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^^•tOarloman    772 

814.  Louis  the  Pious   840 

840.  Charles  n.  (the  Bald)   877 

877.  Louis  IL  (the  Stammerer)  ...  879 

/Louis  m   882 

^^•\Carloman    884 

884.  Charles  the  I^t   888 

888.  Odo,  or  Eudes    898 


A.l>.  A.D. 

898.  Charles  III.  (the  Simple)...  92.S 

923.  Rodolf   936 

936.  Louis  IV.  ^d'Outre-mer)  ...  954 

954.  Lothair    986 

986.  Louis  V.  (le  Fain&nt)   987 

987.  Hugh  Capet    996 

996.  Robert  I   lO.Sl 

1081.  Henry  1   1060 

1060.  Philip  1   1108 

1108.  Louis  VI.  (the  Fat)    1137 


Kings  of  England. 


800.  Egbert.   836 

836.  Ethelwulf    857 

™/Ethelbald    860 

^^Ethelbert    866 

866.  Ethebed  1   871 

87L  Alfred   901 

901.  Edward  the  Elder   924 

924.  Athelstan    941 

941.  Edmund   946 

946.  Edred   955 

955.  Edwy   959 

959.  Edgar   975 


975.  Edward  the  Martyr    978 

978.  Ethelied  IL  (the  Unready)  1016 

1016.  Edmund  Ironside   1016 

1016.  Canute   1035 

1035.  Harold  (Harefoot)   1039 

10.39.  Haidicanute    1042 

1042.  Edward  the  Confessor   1066 

1066.  Harold   1066 

1066.  William  I.  (the  Conqueror)  1087 

1086.  WUliam  U.  (Bufos)   1100 

1100.  Henry  1   1135 
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BOOK  III. 

FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  a.d.  590^14. 


CHAPTER  I. 
GREfiORY  THE  GREAT,  a.d.  590-604.— COLUMBAN,  a.d.  589-615.  ^ 

The  end  of  the  sixth  century  may  be  ref^arded  as  the  boundaty 
between  early  and  mediaeval  Church-History.  The  scene  of 
interest  is  henceforth  varied ;  the  eastern  churches,  oppressed  by  ' 
calamities  and  inwardly  decaying,  will  claim  but  little  of  our . 
attention,  while  it  will  be  largely  engaged  by  regions  of  the 
West,  unnoticed,  or  but  slightly  noticed,  in  earlier  times,  • 
Gospel  will  be  seen  penetrating  the  barbarian  tribes  which  Kid 
overrun  the  western  empire,  bringing  to  them  not  only  religious 
truth  but  the  elements  of  culture  and  refinement,  adapting 
itself  to  them,  moulding  them,  and  experiencing  their  influence 
in  return.  As  Christianity  had  before  been  afiected  by  the 
ideas  and  by  the  practices  of  its  Greek  and  Roman  converts,  so 
it  now  suffered  among  the  barbarians,  although  rather  from  the 
rudeness  of  their  manners  than  from  any  infection  of  their  old 
religions.  Yet  throughout  the  dreariest  of  the  ages  >yhich  lie 
before  us,  we  may  discern  the  gracious  providence  of  God 
preserving  the  essentials  of  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  ignorance 
and  corruptions,  enabling  men  to  overcome  the  evil  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  filling  the  hearts  of  multitudes  with 
zeal  not  only  to  extend  the  visible  bounds  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
but  also  to  enforce  the  power  of  faith  on  those  who  were  already 
professedly  His  subjects. 

B 


GREGORY  THE  GREAT. 


Book  III. 


Gregory,  the  most  eminent  representative  of  the  transitien 
from  the  early  to  the  middle  period,  was  bom  at  Kome  about 
the  year  540.*  His  family  was  of  senatorial  rank,  and  is  said  by 
some  authorities  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  Anieian  house  ;^ 
he  was  great-grandson  of  a  pope  named  Felix — either  the  third 
4mm,  or  the  fourth  of  that  name.*'  Gregorj^entered  into  civil  employ- 
fft^^^  ment,  and  attained  the  oflSce  of  praBtor  of  the  city ;  but  about 
the  age  of  thirty-five**  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  worldly  dis- 
tinctions, and  employed  his  wealth  in  founding  seven  monasteries 
— six  of  them  in  Sicily,  and  the  other,  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  in  his  family  mansion  on  the  Coelian  hill  at  Kome.® 
In  this  Roman  monastery  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  entered  on 
*  a  strictly  ascetic  life,  in  which  he  persevered  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  and  severe  illness  which  his  austerities  produced.' 
About  the  year  577,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  was  appointed 
to  exercise  his  oflSce  in  one  of  the  seven  principal  churches  of 
the  city;*  and  in  578,  or  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  by 
Pelagius  II.  as  his  representative  to  the  court  of  Tiberius  II., 
who  had  lately  become  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  the  younger 
Justin.*^  The  most  noted  incident  of  his  residence  at  Constanti- 
nople was  a  controversy  with  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  who 
maintained  the  opinion  of  Origen,  that  the  "  spiritual  body  "  of 
the  saints  after  the  resurrection  would  be  impalpable,  and  more 
subtle  than  wind  or  air.  Gregory  on  the  contrary  held,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  which  had  been  recommended  to  the  western 


•  Lau,  "Gregor  dor  Grosse,*'  ]0. 
Leipz.,  1845. 

^  See  Patrol.  Ixxv.  241 ;  Ciaoon.  i. 
401.  The  Anieian  family  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  second  century,  b.o. 
Smith's  *Dict  of  Biography/  &c.,  art. 
Anieia  Oem. 

«  The  thirds  according  to  Gregonr's 
biographer,  Paul  Wamefrid  (c.  1),  Ba- 
ronius  (492. 1 ;  581.  4),  Nat  Alex.  (ix. 
20),  and  Lau  (9) ;  the  fourth^  according 
to  John  the  Deacon  (Vita  Greg.  i.  1), 
the  Benedictine  biographer,  Ste.  Marthe 
(L  3),  and  Floury  (xxxiv.  35).  A  new 
argument  for  Fehx  III.  is  drawn  by  De 
Bossi  from  an  epitaph  in  the  Basilica 
of  St  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  Way.  In- 
scriptiones.  i.  371-3. 

«*  For  the  date  see  Pagi,  x.  363; 
Lau,  71. 

•  Paul.  4 ;  Sammarth.  ii  6;  Lau,  120-1. 
The  name  of  St  Andrew  has  now  been 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  founder  him- 
self.  In  like  manner,  the  monastery 


founded  at  Canterbury  in  honour  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  the  founder,  St  Augustine;  and 
for  a  list  of  other  instances,  see  Monta- 
lembert,  ii.  560. 

'  Paul.  5.  Ste.  Marthe  (Vita,  i.  3)  and 
Mabillon  (Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  I., 
xxxix.;  Annal.  i.  655,  scqq. ;  Analocta, 
502,  Boqq.);  claim  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Benedictine  order;  but  it  seems  very 
doubtful  (Pagi,  x.  368 ;  Schiwkh,  xvii. 
245).  On  this  depends  another  question 
— whetlier  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  English  mission  were 
Benedictines.  See  Reynerius  de  Apoe- 
tolatu  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia(Duaci, 
1626);  Sammarth.  iii.  6-7;  MabiU. 
Acta  SS.  I.  xL  seqq. ;  Annal.  i.  274; 
Thomassin,  I.  iii.  24;  Acta  SS.  Bolhind. 
Mart.  12,  pp.  123-4;  Montalemb.  iii. 
422.  ts  Pftul.  7  ;  Lau,  25. 

1^  A.D.  578.  He  had  been  associated 
in  the  empire  four  years  before.  Gib- 
bon, iv.  253-4. 
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church  by  the  authority  of  Augustine,*  that,  if  the  body  were 
impalpable,  its  identity  would  be  lost;  it  will,  he  said,  be 
pcdpable  in  the  reality  of  its  nature,  although  subtle  by  the 
effect  of  spiritual  grace."  Tiberius  ordered  a  book  in  which 
Eutychius  had  maintained  his  opinion  to  be  burnt ;  and 
the  patriarch  soon  after,  on  his  death-bed,  avowed  him- 
self a  convert  to  the  opposite  view,  by  laying  hold  of  his  attenuated 
arm  and  declaring,  ^  I  confess  that  in  this  flesh  we  shall  all  rise 
again." 

After  his  return  to  Kome,™  Gregory  was  elected  abbot  of  his 
monastery,  and  also  acted  as  ecclesiastical  secretary  to  Pelagius.** 
On  the  death  of  that  pope,  who  was  carried  oflf  by  a  plague  in 
January,  590,^  he  was  chosen  by  the  senate,  the  cfer^yy,  and  the 
people  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  He  endeavoured  by  various  means 
to  escape  the  promotion ;  but  the  letter,  in  which  he  entreated 
the  emperor  Maurice  to  withhold  his  consent,^  was  opened  and 
detained  by  the  governor  of  Eome ;  miracles  baffled  his  attempts 
to  conceal  himself;  and,  notwithstanding  his  reluctance,  he  was 
consecrated  in  September,  590.** 

The  position  which  Gregory  had  now  attained  was  one  from 
which  he  might  well  have  shrunk,  for  other  reasons  than  the  fear 
ascribed  to  him  by  an  ancient  biographer,  "  lest  the  worldly  glory 
which  he  had  before  cast  away  might  creep  on  him  under  the 
colour  of  ecclesiastical  government."  ^  He  compares  his  church 
to  an  **  old  and  violently-shattered  ship,  admitting  the  waters  on 
all  sides, — its  timbers  rotten,  shaken  by  daily  storms,  and 
sounding  of  wreck."  ■  The  north  of  Italy  was  overrun,  and  its 
other  provinces  were  threatened,  by  the  Lombards.  The  distant 
government  of  Constantinople,  instead  of  protecting  its  Italian 
subjects,  acted  only  as  a  hindrance  to  their  exerting  themselves 
for  their  own  defence.  The  local  authorities  had  neither  courage 
to  make  war  nor  wisdom  to  negotiate ;  some  of  them,  by  their 

»  Enchirid.  88-91 ;  De  Civ,  Doi,  xxii.    thinks  that  he  was  abbot  before  his  mis- 
11,  20-1.   See  Giescler,  vi.  427;  llagen-    sion  to  Constantinople,  i.  404. 
bach,  i.  378.  Eutychius  has  been  already       »  Sammarth.  I.,  vi.  1.      »  JaflK.  91 . 


Ephesus  represents  him  as  having  taught  consent,  see  vol.  i.  p.  564,  and  Baron, 

that  "  these  bodies  of  men  do  not  attain  540, 10.  , 
to  the  resurrection,  but  others  are  created      «»  Paul.  13 ;  Greg.  Turon.  x.  i. ;  Pagi, 

anew,  which  arise  in  their  stead,**  pp.  147,  x.  489 ;  Lau,  37-40.   John  the  Deacon 

149,  196.  thinks  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  formal 

»^  Greg.  Moralia,  xiv.  56.    See  the  proof  that  Gregory's  reluctance  was  real 

Life  of  Eutychius,  cc.  89-90,  Acta  SS.  (1  45)— a  vindication  of  the  man  which 

Apr.  6.  reflects  on  the  age. 

-  A.D.  584.  Pagi.  X.  368.  585  ;  Lau.  '  Paul  10. 
30.  586  ;  Dupin.  v.  102.    Dean  Milman       •  Ep.  i.  4. 


mentioned  (vol.  i.  p.  542).    John  of 
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unprincipled  exactions,  even  drove  their  people  to  esponse  tLe 
interest  of  the  enemy.*  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  Jiad_been 
wasted  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  while  the  rage  for  celibacy 
had  contributed  to  prevent  the  recruiting  of  their  numbers.  In 
many  places  the  depopulated  soil  had  become  pestilential.  The 
supplies  of  com,  which  had  formerly  been  drawn  from  Sicily  to 
support  the  excess  of  population,  were  now  rendered  necessary 
4  by  the  general  abandonment  of  husbandry.  Rome  itself  had 
suffered  from  storms  and  inundations,  in  addition  to  the  common 
misfortunes  of  the  country.  So  great  were  the  miseries^f  the 
time,  ag^tojprodiice  iu  religious  minds  the  conviction,  which 
Gregory  often^^pr^ses,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  jtt 
hand." 

Nor  was  the  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  more  cheering. 
Churches  and  monasteries  had  been  destro_yed_by  the  Lom- 
bards ;  ^  the  clergy  were  few,  and  inadequate  to  the  pastoral 
superintendence  of  their  scattered  flocks;  among  them  and 
among  the  monks,  the  troubles  of  the  age  had  produced  a 
general  decay  of  morals  and  discipline.^  The  formidable  Lom- 
bards were  Arians;  the  schism  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
question  as  to  the  "Three  Articles,"  continued  to  hold  Istria 
and  other  provinces  separate  from  Rome,  and  had  many  ad- 
herents in  Gaul."  In  Gaul^  too,  the  church  was  oppressed  by 
the  extreme  depravity  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  and  by  the 
general  barbarism  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  people.  Spain 
had  just  been  recovered  from  Arianism.  but  much  was  yet  want- 
ing to  complete  and  assure  the  victory.  In  Africa,  the  old  sect 
of  Donatists  took  occasion  from  the  prevailing  confusions  to  lift 
up  its  head  once  more,  and  to  commit  aggressions  on  the  churcli. 
The  eastern  patriarchates  were  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and 
Monophysite  controversies;  a  patriarch  of  Antioch  had  been 
deprived,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  reason  to  look  with 
jealousy  on  his  brother  tmd  rival  of  the  newer  capital. 

The  collection  of  Gregory's  letters,  nearly  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  exhibits  a  remarkable  picture  of  his  extensive 
and  manifold  activity.  And  it  is  in  this  that  their  value  mainly 
consists ;  for,  although  questions  of  theology  and  morality  are 
sometimes  treated  in  them,  they  do  not  contain  those  elaborate 
discussions  which  are  found  among  the  correspondence  of  Jerome 

«  Ep.  V.  41.  Lau,  60. 

«  e.g.  Dial.  iii.  38;  Ep.  iii.  29;  Baion.  «  Greg.  Dial.  iii.  36. 

590.  22-5 ;  594. 9;  Sammarth.  II.,  iv.  4;  y  Lau,  48,  111. 

Gibbon,  iv.  267-8;  Neander,  v.  155 ;  »  Lau,  143.   See  vol.  i.  p.  544. 
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and  Angustine*   Gregory  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination^ 
for  such  discussions;  but  his  capacity  for  business,  his  wide,} 
yarioug,  aud  minute  supervision,  his  combinati^  of  tenacity  tmd/ 
dexterity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  are  tru^  wonderfUL  Fromj 
treating  with  patriarchs,  kings,  or  emperors  on  the  highest  con-j 
cems  of  church  or  state,  he  passes  to  direct  the  management  on. 
a  fsamy  the  reclaiming  of  a  runaway  nun,  or  the  relief  of  jy5 
distressed  petitioner  in  some  distant  dependency  of  his  see.**  He% 
appears  as  a  pope,  as  a  virtual  sovereign,  as  a  bishop,  as  a  land- 1 
lord.*^   He  takes  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  for/ 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  for  the  repression  and  reconcilia-l 
tion  of  sectaries  and  schismatics;  he  administers  discipline^ 
manages  the  care  of  vacant  dioceses,  arranges  for  the  union  oi 
sees  where  impoverishment  and  depopulation  rendered  such  a 
junction  expedient,  directs  the  election  of  bishops,  and  super- 
intends the  performance  of  their  duties.    He  intercedes  with 
the  great  men  of  the  earth  for  those  who  suffered  from  the 
conduct  of  their  subordinates  ;  he  mediates  in  quarrels  between 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  or  between  clergy  and  laity ;  he  advises 
as  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  churches,  and  on  such  subjects  ^ 
he  writes  in  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  equity  very  unlike 
the  grasping  cupidity  which  was  too  commonly  displayed  by 
bishops  where  legacies  or  other  property  were  in  question.  In 
his  letters  to  the  emperors,  although  tlie  tone  is  humble  and 
submissive,  he  steadily  holds  to  his  purpose,  and  opposes  every- 
thing which  appears  to  him  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  i 
of  the  church.*^ 

Gregory  lived  in  a  simple®  and  monastic  style,  confining  his 
society  to  monks  and  clergy,  with  whom  he  carried  on  his 
studies.'  He  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  not  indeed  according  to  any  exalted  literary  standard, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  the  circumstances  of  his  time  allowed. 
He  introduced  a  new  and  more  effective  organization  into  his 
church.*   He  laboured  for  the  improvement  of  the  liturgy,  and 

•  Dapin  (v.  104,  seqq.)  ^ves  a  sum-  (Cambridge,  1833.)          *  Lau,  105-6. 

mary  of  the  chief  points  in  Gregory's  •  One  of  his  epistles  (ii.  32),  addressed 

lettc^rs,  classed  under  septirate  heads,  to  an  agent  in  Sicily,  luis  been  often 

Jaffe,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  quoted  as  showing  both  Gregory's  hu- 

*  Regesta,'  gives  an  analysis  of  them,  niour  and  the  humbleness  of  his  esta- 

arranged  in  chronological  order.  bliahmeut.    "  You  Imve  sent  us,"  he 

Epp.  viii.  8-9  ;  ix.  114.  writes,  "one  wretched  horse  and  five 

«  See  Gibbon,  iv.  370-1 ;  Schrockh,  good  asses.    I  cannot  ride  the  horse, 

xvii.  278-80 ;  Neand.  v.  156.    For  his  ijecause  he  is  wretched :  nor  the  good 

humane  care  to  lessen  the  burdens  and  beasts  because  they  are  asses." 

op|)re«sioDs  of  his  colani,  see  Savigny  in  '  Job.  Diac.  ii.  11-2  ;  Lau,  58, 

the  rhilological  Museum,  ii.  129-131.  »  Lau,  303. 
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gave  to  the  canon  of  the  mass  the  fonn  which  it  still  retains  in 
all  essential  respects.^  He  instituted  a_8in^g-8chool.  selected 
music,  and  established  the  manner  of  chanting  which  derives  its 
name  from  him.*  He  superintended  in  person  the  exercises  of 
the  choristers ;  the  whip  with  which  he  threatened  and  admo- 
nished them  was  preserved  for  centuries  as  a  relic.*^  The  mis- 
6  conduct  of  persons  who  on  account  of  their  vocal  powers  had 
been  ordained  deacons  had  become  scandalous ;  Gregory,  with  a 
council,  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil,  not  by  requiring  a 
greater  strictness  of  behaviour  in  the  singers,  but  by  enacting 
that  the  chanting  should  be  performed  by  subdeacons,  or  clerks 
of  the  inferior  orders.™  He  laboured  diligently  as  a  preacher, 
and  it  was  believed  that  intlie  composition  of  his  discourses  he 
was  aided  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  dove  whiter  than  snow."  When  Bome 
was  threatened  in  595  by  the  Lombards  under  Agilulf,  the  pope 
expounded  the  prophecies  'of  Ezekiel  from  the  pulpit,  until  at 
length  the  pressure  of  distress  obliged  him  to  desist^  as  he  found 
that  in  such  circumstances  his  mind  was  too  much  distracted  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  book.®  "  Let  no  one  blame 
me,*'  he  says  in  the  last  homily  of  the  series,  "if  after  this 
discourse  I  cease,  since,  as  you  all  see,  our  tribulations  are  multi- 
plied :  on  every  side  we  are  surrounded  with  swords,  on  every 
side  we  fear  the  imminent  peril  of  death.  Some  come  back  to 
us  maimed  of  their  hands,  others  are  reported  to  be  prisoners  or 
slain.  I  am  forced  to  withhold  my  tongue  from  exposition,  for 
that  my  soul  is  weary  of  my  life."^  In  his  last  years,  when 
compelled  by  sickness  to  withdraw  from  preaching  in  person,  he 
dictated  sermons  which  were  delivered  by  others.*^ 

The  wealth  of  his  see  enabled  the  pope  to  exercise  extensive 
charities,  which  were  administered  according  to  a  regular 
scheme.  QaJhe^firstdayof  every  month  he  distributed  large 
qifgntities  of  provisions,  and  among  those  who  were  glad  to  share 

^  See  vol.  iv.  of  hia  works;  alao  modulationis  duloedincm  proprie  non 

Palmei^s  Origines,  i  111,  seqq. ;  Gu&-  resultant,  quia  bibuli  ^tturis  barbara 

anger,  L  162,  eec^q. ;  Lau,  244-299.  feritas,  dum  iiiflcxiouibus  et  rcpercua- 

*  Maimbourg,mBa7le,art.  G^otre  J.,  sionibus  mitem  nititur  cdere  cantilc- 

note  O ;  Lau,  25S.  ^  nam,  naturali  quodam  frngore,  quasi 

^  Job.  Diao.  ii.  5-6.    This  writer's  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse  sonantia, 

aooount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rigidas  voces  jactat,  sicque  audientium 

*•  Germans  or  Gauls "  performed  the  animos,  quos  mulcere  debuerat,  exaspe- 

Gregorian  chant  (ii.  7)  is  too  curious  to  rando  magis  ac  obstrependo  conturbat." 
be  omitted  hero,  although  it  has  been       "»  Hard.  iii.  496. 
partly  quoted  by  Gibbon :   *•  Alpina       »  Paul  28 ;  Job.  Diao.  iv.  70. 
siquidem  corpora,  vocum  suarum  toni-       •  Horn,  in  Ezeoh.,  prief.  ad.  lib.  ii. 
truis  alUsone  pcrstrepentia,  susceptn       p  II.  x.  24.  *  Joh.  Diaa  iv.  74, 
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in  this  bounty  were  many  of  the  Eoman  nobility,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  utter  poverty  by  the  calamities  of  the  time.  Every 
day  he  sent  alms  to  a  number  of  needy  persons,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  city.  When  a  poor  man  had  been  found  dead  in  the 
street,  Gregory  abstained  for  some  time  from  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist,  as  considering  himself  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  'was  in  the  habit  of  sending  dishes  from  his  own 
table  to  j)er8ons  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  want,  but  too  proud  or 
too  bashful  to  ask  relief.  He  entertained  strangers  and  wan- 
derers as  his  guests;  and  his  biographers  tell  us  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  rewarded  by  a  vision,  in  which  he  was  informed 
that  among  the  objects  of  his  hospitality  had  been  his  guardian  7 
angeL  At  another  time,  it  is  related,  the  Saviour  appeared  to- 
him  by  night,  and  said  to  him,  ''On  other  days  thou  hast 
relieved  Me  in  my  members,  but  yesterday  in  Myself.** ' 

Gregory  found  himself  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs."  He  desired  peace,  not  only  for  its  own  sake, 
but  as  necessary  in  order  to  the  reform  and  extension  of  the 
church.*  He  laboured  for  it  notwithstanding  many  discourage- 
ments, and  notwithstanding  repeated  disappointments  by  the 
breach  of  truces  which  had  been  concluded.  took  it  npQn 
himself  to  negotiate  with  the  Lombards,  and,  although  slighted 
and  ridiculed  by  the  court  of  Constantinople  for  his  endeavours, 
he  found  his  recompense  in  their  success,  and  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  miseries  of  war.° 

The  property  of  the  Roman  see,  which  had  come  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  "  patrimony  oT  St.  Peter,"  included  estates  not  only 
in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  but  in  Gaul,  Illyria,  Dalmatia, 
Africa,  and  even  Asia.^  These  estates  were  managed  by  com- 
missioners chosen  from  the  orders  of  deacons  and  subdeacons,  or 
by  laymen  who  had  the  title  of  defemora.  Through  agents  of 
this  class  Gregory  carried  on  much  of  the  administration  of  his 
own  patriarchate  and  of  his  communications  with  other  churches; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  he  was  represented  by  vicars — bishops 
on  whom,  either  for  the  eminence  of  their  sees  or  for  their 
personal  merits,  he  bestowed  certain  prerogatives  and  juris- 
diction, of  which  the  pall  was  the  distinctive  badge.*   His  more 

»  Joh.  Diac.  ii.  22-30;  Lan,  303.  *  See  Epp.  iii.  56-7;  v.  11,  15,  53; 

•  On  the  ^venmient  of  Rome  at  this  vi.  34,  62,  &c.    The  emperor's  consent 

time,8eeGregoroYins,ii51-8.  *Lau,54.  was  necessary  before  the  pall  could  be 

■  Sammarth.  iL  2 ;  iv.  1 ;  Gibbon,  vr,  conferred  on  any  bishops  who  were  not 

274 ;  lau,  63-6, 138-142.  his  subjects.   (Vigil.  Ep.  6.  in  Patrol. 

'  Baron.  691.  30  ;  Giannone,  1.  IV.  xi.  Ixix.;  Greg.  Ep.  ix.  11;  Gicsel.  I.  li. 

1 ;  Lau,  50.  416.  Lau,  95.)   On  its  form  see  n.  on 
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especial  care  was  limited  to  the  **  suburbicarian  **  provinces,  and 
beyond  these  he  did  not  venture  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  churches/  In  Gaul  and  in  Spain  he  had  vicars:  his 
influence  over  the  churches  of  these  countries  was  undefined  as 
to  extent,  and  was  chiefly  exercised  in  the  shape  of  exhortations 
to  their  sovereigns;  but  he  succeeded  in  establishing  by  this 
means  a  closer  connexion  with  the  Frankish  kingdom  than  that 
which  had  before  existed ;  and  by  thus  strengthening  his  interest 
in  the  West,  he  provided  for  his  church  a  support  independent 
of  the  power  of  Constantinople." 
8  By  the  aid  of  Gennadius,  governor  of  Africa,  the  pope  acquired 
a  degree  of  authority  before  unknown  over  the  church  of  that 
country.*  In  his  dealings  with  the  bishops  of  the  west,  he  up- 
held the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  chair  as  the  source  of  all  eccle- 
siastical privileges — the  centre  of  jurisdiction  to  which,  as  the 
highest  tribunal,  all  spiritual  causes  ought  to  be  referred.^  His 
agents,  although  belonghig  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  ministry, 
were  virtually  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authorities  within  their 
spheres ;  we  find  that  subdeacons  are  in  this  character  empowered 
not  only  to  admonish  individual  bishops,  but  even  to  convoke 
those  of  a  whole  province,  to  administer  the  papal  rebuke  to 
them,  and  to  report  them  to  the  apostolical  chair  in  case  of 
neglect.*^  When,  however,  the  agents  exceeded  their  general 
authority,  and  allowed  causes  to  be  carried  before  them  without 
reference  to  the  diocesan,  Gregory  admonished  them  to  respect 
the  rights  o£  the  episcopate."*  Yet  notwithstanding  this  lofty 
conception  of  the  authority  of  his  see,  and  although  he  must 
I  unquestionably  be  reckoned  among  those  of  the  popes  who  have 
j  most  effectively  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  papal 
I  dominion,  it  would  appear  that  in  his  own  person  Gregory  was 
unfeignedly  free  from  all  taint  of  pride  or  assumption. 

Gregory  always  treated  the  eastern  patriarchs  as  independent. 
He  si>oke  of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  as  his  equals 
— as  being,  like  himself,  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  sharers  with 
him  in  the  one  chair  of  the  same  founder ;  ®  and,  although  he 
was  involved  in  serious  differences  with  the  bishops  of  the 
eastern  capital,  these  differences  did  not  arise  from  any  claim  on 

Ep.  i.  28 ;  De  Marca,  1.  vi.  c.  6 ;  Lau,    berg,  ii.  583.   See  Gregorov.  ii.  23,  note. 
54.   There  is  an  essay  by  Gamier  on       •  Lau,  103-4,  209. 
the  pall.    Dissert,  iii.  in  Lib.  Dium.       ^  Neand.  v.  15G  ;  Lau,  53,  96-100. 
(Patrol,  cv.).  '  Kpp.  xiii.  2G-7 ;  Iau,  112. 

y  Fleury.  xxxv.  19 ;  Dupin,  v.  103.    ^       Epp.  xi.  37. 

»  Lftu,  89,  179;  Neand.  v.  162 ;  Rett-       •  Epp.  vi.  60;  vii.  40. 
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the  Boman  side,  but  from  a  supposed  assumption  on  the  part  of 
Constantinopla'  John,  styled  for  his  ascetic  life  "  the  Faster," 
was  raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  585,  after  having  struggled  to 
escape  the  eleyation  with  an  appearance  of  resolute  humility, 
which  Gregory  at  the  time  admired,  although  he  afterwards 
came  to  regard  it  as  the  mask  of  pride.*  In  587  a  great  synod 
of  eastern  bishops  and  senators  was  held  at  Constantinople  for 
the  trial  of  certain  charges  against  Gregory,  patriarch  of 
Antioch.^  Over  this  assembly  John  presided,  in  virtue  of  the  9 
position  assigned  to  his  see  by  the  second  and  fourth  general 
councils ;  and  in  the  acts  he  assumed,  like  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors,* the  title  of  "  ecumenical  (which  the  Latins  rendered  by 
universal)  bi8lu>p-"  The  meaning  of  this  term,  in  Byzantine 
usage,  was  indefinite;  there  was  certainly  no  intention  of 
claiming  by  it  a  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church  \^  but 
Pelagius  of  Bome,  viewing  with  jealousy  the  power  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  apprehensive  of  the  additional  iniportance  which  its 
bishops  might  derive  from  the  presidency  of  a  council  assembled 
for  so  important  a  purpose,  laid  hold  on  the  title  as  a  pretext 
for  disallowing  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  although  these  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  and  forbade  his  envoy  to  com- 
municate with  John." 

Gregory,  on  succeeding  Pelagius,  took  up  the  question  with* 
much  earnestness.  After  repeated,  but  inefiectual,  remonstrances  I 
through  his  apocrisiary,**  he  wrote  to  the  patriarch  himself,  to ' 
the  emperor  Maurice,  and  to  the  empress.  To  Maurice  ^  ^ 
he  urged  that  the  title  assumed  by  the  patriarch  inter- 
fered with  the  honour  of  the  sovereign.®  He  declared  that  John  j 
was  drawn  by  his  flatterers  into  the  use  of  the  "  proud  and  foolish  "  ' 

'  In  one  of  his  epistles  (ix.  12),  when  *  Pee  vol.  i.  p.  560. 
meeting  a  charge  of  having  adopted  ^  Thomnssin  do  Benef.  I.  i.  11-16; 
tnme  ritual  novelties  from  Constanti-  Dupin,  v.  25.  Compare  the  preface  to 
nople,  he  asks:  **  As  for  the  Constantino-  the  acts  of  the  second  wmncil  of  Nicaea, 
ix>iitan  ohurcli,  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  by  Anastnsius  the  librarian  (Hard.  iv. 
wkbjecta  to  the  apost<)Iic  see,  as  both  the  20).  **  Cum  apud  Cpolim  pobitus  fro- 
moist  pious  emperor  and  our  brother  qucnter  Grajcos  super  hoc  vocabulo  re- 
the  bishop  of  that  city  constantly  allow  ?"  prehonderem,  et  fiistus  vel  arrogantisa 
Perhaps  tubjecta  may  mean  inferior;  for  redarguerem,  asscrebant,  quod  non  ideo 
the  whole  course  of  Gregory^  dealings  cecumenicum,  quern  muld  unipersalem 
with  Constantinople  is  a^inst  the  idea  intorprehiti  sunt,  dicercnt  patriarchani, 
of  his  having  regarded  the  patriarch  as  quod  univcrsi  orbis  tencat  prtesulatum ; 
tubjed  to  him.             f  Epp.  v.  18,  44.  sctl  quod  cuidam  parti  pwcsit  orbis  quia 

^  Gregory  was  acquitted.   The  his-  a  Cliristianis  inhabitatur.    Nam  qutnl 

torian  Evogrius,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  Graeci  cecumenem  vocant,  a  Latinis  non 

Antioch,  and  attended  him  as  his  coun-  solum  orh!»,  a  cujus  universitate  univer- 

sel,  gives  a  very  high  character  of  him.  salts  appcUatur,  verum  etiam  hahitatio 

( T.  6 ;  vi.  7.)    On  the  other  side,  see  sou  locus  huhUuhilis  nuncupatur." 

the  monophysite  John  of  Ephesus,  213,  «  Greg.  J^pp.  v.  18,  44 ;  Joh.  Diae. 

225.  iv.  51.      »  lau.  149.       »  Epp.  v.  20. 
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word;  that  the  assumption  was  an  imitation  of  the  devil,  who 
exalted  himself  above  his  brother  angels ;  that  it  was  unlike  the 
conduct  of  St.  Peter,  who,  although  the  first  of  the  apostles,  was 
but  a  member  of  the  same  class  with  the  rest ;  that  bishops 
ought  to  learn  from  the  calamities  of  the  time  to  employ  them- 
selves better  than  in  claiming  lofty  designations ;  that,  appear- 
ing now  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  the  claim  was 
a  token  of  Antichrist's  approach.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  he 
said,  had  indeed  given  the  title  to  the  bishops  of  Home  ;^  but 
these  had  never  adopted  it,  lest  they  should  seem  to  deny  the 
pontificate  to  others.*^  Gregory  also  wrote  to  Eulogius  of  Alex- 
andria, and  to  Anastasius  of  Antioch,  endeavouring  to  enlist 
them  in  his  cause.'  To  allow  the  title  to  John,  he  said,  would  be 
to  derogate  from  their  own  rights,  and  would  be  an  injury  to  their 
whole  order.  ** Ecumenical  bishop"  must  mean  sole  bishop;  if 
therefore,  the  ecumenical  bishop  should  err,  the  whole  church 
would  fail ;  and  for  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  assume  the 
proud  and  superstitious  name,  which  was  an  invention  of  the 
first  apostate,  was  alarming,  since  among  the  occupants  of  that 
see  there  had  been  not  only  heretics,  but  heresiarchs.  These 
applications  were  of  little  efiect,  for  both  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Syrian  patriarchs  had  special  reasons  to  deprecate  a  rupture  of 
the  church's  peace,  and  to  avoid  any  step  which  might  provoke 
the  emperor.'  Anastasius  had  been  expelled  from  his  see  by  the 
younger  Justin,  and  had  not  recovered  it  until  after  an  exclusion 
of  thirteen  years  (a.d.  582-595),  when  he  was  restored  on  the 
death  of  Gregory  ;*  Eulogius  was  struggling  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  Monophysite  schism :  while  to  both  of  them,  as  orientals, 
the  title  of  ecumenical  appeared  neither  a  novelty  nor  so  objec- 
tionable as  the  Eoman  bishop  considered  it.  Eulogius,  however, 
reported  that  he  had  ceased  to  use  it  in  writing  to  John,  as 
Gregory  had  directed  (sicid  jmmtis),  and  in  his  letter  he 
addressed  the  bishop  of  Bome  himself  as  "  universal  popa"  "  I 
beg,"  replied  Gregory,  "  that  you  would  not  speak  of  directing ^ 
since  I  know  who  I  am,  and  who  you  are.    In  dignity  you  are 

my  brother;  in  character,  my  father  I  pray  your  most 

sweet  holiness  to  address  me  no  more  with  the  proud  appellation 
of  *  universal  pope,'  since  that  which  is  given  to  another  beyond 
what  reason  requires  is  subtracted  from  yourself.  If  you  style 
me  universal  pope,  you  deny  that  you  are  at  all  that  which  you 

p  That  this  was  a  mistake,  see  vol.  i.  p.  560.  i  Epp.  v.  18,  20,  21 ;  vi.  33. 

'  Epp.  V.  43;  vi.  60 ;  vii.  27 ;  ix.  78.  •  Lau,  158.  »  Evagr.  v.  5. 
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own  me  to  be  universally.   Away  with  words  which  puff  up 
yanity  and  wound  charity  1 "  ° 

John  of  Constantinople  died  in  595,  leaving  no  other  property 
than  a  small  wooden  bedstead,  a  shabby  woollen  coverlet,  and  a 
ragged  cloak, — ^relics  which  were  removed  to  the  imperial  palace 
in  veneration  of  the  patriarch's  sanctity.*  His  successor,  Cyriac, 
continued  to  use  the  obnoxious  title ;  but  Gregory  persevered  in 
his  remonstrances  against  it,  and,  although  he  accepted  the  H 
announcement  of  Cyriac's  promotion,  forbade  his  envoys  at  Con- 
stantinople to  communicate  with  the  new  patriarch  so  long  as  the 
style  of  ecumenical  bishop  should  be  retained.^ 

During  his  residence  at  Constantinople,  Gregory  had  been  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Maurice,  who  at  that  time  was  in  a 
private  station.  But  since  the  elevation  of  the  one  to  the  empire, 
and  of  the  other  to  St.  Peter's  chair,  many  causes  of  disagreement 
had  arisen.  Maurice  favoured  John  personally ;  he  represented 
the  question  of  the  patriarch's  title  as  trifling,  and  was  deaf  to 
Gregory's  appeals  on  the  subject."  He  often  espoused  the 
cause  of  bishops  or  others  whom  Gregory  wished  to  censure,  and 
reminded  him  that  the  troubles  of  the  time  made  it  inexpedient 
to  insist  on  the  rigour  of  discipline.*  By  forbidding  persons  in 
public  employment  to  become  monks,  and  requiring  that  soldiers 
should  not  embrace  the  monastic  life  until  after  the  ex-  ^  ^ 
piration  of  their  term  of  service,  he  provoked  the  pope 
to  tell  him  that  this  measure  might  cost  him  his  salvation, 
although,  in  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  a  subject,  Gregory  trans- 
mitted the  law  to  other  bishops.**   Moreover,  there  were  differ- 

"  Epp.yiiL  30.  Baronins,  after  quoting  bishops,  and  even  by  kings,  and  did  not 
»ome  very  insufficient  cases  of  Gregory's  become  peculiar  to  the  popes  of  Rome 
interference  in  countries  beyond  his  own  until  the  eleventh  century.  Ducange, 
patriarchate,  exclaims — Sic  vides  Gre-  s.  w.    Sercua  servorum  Dei;  Schrockh, 
goriam,  cum  refugit  dici  uniyersaUs,  uni-  xvii.  78-9 ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  414. 
Teraalis  tamen  ecclesim  curam  subirel"  *  Thooph.  Simocatta,  vii.  6. 
(595.  34-5;  cf.  50.)   The  Benedictine  r  Epp.  vii.  4,  31.    The  Bollandist 
biogiw)her  (III.  i.  16-7)  says  that  Gre-  Father  De  Buck  infers,  from  some  words 
gory  objected  to  the  title  of  ecumenical  of  John  the  Deacon  (iii.  60),  that  Cyriac 
only  as  meaning  gole  bishop,  arid  not  in  submitted  in  the  reign  of  Maurice, 
the  sense  in  which  later  popes  have  (Acta  SS.  Oct.  27,  p.  349).    But  the 
used  it   The  truth  is,  however,  that  he  passage  does  not  warrant  any  such  in- 
objected  to  it  in  the  later  Roman  sense  ference,  and  the  later  history  shows  it 
rather  than  in  that  which  the  patriarchs  to  be  mistaken.   See  p.  13. 
of  Oonatantinople  intended.  (^Dupin,  •  Joh.  Diac  iii.  60;  Lau,  106. 
V.  110  ;  Laud  against  Fisher,  p.  198,  ed.  •  Baron.  590.  43. 
Aug. CJath. Lib.;  Barrow, 282);  Schrockh  Ep.  iii.  65.    Ste.  Marthe  remarks 
(xvii  69-72)  is  unfair  to  Gregory  in  this  that  the  law  was  needed  against  those 
as  in  other  points.    Gregory,  in  tacit  re-  who  in  that  age  were  ready  to  take 
proof  of  John,  styled  himself  **  servant  refuge  in  cloisters  when  the  state  re- 
of  God's  servants;"  but  this  title  was  quired  their  administrative  or  military 
not  (as  has  sometimes  been  said)  in-  services,  and  justifies  the  regulation  as 
vented  by  him.    It  was  as  old  as  St.  to  soldiers  by  the  analogv  of  similar 
Augustine's  time,  was  used  by  other  canons  as  to  slaves  —  soldiers  being 
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ences  arising  put  of  Gregory's  political  conduct^  which  the  exarchs 
and  other  imperial  oflBcers  had  represented  to  their  master  in  an 
unfavourable  light.*^  Thus  the  friendship  of  former  days  had 
been  succeeded  by  alienation,  when  in  G02  a  revolution  took 
place  at  Constantinople.  The  discontent  of  Maurice's  subjects, 
which  had  been  growing  for  years,  was  swelled  into  revolt  by  the 
belief  that,  for  reasons  of  disgraceful  parsimony,  he  had  allowed 
twelve  thousand  captive  soldiers  to  be  butchered  by  the  Avars 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  ransom  them.**  The  emperor  was 
deposed,  and  the  crown  was  bestowed  on  a  centurion,  named 
Phocas,  who  soon  after  caused  Maurice  and  his  children  to  be 
put  to  death  with  revolting  cruelties,  which  the  victims  bore 
12  with  unflinching  firmness  and  with  devout  resignation.*  The 
behaviour  of  Gregory  on  this  occasion  has  exposed  him  to  censures 
ironi_3ybich hisai)ologiste^ve  in  vain  endeavoured  tojj^ar^him. 
Blinded  by  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  by  hisdlslike  of  the  late 
emperor's  policy,  he  hailed  with  exultation  the  success  of  an 
usurper  whom  all  agree  in  representing  as  a  monster  of  vice  and 
barbarity  /  he  received  with  honour  the  pictures  of  Phocas 
and  his  wife,  placed  them  in  a  chapel  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and 
addressed  the  new  emperor  and  empress  in  letters  of 
warm  congratulation.*  Encouraged  by  the  change  of 
nilers,  he  now  wrote  again  to  Cyriac,  exhorting  him  to  abandon 


July,  603. 


bound  oa  truly  as  elaves  for  the  term  of 
their  engageuient  (II.  x.  3).  As  to  the 
Hubsequent  alteration  of  tlio  law,  t*ee 
Lttu,  109.  CJomp.  De  Marca,  U.  xi.  8-9. 
«  See  Ep.  V.  40,  to  Maurice,  a.d.  594. 

*  TLeopli.  Simocatta,  viii.  6-7.  Mau- 
rice had  already  been  unix)pular  on 
account  of  the  severe  economy  which 
ho  practised  in  order  to  remedy  the 
profubion  of  his  predecessor  Tiberius — 
more  especially  as  this  general  economy 
ccmtrasted  offensivelv  with  his  excessive 
liberality  towanhj  his  own  relations. 
(Job.  Ephes.  357-3(>3.)  Mr.  Finlay  (i. 
369-370)  suppOvses  that  ho  wished  to 
punish  the  troops  for  their  late  njutinous 
conduct,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
Avars  to  put  them  to  death, 

•  Tht-opiianes,  439-443 ;  Simocatta, 
vlii.  8-11 ;  Joh.  Diac.iv.  17-18 ;  Gibbon, 
iv.  296. 

'  Baron.  603.  9 ;  Maimbourg,  in 
Bayle,  fiTi.  Grffgoire  n.  H,;  Gibbon, 
iv.  299-300. 

f  Epp.  xiii.  31,  39 ;  Baron.  603,  2 ; 
Lau,  232-3 ;  Gregorov.  ii.  71.  For  cen- 
sures on  hii*  conduct,  sec  Bayle,  art.  Gr^ 
aoire  I.;  Mosh.  ii.  19 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  299 : 
Slilm.  i.  460-3.  John  the  Deacon  (iv. 
23),  Baronius  (603,  7),  the  Benedictines 


(Vita,  rV.  vii.  4-5 ;  n.  in  Ep.  xuL  31% 
and  others  suggest  that  Gregory  meant 
to  indicate  to  Phocas  what  his  conduct 
ought  to  be  ;  that  he  did  not  suspect  his 
hypocrisy  or  foresee  his  misconduct, 
&c.  Cardinal  Pitra  goes  to  the  Iliad  for 
a  justification  —  "  S'il  descend  k  la 
louango  offlcielle  envers  Tassassin  de 
Maurice,  stmveiwns-nfmB  de  Priam  aux 
pieds  d*AnhiUe.*'  (Hist,  de  S.  Lc'gor,  p. 
xxxiii.)  But  M.  Rohrbacher  settles  the 
question  more  boldly,  and  to  his  own 
perfect  satisfaction.  After  quoting  Gre- 
gory's letter  to  Phocas,  **  C'est  ainsi,'* 
says  the  Abbe',  "  quo  le  chef  de  TEgliae 
universelle,  le  chef  de  I'univers  Chretien, 


jugc  Tempereur  qui  n*est  plus,  et  ad- 
moneste  celui  qui  le  rem  place!"  (ix. 
513).    M.  do  Montalembert,  however, 


uotwithbtanding  his  general  admiration 
of  Gregory,  is  strongly  against  liim 
in  this  case  (ii.  120-3^    Gregory's  fre- 

Sueut  compliments  to  tno  Frankish  queen 
tnini child  ati'ord  grounds  for  the  same 
sort  of  charges  witli  his  letter  to  Phocas. 
The  Benodictin(*s  and  other  Bomanists 
argue  that  either  Brunichild  was  not 
what  she  is  said  to  have  been  and  that 
the  crimes  of  Frwlegund  have  been 
ascribed  to  her;  or  that  her  misdoeds 
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the  title  which  had  occasioned  so  much  contentioiji.^  Phdcas 
found  it  convenient  to  favour  the  Roman  side,  and  for  a  time  the 
word  was  given  up  or  forbidden.*  But  the  next  emperor,  Hera- 
clins,  agam  used  it  in  addressing  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  ; 
their  use  of  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  general 
councils ;  and  it  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.*^ 

Gr^ory  was  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  bring  over  separatists  to  the  church.  He 
laboured,  and  with  considerable,  although  not  complete  success,  13 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  Aquileia  and  Istria,  which  had 
arisen  out  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  Three  Articles  "  and  the 
fifth  general  council."  In  order  to  this  purpose,  he  was  willing 
to  abstain  from  insisting  on  the  reception  of  that  council :  the 
first  four  councils,  he  said,  were  to  be  acknowledged  like  the  four 
Gospels;  *'that  which  by  some  was  called  the  fifth"  did  not 
impugn  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  it  related  to  personal 
matters  only,  and  did  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
others."  By  means  of  this  view  he  was  able  to  establish  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Constantius,  bishop  of  Milan,  aii  593 
adherent  of  the  council,  and  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  although  the  queen  persisted  in  refusing  to  condemn 
the  "Three  Articles."**  The  influence  of  this  princess  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  pope,  both  in  religious  and  in  political 
affairs.  According  to  the  usual  belief,  she  was  daughter  of  the 
prince  of  the  Bavarians,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  catholic  faith. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Lombard  king 
Authari,  her  people  desired  her  to  choose  another,  and  promised 
to  accept  him  for  their  sovereign ;  and  her  choice  fell  ^  ^ 
on  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin,  who  out  of  gratitude  for  his  '  ' 
elevation  was  disposed  to  show  favour  to  her  religion,  and  to 
IL^ten  to  her  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  Eomans.^  The  state- 
must  have  been  perpetrated  after  Gre-      ^  Ep.  xiii.  40. 

Rory's  death;  or  that  Gregory  knew  of  *  Itnaa  been  said  that  Phocas  afler- 
ber  good  actions  from  heraelf  and  had  "wards  granted  the  title  to  Grej^ory's 
no  means  of  knowing  her  evil  deeds,  successors,  but  see  Schrockli,  xvii.  73; 
(Vita,  III.  iii.  6 :  n.  in  Ep.  vi.  5 ;  Ma-    Planck,  i.  655. 

riana,  ii.  108;  Montalcmbert,  u.  437-8.)       ^  Sammarth.  iii.  1;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  414. 

Neander  in  both  cases  excuaci  him,  on    See  for  the  later  history  of  the  title, 

the  ground  that  he  could  not  get  correct    Schnk-kh,  xvii.  73-8. 

information  from  diatiint  countries,  but       "  Epp  ix.  9;  xii.  33,  &c. ;  Job.  Diac. 

allows  that  he  went  too  for  in  his  civili-    L  47-50 ;  Lau,  G7-71,  143-8. 

ties  to  Piioeas  (v.  150).    Lau  gives  up       »  Epp.  iii  16  ;  iv.  2-4,  38-9. 

the  defence  (192-3.  233  4).    Mr.  Hallam       ®  Baron.  593.  31-9;  594. 1,  seqq. ;  Sam- 

(8uppl.  Notes,  15)  and  Dr.  Perry  (190-5)    marth.  II.  xii.  1-3. 

incline  to  think  that  Branichild's  in-       p  Paul.  Wamefr.  De  Gestia  Langob. 

lainy  is  partly  undeserved.  iii.  29,34;  iv.  6,  8  (Patrol,  xcv.); 
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ment  of  some  writers,*^  that  Agilulf  himself  became  a  catholic, 
appears  to  be  erroneous;  but  his  son  was  baptised  into  the 
church,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Arianism  had 
become  extinct  among  the  Lombards.' 

Towards  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  church  Gregory 
was  in  general  tolerant.  That  he  urged  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  the  Donatists  is  an  exception  which  the  fanatical 
violence  of  the  sect  may  serve  to  explain,  if  not  even  to  justify.* 
He  protected  the  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,*  and 
disapproved  of  the  forcible  measures  by  which  some  princes  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  had  attempted  to  compel  them  to  a  profession 
1^  of  Christianity.'*  When  a  bishop  of  Palermo  had  seized  and 
consecrated  a  synagogue,  Gregory  ordered  that  as,  after  conse- 
cration, it  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  church,  the  bishop 
should  pay  the  value  of  it  to  the  Jews.*  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  convert  from  Judaism,  having  been  baptised  on  Easter 
eve,  had  signalised  his  zeal  by  invading  the  synagogue  of 
Cagliari  on  the  following  day,  and  placing  in  it  his  baptismal 
robe,  with  a  cross  and  a  picture  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  he  was 
censured  for  the  proceeding,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  building 
should  be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners/  Sometimes,  however, 
Gregory  endeavoured  to  expedite  the  conversion  of  Jews  by 
holding  out  allowances  of  money  or  diminution  of  rent  as 
inducements,  and  by  increasing  the  rent  of  those  who  were 
obstinate  in  their  misbelief;*  and,  although  he  expressed  a  con- 
sciousness that  conversion  produced  by  such  means  might  be 
hypocritical,  he  justified  them  by  the  consideration  that  the 
children  of  the  converts  would  enjoy  Christian  training,  and 
might  thus  become  sincere  professors  of  the  Gospel.* 

Gregory  endeavoured  to  root  out  the  remains  of  paganism 
which  still  existed  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  islands  of 


Pagi,  X.  506;  T^u,  46,  61.  Rcttbcrg 
thiulu  the  story  fabulous,  because  Fre- 
degar  (c.  34)  miikes  her  a  Fmnkish 
princess,  and  nami^s  no  other  husbond 
than  Ago,"  /.  e.  Agilulf  (li.  180).  For 
the  famous  "  iron  crown  "  of  Agilulf,  see 
the  Patrol,  xcv.  551-6,  and  Ihicungc,  s. 
w.  Corona  Ferrea. 

<  Paul,  de  Gcstis  Langob.  iv.  6.  See 
Muratori,  Annali,  a.d.  51)9. 

»  Schrtickh,  xviii.  13k 

•  Kp.  iv.  34,  &c.;  Baron.  591.  32-7; 
592.  3-4  ;  Lau,  72. 

•  Ep.  vi.  23;  Schxockh,  xvii  320-3; 
liau,  142. 

'  Epp.  L  47;  Hi.  53.    Such  oompul- 


6ory  converHions  ore  often  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  time.  The  IVth 
council  of  Toledo  (aj).  633)  enacted 
tliat  Jews  should  not  be  *^  saved  against 
tlieir  will,"  but  tlint  those  who  had  been 
compelled  to  profess  Christianity  in  the 
reign  of  the  late  king  Sisebut,  should 
still  bo  obliged  to  adJiero  to  their  pro- 
foiwion.  (C.  57.  Cf.  Isid.  Hispal.  Hist 
Goth.  60,  in  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.)  Children 
of  Jews  are  to  be  separated  from  their 
parents,  and  to  Ik?  Christianly  trained 
in  monasteries  or  elsew^here.  O.  GO. 
»  Kp.  ix.  55.  y  Ep.  ix.  6. 

•  E.  g.  Epp.  iv.  32  ;  v.  8. 

•  Ep.  V.  8. 
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Sardinia  and  Corsica  He  wrote  in  reproof  of  landowners — some 
of  them  even  bishops— who  allowed  their  peasants  to  continue 
in  heathenism,  and  of  official  persons  who  suffered  themselves  to 
be  bribed  into  conniving  at  it.**  Sometimes  he  recommended 
lenity  as  the  best  means  of  converting  the  pagan  rustics ;  some- 
times the  imposition  of  taxes,  or  even  personal  chastisement.*^ 

But  the  most  memorable  of  Gregory's  attempts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  had  our  own  island  for  its  scene.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Britons  who  had  become  slaves  to 
the  northern  invaders  retained  some  sort  of  Christianity  but  the 
visil>le  appearance  of  a  church  no  longer  existed  among  them, 
and  the  last  bishops  within  the  Saxon  territory  are  said  to  have 
withdrawn  from  London  and  York  into  Wales  about  the  year 
587.^  The  zeal  of  controversy  has  largely  affected  the  represen- 
tations given  by  many  writers  of  the  subject  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived.  Those  in  the  Boman  interest  have  made  it  their  15 
object  to  narrow  as  much  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  British 
Christianity,  to  disparage  its  character,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
British  clergy  for  their  supineness  and  uncharitableness  in 
n^lecting  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  their  Saxon 
neighbours.  And  while  some  Anglican  writers  have  caught 
this  tone,  without  sufficiently  considering  what  abatements  may 
fairly  be  made  from  the  declamations  of  Gildas  and  from  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors  unfriendly  to  the  Britons;  or 
whether,  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  war,  and  in  the  state  of 
bondage  which  followed,  it  would  have  been  even  possible 
for  these  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  their  conquerors  and 
oppressors — other  protestants  have  committed  the  opposite  in- 
justice of  decrying  the  motives  and  puttuig  the  worst  construction 
on  the  actions  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
which  proceeded  from  Rome.' 

It  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  familiar  story  of  the  incident 
which  is  said  to  have  first  directed  Gregory  s  mind  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — the  sight  of  the  fair-haired 
captives  in  the  Roman  market,  and  the  succession  of  fanciful 
plays  on  words  by  which  he  declared  that  these  Angles  of  angelic 
beauty,  subjects  of  Aella,  king  of  Deira,  must  be  called  from  the 
ire  of  God,  and  taught  to  sing  Alleluiah,^  Animated  by  a  desire 

*  Epp.  iv.  23-6 ;       41 ;  vi.  1,  18 ;    Brit.  Eccles.  Antiq.,  in  Works,  v.  99, 
Lau,  102.  106. 

«  Ep.  iv.26;  ix.  65;  Lau,  242-3.  '  See  Sclirackh,  xvi  268/  Neand,  v. 

*  Lingard,H.  E.  i  89;  Lappenberg.    15;  Lappenb.  i.  136. 

i,  63,  133.  «  Beda,  ii.  1 ;  Paul.  17.   Mr.  Soames 

*  Rog.  Wendover,   i.  90 ;   Usaher,    disbelieTee  the  story.    (Ang.  Sax.  GL, 
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to  cany  out  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  he  resolved  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  Britain,  and  the  pope  (whether  Benedict 
or  Pelagius)  sanctioned  the  enterprise ;  but  the  people  of  Home, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  Gregory,  made  such  demonstrations 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.**  Although,  however,  he  was 
thus  prevented  from  executing  the  work  in  person,  he  kept  it  in 
view  until,  after  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  he  was  able  to 
commit  it  to  the  agency  of  others. 

Ethelbert  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent  in  568,  and 
in  593  had  attained  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  which  gave  him 
an  influence  over  the  whole  of  England  south  of  the  Humber.* 
About  570,  as  is  supposed,  he  had  married  a  Christian  princess. 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert.  kinp  of  Paris,  and  the  saintly  Ingo- 
berga.^  As  a  condition  of  this  marriage,  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion  was  secured  for  the  queen,  and  a  French  bishop,  named 
16  Luidhard  or  T^f^t^rd.  accompanied  her  to  the  Kentish  court."  It 
is  probable  that  Bertha,  in  the  course  of  her  long  union  with 
Ethelbert,  had  made  some  attempts,  at  least  indirectly,  to 
influence  him  in  favour  of  the  Gosi>el ;  perhaps,  too,  it  may  have 
been  from  her  that  Gregory  received  representations  which  led 
him  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  desirous  of 
Cliristian  instruction,  and  that  the  Biitons  refused  to  bestow 
it  on  them."  In  596,  during  an  interval  of  peace  with  the 
Lombards,**  the  pope  despatched  Au^jfustine.  provost  of  his  own 
monastery,  with  a  party  of  monks,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
England;  and  about  the  same  time  he  desired  Candidus, defensor 
of  the  papal  estates  in  GauJ,  to  buy  up  English  captive  youths, 
and  to  place  them  in  monasteries,  with  a  view  to  training  them 
for  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen.^  But  the  missionaries, 
while  in  the  south  of  France,  took  alarm  at  the  thought  of  the 
dangers  which  they  were  likely  to  incur  among  a  barbarous  and 
unbelieving  people  whose  language  was  utterly  unknown  to 

32-3  ;  Latin  Ch.  13-4.)   The  date  of  «  Bcda.  i.  25 ;  Inett,  i.  7.  Some  snp- 

thia  is  placed  by  some  in  the  early  days  pose  Luidliard  to  have  been  bishop  of 

of  Gn^gory's  monastic  life  (Job.  Diac.  i.  ISonlis  (see  Acta  SS.,  Feb.  25,  p.  408). 

22 :  Fleury,  xxxiv.  85) ;  by  otherH,  after  °  Sec  Epp.  vi.  58 ;  xi.  29 ;  Inett,  i. 

his  return  from  Constantinople.   (T^u,  8-10;  Schnickh,  xvi.  269;  Lingaid, 

36.)                            Paul.  19  21.  A.  8.  C.  i.  23.                «»  Lau,  139. 

'  Bcda,  i.  25;  ii.  5;  Turner,  Hist.  p  Ep.vi.  7.   The  commission  to  Can- 

Anglo-Sax.  i.  328,  338 ;  Lingard,  H.  E.  didus  is  placed  by  many  writers  (aa 

i.  88;  liappenb.  i.  127-8.  Thierry,  i.  49,  and  Lau,  213)  some 

^  Greg.  Turon.  iv.  26  (Patrol.  Ixxi.).  considerable  time  before  tlie  mission  of 

Cliaribert  waa  a  grandson  of  Clovls.  For  Au^'ustine.  But  it  appears  from  Ep.  yI. 

Ingobcrga,  see  Greg.  Turon.  ix.  26;  R.  57,  that  Augustine  and  Candidus  went 

O.  Jenkins,  in  *  Archaeologia  Cantiana/  intc»  Gaul  t^ether.    Lingard,  A.  S.  C 

iii.  20-1.  i.  21. 
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them,  and  their  chief  returned  to  Rome,  entreating  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  Instead  of 
assenting  to  this  petition,  however,  Gregory  encouraged  them 
to  go  on,  and  furnished  them  with  letters  to  various  princes 
and  bishops  of  Gaul,  whom  he  requested  to  support  them  by 
their  influence,**  and  to  supply  them  with  interpreters.  In  597 
Augustine,  with  about  forty  companions,  landed  in  the  Isle  of  /t/'^^ 
Thanet  Ethelbert,  on  being  apprised  of  their  arrival,  went  to 
meet  them ;  and  at  an  interview,  which  was  held  in  the  open 

1^   air,  because  he  feared  lest  they  might  practise  some  magical 
arts  if  he  ventured  himself  under  a  roof  with  them,  he  listened 
to  their  announcement  of  the  message  of  salvation^*^   The  king 
^  professed  hinc^elf  unable  at  once  to  abandon  the  belief  of  his 
Others  for  the  new  doctrines,  but  gave  the  missionaries  leave 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  his  capital,  Durovernum  (Canterbury), 
and  to  preach  freely  among  his  subjects.    They  entered  the  city 
in  procession,  chanting  litanies  and  displaying  a  silver  cross 
with  a  picture  of  the  Saviour.    On  a  rising  ground  without  the 
walls  they  found  a  church  of  the  Roman-British  period,  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  in  which  Luidhard  had  lately  celebrated  his  wor- 
ship ;  ■  and  to  this  day  the  spot  on  which  it  stood,  overlooking  17 
the  valley  of  the  Stour,  is  occupied  by  a  little  church,  which, 
after  many  architectural  changes,  exhibits  a  large  proportion  of 
ancient  Roman  materials.    There  Augustine  and  his  brethren 
worshipped;  and  by  the  spectacle  of  their  devout  and  self- 
denying  lives,  and  of  the  miracles  which  are  said  to  have 
accompanied  their  preaching,'  many  converts  were  drawn  to 
them.    Ethelbert  himself  was  baptised  on  Whitsimdav.  597, 
and  declared  his  wish  that  his  subjects  should  embrace  the 
Gospel,  although  he  professed  himself  resolved  to  put  no  con- 
straint on  their  opinions.^ 

Gregory  had  intended  that  Augustine,  if  he  succeeded  in 
making  an  opening  among  the  Saxons,  should  receive  episcopal 

<  Ep.  y\.  51-4,  57-9 ;  Bcda,  i.  23.    In  story  of  Ethelbert's  giving  np  his  palace 

his  letter  to  Theodoric  and  Theodebcrt  at  Canterbury  to  Augustine,  and  re- 

(vL  5S)  he  seems  to  speak  as  if  he  sup-  moving  his  own  residence  to  Reculver 

posed  the  Saxons  to  be  their  subjects—  (Thorn,  in  Twysden.  1760 ;  Somner's 

probably  by  way  of  compliment    See  Canterbury,  ed.  Battely,  82,  and  Ap- 

Lappenb.  i  118;  Thierry,  1.  51.  pend.  xxvii.).  appears  to  be  imitated 

»  £leda,  i.  25.  from  that  of  Constantino's  donation  to 

■  That  Luidhard  was  then  dead,  see  Pope  Sylvester,  and  is  not  found  until 

Pagi.  X.  619.  after  the  time  when  the  forged  Donation 

»  See  Martineau,  45,  seqq.  hnd  obtained  currency.    (See  below, 

•  Beda,  i  26 ;  Pagi,  x.  620.   The  p.  187). 
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consecratioD.'  For  this  purpose  the  missionary  now  repaired  to 
Aries ;  ^  and  from  that  city  he  sent  some  of  his  companions  to 
Rome  with  a  report  of  his  successes.  The  pope's  answer  eon- 
tains  advice  which  may  be  understood  as  hinting  at  some  known 
defects  of  Augustine's  character,  or  as  suggested  by  the  tone  of 
his  report.  He  exhorts  him  not  to  be  elated  by  his  success  or  by 
the  miracles  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform ;  he  must 
reckon  that  these  were  granted  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent.*  Having  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  journey  into  Gaul,  Augustine  returned  to  England 
by  Christmas,  597 ;  and  Gregory  was  able  to  announce  to  Eulogins 
of  Alexandria,  that  at  that  festival  the  missionaries  had  baptized 
ten  thousand  persons  in  one  day.* 

Iiithesummer  of  601  the  pope  despatched  a  reinforcement  to 
the  ij^nglislTinission.  The  new  auxiliaries — anaong^hom  were 
UleUitus  and  Justus,  successively  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and 
Faulinus,  afterwards  the  apostle  of  Northumbria — eaiTied  with 
them  a  large  supply  of  books,  including  the  Gospels,  with  church 
plate,  vestments,  relics  which  were  said  to  be  those  of  apostles 
and  martyrs,  and  the  pall  which  was  to  invest  Augustine  with 
the  dignity  of  a  metroiK)litan.^  Gregory  had  written  to  Ethel- 
bert,  exhorting  him  to  destroy  the  heathen  temples  in  his  domin- 
ions but,  ou  further  consideration,  he  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  sent  after  IMellitus  a  letter  for  the  guidance  of 
1^  Augustine,  desiring  him  not  to  destroy  the  temples,  but,  if  they 
were  well  built,  to  purify  them  with  holy  water,  and  convert 
them  to  the  woi-ship  of  the  true  God ;  thus,  it  was  hoped,  the 
j)eople  might  be  the  more  readily  attracted  to  the  new  religion, 
if  its  rites  were  celebrated  in  places  where  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  worship.  By  a  more  questionable  accommo- 
dation of  the  same  sort— for  which,  however,  the  authority 
of  Scripture  was  alleged — it  was  directed  that,  instead  of  the 
heathen  sacrific^es  and  of  the  banquets  which  followed  them, 
the  festivals  of  the  saints  whose  relics  were  deposited  in  any 
church  should  be  celebrated  by  makinfrnbooths  of  boughs. 


»  Bcda,  i.  23. 

y  That  liis  consecration  was  after  liis 
first  success,  not  (as  some  have  thoujjht) 
on  his  way  to  Brit»\in — see  Pagi,  x.  619  ; 
Inott,  i.  20;  Lingard,  A.  B.  C.  i.  64, 
308. 

»  Ep.  xi.  28 ;  Bcda,  L  31.  (See  Smith 
in  Patrol,  xcv.  316.) 

■  Ep.  wi.  30;  Beda,  i.  27.  "Ecce 


lingua  Bi  itanniie  qum  nil  aliud  no^emt 
nunm  barbanim  frendcre,  jamdodom  in 
divinis  laudibus  HcbriBum  oooplt  al- 
leluia rcsonare."  Greg.  MoraL  xxvii. 
21.  This,  as  the  editor  obscTves,  most 
liavc  been  added  after  the  compoBitioii  of 
the  b<K>k. 

b  Br  dm  i.  29 ;  Epp.  xL  58-G3, 66,  Ac 

«  Ep.  xi.  6a 
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aUying  animals,  and  feasting  on  them  with  religious  thank- 

Aboat  the  same  time  Gregory  returned  an  elaborate  set  of 
answers  to  some  questions  which  Augustine  had  proposed  as  to 
difficulties  which  had  occurred  or  might  be  expect^  to  occur 
to  him.*  As  to  the  dirision  of  ecclesiastical  funds,  he  states  the 
Boman  principle — that  a  fourth  part  should  be  assigned  to  the 
bighop  and  his  household  for  purposes  of  hospitality  ;  a  fourth  to_ 
the  clergy ;  another  to  the  poor ;  and  the  remaining  quarter  to  the 
maintenance  of  churches.  But  he  says  that  Augustine,  as  having 
been  trained  under  the  monastic  rule,  is  to  live  in  the  society 
of  his  clergy ;  and  that  it  is  needless  to  lay  down  any  precise 
regulations  as  to  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  charity  where  all 
things  are  held  in  common,  and  all  that  can  be  spared  is  to  be 
devoted  to  pious  and  religious  uses.    Such  of  the  clerks  not  in 
holy  orders'  as  might  wish  to  marry  might  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  a  maintenance  was  to  be  allowed  them.   In  reply  to  a 
question  whether  a  variety  of  relip^ious  usages  were  allowable 
where  the  fietith  was  the  same — a  question  probably  suggested  by 
the  circumstance  of  Xuidhard's  having  officiated  at  Canterbury 
according  to  the  Gallican  ^ite,' — the  pope's  answer  was  in  a 
spirit  no  less  unlike  to  that  of  his  predecessors  Innocent  and 
Leo  than  to  that  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Latin  church  of 
our  own  day.  He  desired  Augustine  to  select  from  the  usages  of 
any  churches  such  "  right,  religious,  and  pious  "  things  as  might 
seem  suitable  for  the  new  church  of  the  English ;  "  for,"  it  was  19 
said,  "  we  must  not  love  things  on  account  of  places,  but  places 
on  account  of  good  things."    With  respect  to  the  degrees  within 
which  marriage  was  to  be  forbidden,  Gregory,  while  laying  down 
a  law  for  the  baptised,  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  holy 
eucharist,  did  not  insist  on  the  separation  of  those  who  from 
ignorance  had  contracted  marriages  contrary  to  his  rule :  "  for," 

«  Ep.  xi.  76 ;  Beda,  i.  30.   See  Inctt;  the  holy  orders  about  the  twelfth  oen- 

i.  23-5;  Lau,  225;  Martineau,  53;  tury.    ^Martene,  ii.  2;  Walter.  435; 

Ozanam.  159.  Augusti,  xi.  224.)   Beleth,  in  the  end 

•  Ep.  xi.  64 ;  Beda,  i.  27.  of  that  ceutury,  speaks  of  it  as  some- 

'  *•  Cleriei  extra  sacros  ordines  con-  times  reckoned  with  the  lioly  orders, 

■tituti."    Mr.  Kemble  (ii.  414)  seems  and  sometimes  not  so  reckoned.  (Ka- 

to  suppose  that  by  »*Bacrofl  ordines"  tionale,  72;  Patrol,  ccii.)    Durandus,  a 

orders  of  monhi  are  meant;  but  the  century  laUr,  says.  *' Sacer  hodie  secun- 

•  holy  orders"  were  those  from  the  dum  Innocentium  tertium  reputatur. 

diaconate  upwards,  as  is  explained  with  liat.  Divin.    (Offie.  II.  viii  1.) 
reference  to  Gregory's  letter  in  the       f  Johnson's  Canons,  i.. 68. 
>:xcerptiooB  of  I^bert  (No.  160,  in      *  Cf.  Ep.  ix.  12.  fin.  Ihavecombmed 

Wilkina,  L  112,  ot  Thorpe,  34).  The  sub-  the  reading  of  Bede,  6oni«,  with  that  of 

diaconate  began  tO  be  included  among  Gregory's  epistles,  noibu. 
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he  said,  ^  the  church  in  this  time  corrects  some  sins  out  of  zeal, 
bears  with  some  out  of  lenity,  connives  at  some  out  of  consider- 
ation, and  so  bears  and  connives  as  by  this  means  often  to  restrain 
the  evil  which  she  opposes."  In  answer  to  another  inquiry, 
Augustine  was  told  that  he  must  not  interfere  with  the  bishojw 
of  Gaul  beyond  gently  hinting  to  them  such  things  as  might 
seem  to  require  amendment;  "  but,"  it  was  added,  "  we-commit 
to  your  brotherhood  the  care  of  all  the  British  bishops,  that  the 
ignorant  may  be  instructedTthe  weak  may  be  strengthened  by 
your  counsel,  the  perverse  may  be  corrected  by  your  authority." 

It  was  Gregory's  design  that  Augustine  should  make  London 
(his  metropolitical  see,  and  should  have  twelve  bishops  under 
ihim ;  that  another  metropolitan,  with  a  like  number  of  suffragans, 
/should,  when  circumstances  permitted,  be  established  at  York ; 
I  and  that,  after  the  death  of  Augustine,  the  archbishops  of  London 
land  York  should  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their 
Iconsecration.   But  this  scheme,  arranged  in  ignorance  of  the 
(political  divisions  which  had  been  introduced  into  Britain  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Eomans,  was  never  carried  out.  Augus- 
tine fixed  himself  in  the  Kentish  capital,  as  London  was  in 
another  kingdom ;  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury 
have,  although  riot  without  dispute  from  time  to  time,  continued 
to  be  primates  of  all  England.' 

The  bishops  of  the  ancient  British  church  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  which  Gregory  had  professed  to 
confer  on  his  emissary.  In  603,  Augustine,  through  the  influence 
of  Ethelbert,  obtained  a  conference  with  some  of  them  at  a  place 
which  from  him  was  called  Augustine's  Oak — probably  Aust 
Clive,  on  the  Severn.^  He  exhorted  them  to  adopt  the  Roman 
usages  as  to  certain  points  in  which  the  churches  differed,  and 
proposed  an  appeal  to  the  Divine  judgment  by  way  of  deciding 
20  between  the  rival  traditions.  A  blind  Saxon  was  brought  for- 
ward ;  the  Britons  were  unable  to  cure  him  ;  but  when  Augus- 
tine prayed  that  the  gift  of  bodily  light  to  one  might  be  the 
means  of  illuminating  the  minds  of  many,  it  is  said  that  the 
man  forthwith  received  his  sight.  The  Britons,  although  com- 
pelled by  this  miracle  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
Roman  cause,  said  that  they  could  not  alter  their  customs  with- 

«  Beda,  i.  29 ;  Johnson,  i.  74;  Kemble,  ap.  Twysd.  1686. 

'  ii.  859.   See  the  letter  of  Archbisliop  ^  Stevenson,  note  on  Bed.  iL  2.  Others 

Ralph  to  Ottlixtus  II.,  a.d.  1121;  Wil-  place  it  in  Worcestershire.  (Joyce, 'Eng- 

kins,  i.  898;  W.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pont  land's  Sacred  Synods,'  111.) 
iii.  7;  Stubbs,  Chron.  Pontit  £borac. 
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out  the  consent  of  their  countrymen ;  and  a  second  conference 
was  appointed,  at  which  seven  British  bishops  appeared,  with 
Dinoth,  abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  in 
Flintshire.  A  hermit,  whom  they  had  consulted  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  act,  had  directed  them  to  submit  to  Augus- 
tine if  he  were  a  man  of  God,  and,  on  being  asked  how  they 
should  know  this,  had  told  them  to  observe  whether  Augustine 
rose  up  to  greet  them  on  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  meeting.™ 
As  the  archbishop  omitted  this  courtesy,  the  Britons  concluded 
that  he  was  proud  and  domineering ;  they  refused  to  listen  to 
his  proposal  that  their  other  differences  of  observance  shouldbe 
borne  with  if  thev  would  comply  with  the  Roman  usages  as  to 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  administer- 
ing baptism,"  and  would  join  with  him  in  preaching  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  whereupon  Augustine  is  said  to  have  told  them  in  anger 
that,  if  they  would  not  have  peace  with  their  brethren,  they 
would  have  war  v^-ith  their  enemies,  and  suffer  death  at  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  they  refused  to  preach  the  way  of  life.®  In 
judging  of  this  affair,  we  shall  do  well  to  guard  against  the  par- 
tiality which  has  led  many  writers  to  cast  the  blame  on  the 
Bomans  or  on  the  Britons  exclusively.  We  may  respect  in  the 
Britons  their  desire  to  adhere  to  old  ways  and  to  resist  foreign 
assumption ;  in  the  missionaries,  their  anxiety  to  establish  unity 
in  external  matters  with  a  view  to  the  great  object  of  spreading 
the  Gospel :  but  the  benefits  which  might  have  been  expected 
were  lost  through  the  arrogant  demeanour  of  the  one  party,  and 
through  the  narrow  and  stubborn  jealousy  of  the  other.^ 

*  See  CoUier,  L  177,  agamst  Baro-  sion,  because  the  Arians  had  used  three 

niufl.  as  symboliaine  their  doctrine  of  the 

■  •*  Ut  ministerinm  haptizandi,  qno  inferiority  of  the  second  and  third  Per- 

Deo  renascimur,  jiixta  morem  sanctsB  sous  in  the  Godhead.   £p.  i.  43. 

RomansB  et  apostohciB  ecclesisB  com-  Beda,  ii.  2. 

pleatis.**   Dr.  Lingard  (A.  8.  G.  i.  69,  p  As  nothing  is  said  of  any  discussion 

822)  and  Mr.  Stevenson  (Eng.  Gh.  His-  about  tlie  Roman  supremacy,  Dr.  Lin- 

torians,  i  358)  render  eompleatis,  by  gard  (A.  S.  G.  i.  67,  380)  infers  that  on 

"perfect,"  and  suppose  it  to  refer  to  that  subject  the  Britons  did  not  diflfer 

confirmation,  which  at  Home  was  ad-  from  the  missionaries.   But  how  could 

ministered  at  the  great  festiyals  im-  they  have  more  eflfectually  disowned 

mediately  after  baptism.    Archdeacon  any  such  supremacy  than  by  their  con- 

Chnrton  (Early  Eng.  Gh.  44)  and  Mr.  duct?    If,  as  Dr.  Lingard  supposes 

Martineau  (56)  understand  it  to  relate  (68),  the  story  has  been  embellished,  the 

to  the  question  of  one  or  three  immer-  embellishment  must  have  been  in  the 

sions.   The  second  view  seems  to  me  Roman  interest.  A  letter  or  speech,  first 

the  more  probable,  although,  if  Angus-  published  by  Bpelman,  in  which  Dinoth 

tine  insisted  on  the  Roman  practice  of  is  made  to  disavow  the  bishop  of  Rome 

trine  immersion,  it  was  contrary  to  the  (Patrol,  lix.  21),  is.  however,  probably 

directions  given  by  Gregory  for  Spain,  spurious.   See  Lingard,  A.  S.  G.  i.  71 : 

where  he  appiored  the  practice  of  the  Giesel.  I.  ii.  462;  GolUer,  i.  179;  Inett, 

catholics  in  b^Using  by  single  immer-  i.  33 ;  Martineau,  57. 
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21  Augustine  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after  the  conference.^ 
Before  his  death  he  had  wn^rated  Justus  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Bochester,  and  Melhtug  thafof  Londgn,  the  capital  of  Saberct^ 
nephew  of  JKthelbert,  and  king  of  Essex;'  he  had  also  conse- 
crated Laurence  as  his  own  successor.,  and  he  left  to  him  the 
completion  of  the  great  monastery  which  he  had  begun  to  build, 
without  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  but  which  in  later  times  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
founder  himself.*  The  threat  or  prophecy  which  he  had  uttered 
at  the  meeting  with  the  Britons  was  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  some 
years  after,  when  Ethelfrid,  the  pagan  king  of  Bemicia,  invaded 
AD  613?  ^^^^^  territory.  In  a  battle  at  Caerleon  on  the  Dee, 
Ethelfrid  saw  a  number  of  unarmed  men,  and,  on  in* 
quiry,  was  told  that  they  were  monks  of  Bangor  who  had  come 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  countrymen.  "  Then,"  he  cried, 
"  although  they  have  no  weapons,  they  are  fighting  against  us ;  '* 
^nd  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  About  twelve 
hundred,  it  is  said,  were  slain,  and  only  fifty  escaped  by  flight.* 

Amidst  the  pressure  of  his  manifold  occupations,  and  notwith- 
standing frequent  attacks  of  sickness,  Gregory  found  time  for 
the  composition  of  extensive  works.  The  most  voluminous  of 
these,  the  '  Morals '  on  the  book  of  Job,  vas  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  with  whom  he  had 
made  acquaintance  at  Constantinople,  where  the  Spanish  prelate 
was  employed  in  soliciting  the  emperor  to  aid  his  convert  Her- 
menegild.^  It  cannot  be  said  that  Gregory  s  qualifications  for 
commenting  on  holy  Scripture  were  of  any  critical  kind ;  he  re- 
peatedly states  that  (notwithstanding  his  residence  of  some  years 
at  Constantinople),  he  was  ignorant  even  of  Greek,^  and  the 
nature  of  his  work  is  indicated  by  its  title.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  Job  sometimes  makes  use  of  figurative  language,  he 
infers  that  in  some  passages  the  literal  sense  does  not  exist ;  *  and 
he  applies  himself  chiefly  to  explaining  the  typical  and  moral 

1  His  death  is  placed  by  some  in  the  admitted  (Soames,  Ang.  Sax.  Ch.  46 ; 

same  year,  603 ;  by  Baronius  in  604  ;  Stevenson  in  loc.).  Moreover,  as  Ethel- 

by  others,  in  605 ;  by  Pagi  (xi.  74),  frid  was  a  pagan,  and  beyond  the  limits 

and  Mabillon  (Annal.  L  286),  in  607 ;  of  the  Brctwalda's  influence,  it  does  not 

by  the  Bollandists  (Acta  SS.  Mai.  26,  appear  how  Augustine  could  have  insti- 

p.  840),  in  608.    See  Hussey,  n.  in  Bed,  gated  him  against  the  Britons,  if  alive 

ii.  3.                       '  Inett,  i.  38.  and  desirous  so  to  do. 

•  Beda,  i.  33 ;  ii.  4.  »  Ep.  ad  Leandr.  prefixed  to  the 

*Beda,  112.  The  genuineness  of  the  book;  Mariana,  iv.  124.    See  voL  i. 

words,  in  which  it  is  said  tliat  Au-  p.  555. 

c^ustine  was  dead  long  before  this,  has  "  Epp.  vil.  32 ;  xi.  74. 

£een  questioned,  bat  is  now  generally  >  £p.  ad  Leandr.  c.  3. 
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senses— often  carrying  to  an  extreme  the  characteristic  faults  of  22 
this  kind  of  interpretation — strange  wresting  of  the  language 
of  Scripture,  and  introduction  of  foreign  matter  under  pretence  of 
explaining  what  is  written.'^  He  regards  Job  as  a  type  of  the 
Sayiour ;  the  patriarch's  wife,  of  the  carnally-minded ;  his  friends, 
as  representing  heretics;  their  conviction,  as  signifying  the 
reconciliation  of  the  heretics  to  the  church.  The  *  Morals '  were 
greatly  admired.  Marinian,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  caused  them  to 
be  read  in  church;  but  Gregory^ desired  that  this  might  be 
given  up,  as  the  book,  not  being  intended  for  popular  use,  might 
be,  to  some  hearers,  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  means  of  spiritual 
ad?ancement.* 

The  *  Pastoral  Rule,'  written  in  consequence  of  Gregory's 
Wing  been  censured  by  John,  the  predecessor  of  Marinian,  for 
attempting  to  decline  the  episcopate,  also  contains  some  curious 
specimens  of  allegorical  interpretation ; '  but  it  is  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  pranticftl  wjsdgm  and  bv  an  experienced  knowledge  of 
tjie  heart.  It  was  translated  into  various  languages ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  was  made  by  king  Alfred,  who  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
every  bishop  in  his  kingdom  for  preservation  in  the  cathedral 
church.**    In  France,  it  was  adopted  as  a  rule  of  episcopal  con- 
duct by  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne  and  his  son ;°  and 
some  synods  ordered  that  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
bbhops  at  their  consecration.** 

In  his  '  Dialogues,'  addressed  to  Queen  Theodelinda,®  Gregory 
discourses  with  a  deacon  named  Peter  on  the  miracles  of  Italian 
saints.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  been  questioned,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  anile  legends  with  which  it  is  filled.'  But  the 
evidence  of  the  authorship  is  generally  admitted  to  be  suflS- 
cient;*  and  it  is  to  be  noted  to  Gregory's  praise  that  he  re- 23 

r  See  Mil  man,  i.  407.  836,  cap.  ii.  4,  &c. 

•  Ep.  xii  24.  Hincmar,  t.  ii.  p.  389 ;  Dnpin,  y. 

*  Sach  as  the  commentary  on  the  dia-    134-5 ;  Lau,  315. 

qualifications  for  the  priesthood  in  Levit.  ®  Paul.  Warnefr.  Hist.  Langob.  iv.  5 

xxi  18.    The  ncfte,  it  is  said,  signifies  (Patrol,  xcv.).    In  this  circumstance 

disereiion.    "  Panro  autem  naso  eat*  qui  Dean  Mibnan  sees  the  best  apology  for 

ad  tenendam  mensuram  discretionis  ido-  the  legends  which  Gregory  has  stamped 

nena  non  eat.  .  .  .  Nasus  enim  grandis  with  his  authority.     "  They  mi^ht  be, 

et  tortus  est  discretionis  subtilitas  im-  if  not  highly  coloured,  selected  with  less 

moderata,  quae,  dum  plus  quam  decet  scruple,  to  impress  the  Lombard  queen 

excreverit,  actionis  mtB  rectitudinem  with  the  wonder-working  power  of  the 

ipsa  confundit"  (L  11).  Roman  clergy,  and  of  the  orthodox 

»»  Pauli,  •  Konig  Aelfred/  236.   Ber-  monks  and  bishops  of  Italy/'  i.  427. 

lin,  1851.  '  See,  for  example,  the  story  as  to 

«  Cone.  Mogunt  ap.  Hard.  iv.  1008 ;  Theodoric,  quoted  from  it  in  vol.  i.  p. 

Cone.  Rem.  c.  10 ;  Cone.  Turon.  c.  3 ;  533. 

Gone  Oabilon.  c  1 ;  (all  a.d.  813).  Cone.  '  Dupin,  v.  137-8 ;  SchrOckh,  xvii. 

Paris.  A.D.  829,  o.  4 ;  Cone.  Aqcdsgr.  aj).  322-5 ;  Lau,  316-8 ;  Bahr,  ii.  448, 
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peatedly  warns  his  disciple  against  attaching  too  much  value  to 
the  miracles  which  are  related  with  such  unhesitating  credulity.** 
In  the  fourth  book,  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death  is  discussed. 
Peter  asks  why  it  is  that  new  revelations  are  now  made  on  the 
subject,  and  is  told  that  the  time  is  one  of  twilight  between 
the  present  world  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, such  revelations  are  now  seasonable.*  The  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  is  here  advanced  more  distinctly  than  in  any  earlier 
writing.*^  The  oriental  idea  of  a  purifying  fire,  through  which 
souls  must  pass  at  the  day  of  judgment,  had  been  maintained  by 
Origen ;™  but  at  a  later  time  the  belief  in  a  process  of  cleansing 
between  death  and  judgment  was  deduced  from  St.  Paul's 
words,  that  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,"  and  that  some 
shall  be  "  saved  as  by  fire ; "  "  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  such 
means  every  one  who  died  in  the  orthodox  faith,  however  faulty 
his  life  might  have  been,  would  eventually  be  brought  to  salva- 
tion. St.  Augustine  earnestly  combated  this  error,  and  main- 
tained that  the  probation  of  which  the  apostle  spoke  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  trials  which  are  sent  on  men  during  the  present 
life.  He  thought,  however,  that,  for  those  who  in  the  main  had 
been  servants  of  Christ,  there  might  perhaps  be  a  purging  of 
their  remaining  imperfections  after  death ;  and,  although  he 
was  careful  to  state  this  opinion  as  no  more  than  a  conjecture, 
the  great  authority  of  his  name  caused  it  to  be  soon  more 
confidently  hekL^  Gregory  lays  it  down  that  as  every  one 
departs  hence,  so  is  he  presented  in  the  judgment ;  yet  that  we 
must  believe  that  for  some  slight  transgressions  there  is  a  pur- 
gatorial fire  before  the  judgment  day.^  In  proof  of  this  are 
alleged  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew  xii.  32,  irom 
which  it  is  inferred,  as  it  had  already  been  inferred  by  Augus- 
tine,^ that  some  sins  shall  be  forgiven  "in  the  world  to  come;" 
and  the  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  tales  of  visions,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  persons  suffering  in  purgatory  had  appeared,  and  had 
entreated  that  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  might  be  offered  in  order 
to  their  relief.*  A  work  in  which  religious  instruction  was  thus 
combined  with  the  attractions  of  romantic  fiction  naturally 

^  See  Noand.  v.  202-3.  p  Giesel.  vL  418-9  ;  Hagenbach,  i. 

»  Dial.  iv.  41.  3S2. 

^  Schrockh,  xvii.  332-3 ;  Lan,  508  ;  s  Dial.  iv.  39. 

Giesel.  I.  ii.  434-5 ;  Hagenbach,  L  382.  '  Do  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  xxiv.  2. 

■»  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  113.  "  Against  the  legend  of  Gregory's 

"  1  Cor.  iii.  12-15.  having  delivered  the  soul  of  the  Em- 

®  De  QasDstion.  Dulcitii,  i.  13-14;  peror  Trajan  by  hie  prayers  (Joh.  Diac. 

.Enchiridion,  68-9 ;  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  26.  11.  440),  see  Nat.  Alex.  t.  v.  Dissert.  1. 
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became  very  popniar.   Pope  Zacharias  (aj).  741-752)  rendered  24 
it  into  his  native  Greek ;  *  it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon 
under  Alfred's  care,  by  Werfrith,  bishop  of  Worcester;^  and 
among  the  other  translations  was  one  into  Arabic/ 

Gregory  has  been  accused  of  having  destroyed  or  mutilated 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Boman  greatness  in  order  that  they 
might  not  distract  the  attention  of  pilgrims,*  and  of  having, 
from  a  like  motive,  burnt  the  Palatine  library,^  and  endeavoured 
to  exterminate  the  copies  of  Livy's  History.*  These  stories  are 
now  rejected  as  fictions  invents  during  the  middle  ages  with  a 
view  of  doing  honour  to  his  zeal ;  *  but  it  is  unquestionable  that 
he  disliked  and  discouraged  pagan  literature.  In  the  epistle 
prefixed  to  his  'Morals'  he  professes  himself  indifferent  to  style, 
and  even  to  grammatical  correctness,  on  the  ground  that  the 
words  of  inspiration  ought  not  to  be  tied  down  under  the  rules 
of  Donatus.^  And  in  a  letter  to  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Vienne, 
who  was  reported  to  have  given  lessons  in  "grammar,"  he  does 
not  confine  his  rebuke  to  the  unseemliness  of  such  employment 
for  a  member  of  the  episcopal  order,  but  declares  that  even  a 
religious  layman  ought  not  to  defile  his  lips  with  the  blas- 
phemous praises  of  false  deities.^  However  this  contempt  of 
secular  learning  may  be  excused  in  Gregory  himself,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  his  authority  did  much  to  foster  a  contented 
ignorance  in  the  ages  which  followed.^ 

In  other  respects  the  pope's  opinions  were  those  of  his  age, 
controlled  in  some  measure  by  his  practical  good  sense.  His 
reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  church  may  be  inferred  from 

*  Anastasius,  165.  •  See  Bayle,  notes  L,  M,  N ;  Gibbon, 
«  Pauli's  Aelfred,  237.  iv.  268  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  389 ;  Gregorov.  ii. 
'  Bchrockh,  xvii.  335.  96-9.  Schriickh's  dislike  of  Gregory,  how- 

*  Platina,  84-5.  ,  ever,  inclines  him  to  believe  the  tale  as 
y  Job.  Sarisb.  Polycraticus,  ii.  26 ;    to  the  library,  xvi.  59.      Ad  Leand.  5. 

viii.  19  (Patrol,  cxcix.  461,  792).   In       «  Ep.  xi.  54.    See  Bayle,  note  M  ; 

the  first  of  these  passages  the  authors  of  Neand.  v.  207;  Lau,  304.   The  Bene- 

the  *  Art  de  V^rin»?r  les  Dates'  (iii.  279)  dictines  wish  to  suppose  that  Gregory 

contend,  with  seeming  reason,  that  we  did  not  blame  the  thing  but  the  manner, 

ought   to  read  "  reprobatae  lectionis  But  the  work  from  which  they  quote  a 

scripta  **  (not  "  probatas  "),  and  to  under-  sanction  of  profane  learning  is  spurious; 

stand  astrological  books,  which  were  and  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Leander 

so  styled  in  the  Digest    But  in  the  rather  favours  the  opposite  view.  (Lau, 

other  passage,  John  says  distinctly :  20.)   Desiderius  was  murdered  by  Bru- 

"Fertur  Gregorius  bibliothecam  com-  nichild's  contrivance  in  607,  and  has 

ba<(sisse  gentilem,  quo  divinse  paginaa  been  canonised.    Vita  8.  Desider.  ap. 

gratior  esset  locus,  et  major  auctoritas,  Bouquet,  iii.  484,  or  Acta  SS.  May  23. 
et  diligentia  stuiliosior."  Fleury,  xxxvi.  35 ;  Giesel.  1.  ii. 

*  The  earliest  authority  for  this  is  38>^.  The  letter  is  cited  as  an  authority 
Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence  in  by  Atto  of  Vercolli  in  the  10th  century, 
the  15th  century.  Bayle,  art.  Crr«?yatre  Z.,  De  Pressuria  Eodes.  p.  ii,  (Patrol, 
n.  N.  cxxxiv.  75.) 
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25  his  repeated  declarations  that  he  regarded  the  first  four  general 
councils  as  standing  on  the  same  level  with  the  four  Gospels 
It  has  been  argued  from  some  passages  in  his  works  that  he 
held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  eucharist ; '  but 
his  words,  although  sometimes  highly  rhetorical,  do  not  seem  to 
affirm  any  other  than  a  spiritual  presence  of  the  Saviour's-  body 
and  blood  in  the  consecrated  elements. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  his  character  and  history,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Gregory  was  a  zealous  fri^d  to 
monachism.  He  protected  the  privileges  and  property  of 
monastic  societies  against  the  encroachments  of  the  bishops, 
and  in  many  cases  he  exempted  monks  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction as  to  the  management  of  their  affairs,  although  he  was 
careful  to  leave  the  bishops  imdisturbcd  in  the  right  of  superin- 
tending their  morals.*  But,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  the 
monastic  life,  he  detected  and  denounced  many  of  the  deceits 
which  may  be  compatible  with  asceticism ;  perhaps  his  disagree- 
ments with  John  "the  Faster"  may  have  aided  him  to  see 
these  evils  the  more  clearly.^  With  reference  to  the  edicts  of 
Justinian  which  had  sanctioned  the  separation  of  married 
persons  in  order  to  enter  on  the  monastic  profession,  he  plainly 
declares  that  such  an  act,  although  allowed  by  human  laws,  is 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.*  Nor,  although  he  contributed  to 
extend  the  obligation  to  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  was  his  zeal 
for  the  enforcement  of  it  violent  or  inconsiderate;  thus,  in 
directing  that  the  sub-deacons  of  Sicily  should  in  future  be 
restrained  from  marriage,  he  revoked  an  order  of  his  predecessor, 
by  which  those  who  had  married  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Koman  rule  were  compelled  to  sei)arate  from  their  wives.* 

A  veneration  for  relics  is  strongly  marked  in  Gregory's 
writings.  It  was  his  practice  to  send,  in  token  of  his  especial 
favour,  presents  of  keys,  in  which  were  said  to  be  contained 
some  filings  of  St.  Peter's  chains.  These  keys  were  accompanied 
by  a  prayer,  that  that  which  had  bound  the  apostle  for  mar- 
tyrdom might  loose  the  receiver  from  all  his  sins ;  ^  and  to  some 

•  Epp.  i.  25 ;  iii.  10.  See  above,  p.  13.       *  Ep.  xi.  45  (col.  1161).   See  vol.  i. 

'  As  Dialog,  iv.  58,  quoted  in  Prcef.  p.  572. 
Bened.  p.  29.    See  Schroekh,  xvii.  305 ;         Ep.  i.  44  (col.  506).    Hie  regida- 

Lau,  483-4.  tioDS  on  this  subject  are  summed  up  by 

»  Epp.  ii.  42 ;  vi.  11 ;  vii.  12 ;  viii.  Theiner,  i.  355,  ecj^q. 
15,  34;  ix.  Ill;  Cone.  Rom.  ad.  601,       *  Ep.  vi.  6;  vii.  28,  and  elsewhere, 

ap.  Greg.  t.  iii.  1340-2 ;  Schroekh,  xvii.  with  some  variety  of  form.    For  the 

801-3.  history  of  the  apostle's  chains,  see  Gre- 

Neand.  v.  206 ;  Lau,  126.  gorov.  i.  213. 
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monastery  of  Bangor,  which,  with  the  houses  and  cells  de- 
pendent on  it,  contained  a  society  of  three  thousand  monks, 
27  under  the  government  of  its  founder,  ComgaL"  Golumban 
resolved  to  detach  himself  from  earthly  things  by  leaving  his 
country,  after  the  example  of  Abraham,  and  in  589*  he  crossed 
the  sea  with  twelve  companions,  first  into  Britain  and  thence 
into  Gaul.  He  had  intended  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
nations  beyond  the  Frankish  dominions ;  but  the  decayed  state 
of  religion  and  discipline  offered  him  abundant  employment  in 
Gaul,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Guntram  king  of  Burgundy,'  he 
settled  in  that  country."  Declining  ,the  king's  offers  of  a  better 
position,  he  established  himself  in  the  Vosges,  where  a  district 
which  in  the  Eoraan  times  was  cultivated  and  populous  had 
again  become  a  wilderness,  while  abundant  remains  of  Roman 
architecture  and  monuments  of  the  old  idolatry  were  left  as 
evidence  of  its  former  prosperity.  Here  he  successively  founded 
three  monasteries,  Anegray,  Luxeuil,  and  Fontaines.  For  a 
time  the  missionaries  had  to  endure  great  hardships ;  they  had 
often  for  days  no  other  food  than  wild  herbs  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  until  their  needs  were  supplied  by  means  which  are  de- 
scribed as  miraculous.  But  by  degrees  the  spectacle  of  their 
severe  and  devoted  life  made  an  impression  on  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood.  They  were  looked  on  with  reverence  by  men 
of  every  class,  and  while  their  religious  instructions  were  gladly 
lieard,  their  labours  in  clearing  and  tilling  the  land  encouraged 
the  inhabitants  to  exertions  of  the  same  kind.  The  monasteries 
were  speedily  filled  with  persons  attracted  by  the  contrast  which 
Columban's  system  presented  to  the  general  relaxation  of  piety 
and  morals  among  the  native  monks  and  clergy ;  and  children 
of  noble  birth  were  placed  in  them  for  education.* 

The  Rule  of  Golumban  was  probably  derived  in  great  measure 
from  the  Irish  Bangor.^  The  main  principle  of  it  was  the  incul- 
cation of  absolute  obedience  to  superiors,  the  entire  mortification 
of  the  individual  will*^ — a  principle  which  is  dangerous,  as 
relieving  the  mind  from  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  as 

»  Jonfts,  6-9 ;  Vita  II.  S.  ComgaUi,      »  The  Histoire  Litteraire  says  585 

12  (Acta  SS.  Mai.  10) ;  Bernard.  Vita  8.  (iii.  506).    See  Rettb.  ii.  37. 
Maloch.  12  (Patrol,  clxxxii.) ;  Lanigan,       r  See  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ben.  ii.  10. 
ii.  201.    Comgal,  who  is  said  to  have       ■  Jonas,  10 ;  Walaf.  Strabo,  Vita  S. 

been  abbot  fifty  years,  is  celebrated  Galli,  in  Bouq.  iii.  474,  seqq. ;  Bettb.  ii. 

under  the  name  of  Faustus  in  Golum-  36-7. 
ban's   *  Instructiones,'   ii.  1  (Patrol.      •  Jonas,  13-19. 
Ixxx.).   Vita  I.  4,  in  Acta  SS.  Mat  10 ;      *  Lanigan,  ii.  267. 
Henschon,  ib.  p.  581.  «  CJc  1,  9  (Patrol.  Ixxx.). 
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tendmg  either  to  deaden  the  spirit,  or  to  deceive  it  into  pride 
veiled  nnder  the  appearance  of  humility.*^  The  diet  of  the 
monks  was  to  be  coarse^®  and  was  to  be  proportioned  to  their 
labour.  But  Columban  warned  against  excessive  abstinence,  as  28 
being  "not  a  virtue  but  a  vice."  "Every  day,"  it  was  said, 
"  there  must  be  fasting,  as  every  day  there  must  be  refreshment ;" 
and  every  day  the  monks  were  also  to  pray,  to  work,  and  to  read/ 
There  were  to  be  three  services  by  day  and  three  by  night,  at 
hours  variable  according  to  the  season.'  The  monastic  plainness 
was  extended  even  to  the  sacred  vessels,  which  were  not  to  be  of 
any  material  more  costly  than  brass ;  ^  and,  among  other  things, 
it  is  noted  that  Columban  in  some  measure  anticipated  the  later 
usage  of  the  Latin  church  by  excluding  novices  and  other  insuffi- 
ciently instructed  persons  from  the  eucharistic  cup,*  To  the 
Kule  was  attached  a  Penitential,  which,  instead  of  leaving  to 
the  abbot  the  same  discretion  in  the  appointment  of  punishments 
which  was  allowed  by  the  Benedictine  system,  lays  down  the 
details  with  curious  minuteness.  Corporal  chastisement  is  the 
most  frequent  penalty.  Thus,  six  strokes  were  to  be  given  to 
every  one  who  should  call  anything  his  own ;  to  every  one  who 
should  omit  to  say  "  Amen  "  after  the  abbot's  blessing,  or  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  spoon  or  his  candle ;  to  every  one 
who  should  talk  at  meals,  or  who  should  fail  to  repress  a  cough 
at  the  beginning  of  a  psalm.  Ten  strokes  were  the  punishment 
for  striking  the  table  with  a  knife,  or  for  spilling  beer  on  it. 
For  heavier  offences  the  mmiber  rose  as  high  as  two  hundred ; 
but  in  no  case  were  more  than  twenty-five  to  be  inflicted  at  once. 
Among  the  other  penances  were  fasting  on  bread  and  water, 
psalm-singing,  humble  postures,  and  long  periods  of  silence. 
Penitents  were  not  allowed  to  wash  their  hands  except  on 
Sunday.  They  were  obliged  to  kneel  at  prayers  even  on  the 
Lord  8  day  and  in  the  pentecostal  season.*  Columban  warned 
his  monks  against  relying  on  externals;*  but  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  his  warnings  can  have  been  powerful  enough 
to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  a  system  so  circumstantial 
and  so  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  formal  observances. 

Columban  fell  into  disputes  with  his  neighbours  as  to  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter,  in  which  he  followed  the  custom  of  his  native 

*  Schrockh,  xrit  423 ;  Neand.  Mem.  fnerint  tales,  ad  calicem  non  aooedant." 
438 ;  Bettb.  iL  37.  C.  10,  col.  220,  D.   See  below,  voL  iU. 

•  «  VUis  et  vetpertinus"  c.  3.  260.  ^  0.  10. 

'  O.  8.    »  0. 7.    ^  Fleupy,  xxxv.  10.      ^  Instructio  iL  (PatroL  Ixix.  234) ; 
I  «  Et  novi,  quia  indocti,  et  quicunque    Neand.  v.  41-2. 
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country."  He  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Gregory  and  to  BoniGm 
(either  the  third  or  the  fourth  pope  of  that  name),  requesting 
that  they  would  not  consider  his  practice  as  a  ground  for  breaob 
of  communion."  In  Iiis  letters  to  popes,  while  he  speaks  with 
high  respect  of  the  Boman  see,  the  British  spirit  of  independence 
strongly  appears.  He  exhorts  Gregory  to  reconsider  the  quesUoa 
of  the  paschal  cycle  without  deferring  to  the  opinions  of  Leo  or  od 
29  other  elder  popes ;  "  perhaps,"  he  says,  "  in  this  case,  a  living 
dog  may  be  better  than  a  dead  limy  ®  He  even  sets  the  churcl 
of  Jerusalem  above  that  of  Rome :  You,"  he  tells  Boniface  IT, 
^  are  almost  heavenly,  and  Eome  is  the  head  of  the  churches  o 
the  world,  saving  the  special  prerogative  of  the  place  of  tb^ 
Lord's  resurrection ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  proportira 
as  the  dignity  of  the  Eoman  bishops  is  great,  so  ought  their  can 
to  be  great,  lest  by  perversity  they  lose  it."^  Another  letter  ox 
the  subject  of  Easter  is  addressed  to  a  Gaulish  synod.  He  entreatfl 
the  bishops  to  let  him  follow  the  usage  to  which  be  has  h&esk 
accustomed,  and  to  allow  him  to  live  peaceably,  as  he  had  already 
lived  for  twelve  years,  amid  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  and  beside 
the  bones  of  his  seventeen  deceased  brethren.** 

After  a  residence  of  about  twenty  years  in  Burgundy,  Colum- 
ban  incurred  the  displeasure  of  king  Theodoric  II.,  by  whom  he 
had  before  been  held  in  great  honour.  Brunichild,  the  grand- 
mother of  Theodoric,  according  to  a  policy  not  uncommon  among 
A  D  610  ^^^^  queen-mothers  of  India  in  our  own  day,  endeavoured 
*  to  prolong  her  influence  in  the  kingdom  by  encouraging 
the  young  prince  in  a  life  of  indolence  and  sensuality.'  Colum- 
ban  repeatedly,  both  by  word  and  by  letter,  remonstrated  against 
Theodoric's  courses :  ho  refused  to  bless  his  illegitimate  children, 
and,  with  much  vehemence  of  beliaviour,  rejected  the  hospitality 
of  the  court,  making  (it  is  said)  the  dishes  and  drinking-vessels 
which  were  set  before  him  fly  into  pieces  by  his  word."  The 
king,  whom  Brunichild  diligently  instigated  against  him,  told 
him  that  he  was  not  unwise  enough  to  make  him  a  martyr,  but 
ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  Nantes  with  his  Irish  monks,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  sent  back  to  their  own  countiy.*  The 
journey  of  the  missionaries  across  France  was  rendered  a  series 
of  triumplis  by  the  miracles  of  Columban,  and  by  the  popular 


»  See  vol.  i.  p.  558.      »  Ep.  i.  3. 
o  Ep.  i.  2.   (Eccl.  ix.  4.) 
p  Ep.  V.  10.  I  Ep.  ii. 

'  Walafr.  Strabo  ap.  Boiiq.  iii.  474. 


■  Jonas,  31-2.  There  is  a  vindicatkm 
of  Columban  and  his  biographer  a^naioM 
Velly  in  the  Hist  Litt.  zii.,  Ayertiasem. 
iz.  seqq.  *  Jonas,  38. 
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enthosiasm  in  bis  favour.'*  On  their  arrival  at  Nantes,  the  vessel 
which  was  intended  to  convey  them  to  Ireland  was  prevented 
bymiracalous  causes  from  performing  its  task ; '  and  Ck>lumban, 
being  then  allowed  to  choose  his  own  course^  made  his  way  to 
Metz,  where  Theodebert  11.  of  Austrasia  gave  him  leave  to  preach 
\    throughout  his  dominions/   He  then  ascended  the  Bhine  into  30 
Switzerland,  and  laboured  for  a  time  -in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake  of  Zurich.    At  Tuggen,  it  is  said,  he  found  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  assembled  around  a  large  vat  of  beer,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  intended  as  a  sacrifice  to  Woden.  By  breathing 
on  it,  he  made  the  vessel  burst  with  a  loud  noise,  so  that,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  "  it  was  manifest  that  the  devil  had  been 
hidden  in  it."  *   His  preaching  and  miracles  gained  many  con- 
verts, but  after  a  time  he  was  driven,  by  the  hostility  of  the 
idolatrous  multitude,  to  remove  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bregenz,on  the  lake  of  Constance,  where  he  found  circumstances 
feTonrable  to  the  success  of  his  work.  The  country  had  formerly 
been  Christian;  many  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  baptised, 
'   although  they  had  afterwards  conformed  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
Alamanni,  who  had  overrun  it ;  and  the  Alamannic  law,  made 
Wider  Fraukish  influence,  already  provided  for  Christian  clergy 
the  same  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  France.*  Columban 
was  kindly  received  by  a  presbyter  named  Willimar :  ^  he  des- 
troyed the  idols  of  the  people,  threw  them  into  the  lake,  and  for 
a  time  preached  with  great  success.    But  in  612,  Theodebert 
was  defeated  by  Theodoric,  and  Columban  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  territory  which  had  thus  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  his  enemy He  meditated  a  mission  to  the  Slavons,  but  was 
diverted  from  the  design  by  an  angel,  and  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  by  Agilulf  and  Theo- 
delinda,  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Bobbio.^    At  the  request 
of  his  Lombard  patrons,  he  wrote  to  Boniface  IV.  on  the  con- 
troversy of  the  "  Three  Articles."  ®  His  knowledge  of  the  question 
was  very  small :  he  had  been  possessed  with  opinions  contrary 

•  Jonan,  38-46.  »  Id.  47.  this  letter  haa  often  been  quoted— 
y  Id.  51 ;  Walaf.  Strabo  ap.  Bonq.  iii.      Pulchorrimo  omnium  totius  £urop8Q 

475.  ecclesiarum  capiti,  papaj  pracdulci,  prse- 

»  Jonas,  53;  Rettb.  ii.  39.  celso  prfiBsuli,  pastorum  pastori,  reve- 

•  Rettb.  ii.  16-8.  The  like  was  the  rcndissirao  speoulatori :  humillimus 
case  OS  to  the  Bavarian  law.  before  the  celsissiino,  mnxirao,  agrestis  urbano, 
converbion  of  Bavaria,  ibid.  218.  micrologus    clcKjuenti^simo,  extremua 

»•  Vit.  ap.  Pertz,  ii.  8.  prime,  peregrinus  indigensB,  paupcrculus 

«  Jonas,  59 ;  Pagi,  xL  612.  prfflpott-nti  (mtnim  dictu  1  nova  res  I 

•  Jon.  56,  59-60.  rara  avis  I)   scribere  audet  Bonifacio 
«  Ep.  V.   The  remarkable  address  of    i)atri  Palumbus." 
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to  those  of  tlie  Soinan  bishops  respecting  it;  and  perhaps  this 
difference  of  views,  together  with  the  noted  impetuosity  of  hie 
character/  might  have  led  to  serious  disagreements,  but  that 
81  the  danger  was  prevented  by  Columban's  death  in  615.^  In  the 
preceding  year  he  had  refiised  an  invitation  from  Clotaire  II^j 
who  had  become  sole  king  of  France,  to  return  to  his  old  abode 
at  LuxeuiL** 

Both  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio  became  the  parents  of  manj 
monasteries  in  other  quarters.*  But  the  most  celebrated  o: 
Columban's  followers  was  his  countryman  Gall,  who  had  beei 
his  pupil  from  boyhood,  and  had  accompanied  him  in  aU  hi 
fortunes,  imtil  compelled  by  illness  to  remain  behind,  when  hi 
master  passed  into  Italy.  Grall  founded  in  the  year  614  th< 
femaous  monastery  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  honoured  as  itk< 
apostle  of  Switzerland.*   He  died  in  627.°* 

'  Dr.  Reeves  makes  the  general  re-  '  Baron.  615.  15;   SchrOokh,  xrii 

mark  that  **  If  we  may  judge  from  the  480 ;  Neand.  v.  46. 

biographical  records  which  have  de-  ^  Jonas,  60-1.      '  Flemy,  xzzriL  8 

Boended  to  us,  primitive  Iribh  eccle-  ^  For  lives  of  St.  Gall,  see  MabiUoo, 

siastics,  and  especially  the   superior  Acta  SS.  Ben.  ii.,  and  Pertz,  ii ;  dso 

class,  commonly  Known  as  saints,  were  Acta  SS.  Oct.  16 ;  Neand.  Ch.  Hist  r. 

very  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  45-9.  and  Memorials,  450;  OsEUUHb 

very  resentful  of  injury."   Piolegom.  to  120-7 ;  Rettb.  ii.  40-8. 

Adamnan,  Ixxvii.  »  Fagi,  xi.  m 
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A.D.  610-718. 

?AS,  after  having  earned  universal  detestation  during  a  reign  32 
rht  years,  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  in  610,  by  Hera- 
son  of  the  exarch  of  Africa.*   The  new  emperor  found 
3lf  involved  in  a  formidable  war  with  Chosroes  11.,  king  of 
a.   Chosroes  had  formerly  been  driven  from  his  kingdom^ 
bund  a  refuge  within  the  empire,  and  had  been  restored  by 
rms  of  Maurice.**   On  receiving  the  announcement  that 
IS  bad  ascended  the  throne,  he  declared  himself  the  avenger 
I  benefactor ;   he  invaded  the  empire,  repeatedly  defeated 
isurper's  disorderly  troops,  and  had  advanced  as  £Eur  as 
ich,  which  fell  into  his  hands  immediately  after  ^  ^ 
levation  of  Heraclius.    The  war  for  which  the 
er  of  Miiurice  had  been  the  pretext,  did  not  end  on  the 
>f  his  murderer.    Chosroes  overran  Syria  and  Palestine ; 
one  division  of  his  force  he  conquered  Egypt,  and  a.d.  6II- 
m1  (levastiition  as  far  as  Tripoli,  while  another  ^2^- 
iced  to  Chalcedon,  and  for  ten  years  presented  to  the 
e  of  Constantinople  the  insulting  and  alarming  spectacle  of 
tile  camp  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.^ 
tween  the  Avars  on  the  European  side  and  the  Persians  on 
iast,  Heraclius  was  reduced  to  extreme  distress.    He  had 
5t  resolved  to  return  to  Africa,  which  had  recovered  much 
8  old  prosperity,  and  was  then  the  most  flourishing  pro- 
i  of  the  empire  ;  *  but  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  would  not  forsake  those  who  had  received 
as  their  sovereign.    At  length,  after  having  in 
attempted  to  appease  Chosroes  by  offering  to  be- 
5  his  tributary,  the  emperor  resolved  on  the  almost  desperate 
rprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  He 
id  a  large  sum  of  money  by  loans — borrowing  the  plate  and 

S'kepb.  CpoL  4 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  301-2.      •  Simocatta.  viii.  15. 

rbeoph.  Simocatta,  iv.  10  ;  v.  3;      *  Niceph.  Cpol.  7 ;  Gibbon,  Sv.  302-6  ; 

wn.  if.  2S5-4J,  Finlay,  i.  376.  •  Finlay,  i.  389, 
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33  other  wealth  of  churches  on  a  promise  of  repayment  with  int< 
With  this  money  he  levied  an  army,  and,  having  securec 
forbearance  of  the  Avars,  he  boldly  made  his  way  into  the  1 
A  D  622  7  Persia.^  In  six  brilliant  campaigns  he  recoverec 
provinces  which  had  been  lost.  Chosroes  fled  b 
him,  and,  in  628,  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  his  owi 
Siroes,  who  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans.*^ 

The  war  had  on  each  side  been  one  of  religion.  Chosroei 
aided  in  liis  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  26,000  Jews,  collected 
all  quarters.  On  the  capture  of  the  city  he  destroyed  chur 
defiled  the  holy  places,  plundered  the  treasures  amassed 
the  offerings  of  pilgrims  during  three  centuries,  and  carrie 
into  Persia  the  patriarch  Zacharias,  with  the  relic  which 
venerated  as  the  true  cross.  It  is  said  that  90,000  Chria 
were  slain  on  this  occasion,  and  that  many  of  these  were  bo 
by  the  Jews  for  the  purix)se  of  butchering  them.**  A  { 
number  of  Christians,  however,  found  safety  by  flying  into  E| 
and  were  received  with  extraordinary  kindness  by  John,patr] 
of  Alexandria,  whose  charities  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
Alms-giver."  *  Heraclius,  in  his  turn,  retaliated  on  the  rel 
of  Persia,  by  destroying  its  temples  (especially  that  at  Thebai 
the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster),  and  quenching  the  sacred 
He  restored  the  cross  with  great  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  an( 
event  was  commemorated  by  a  new  festival — ^the  "  Exaltati 
the  Cross.""  And  the  edict  of  Hadrian  against  the  Jewj 
renewed — forbidding  them  to  approach  within  three  mil 
their  holy  city." 

While  Chosroes  was  warring  against  the  religion  of  the  en 
a  more  formidable  and  more  lasting  scourge  of  Christendom 
arisen  in  Arabia.®   The  prevailing  religion  of  that  count 

'  Theophanes,  466 ;  Pagi,  xi.  151  ;  trol.  ccii.) ;  Baron.  627.  23-9 ;  G 

Art  de  Vcrif.  iv.  351 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  309-  iv.  326-7.   There  is,  however,  a 

10 ;  Schlosser,  52-9.  ence  as  to  this  between  the  Gr« 

«  Niceph.  Opol.  14 ;  Pagi,  xi  226-8  ;  the  Latin  churches.    See  Pagi,  x 

Gibbon,  iv.  314-325;  Finlay,  i.  423-5.  Floury,  xxxvii.  34. 

*•  Theophan.  463  (who  gives  other  »  Dean  Milman  (Hist,  of  Je^ 

instances  of  Jewish  malignity,  p.  457);  237-240,  and  n.  on  Gibbon,  iv. 

Baron.   614.   32 ;   Gibbon,  iv.  304-5.  questions  the  stories  as  to  furthe 

That  the  story  is  probably  exaggerated,  ishments  hiflicted  on  the  Jews  1 

see  Schrockh,  xix.  299.  atrocities  which  tliey  had  com 

*  Vita  S.  Job.  Eleemos.  ap.  Rosweyd,  under  cover  of  the  Persian  power 
L  6  (Patrol.  Ixxiii.).  o  In  addition  to  my  usual  auth 

*  Niceph.  CpoL  12 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  314-  I  have  consulted  Sale's  •  Koran,' 
6 ;  Finlay.  i.  424.  1734  ;  Ockley's  *  History  of  the 

«»  Niceph.  Opol.  15;  Theophan.  273,  ceiis.'  Camb.  1757;  Whites  'Ba 
od.  Paris;  Beleth,  Rationale,  151  (Pa-    Lectures  for  1784,'  Lond.  1811; 
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nid  to  have  been  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God ;  but  34 
this  belief  was  darkened  and  practically  superseded  by  a  worship 
of  the  heayenly  bodies,  of  angels  and  of  idols,  of  trees,  and  rocks, 
and  stones."^  The  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  nation,  the  Caaba,  or 
hdy  house  of  Mecca,  contained  a  number  of  images  answering 
to  that  of  the  days  in  the  year.**  Other  religions  also  existed  in 
Arabia.  Judaism  had  become  the  faith  of  some  tribes;  orthodox 
Cbistian  missionaries  had  made  converts ;  and  members  of 
Tarioos  sects,  such  as  Gnostics,  Manichseans,  Nestorians,  and 
Monophysites,  had  found  in  that  country  a  refuge  from  the 
mifriendly  laws  of  the  empire.'  Thus  there  were  abundant 
materials  witliin  the  reach  of  any  one  who  might  undertake  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  system. 

Mahomet  was  bom  at  Mecca,  either  in  570  or  the  following 
year.*  His  temper  was  naturally  mystical  and  enthusiastic ;  he 
^88  gabject  fix)m  an  early  age  to  fits,*  which  were  supposed  to 
proceed  from  an  influence  of  evil  spirits;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  mental  conflicts  he  was  often  reduced  to  a  state  of  melan- 
choly depression  which  suggested  the  thought  of  suicide.^  He 
appcM  to  have  become  possessed  with  a  ruling  idea  of  the 
Krine  unity,  and  with  a  vehement  indignation  against  idolatry. 
Every  year,  according  to  a  custom  which  was  not  uncommon 
among  his  countrymen,  he  withdrew  to  a  cave  in  a  mountain, 

marks  on  the  Character  of  Mahammad/  spelling  it — a  rule  which  I  have  usnally 

hy  Oo\.  Vans  Kennedy,  in  *  lYamioctions  observed  as  to  other  names, 

of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,'  iii.  f  Sale,  Introd.  14-21 ;  Gibbon,  v.  17- 

398-448.  Lond.  1823;  Forhter's  'Ma-  22;  Weil,  20;  Sprenger,  i.  250-3.  Dr. 

hrtmetauism  Unveiled,*    Lond.  1829 ;  Sprenger  (i  245)  seems  to  question  the 

Ki'hler,  *  Ueber  das  Verhiiltniss  des  monotheistic  foundation. 

Islams  zom  Evangelium,'  in  vol.  i  of  <»  See  Koran,  c.  iii.  pp.  47-8  ;  Caussin 

his  Essays ;  Dolliuger,  *  Muhammeds  de  Perceval,  i.  270. 

Beligion  iiach  ihrer  inneren  Entwicke-  '  Sale,  Introd.  22-4;  Gibbon,  v.  20-1. 

long  und  ihrem  Einflnsse  auf  das  Leben  ■  See  Gibbon,  v.  24,  with  Milman's 

der  Viilker,*   Munich,  1838;   Weil's  notes;  Weil,  31.   M.  Caussin  do  Perce- 

*Mahammed    der    Prophet,'    Stuttg.  val  (i  283),  Mr.  Cuzenove  (299),  and 

1843;    Caussin   do  Perceval,   'Essui  Mr.  Muir  (i.  14)  are  for  570.  Dr. 

sur  mist,  des  Arabes.'  Paris.  1847  ;  Sprenger  (i.  138)  prefers  571. 

Irving's  *  Mahomet  and  his  Successors,*  *  This,  which  had  been  treated  as 

Lend.  1850 ;  Muir's  *  Life  of  Mahomet,'  a  calumny  of  Christian  writers  (see 

lx>nd.  1858-61 ;  Encyclopaxlia  Britan-  Schruckh,  xix.  348-9),  seems  to  be  now 

nica,  8th  edition,  art.  on  *  Mohammed,'  established  beyond  doubt  on  Arabian 

by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Cazenove ;  Benan,  authority.  See  Weil,  42-5 ;  Sprenger,  i. 

•Etudes  dHistoire  B^ligieuse.'  ed.  3,  207-210;  iii. Vorrede,  12-4 ;  Gfrorer,  lu. 

Paris,  1858  :  Sprenger's  »  Leben  u.  Lehre  26-8 ;  Irving,  i.  61 ;  Muir.  i.  21.  Dr. 

dee  Mobammud,'  Berl.  1861-5  ;  Stanley  Sprenger  says  that  the  ailment  was  not 

on  •  The  Eastern  Church,'  Lect  viu.  epilepsy,  boraiuse  ^lahomet  in  liis  fits  re- 

The  attempts  at  a  more  correct  exhi-  tained  his  consciousness,  but  "  hysteria 

bition  of  the  prophef  s  name  are  so  van-  muscularis,"  which,  although  common 

ooa,  that,  so  trng  as  no  one  of  them  is  among  women,  is  rarely  found  in  men. 

eeoerally  adopted,  it  appears  safest  to  «  Muir.  iL  71,  84. 
follow  the  most  unpretending  manner  of 
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and  spent  some  time  in  religious  solitude ;  ^  and  in  his  l<mely 
musings,  his  mind,  rendered  visionary  by  his  peculiar  disease, 
was  gradually  wrought  up  to  a  belief  that  he  was  especially 
35  called  by  God  to  be  an  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  th^ 
true  faith,  and  was  favoured  with  revelations  from  heaven.*  Th& 
*  Koran,'  ^  in  which  his  oracles  are  preserved,  has  much  im. 
common  with  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  bufc 
it  would  seem  that  Mahomet  was  not  acquainted  with  eitheir- 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament — that  he  rather  drew  his  mate — 
rials,  more  or  less  directly,  from  such  sources  as  Talmudica.1 
legends,  apocryphal  Gospels,  and  other  heretical  writings, 
mixed  with  the  old  traditions  of  Syria  and  Arabia.'   His  owu 
account  of  the  work  was,  that  its  contents  were  written  from 
eternity  on  the  "  preserved  table  "  which  stands  before  the  throrLc 
of  God ;  that  a  copy  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  l>y 
the  angel  Gabriel  (whom  Mahomet  seems  to  have  gradually 
identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit  *),  and  that  the  sections  of  it  were 
revealed  according  as  circumstances  required.^    The  charge  of 
inconsistency  between  the  difiFerent  parts  was  guarded  against 
by  the  convenient  principle  that  a  later  revelation  abrogated 
•  so  much  of  the  earlier  as  disagreed  with  it.°   By  way  of  proof 
that  he  had  not  forged  these  revelations,  which  are  always 
uttered  in  the  name  of  God  himself,  Mahomet  repeatedly  insists 
on  the  contrast  between  his  own  illiteracy  and  the  perfection  of 
the  book,  both  as  to  purity  of  style  and  as  to  substance;  he 
challenges  objectors  to  produce  any  work  either  of  men  or  of 
genii  which  can  be  compared  with  it.**  The  oracles  of  the  Koran 
were  noted  down  as  they  pro(^eeded  from  the  prophet's  mouth ; 
and  after  his  death  they  were  collected  into  one  body,  although 

^  Sprengcr,  i.  296-9.  the  prcvailiDg  exaggeration  of  reverence 

*  Gibbon,  v.  27 ;  Sprenger,  vol.  i.  c.  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  led  him  to  mi»- 
8 ;  Muir,  ii.  55 ;  and  c.  3.  conceive  the  essence  of  Christian  doc- 

r  This  word  signifies  **  the  reading,  or  trine,  and  so  alienated  him  from  the 

rather  that  which  ought  to  be  read"  and  is  faith  (ii  19-20).   As  to  Mahomet's 

applied  either  to  the  vihole  book  or  to  teachers,  see  Sprenger,  ii.  365-7. 
any  particular  section  of  it.   Sale,  In-      •  Muir,  ii.  74. 138. 
trod.  p.  56.  ^  Koran,  cc  81,  85,  97 ;   Sale,  64  ; 

•  White.  268 ;  Kennedy,  428 ;  Mil-  Gibbon,  v.  31-3 ;  Muir,  ii.  137 ;  Spren- 
man,  ii.  25-6;  Muir.  ii.  185,  288,  306,  ger,  ii.  451-3.  «  Ch.  xvi.  p.  223. 
309.  Sprenger,  ii.  cc.  11-2.  Mr.  Forster  Koran,  c.  ii.  p.  3;  c.  x.  p.  170 ;  c. 
(c.  viii.)  exhibits  a  collection  flf  pandlels  xii.  p.  176 ;  c.  xvi.  p.  223 ;  c.  xvii.  p. 
between  the  Koran  and  the  Scriptures,  236;  c.  xxix.  p.  328;  and  elsewhere, 
many  of  which  are  very  striking  ;  but  Some  of  Mahomet's  followers  thought  it 
this,  of  course,  docs  not  prove  tiiat  Ma-  important  to  maintain  that  he  could 
hornet  dr(!W  immediately  from  the  Bible,  neither  write  nor  read.  But  it  would 
and  Mr.  Forster  himself  declines  to  give  seem  that  he  could  do  both,  although 
a  judtjment  on  the  question  (ii.  75.  See  perhaps  not  well.  Sprenger,  ii.  3y8- 
Dollinger.  30-1).   Mr.  Muir  thinks  that  402. 
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without  any  regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
liyerei* 

The  religion  thus  announced  was  styled  Islam — a  word  which 
means  iubmimm  or  resignation  to  the  will  of  God/   Its  single 
doctrine  was  declared  to  be,  "  That  there  is  no  Grod  but  the  true  36 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  apostle ;  "  but  under  this  principle  was 
comprehended  belief  in  six  points — (1)  in  God ;  (2)  in  his  angels ; 
•(3)  in  his  scriptures ;  (4)  in  his  prophets ;  (5)  in  the  resurrection 
indtheday  of  judgment;  (6)  in  God's  absolute  decree  and  pre- 
determination both  of  good  and  evil.  With  these  were  combined 
four  practical  duties — (1)  prayer,  with  its  preliminary  washings 
and  lustrations ;  (2)  alms;  (3)  fasting;  (4)  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  which  was  held  so  essential  that  any  one  who  died  without 
performing  it  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.*  Judaism 
and  Christianity  were  regarded  as  true,  although  imperfect, 
religions.    Their  holy  books  were  acknowledged,  and  it  would 
seem  that  Mahomet's  original  intention  was  rather  to  connect  his 
religion  with  the  elder  systems  than  to  represent  it  as  superseding 
them.*'  Jesus  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  former  prophets, 
but  although  his  birth  was  represented  as  miraculous,*  the  belief 
in  his  Grodhead  was  declared  to  be  an  error ;  He  w  as  said  to  be 
a  mere  man,  and  his  death  was  explained  avyay,  either  on  the 
docetic  principle,  or  by  the  supposition  that  another  person 
suffered  in  his  stead.*^    Mahomet  asserted  that  he  himself  had 
been  foretold  in  Scripture,  but  that  the  prophecies  had  been 
falsified  by  those  who  had  the  custody  of  them ;  °*  yet  he  and 
iis  followers  claimed  some  passages  of  the  extant  Scriptures  in  his 
favour,  such  as  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  and  the  parable  in 
which  the  labourers  were  spoken  of  as  called  at  various  times  of 
the  day — the  final  call  being  to  the  religion  of  Islam.** 

The  conception  of  the  Divine  majesty  in  the  Koran  is  sublime ; 
the  mercy  of  God  is  dwelt  on  in  a  very  impressive  manner.  But 
the  absence  of  anything  like  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation places  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  Creator  and  his 

•  Muir,  i.  Intiod.  3-13 ;  Sprenger,  iii.  ^  Korftii,  c.  iii.  pp.  42-3 ;  c.  iv.  pp. 
Vorrede,  49.  A  translation,  arranged  80-1 ;  c.  v.  pp.  92,  98  ;  c.  ix.  pp.  152-3 ; 
according  to  the  dates  of  the  chapters,  c.  xix.  p.  251  ;  c.  xliii. ;  Gib}x>n,  v.  29- 
has  been  published  by  the  Bev.  J.  M.  30;  WeQ,  190-3.  Some  later  Maho- 
Bodwell  (Lond-  1862) ;  oomp.  Muir,  ii.  metan  teachers  come  nearer  tlian  Maho- 
318-320 ;  iii  311-2.  mot  liiniself  to  the  truth  on  this  subject. 

'  Sale,  Introd.  70,  and  n.  on  Koran,  Forster,  i.  366-8,  396-7;  ii.  104. 

p.  36.                       «  gale,  71-114.  -  Koran,  c.  ii.  pp.  6, 14,  17 ;  c  iU.  p. 

*  Koran,  c.  v.  p.  89;  Muix,  u.  183,  46,  &c.   Yet  see  Muir's  Introd.  72. 
291-4.  »  Koran,  c  61  ;  Muir,  i.  16-7  :  Miihler, 

I  Koran,  o.  iii.  p.  40,  o.  19  ;  Muir,  ii.  353-5. 
277-282. 
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creatures ;  there  is  no  idea  of  redemption/of  mediation^  of  adop- 
tion to  sonship  with  God,  of  restoration  to  his  image.  The 
Divine  omnipotence  is  represented  as  arbitrary,  and  as  requiring 
an  abject  submission  to  its  will.®   The  duty  of  loving  thdr 
87  brethren  in  the  faith  is  strongly  inculcated  on  the  disciples  of 
Islam ;  but  their  love  is  not  to  extend  beyond  this  brotherhood  5 
and  the  broad  declarations  which  had  held  forth  the  hope  of 
salvation,  not  only  to  Jews  and  Ghjristians,  but  to  Sabians,  and. 
to  "  whoever  believeth  in  God  and  in  the  last  day,  and  doetlii 
that  which  is  right,"  ^  were  abrogated  by  later  oracles  which 
denounced  perdition  against  all  but  the  followers  of  Islam.^  In 
other  respects  the  new  religion  was  unquestionably  a  greitt 
improvement  on  that  which  Mahomet  found  established  among 
his  countrymen,  and  while  it  elevated  their  belief  above  the 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  system  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  it  benefited  society  by  substituting  a  measure  of 
justice  for  rude  violence,  and  by  abolishing  the  custom  of  putting 
female  infants  to  death.    The  general  tone  of  its  morality  is 
rather  austere  than  (as  it  has  sometimes  been  styled)  Ucen- 
tious ;  ^  instead  of  being  condemned  for  his  sanction  of  polygamy, 
Mahomet  rather  deserves  credit  for  having  limited  the  license 
which  had  before  prevailed  in  this  respect,  although  he  retained 
an  extreme  and  practically  very  mischievous  facility  of  divorce;* 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  damning  traits  in  his  character,  that 
he  declared  himself  to  be  exempt  from  the  restrictions  which  he 
imposed  on  his  disciples,  and  that  he  claimed  for  his  laxity  the 
sanction  of  pretended  revelations.* 

On  the  merits  of  that  enigmatical  character  it  would  be  bold 
to  give  any  confident  opinion.  The  religious  enmity  by  which 
it  was  formerly  misrepresented  appears  to  have  little  eflTect  in 
our  own  time ;  we  need  rather  to  be  on  our  guard  against  too 
favourable  judgments,  the  offspring  of  a  reaction  against  former 


•  See  Neand.  v.  117-9 ;  Giescl.  I.  it 
468. 

p  Koran,  c.  ii.  p.  8 ;  c.  v.  p.  92. 

9  Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  47;  see  Sale's  notes, 
pp.  9,  47  ;  Muir,  ii  296-8,  304 ;  Caze- 
nove,  807 ;  Sprenger,  iii.  35,  45. 

'  It  ia,  however,  with  some  astonish- 
ment that  I  have  read  Col.  Kcuned/s 
wortls  —  "Never  was  a  purer  religion 
propagated  than  his,"  p.  429. 

■  Cttuasin,  i.  351 ;  Muir,  ii  272.  On 
the  degradation  of  woman  under  the 
Mahometan  system,  and  its  general 
effect  on  family  relations,  see  Dollingcr, 
20,  seqq. 


*  See  the  Koran,  o.  xxiii  pp.  348-9  ; 
Gibbon,  v.  66 ;  Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  476-7; 
Forster,  i.  322-9 ;  Weil,  400.  As  to  the 
effects  of  polygamy,  see  Mair,  iii 
234-5.  Dr.  Weil  gives  a  false  ookraring 
to  Mahomet's  own  license  by  speaking 
of  it  as  a  confession  of  weakneea.  U 
Mahomet  had  so  represented  it,  othen 
would  have  claimed  indulgence  aa  the 
same  plea ;  it  was  therelbre  neoeeaanly 
founded  on  a  pretence  of  superiority. 
The  caliphs  and  the  rich  Mussulmans  in 
general  extended  the  prophet's  privilege 
to  themselves.  See  Milman,  i  487; 
Muir,  iii.  230-7 ;  Sprenger,  i  SM)9. 
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prejudices,  or  of  an  affectation  of  novelty  and  paradox  which  in 
some  cases  appears  to  be  not  only  deliberate  but  almost  avowed. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  evidence  seems  to  prove  that 
Mahomet  was  at  first  an  honest  enthusiast ;°  as  to  the  more 
doobtful  part  of  his  career,  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  enter  38 
into  the  views  of  his  admirers ;  but  I  will  not  venture  to  judge 
rtether  he  was  guilty  of  conscious  imposture,  or  was  blindly 
Offried  along  by  the  intoxication  of  the  power  which  he  had 
•cquired  and  by  the  lust  of  extending  it.* 

Uahomet  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  before  (in  obedience, 
as  he  professed,  to  a  heavenly  vision)  he  announced  himself  as  a 
prophet^  At  first  he  made  proselytes  slowly  among  a.d.  6ii 
his  friends  and  near  relations ;  *  he  then  by  degrees 
tttempted  to  publish  his  opinions  in  a  wider  circla  But  his 
pretensions  were  disbelieved ;  he  and  his  followers  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  Koreish,  the  tribe  which  was  dominant  in  Mecca, 
Md  had  possession  of  the  Caaba;  and  in  622  (the  year  in  which 
Heracb'us  made  his  first  campaign  against  the  Persians)  he  fled 
to  Yatreb  (Medina),*  where  he  had  already  contrived  to  form 
*  party,  and  was  received  as  a  prince  and  a  prophet^  This 
flight  (Hegira)  is  regarded  as  the  great  era  in  the  prophet's  life, 
and  as  the  foundation  of  the  Mahometan  chronology.*'  Hitherto 
had  endeavoured  to  spread  his  doctrines  by  persuasion  only  ; 
bat  now  that  he  was  possessed  of  force,  he  was  charged  by 
revelation  to  use  it  for  the  propagation  of  the  farth.*^  His  oracles 
became  fierce  and  sanguinary.®    From  leading  his  little  bands 

■  Dr.  Sprenper  speaks  of  him  as  which  had  been  imported  or  originated 

combining  **  plowing  enthusiasm  with  by  others,  while  he  iK)lluted  the  system 

low  cunning    (gemehier  Scfilauheit),  L  with  his  own  immorality  and  perverse- 

3J3,  315.    See  Muir,  ch.  iii.  and  vol.  nessofmind,"  i.  74,  315,  &c.,  cf.  Caus- 

IT.  312-7.    Col.  Kennedy  strongly  de-  sin,  i.  321-6.    Against  this  sec  Muir, 

nies  that  the  prr>phet  was    an  enthu-  In  trod.  230. 

mset  or  fanatic  '*  (pp.  429,  445) ;  but  •  More  properly  Medinet  -  aZ  -  Nahi, 

this  denial  becomes  a  truism  when,  "  City  of  the  Prophet." 

after  some  definition  of  the  word,  we  ^  Gibbon,  v.  43-4 ;  Weil,  72-3,  79 ; 

are  told  that  '*  Fanaticism  is  peculiar  to  Cnussin,  i.  3(55,  seqq.,  iii.  20  ;  Muir,  ii. 

the  Christians,"  p.  446.  210-8  ;  iii.  7-11.  Sprcuger,  cc.  8-10,  14, 

«  Bee  Gibbon,  v.  63-5 :  Schrockh,  xix.  16. 

381;  Milman,  i  454;  Muir,  iy.  318-  •  See  Cnussin,  iii.  16-7. 

320,  322.  *  Sale,  48-9,  142  ;  Koran,  c.  xxii.  &c. 

r  Koran,  c  x.  p.  168,  c.  96 ;  Caussin,  •  Muir,  iii.  307-8.      In  the  Koran, 

L  354-  victories  are  announced,  success  pro- 

■  Weil,  49.  Dr.  Sprenger  thinks  that  mip(Kl.  actions  recounted ;  failure  is  ex- 

his  first  adherents  were  not  inctebtt^d  to  plained,  bravery  api)lauded,  cowardice 

Lim  for  their  religious  ideas,  but  were  or  disobedience  chided ;  military  or  po- 

alreadj  in  poflgcooion  of  them ;  that"  the  litical  movements  are  directed ;  and  all 

lalam  is  tue  offspring  of  tlie  spirit  of  this  as  an  immediate  communication 

the  lime; "  that  Mahomet  did  no  more  from  the  Deity."  (lb. 224.)  Cf.  Sprenger, 

than  combiue  "  the  floating  elements  iii.  Yorr.  29. 
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of  followers  to  attack  caravans  of  merchants,  he  went  on,  as  hm 

strength  increased,  to  more  considerable  enterprises ;  and  in  630 
he  gained  possession  of  Mecca,  cleansed  the  Caaba  of  its  idoli^ 
erected  it  into  the  great  sanctuary  of  Islam,  and  united  all  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  under  his  own  dominion  and  in  the  professioiiof 
his  religion/ 

When  his  power  had  become  considerable,  Mahomet  sent 
envoys  to  the  emperor,  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  to  other 
89  neighbouring  princes,  declaring  his  mission  as  **  the  apostle  d 
God,"  and  requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  faith  of  Islanu 
▲  D  628    ^^^^1^^  ^  have  received  the  commumcation 

with  respect ;  the  Persian  king  cx)ntemptuously  tore  the 
letter  in  pieces ;  and  Mahomet,  on  hearing  of  the  act,  exclaimed, 
"It  is  thus  that  God  will  tear  from  him  his  kingdom,  and  reject 
his  supplications."* 

The  duty  of  figliting  for  Islam  (for  arms  and  not  argument 
were  to  be  the  means  Ibr  the  conversion  of  all  who  should  refioB© 
to  believe  on  a  simple  announcement  of  the  faith  was  binding 
on  all  its  professora,  except  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  the  lame, 
the  blind,  and  the  poor;*  and,  lest  the  believers  should  at  any 
time  rest  satisfied  with  their  conquests,  Mahomet  is  said  to  haie 
declared  that  wars  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth  were  not  io 
cease  until  the  coming  of  Antichrist.*^  The  fanaticism  of  the 
warriors  was  urged  on  by  the  inducements  of  rapine  and  of  lust 
(for  the  limit  wliich  the  Koran  prescribed  as  to  the  numbw  of 
concubines  did  not  apply  to  captives  or  slaves).™  They  were 
raised  above  regard  for  life  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  doing 
God  8  will,  by  the  belief  of  an  absolute  and  irresistible  predesti- 
nation, and  by  the  assurance  of  bliss  in  paradise" — ^a  bliss 


'  Sale,  114;  Gibbon,  v.  54-7;  WeU, 
218 ;  Oaussin,  iii.  227-234  ;  Muir,  iv.  ch. 
24,  27 ;  Sprengcr,  cc.  18-22. 

t  Compare  the  Koran,  c.  xxx.  p.  430 ; 
Sale,  53;  Weil,  195,  198-9;  Caiwsin,  ii. 
189;  Muir,  ii.  224 ;  Sprenjer,  iii.  261, 
eeqq.  The  interview  with  Heraclius  was 
at  l^mesa,  on  his  return  from  Persia,  in 
629  (Gibbon,  y.  58).  Giiosroes  II.  is 
UBually  named  as  the  king  of  Persia 
who  received  Mahomet's  lett<ir  (ib.  iv. 
308);  but  Mr.  Muir  refers  it  to  the 
reign  of  Siroes,  who  dethroned  his  father 
in  628,  and  died  early  in  the  following 
year  (iv.  53-4).  Dr.  Sprenger  gives  a 
story  that  Chosroos  tore  up  tlie  prophet's 
letter,  and  ordered  the  governor  of 
Yemen  to  send  two  trusty  men  to  in- 


2uire  and  report  about  the  writer, 
laliomot  received  the  oommissinnen 
courteously,  invited  them  to  embrace 
Islam,  and  ap])ointed  another  interview 
for  the  following  day.  On  their  ap- 
pearing, he  told  tnem  that  Chosroes  had 
died  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  the 
governor  of  Yemen,  on  finding  this  super- 
natural information  to  be  true,  became 
a  oonvort,  iii.  264.  ^  IKillinger,  16. 
*  Koran,  c.  xlvii. ;  c.  xlviii.  p.  414 
k  Muir,  iv.  201. 

■  Koran,  c.  xxiii.  p.  281;  Sale,  li5-6; 
Muir,  iii.  303. 

»  Sale,  103,  133-7;  Gibbon,  v.  48-9; 
Wachsmuth,  Allgem.  Gultur^^eschichte, 
i.  517 ;  Maurice  on  the  Boligioiis  of  the 
World,  ed.  2,  p.  23. 
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to  the  sensual  oflTered  unlimited  gratifications  with  un- 
I  powers  of  enjoyment,**  while  the  martyrs  and  those  who 
die  in  the  wars  of  the  faith  were  moreover  to  be  admitted 
transcendent  and  ineffable  felicity  of  beholding  the  face 
at  morning  and  afr  evening.'*  Thus  animated,  the  Moslem 
went  forth  with  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing  could 
Their  immense  sacrifices  of  life  in  bloody  battles  and  in 
?ges  wei-e  repaired  by  an  unfailing  succession  of  warriors, 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  took  place  at  Medina  in 
ialed,  "the  Sword  of  God,"'  had  carried  his  arms  into 
The  energy  of  Heraclius  was  consumed  by  disease  Syria 
ypt,  which  he  had  reconquered  from  Chosroes,  were  again  40 
1  from  the  empire  by  the  new  enemy.*  In  637  Jerusalem 
)  the  hands  of  the  caliph"  Omar,  who  built  a  mosque  on 
>  of  the  temple,*  and  within  a  few  years  Persia,  Ehorasan, 
rt  of  Asia  Minor  were  subdued.  The  internal  quarrels  of 
phet  s  followers  suspended  the  progress  of  conquest  only 
ime.  For  years  they  threatened  Constantinople  itself, 
^h  their  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  ended  a.d. 
Miliph's  submitting  to  tribute;'^  and  by  the  end  6^8-^77. 
century  they  took  Carthage  and  became  masters  of  the 
provinces  (a.d.  698).* 

progress  of  the  Mahometan  arms  was  favoured  by  the 
ion  of  the  empire  and  of  Persia  in  the  course  of  their 
^ars.*  In  Syria  and  Egypt  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
ts  were  Nestorians  or  Monophysites,  depressed  by  the  im- 
aws,  and  ready  to  welcome  the  enemies  of  the  Byzantine 
3  deliverers.^  And  the  conquerors,  although  indifferent 
listinctions  of  Christian  parties  for  their  own  sake,  were 

D,  c  xxxvii.  p.  367 ;  c.  xliv.  Milman,  ii.  41 .   I  do  not  venture  any 

.  Iv.  p.  433 ;  c  Ivi.  pp.  434-5 ;  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Fergus- 

r.  3iM0 ;  Muir,  ii.  141-2.  eon's  theory,  which  identifies  what  is 

100.  popuhirly  styled  the  Mostpe  of  Omar 

on,  V.  61-3;  Weil,  331.  with  the  church  built  by  Constantino 

phanos,  278,  ed.  Paris.  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (see  vol.  i. 

?nus,  4:^0.    Mr.  Finlay  (1. 431)  193).    This  building  is  called  by  Maho- 

at  Gibbon  is  mistaken  in  sup-  metans  **  The  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  while 

e  emp^^rrir  to  have  given  him-  they  give  the  name  of  Omar  to  a  small 

)  indf»lence.  mosquo  at  the  w)uth-east  comer  of  tlie 

charge  against  Omar,  of  ordor-  site  of  the  Temple.    FergUHson,  in 

Jexanflrian  library  to  be  burnt,  Smith's  Bibl.  Dictionary^,  art.  "  Jeru- 

to  be  now  re-established.    See  salem ;"  and  *  Defence  against  the  Edin- 

Ecoles  d'Alexandrie,'  i.  334-  hurgh  Review*  Lond.  1860. 
man,  n.  on  Gibbon,  v.  136-8 ;       ^  Niceph.  Cpol.  22  ;  Gibbon,  v.  174. 
in  Pearson's  Vindic.  Ignat  293.       ■  Gibbon,  v.  142,  150. 

word  means  successor  (of  the       •  Sale,  37;  Gibbon,  iv.  30S;  v.  89. 

»»  Schrockh,  xx.  382-3;  Gibbon,  v. 

ey,  L  229 ;  Gibbon,  v.  123-4  ;  132 ;  Finlay,  i.  882,  466,  487. 
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glad  to  encourage  and  to  profit  by  this  feeling.  While  they- 
drove  out  the  Greek  orthodox  from  Egypt^  and  kept  down  thc» 
Melchites,  they  favoured  the  sects  which  were  opposed  to  Bonutt 
and  to  Constantinople.®  While  war  was  waged  without  mercy- 
against  idolaters,^  the people  of  the  book  — Jews  and  Cbiistiaw 
— as  professors  of  true,  although  defective,  religions,  were  allowed, 
to  live  as  tributaries  in  the  conquered  lands.®  But  the  oppres— 
sions  to  which  they  were  subjected,'  the  advantages  offered  to 
41  converts,  and  perhaps  the  perplexity  of  controversies  as  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  drew  many  away  &om  the  Gospel  to  profess' tho 
faith  of  Islam.^ 

About  the  same  time  when  Mahomet  began  his  public  career, 
a  controversy  arose  which  continued  for  nearly  a  century  to 
agitate  the  church. 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Syrian,  and  connected  by  family  with  the  Jacobite  secti**  had 

About  with  a  letter  ascribed  to  his^  predecessor  Mennaa^* 

A.D.  616.  in  which  the  Saviour  was  said  to  have  "one  will,  and 
one  life-giving  operation."*^  Struck  with  the  expression,  he 
consulted  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  a  person  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  in  connexion  with  this  con- 
troversy, but  who,  from  the  reference  thus  made  to  him,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  an  eminent  character  for  learning,  and 
to  have  been  as  yet  unsuspected  of  any  error  in  doctrine;" 
and  as  Theodore  approved  the  words,  the  patriarch  adopted 
them,  and  had  some  correspondence  wdth  othw  persons  on  the 
subject."  The  doctrine  thus  started,  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  Monotfielism,^  is  summed  up  in  some  words  from  another  of 


«  Fleury,  xxxviii.  55 ;  Neand.  v.  122  ; 
Ockley,  i.  300-310;  Gfiorer,  ii.  36. 

*  fcieo  the  Koran,  c.  ix. — the  last- 
rovealed  chapter.  But  Christians  are  in 
it  charged  witli  idolatry,  inasmuch  aa 
**  they  take  their  priests  and  monks  [i .  e. 
saints]  for  Gods,  and  Christ,  the  son  of 
Mary,  althougli  they  are  commanded  to 
worship  one  God,"  pp.  152-3 ;  Muir,  iv. 
211-2. 

•  Koran,  c.  ix.  p.  152.  The  feeling 
towards  Christians,  however.  afUTwards 
became  more  bitter.  (DoUinger,  14.) 
As  to  Mahomet's  relations  with  the 
Jews,  see  Muir,  iii.  32-8. 288-2JH. 

'  St^'  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  in 
Milman,  i.  482-3. 

K  Gibb»>n,  v.  31,  172;  Schriickh,  xix. 
370:  Giesel.  I.  ii.  46SM70;  Milman,  i. 


487. 

Theophan.  274,  ed.  Parifl.  But 
Walch  (ix.  83,  101)  questions  this. 

*  For  Mennas,  see  voL  L  book  II. 
c.  12. 

^  The  Ylth  General  Ooondl  con- 
demned the  letter  as  spurious,  and  ii 
was  there  proved  to  be  wrongly  attaolied 
to  the  acts  of  the  Vth  general  ooundL 
(Hard.  iii.  1067-70, 1312, 1365.)  Walch, 
however,  thinks  that  it  may  have  really 
been  the  work  of  Blennas,  ix.  97, 100. 

»  Walch,  ix.  151 ;  Neander,  v.  250. 

■  Walch.  ix.  93-4,  98. 

^  t.  e.  maintaining  of  a  single  -wiU 
only.  The  name  monoihelele  or  mofioiA^ 
lite  first  appears  in  John  of  Damascus 
(e.  g.  De  Ueere^ibus,  99).  Giee^  L  ii. 
477. 
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Theodore  8  writingB — that  "  in  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour 
Ikre  is  bat  one  operation,  wliereof  the  framer  and  author  is 
God  the  Word ;  and  of  this  the  manhood  is  the  instrument,  so 
that)  whatsoerer  may  be  said  of  Him,  whether  as  God  or  as 
man,  it  is  all  the  operation  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Word."^  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  was  contended  that  the  faculty  of  willing  is 
inherent  in  each  of  our  Lord's  natures,  although,  as  his  person 
15  one,  the  two  wills  act  in  the  same  direction — the  human  will 
heing  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  Divine.* 

Heraclius,  in  the  course  of  his  Persian  wars,  saw  cause  to 
regret  the  policy  by  whicli  the  Nestorians  had  been  alienated 
ftoqj  the  empire,^  and  to  desire  that  the  evils  which  ^  ^ 
were  Ukely  to  result  from  the  schism  of  the  monophy- 
ffltes  might  be  averted.    With  a  view  to  a  reconciliation,  he 
conferred  with  some  of  their  leaders — as  Paul,  the  chief  of  the  42 
party  in  Armenia,  and  Athanasius,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  he  offered  the  catholic  throne 
of  that  city  on  condition  of  accepting  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
[  The  monophysites  had  gradually  become  less  averse  from  the 
substance  of  that  council's  doctrine;"  and  Heraclius  was  led  to 
hope  that  the  schism  might  be  healed  if  the  catholics  would 
grant  that,  although  our  Lord  had  two  natures,  yet  He  had 
only  one  will  and  operation.*    When  in  Lazica,  in  the  year  626, 
the  emperor  related  the  course  pf  his  negotiations  to  Cyrus, 
bishop  of  Phasis,  who,  as  the  question  was  new  to  him,  wrote  to 
fisk  the  opinion  of  Sergius.   He  was  told  by  the  patriarch,  in 
reply,  that  the  church  had  pronounced  no  decision  on  the  point ; 
that  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  other  approved  fathers  had  spoken 
of  "  one  life-giving  operation  of  Christ,  our  very  God that 
Jfennas  had  used  similar  expressions ;  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  Leo  the  Great  to  have  taught  two  operations,  and  that 
Sergios  was  not  aware  of  any  other  authority  for  so  speaking." 
Cyrus  was  convinced  by  this  letter.    Through  the  emperor's 
favour,  he  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  patriarchate  ^  ^ 
of  Alexandria,  and  in  633  effected  the  reunion  of  the 
Theodosians,  a  monophysite  sect,  with  the  church,  by  means  of 
a  compromise  which  waa  embodied  in  nine  articles.*    In  the 

»  Hard.  iu.  768.  Pagi,  xi.  219,  243-5,  who  questions  the 

t  Darner,  it  259-260.  story  of  Athanasius ;  Walch,  ix.  75-80, 

»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  468-470.  90,  104,  109, 151 ;  Combefis,  Auctarium, 

•  Beo  voL  i  p.  618.  iii.  17-9 ;  Clinton,  ii.  171 ;  Hefele,  iii 

*  Theophanes,  506;  Cedrcnns,  420.  113,119,124-5. 

There  are  difficulties  as  to  the  inter-       »  Hard.  iii.  1309, 1337. 
Tiewt  with  Paol  and  Athanasiiu.   See      >  lb.  1340-4. 
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seventh  of  these  it  was  said  that  our  Lord  "wrought  the  acts  ap- 
pertaining both  to  God  and  to  man  by  one  thecmdric  (t.  e.  divinely*- 
human)  operation " — ^an  expression  for  which  the  authority  oS 
the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  alleged.' 
The  monophysites  regarded  the  terms  of  union  as  matter  of 
triumph.    "  It  is  not  we,"  they  said,  "  who  have  gone  over  to  , 
the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  it  is  the  council  that  has  oome  over  ; 
tous."» 

Sophronius,  a  learned  monk,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria,  was  ; 
greatly  alarmed  on  seeing  the  articles.  He  uttered  a  loud  ciy, 
threw  himself  at  tlie  patriarch's  feet,  and,  with  a  proiusion  of 
43  tears  implored  him,  by  the  Saviour  s  passion,  not  to  sanctkm 
such  Apollinarian  doctrines.*  Cyrus  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  \ 
to  Sergius,  and  the  monk,  furnished  with  a  letter  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  proceeded  to  the  imperial  city.  Althongii 
himself  a  monothelite,  Sergius  did  not  consider  agreement  in  his 
opinion  necessary  as  a  condition  of  orthodoxy.  In  conversation  ; 
with  Sophronius,  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  regaining  the 
monophysites  throughout  the  Egyptian  patriarchate ;  he  asked 
the  monk  to  produce  any  express  authority  for  speaking  of  <i» 
operations  in  Christ ;  and,  as  Sophronius  could  not  do  this,* 
the  patriarch  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  let  the  question 
rest  Sergius  then  wrote  to  Cyrus,  desiring  him  to  forbid  all 
discussion  on  the  subject,  lest  the  late  union  of  parties  should  be 
endangered.® 

In  the  following  year,  Sophronius  became  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  was  thus  released  from 
A  D  634  promise — that  the  silonce  which  might  have  been 
proper  in  a  humble  monk  would  be  treachery  to  the 
faith  in  the  oc^nipant  of  a  patriarchal  tlirone.**  On  hearing  of 
his  elevation,  Sergius  took  the  alarm,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  formal  announcement  of  it,  wrote  to  Honorius  of  Borne, 
detailing  the  previous  history  of  the  question.*  The  pope,  in 
his  answer,  echoed  the  opinions  of  his  correspondent ;  he  not 

y  Reo  Domer,  ii.  200-4,  235.    The  epithet  "now"  were  in  favour  of  Um 

catholics  did  not  object  to  tlie  term  monotholites.   Domer,  ii.  208, 
theandric,  hut  to  tlie  statement  that  the       »  Theophan.  274-5,  ed*.  Paris, 
operation  was  single.   (Pagi,  xi.  27^.)       •  Maximiu?  ap.  Baron,  xi.  647. 
In  the  passage  of  Dionysius  (Ep.  4,       ^  It  is  said  tliat  Sophronius  sfier- 

Ojjera,  ii.  75,  ed.  Conlerius,  Antwerp,  wards,  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost, 

1G34),  they  read  "  a  new  th<?an<hric  ope-  produccni  six  hundre<l  passages  from  the 

ration  " — Koiv^y  (instead  of  fiiay)  riva  futliors  in  favour  of  his  doctrine.  Hcfde, 

tV  BfotyhpiK^v  tvlpytiaof  riiuv  irciroXiTCv-  iii.  132. 

/ifVoi.  But  although  this  rctwling  was  Serg.  ad  Honor,  ap.  Hnrd.  iii.  1316. 
correct,  the  singular  number  and  the       *  Neaud.  v.  247.   •  Hard.  iiL  1312-7. 
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ooly  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  enforcing  silence, 
lot  io  a  personal  profession  of  monothelism : — "  We  confess,"  he 
mjs,  ''one  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
erident  that  that  which  was  assumed  by  the  Godhead  was  our 
iiitare,  not  the  sin  which  is  in  it — our  nature  as  it  was  created 
befixre  sin,  not  as  it  was  corrupted  by  transgression."'  After 
discaasing  St.  Paul's  words  as  to  the  will  of  the  flesh  and  the  will 
of  the  mind,  he  concludes  that  the  Saviour  had  not  the  fleshly 
will ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  question  as  to  two  operations  as  one 
ft  only  for  grammarians.'  Sophronius,  in  his  enthronistic  letter, 
let  forth,  very  fully,  and  with  great  ability,  the  doctrine  of  the 
fflcamation,  with  special  reference  to  the  controversy  which  had 
arisen.^  He  admits  the  word  theandricy  but  applies  it  to  the  44 
joint  action  of  both  natures  in  the  Divinely-human  Person — an 
application  diflFerent  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  used  by 
Sergius  and  his.  partisans.'  Honorius  obtained  from  the  envoys 
who  conveyed  this  letter  to  Rome  a  promise  that  their  master 
would  give  up  speaking  of  two  wills,  if  Cyrus  would  cease  to 
speak  of  one  will  ;^  but  the  controversy  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
appeased. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Arabs  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  soon  after  engrossed  the  attention  of  Sophronius ; 
,  and  he  did  not  long  survive."  But  before  his  death  he  ^  ^ 
led  Stephen,  bishop  of  Dor,  the  first  of  his  suffragans, 
to  Calvary,  and  there,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  charged  him, 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  crucifixion  and  of  the  last  judgment,  to 
repair  to  Rome,  and  never  to  rest  until  he  should  have  obtained 
a  condemnation  of  the  monothelite  doctrine." 

The  distractions  of  the  church  continued,  and  in  639,  Heracliup, 
nnwamed  by  the  ill  success  of  his  predecessors  in  such  measures, 
put  forth,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sergius,  an  edict  composed  by 
the  patriarch,  which  bore  the  title  of  Ucthesia,  or  Exposition 
of  the  faith.**  After  stating  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
the  incarnation,  it  proceeded  to  settle  the  controversy  by  for- 

'  Hard.  iii.  1320.   iThe  answer  is  ob-  Dollinger,  i.  157 ;  Hefcle,  iii.  137. 

rkfUB — that,  as  a  part  of  the  sinless  na-  ^  Hard.  iii.  1257-96  ;  Hefcle,  iii.  139. 

tnre.  He  took  the  innocent  human  will.  The  extant  works  of  Sophronius  are  in 

ukI  liad  this  jointly  with  the  divine  will.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  pt.  3,  of  the  Patrol.  Gr. 

See  Doruer,  u.  232.  »  Hard.  iii.  1280  B.  See  Domer,  u.  214. 

»  Baroiiius  boldly  attempts  to  justify  ^  Honor.  Ep.  5 (Patrol.  Ixxx.);  Hefele, 

Honorius  iG3^i.  32.  seqq.).    Pagi  gives  iii.  147. 

np  the  pope's  language  and  conduct,  ■  Theophancs,  520;  Pagi,  xi.  314; 

bat  maintains  his  personal  orthodoxy,  Clinton,  ii.  175. 

D.  285-298,  390-2.  See  Combofis,  33-<; ;  »  Hard.  ui.  713. 

Walch,  ix.  12o-6:  Schrockh,  xx.  402;  «  Walch,  ix.  139-141. 
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bidding  tlie  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  one  or  two  operatioof 
All  operation  suitable  either  to  Grod  or.  to  man  (it  was  said 
proceeds  from  the  same  one  incarnate  Word.  To  speak  of  i 
single  operation,  although  the  phrase  had  been  used  by  certai] 
fathers,  caused  trouble  to  some  ;  to  speak  of  two  operations  wa 
an  expression  unsupported  by  any  authority  of  approved  teachen 
and  gave  offence  to  many,  as  suggesting  the  idea  of  two  oppositi 
wills.  The  impious  Nestorius  himself,  although  he  divided  tbi 
person  of  the  Saviour,  had  not  spoken  of  two  wills ;  one  will  wai 
to  be  confessed,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fathen^ 
forasmuch  as  the  Saviour's  manhood  never  produced  any  motion 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  his  Godhead.^  Even  if  the  Ectheai 
had  not  in  its  substance  been  thus  evidently  partial  to  the 
mcmothelites,  no  satisfactory  result  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected  from  a  document  which  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to 
differences  by  concealing  them,  or  from  a  pplicy  which,  in 
silencing  both  parties,  was  galling  to  the  more  zealous,  while  it 
necessarily  favoured  the  more  subservient 
45  The  Ecthesis  was  approved  by  councils  at  Constantinc^le 
under  Sergius  and  his  successor  Pyrrhus,  and  at  Alexan(bia 
under  Cyrus.**  The  patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Jemsalenif 
suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the  Arabs,  were  in  no  condition 
to  op{X)So  it.  But  Honorius  of  Rome  was  dead ;  his 
successor,  Severinns  (whose  pontificate  lasted  only  twc 
months,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  plunder  of  the  papal 
treasures  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  *^),  appears  to  have  rejectee 
the  new  formulary  ;•  and  the  next  pope,  John  IV.,  with  a  council 
cortainly  did  so.  Heraelius  hereupon  wrote  to  John,  disowning 
the  authorship  of  the  Ecthesis ;  it  had,  he  said,  been  drawn  up  bj 
Sorgius  some  years  before,  and  he  had  only  consented  to  issue  i 
at  the  patriarclis  urgent  entreaty.* 

nenidius  died  in  February,  641,  leaving  the  empire  jointly  i 
Constantine,  son  of  his  first  marriage,  and  Heracleonas,  the  ofl 
spring  of  his  sewnd  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina.*  Constao 
tine  survivotl  his  father  little  more  than  three  months,  an- 
]\[artina  then  attempteii  to  rule  in  the  name  of  her  son  ;  but  th 
senate,  backed  by  the  army  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 

»  Hnnl.  iii.  796.  •  Sec  Walch,  xi.  145-S;  Hefde,  'n 

«  llv  7i»8-ii4H  :  l^ci.  xi.  336.  159. 

'  Aim^Uu.  in  l\itix^l.cxxviii.  709.  lie  *  Maximus.  ap.  Baron.  xL  610^ 

ik-a»  oli«wn«  A.D.  (k^v  ttltliouirh  not  con-  Walch,  ix.  199. 

tirnuxi  until  040.  in  vhioh  year  he  wjw  "  Xiivph.  Cpol.  10.^^8.   The  incei 

\>niAvmt(\l  on  Mht  ;28tlu  and  liied  on  tuoiL»  union  is  placed  in  613  by  Baron 

Au^r.  1.   Cewni.  iU'7l5.  (^t>i:i.  3).   See  Fagi,  xL 
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deposed  her  and  Heradeon&s,  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  Constan- 
iJDe,  whose  son,  Constans  II.,  was  then  set  on  the  throne.'  On 
tlifi  reToIution  the  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  who  was  reglu^ed  as  an 
aocomph'ce  of  MartiDa,  thought  it  expedient  to  abandon  his 
dignity,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Africa.^  There  he  met  with 
XaximuSy  a  man  of  noble  Byzantine  family,  who,  after  having 
ken  a  secretary  of  state  under  Heraclius,  bad  embraced  the 
monastic  profession,  and  became  the  ablest  controversialist  in 
opposition  to  monothelism.'  In  645,  a  disputation  was  held 
between  the  two,  in  the  presence  of  Gregory,  governor  of  the 
province,  with  many  bishops  and  other  eminent  persons.*  Pyrrhus 
started  with  the  proposition  that,  as  the  Saviour's  person  is  one. 
He  could  have  but  one  will ;  to  which  Maximus  replied  that,  as 
He  is  both  God  and  man,  each  of  his  natures  must  have  its  own 
proper  wilL  The  discussion  was  long,  and  was  carried  on  with 
much  acuteness ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  superiority  of  his  cause, 
Xaiimus  had  evidently  the  advantage  in  ability  and  in  dialectic  46 
skill  At  length  Pyrrhus  avowed  himself  convinced,  and  he 
accompanied  Maximus  to  Rome,  where  the  pope,  Theo-  ^  ^ 
dore,  admitted  him  to  communion,  and  treated  him  as  '  * 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  Pyrrhus  soon  after  went  to 
Bavenna,  and  there  (probably  under  the  influence  of  the  exarch, 
and  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  see)  retracted  his  late  professions. 
On  hearing  of  this  relapse,  Theodore  held  a  council,  at  which 
Pyrrhus  was  condemned  and  excommunicated ;  and  in  order  to 
give  all  solemnity  to  the  sentence,  the  pope  subscribed  it  in  the 
^neT)f  the  eucharistic  cup,  and  laid  it  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.** 
Both  John  IV.*^  and  Theodore  had  urged  the  successive  empe- 
rors to  withdraw  the  Ecthesis,  which  was  still  placarded  by 
authority.  In  648  Constans  put  forth  a  new  formulary,  which 
vas  mtead^d  to  supersede  the  Ecthesis,  and  is  known  by  the 
i^e  of  the  T^pe  (or  Model)  of  faith.  The  tone  of  this  docu- 
Dient  (of  which  the  patriarch  Paul  was  the  author)  is  less  theo- 
'^cal  than  that  of  the  Ecthesis,  and  more  resembles  that  of  an 
ordinary  imperial  decree.  While,  like  the  earlier  edict,  it  {or- 
the  discussion  of  the  controversy,  and  the  use  of  the  ob- 

'  Nic.  Cpol.  ia-20 ;  Gibbon,  iy.  402.  •  Printed  at  the  end  of  Baronins,  vol. 

J'^  Nic.  Cpol.  21  ;  Theophanea,  508 ;  xi.    See  Dorner,  ii.  222-3. 

^*a'«i.430;  Gibbon,  iv.  402.  *  Theophanes,  509;  Anastas.  138-9. 

'  Baron.  640.  5 ;  Dupin,  yi.  43 ;  It  afterwards  became  usual,  in  signing 

•^ilch,  ix.   194.    His  works,  among  solemn  documents,  to  make  the  sign  of 

are  commentaries  on  the  pseudo-  the  cross     calamo  in  pretioeo  Christi 

JWDysins,  were  edited  by  Combefis,  sanguine   intincto."    Ducange,  b.  v. 

1675,  and  are  reprinted  in  the  Pa-  Crux,  p.  679.   See  >Iartene,  i  253. 

H  Gr.   See  the  Acta  SS.,  Aug.  13.  <»  Hard.  iu.  614. 
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noxious  terms  on  both  sides,  it  did  so  without  betraying  a 
inclination  to  either  party ;  and  it  enacted  severe  punishment 
against  all  \Wio  should  break  the  rule  of  silence.** 

Paul  had  carried  on  some  unsatisfactory  correspondence  mH 
Kome  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  when  at  length  Theo 
dore,  with  a  council,  declared  him  excommunicate.  On  being 
informed  of  the  sentence,  the  patriarch  overthrew  the  altar  of  the 
papal  chapel  at  Constantinople ;  he  forbade  the  Roman  envoys 
to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  treated  them  with  harshness,  and  pe^ 
secuted  their  partisans.®  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  wai 
that  the  Ty|)e  appeared ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  publication  d 
it,  the  eontroveray  raged  more  and  more  fiercely.  Maximus  im 
unceasing  and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  stir  up  oppositioi 
to  the  monothelite  doctrines ;  and  Bome  was  beset  by  applies 
tions  from  African  councils,  from  Greece,  and  from  other  quar 
ters,  to  act  in  defence  of  the  faith/ 

In  July,  649,  Theodore  was  succeeded  by  Martin,  and  m  Oo 
tober  of  the  same  year  the  new  pope  held  a  synod,  which,  fron 
^7  having  met  in  the  "  basilica  of  Constantine," — the  great  patri 
archal  church  adjoining  the  Lateran  palace, — is  known  as  the  fits 
Lateran  council.  It  was  attended  by  a  hundred  and  five  bishops 
among  whom  was  the  bishop  of  Ravenna.*  In  the  course  of  fivt 
sessions  the  history  of  the  controversy  was  discussed,  and  tb 
chief  documents  of  it  were  examined.  Stephen  of  Dor  presentei 
a  memorial,  praying  that  the  errors  of  monothelism  might  b 
rejected,  and  stating  the  solemn  charge  which  the  patriarcl 
Sophronius  had  laid  on  him  with  regard  to  it'^  Passages  froi 
the  writings  of  the  leading  monothelites  were  confronted  wit 
extracts  from  catholic  fathers,*  and  were  paralleled  with  tb 
language  of  notorious  heretics.^  The  Type  of  Constans  was  sai 
to  place  truth  and  error  on  the  same  level,  to  "destroy  th 
righteous  with  the  wicked ;  "  ™  to  leave  Christ  without  will  an 
operation,  and  therefore  without  substance  and  nature."  Th 
council  declared  that  there  are  in  the  Saviour  two  natural  wil 
and  operations,  the  Divine  and  the  Imman, — "  the  same  one  Lor 
Jesus  Christ  willing  and  working  our  salvation  both  as  Grod  an 

*  Hard.  iii.  824-5.  See  Hefelo,  iii.  189.    pscudo-Dionysian  writings  were  quote 

•  Hard.  iii.  700.  Buronius  takes  occasion  to  invcij 
'  lb.  702,  720,  728,  738,  &c. ;  Walch,    an^ainst  the     pcrfrictam  frontem  i 

ix.  208 ;  Neaud.  v.  257.  ccntiomm  hn3rL*ticf)rum,"  wlio  have  ii 

»  The  acts,  in  Hardouin,  iii.  687,  pugiied  thorn.    649.  19. 

seqq.,  embody  some  documents  already       "  Hard.  iii.  783,  seqq.,  891,  seqq. 

quoted.  ^  Hard.  ui.  713.  »  lb.  825.    (Gonea.  xviii.  23.) 

»  lb.  771,  seqq. ;  858,  seqq.   As  the       "  lb.  700-717. 
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inrnaiL"*   Among  the  contents  of  the  twenty  canons  which 
M  veie  passed,  the  doctrine  of  two  united  wills  and  of  two  opera- 
I  tioBS  was  laid  down,  and  an  anathema  was  uttered  against  all 
M  w&o  should  deny  it^  The  expression    one  theandric  operation  " 
M  IBS  denounced,^  and  anathemas  were  decreed  against  Theodore 
of  Pharan,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul 
of  Constantinople,  with  the    most  impious  Ecthesis  "  and  the 
"most  impious  Type,"  which  Sergius  and  Paul  respectively  Jiad 
penaaded  Heraclius  and  the  reigning  emperor  to  issue.'  Martin 
ibUowed  up  this  council  by  announcing  its  decisions  to  the 
emperor,  to  the  patriarchs,  to  the  bishops  of  Africa,  and  to  other 
important  persons  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.'  The  pope's 
lai^oage  throughout  these  letters  is  in  a  tone  of  extreme  denun- 
ciation, although  he  may  perhaps  have  thought  to  guard  himself 
against  the  emperor's  resentment  by  professions  of  great  rever- 
eoce  for  his  person,  and  by  referring  the  Ecthesis  and  Type  to 
Sergius  and  Paul  as  their  authors.^ 

WhUe  the  council  was  sitting,  the  exarch  Olympius  arrived  at 
Borne,  with  instructions  to  enforce  the  signature  of  the  Type,  and 
if  possible,  to  carry  ofif  the  pope  to  Constantinople.  He  did  not,  48 
bowever,  execute  his  commission,  probably  because  he  meditated 
a  revolt,  and  was  willing  to  pay  court  to  the  papal  party ;  and  he 
was  soon  after  killed  in  Sicily  on  an  expedition  against  the  Sara- 
cens.^ Martin,  notwithstanding  the  fresh  provocation  which  he 
had  given  to  the  court,  appears  to  have  been  left  in  peace  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  until  a  new  exarch,  Theodore  Calliopas, 
speared,  who  seized  him  and  despatched  him  towards  the  eastern 
capital.  The  tedious  journey  lasted  from  the  19th  of  June,  653, 
to  the  17th  of  September  in  the  following  year.  The  pope  was 
treated  without  any  consideration  for  his  oflBce,  his  age,  or  the 
weakness  of  his  health.  Although  his  conductors  often  landed 
for  recreation,  he  was  never  allowed  to  leave  the  vessel  except  at 
Naxos,  where  he  remained  a  year  on  shore,  but  debarred  from 
8nch  comfort  as  he  might  have  received  from  the  visits  or  from 
the  presents  of  his  friends.  On  reaching  Constantinople  he  lay 
!  for  a  day  on  the  deck,  exposed  to  the  mockery  of  the  spectators 
who  crowded  the  quay ;  and  he  was  then  removed  to  a  prison, 
where  he  was  confin^  six  months.^    During  this  time  he  was 

•  Hard.  iii.  920-1.  «  Anastas.  139 ;  Baron.  649.  49-51 ; 
'  Cc.  10,  14.  Pagi,  xi.  423. 

<  C.  15.   See  above,  p.  42,  note  y,  '  Accounts  by  Martin  himself  and 

'  C.  18.  another,  in  Hardouin,  iii.  673,  8^(}., 

•  Hard.  iii.  625-34,  655,  933,  Ac.  688  :  Pagi,  xi.  431,  451-3 ;  Gregorov.  li. 
»  Schrockh,  xx.  430.  163. 
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subjected  to  repeated  examinations,  which,  however,  did  not  I: 
relate  to  cliarges  of  erroneous  doctrine,  but  to  political  ofienoQ^  1^ 
such  as  an  alleged  connexion  with  Olympius,  and  even  with  the  & 
Saracens.  He  was  subjected  to  extreme  cruelty ;  he  was  paraded  ■ 
about  the  streets  as  a  criminal  sentenced  to  death,  and  would  fl 
probably  have  been  executed  but  for  the  intercession  of  tlie  9 
patriarch  Paul,  who  was  then  dying,  and,  on  receiving  a  Toit  ^ 
from  the  emperor,  expressed  his  fear  lest  this  unworthy  tmt-  ^1 
ment  of  a  bishop  opposed  to  him  might  tell  against  him  at  tihe  | 
judgment-day/  Martin,  who  had  borne  his  trials  with  mnok  | 
dignity  and  courage,  was  then  banished  to  Cherson,*  where  lie  1 
lingered  for  a  time  in  want  of  tlie  necessaries  of  life.  Twft  ^ 
letters  are  extant  in  which  he  pathetically  complains  of  th»  1 
neglect  in  which  he  was  left  by  his  flock,  and  by  the  many  ivb» 
had  formerly  partaken  of  his  bounty/  In  this  exile  he  dieii^ 
in  September  655.^ 

Maximus,  the  most  learned  and  most  persevering  opponent  of 
monothelism,  was  carried  to  Constantinople  with  two  disciples  in. 
the  same  year  with  Martin  ^  (a.d.  653).  The  three  were  kept  in 
49  prison  until  after  the  banishment  of  the  pope,  and  were  then, 
brought  to  examination.  Against  Maximus,  too,  an  attempt  vas 
A  rii  655  ^  establish  a  political  crime  by  the  charge  of  ^ 

^"  *  '  connexion  with  Gregory,  governor  of  Africa,  who  haA 
revolted,^  But  the  accusations  were  chiefly  of  a  tlieological  or" 
ecclesiastical  kind.  Among  other  things,  it  was  imputed  to  him. 
that  he  had  offended  against  the  imperial  privileges  by  denying' 
that  the  emperor  possessed  the  priestliood;  by  uttering  on 
anathema  against  the  Type,  which  was  construed  into  anathema- 
tising the  emperor  himself;  and  by  denying  that  the  imperial 
confirmation  gave  validity  to  canons.  To  these  heads  he  an- 
swered, that  the  emperor  could  not  be  a  priest,  inasmuch  as  ho 
did  not  administer  the  sacraments,  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  lay- 
man in  the  offices  of  the  church ;  that  his  anathema  against  the 
Type  applied  only  to  the  false  doctrine  which  it  contained ;  and 
that,  if  councils  became  valid  by  the  emperor's  confirmation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  receive  the  Arian  councils  to  which  such 
sanction  had  been  given.®    "  iVre  you  alone  to  be  saved,"  it  was 

^  Hard.  iii.  683.   On  the  death  of  to  Maximus  arc  printed,  with  a  tranBla- 

Patd,  Pyrrhus  rc<x-ivcdthe  patriarchate,  tiou  by  Anastusius  the  Librarian,  in  t6I. 

but  held  it  only  for  a  few  months.  cxxix.  of  the  Latin  *  Patrologia.'  Sm 

«  See  vol.  i.  p.  520.  also  Acta  SS.,  Aug.  13. 

•  Hard.  iii.  686-8.     »»  Pagi,  xi.  464.       ^  I'airol  cxxix.  603. 

«^  lb.  435.    The  documents  relating       •  lb.  009,  611,  613. 
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mked,  and  are  all  others  to  perish?"  "God  forbid,"  he  an- 
Bwered,  that  I  should  condemn  any  one,  or  should  claim  salva- 
tion for  myself  only !  But  I  would  rather  die  than  have  on  my 
conscienoe  the  misery  of  in  any  way  erring  as  to  the  faith." ' 
Kaximus  and  his  companions  were  inflexible  in  their  opinions, 
although  kindness  as  well  as  severity  was  employed  in  order  to 
[  kfluence  them,  and  although  they  were  pressed  by  the  authority 
r  of  the  new  pope  Eugenius,  who  had  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
'  the  court*    They  were  sent  into  exile  at  Bizya  in  Thrace ;  and, 

after  having  been  there  subjected  to  great  severities,  were  again 
;  otrried  to  Constantinople,  where  they  underwent  a  fresh  examin- 
;  ation.**  Their  invincible  constancy  was  punished  by  the  loss  of 

their  tongues  and  of  their  right  hands ;  they  were  banished  to 
:  Lazica ;  and  after  a  time  they  were  separated,  for  the  purpose 
;  of  adding  to  their  sufferings.    Maximus  sank  under  the  cruel 

treatment  which  he  received  in  August  662 ;  one  of  his  disciples 
:  (who  both  bore  the  name  of  Anastasius)  is  said,  notwithstanding 

■  his  mutilations,  to  have  still  effectively  served  the  faith  both  by 
'  speech  and  by  active  correspondence,  until  his  death  in  666.^ 

Constans  IL,  by  whose  authority  these  barbarities  were  sanc- 
l  tioned,  had  put  his  own  brother  to  death,  and  by  this  and  other  50 
\   acts  had  provoked  the  detestation  of  his  eastern  subjects.  Yield- 

■  ing  to  the  general  feeling,  he  withdrew  from  Constantinople  in 
!    the  year  663,  and  visited  Eome,  where  he  was  received  with 

'    great  honour  by  the  bishop,  Vitalian.^  After  having  stripped  off 
the  brazen  roof  of  the  Pantheon  (which  had  been  a  church  since 
the  reign  of  Phocas),  and  having  plundered  it  and  other  churches 
o/ their  precious  ornaments,  the  emperor  passed  into  Sicily,  where 
he  indulged  his  tyranny  and  vices  without  control,  until  in  668 
he  was  murdered  in  a  bath  at  Syracuse.™   The  fate  of  pope 
Jfartin  had  disposed  his  successors,  Eugenius  and  Yitalian,  to 
peaceful  courses,  and  the  controversy  smouldered  until  a.d. 
Adeodatus,  the  successor  of  Vitalian,  again  broke  off  ^72-677. 
communion  with  Constantinople ;  °  whereupon  the  patriarchs 
Theodore  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius  of  Antioch  excited  a 
commotion  by  attempting  to  strike  out  of  their  diptychs  the 

'  Patrol,  cxxix.  611-3.  ^  Anastas.  141 ;  Muratori,  a.d.  663. 

»  lb.  613.   Eugenius  had  been  chosen  Baronius  makoa  amusing  excuses  for 

during  the  lifetime  of  Martin«    See  this,  GGS.  3-5. 

Hefele,  iii.  215.  ■  Theophan.  538 ;  Paul  Wamei,  Hist. 

^  Patrol,  cxxix.  619-621.  Langob.  vi.  11 ;  Anastas.  141. 

»  lb.  657,  683;  Pagi,  xl  503-4,  519-  "  Neand.  v.  266. 
20;  Hefele,  iii.  205-214. 
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name  of  Yitalian,  tho  only  recent  pope  who  had  been  com* 
memorated  in  them.® 

The  son  and  successor  of  Constans,  Constantino  lY.,  who  ii 
styled  Pogonatus  (the  Bearded),  was  distressed  by  the  diTisions  of 
the  church,  and  resolved  to'  attempt  a  remedy.    He  therdm 
A  D  678  ^  Donus,  bishop  of  Rome,  desiring  him  to  aend 

some  delegates  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  on  tho  subjects  in  dispute.^  Before  this  letter  arrived 
at  Rome,  Donus  had  been  succeeded  by  Agatho,  wIkv 
'     '  on  receiving  it,  assembled  a  council.    Among  tho 
hundred  and  twenty-five  prelates  who  attended,  were  the  Lom- 
bard primate,  Mansuetus  of  Milan,  two  Frankidi 
'   bishops,  and  the  famous  Wilfrid  of  York ;  the  reak 
were  subjects  of  the  empire.^  Monothelism  was  condenmed,  and 
two  prelates  with  a  deacon  were  sent  to  Constantinople  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pope,  bearing  with  them  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
which  was  intended  to  servo  a  like  purpose  with  Leo's  famond 
epistle  to  Flavian  in  the  Eutychian  controversy;'  while  tho 
council  was  represented  by  three  bishops,  with  other  clerks  and 
monks.*  The  pope  in  his  letter  expresses  regret  that  the  unquiet 
circumstances  of  Italy  prevent  the  possibility  of  deep  theological 
51  study,  and  professes  to  rely^  not  on  the  learning  of  his  deputies^ 
but  on  their  faithfulness  to  the  doctrine  of  earlier  councils  and 
fathers.* 

Constantino  now  determined,  instead  of  the  conference  which 
had  been  intended,  to  summon  an  "ecumenical"  synod — by 
which  term,  however,  it  would  seem  that  he  meant  nothing 
more  than  one  which  should  represent  tho  whole  empire;  for  no 
subjects  of  other  governments  were  present*  This  assembly— 
the  sixth  general  council,  and  third  council  of  Constan- 
tinople * — met  in  a  room  of  the  palace,  which,  from  its  domed 
roof,  was  styled  Trullus.'^  The  sessions  were  eighteen  in  number, 
and  lasted  from  November  7th,  680,  to  December  16th  in  the 
following  year.  The  emi)eror  presided  in  person  at  the  first 
eleven  sessions  and  at  the  last ;  *  in  his  absence,  the  presidential 

»  Walch,  ix.  376.  See  Hard.  iii.  1163,  «  The  sixth  is  the  last  which  any 

1167.                p  Hard.  iii.  104:^7.  Anglican  writers   acknowledge  aa  a 

Sec  Inctt,  i.  92,  Bi^q.    Tagi  places  genonil  council, 

the  council  in  679 ;  Jaffe  and  Hefde  t  Hard.  iii.  1055.   On  the  word,  see 

(iii.  229),  in  March,  680.   For  Wilfrid,  Baron.  680.  41,  with  Pagi's  notes* 

see  below,  pp.  71-6.  Hefelo,  iii.  236. 

^        ^  «Pighiu8,  a  Romanist.  Ycntnrea  to  caU 

pp.  476,  484.  the  genuineness  of  the  acts  in  question 

'  2  ,       1076-7.          «  lb.  1077.  on  account  of  the  part  thus  ascribed  to 

•  D).  1049 ;  Walch,  ix.  391 .  the  emperor !    Walch,  ix.  388-9. 
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ckair  was  nnoccupied.  At  the  earlier  meetings  the  suinber  of 
Kshops  was  small ;  but  it  gradually  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred. 
imoDg  them  were  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius 
rfAntioch  (whose  dignity,  in  consequence  of  the  Saracen  con- 
quest of  his  province,  was  little  better  than  titular) ;  •  while  the 
6668  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  were  represented  by  two  pres- 
byters. Twelve  high  officers  of  the  empire,  and  some  monks 
were  also  present.** 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a  decency  and  an 
impartiality  of  which  there  had  been  little  example  in  former 
issembUes  of  the  kind,  and  the  emperor  sustained  his  part  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.*'    The  principal  documents  of  the  con- 
troYerey  were  read,  and  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  mono- 
thelites  were  compared  with  passages  intended  to  ^refute  or  to 
support  them,  or  to  prove  their  identity  in  substance  with 
heresies  which  had  been  already  condemned.*    At  the   March  7, 
eighth  session  the  patriarch  of .  Constantinople  pro- 
fessed  his  adhesion  to  the  views,  of  Agatho  and  the  Boman 
synod,  and  the  bishops  of  his  patriarchate  followed  the  example.® 
But  Macarius  of  Antioch  still  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a 
angle  theandric  will  and  operation — that,  as  the  mind  moves 
the  body,  so  in  Christ  the  divine  will  directed  the  humanity.' 
He  produced  a  collection  of  authorities  in  favour  of  his  opinion ;  52 
but  the  council,  after  examining  these,  pronounced  them  to  be 
fiparious  or  garbled,  or,  where  genuine,  to  be  misapplied, — as 
when  words  which  had  really  been  used  to  express  the  relations 
of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Trinity  were  transferred  to  the 
relations  of  the  Saviour's  Godhead  and  Manhood.*    As  the 
Syrian  patriarch  persisted  in  his  opinion,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  abandon  it  even  on  pain  of  being  cut  in  pieces  and 
cast  into  the  sea,  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated,  with  a 
disciple  named  Stephen ;  and,  while  the  emperor  was  hailed  as 
a  new  Constantino  the  Great,  a  new  Theodosius,  a  new  Marcian, 
anathemas  were  loudly  uttered  against  Macarius,  as  ^a  second 
Apollinaris  and  Dioscorus.** 

The  fifteenth  session  was  marked  by  a  singular  incident.  An 

•  See  Oiesel.  I.  ii.  470.  doctrine  of  tlio  two  natures,  inasmnch 

*  Hard.  iii.  1056.  as  the  one  nature  was  active,  and  the 

•  Walch,  ix.  428 ;  Schrockh,  xx.  445 ;  other  was  a  passive  instrument  Domer, 
Giesel.  L  u.  475.  u.  207.  231. 

*  Hard.  iii.  1152-4 ;  1202,  seqq. ;       '  Hard.  iii.  1149,  1175,  seqq.  See 
1226-1304.  •  lb.  1157, 1163-6.       Hefele,  iii.  115-8. 

'  lb.  1171.   Macarius  held  that  this       ^  Hard,  ul  1166,  1175,  1182,  1198, 
was  ooosistent  with  the  Ohalcedonian    1327-8, 1413. 
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aged  monk  named  FolychroninB  presented  a  confession  of  fiutk  ^ 
April 26,  and  midertook  to  prove  its  correctness  by  raisings  ■ 
dead  man  to  life.    He  said  that  he  had  seen  a  Yiskn  « 
in  which  a  person  of  dazzling  brightness  and  of  terrible  majestj 
had  told  him  that  whosoever  did  not  confess  a  single  will  and  ; 
theandric  operation  was  not  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  Christiflni  ^ 
The  synod  adjourned  to  the  court  of  a  public  bath,  and  a  coipn  ■ 
was  brought  in  on  a  bier.    Polychronius  laid  his  creed  on  tiis  a 
dead  man's  breast,  and  for  a  long  time  whispered  into  his  ean;  i 
no  miracle,  however,  followed.    The  multitude,  who  had  beea 
admitted  to  witness  this  strange  experiment,  shouted  out  . 
anathemas  against  Polychronius  as  a  deceiver  and  a  new  Simon; 
but  his  confidence  in  his  opinions  was  unshaken  by  his  failme^ 
and  the  synod  found  it  necessary  to  depose  him.* 

The  faith  on  the  subject  in  dispute  was  at  length  defined. 
The  monothelites  were  condemned  as  holding  a  heresy  akin  to 
those  of  Apollinaris,  Severus,  and  Themistius;  as  destroying 
the  perfection  of  our  Lord's  humanity  by  denying  it  a  will  and 
an  operation.*^    The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  was  laid  down 
according  to  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  church ;  and  to  this  it  \ 
was  added, — We  in  like  manner,  agreeably  to  the  teaching  of 
the  holy  fathers,  declare  that  in  Him  there  are  two  natoial 
wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  division,  change^ 
53  separation,  or  confusion.    And  these  two  natural  wills  are  not 
contrary,  as  impious  heretics  pretend ;  but  the  human  follows 
the  divine  and  almighty  will,  not  resisting  or  opposing  it,  bat 
rather  being  subject  to  it;  for,  according  to  the  most  wise 
Athanasius,  it  was  needful  that  the  will  of  his  flesh  should  be 
moved,  but  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  his  divine  wilL  .  .  . 
As  his  flesh,  although  deified,  was  not  destroyed  by  his  Godheads 
so  too  his  human  will,  although  deified,  was  not  destroyed."  • 
An  anathema  was  pronounced  against  the  chief  leaders  of  tho 
monothelites.   The  name  of  Honorius  had  been  unnoticed  by  j 
the  Roman  councils — a  fact  which  significantly  proves  that*  ] 
while  desirous  to  spare  his  memory,  they  did  not  approve  of  J 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  tlie  controversy.    John  IV.,  in 
his  letter  to  Constantine,  the  son  of  Heraclius,  had  endeavoured 


» Hard.  iii.  1374-8.  Rufinus  relates  that 
the  famous  monk  Maoarius  the  elder 
confuted  a  heretic  by  raising  a  dead  man 
to  life.  Hist.  Monach.  28.  (Patrol,  xxi.) 
Mftcarius  of  Antioch,  Polychronius,  and 
others  were  sent  to  Borne,  whore  two  of 


the  party  retracted,  and  were  absolyed 
by  Leo  II. ;  but  the  others,  being  oheti* 
natc,  were  imprisoned  in  monasteries. 
Anastas.  de  Leone  II.  (Patrol,  cxxriii 
847.) 

k  Hard,  iii  1398-9.  ■  lb.  140a 
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ar  his  predecessor  by  the  plea  that  he  had  only  meant  to 
the  existence  of  two  contrary  wills  in  the  Savionr,  "  foras- 
as  in  His  humanity  the  will  was  not  corrupted  as  it  is  in 
and  Maximus,  in  his  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  had 
onwiUing  to  give  the  monothelites  the  benefit  of  a  Roman 
38  authority.^  But  the  general  council,  after  examining 
?tters  of  Honorius,  declared  that,  "in  all  things  he  had 
ed  the  opinions  of  Sergius  and  had  sanctioned  his  impious 
nes;"  and  the  monothelite  pope  was  included  in  its 

)  decisions  of  the  council  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor, 
jvere  penalties  were  enacted  against  all  who  should  contra- 
them.**  Pope  Agatho  died  in  January  682,  while  his 
IS  were  still  at  Constantinople ;  but  his  successor,  Leo  II., 
isly  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  reception  of  the  council  64 
e  churches  of  the  west.  In  letters  to  the  emperor,  to 
panish  bishops,  and  to  others,  Leo  expressed  his  approval 
!  condemnation  of  Honorius,  on  the  ground  that  that  pope, 
d  of  "  purifying  the  apostolic  church  by  the  doctrine  of 
)hcal  tradition,"  had  "  yielded  its  spotlessness  to  be  defiled 
afime  betrayal  of  the  faith." ' 


trd.  iil  611.   Against  this  plea, 
Ich,  ix.  127-132;  Hefcle,  ui.  149. 
a.  ap.  Boron,  xi.  645. 
Jd.  iii.  1331-4.    The  oondcmna- 
HonoriiLs  has  caused  great  diffi- 

0  Bomo  Roman  controversialists, 
u  pretends  that  the  acts  of  tlie 

are  int4.Tpolateil,  and  that  tlio 
f  Honorius  has  been  subetitatcd 
n  for  that  of  Theoclore,  the  pre- 
T  of  George  in  the  patriarchato 
stantinople  (681.  13-21 ;  682.  4). 
\)undle8sn(*i<s  of  this  is  shown  by 
rho  hiniiv  lf  maintains  that  Hono- 
18  personally  orthodox,  and  that 

1  condemned  only  on  account  of 
oonomy"  in  attemptuig  to  stifle 
mssion  of  the  question  (xi.  31-32). 
Dine  (De  Rom.  Pont.  t.  11), 
r  (Dissert,  ii.  in  Lib.  Dium. 
cv.),  Petau  (Do  Incam.  I.  xxi. 
>>mbeflB  (in  Auctar.  Bibl.  Pa- 
iii.),  Muratori  (Annali,  IV.  i. 
Joel  Alexandre  (x.  463-8),  and 
ake  a  (more  or  less)  similar  line, 
I  refuted  by  Walch,  ix.  409-418; 
ch,  XX.  446-8;  Gieseler,  I.  ii. 
Dom«'r,  ii.  217-220.  There  is  an 
I  favour  of  Honorius  by  Molken- 
'atrol.  Ixxx.).  In  our  own  time, 
ler  (Kircheng.  L  157-8 ;  Papst- 


Fabeln,  131-151)  and  Hofclo  (iii.  150-2, 
264-284)  handle  the  matter  with 
great  candour,  and  g^vo  up  the  pope, 
althougli  they  suppose  that  he  thought 
more  sctundly  than  he  expressed  himself; 
even  Rohrbachcr  can  only  excuse  him 
by  representing  him  as  the  dupe  of 
{SorgiuH,  and  concludes  his  remarKs  ou 
the  subject  by  saying  that  "Nous  y 
voyons  un  avertissement  divin  k  tous  ses 
Buccesseurs,  de  bien  peser  les  paroles  do 
leurs  ecrits,  et  de  no  jamais  traiter 
legerement  les  questions  de  doctrine." 
(X.  88,  167-8,  381).  For  the  history  of 
opinion  as  to  Honorius,  sec  DOllinger, 
Papst-Fabeln,  138,  seqq.,  who  says 
that  throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  that  a  pope  might  fall  into 
heresy,  and  in  such  a  case  ought  to  bo 
deposed — the  contrary  opinion  dating 
only  from  Bar^mius  and  Bellarminc. 
145.  [Thus  Humbert  de  Romanis, 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  about  1270, 
says,  Etiam  si  essct  papa  hsoreticfis, 
dcix)neretur."  —  De  Erudit.  Praedica- 
torum,  ii.  62,  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv.] 

q  Hard.  iii.  1445-1457. 

'  lb.  1476.  So  ho  elsewhere  says 
that  Honorius  "  flammam  hserctici  dog- 
matis  non,  ut  decuit  apostolicam  aucto- 
ritatcm,  incipientem  oxtinxit,  sed  negli- 
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The  last  two  general  councils,  unlike  those  of  earlier  timely 
had  confined  tbemselyes  to  matters  of  faith,  and  had  not  passed 
any  canons  relating  to  other  subjects.    In  order  to  supply  thk 
defect,  Justinian  11.,  who  in  685  succeeded  his  father  Coustan- 
tine  Pogonatus,'  assembled  a  new  synod,  which  is  known  by  tlie 
name  of  TruUan,  from  having  been  held  in  the  same  domed  ludl 
with  the  bite  general  council,  and  by  that  of  Quinisext^  as  being 
supplementary  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils.*  Its  hundred  and 
two  canons  were  subscribed  by  the  emperor  and  by  the  four 
eastern  patriarchs ;  and  immediately  after  the  imperial  signa* 
ture,  a  8i>aoc  was  left  for  that  of  Sergius,  bishop  of  Rome.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  Sergius  had  been  invited  to  send 
special  deputies  to  the  council ;  ^  his  two  ordinary  representa- 
tives at  Constantinople  subscribed,  and  Basil,  metropolitan  of 
Gortyna,  in  Crete,  professed  to  sign  as  representing  the  "  whole 
synod  of  the  Roman  Church."  *    But  among  the  canons  were 
six  which  ofibnded  the  pope,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  or 
the  usages  of  his  church.^    The  2°^  in  enumerating  the  earlier 
canons  which  were  excluaively  to  be  observed,  sanctioned  eighty- 
five  under  the  name  of  apostolical,  whereas  Rome  admitted  only 
fifty ;  ■  and  it  omitted  many  synocls  which  were  of  authority  in- 
the  west,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  papal  decretals.  The 
65  13***  allowed  those  of  the  clergy  who  had  married  before  their 
ordination  as  subdeacons  to  retain  their  wives.*     The  36* 
renewed  the  decrees  of  the  second  and  fourth  general  councils 
as  to  the  privileges  of  the  see  of  Constantinople.    The  55* 
ordered  that  the  "  apostolical "  canon  which  forbade  fiasting  on 
any  Saturday  except  Easter-eve  should  be  extended  to  Borne, 
where  all  the  Saturdays  of  Lent  had  until  then  been  fast-days. 


gendo  confovit  **  (1730).  Baroniua  has 
recourse  to  hi«  familiar  device  of  de- 
claring the  letters  to  bo  forged  (G83.  14). 
Pftgi  owns  their  genuineness,  but  savs 
that  Honorius  is  censurcil  in  them  only 
for  supinencHs  and  connivance — not  for 
heresy.  Hut,  even  if  Ixo's  wonls  did 
not  necctisarily  imply  more  tlian  this, 
his  meaning  certainly  went  further, 
since  ho  unrt'servcclly  recommends  tlie 
decisions  of  tlie  council,  and  names 
Konorius  with  llieodore  of  Pharan, 
Sergius,  &c.,  among  those  who  were 
conaemneil  as  traitors  to  tho  faith. 
(1730).  See  Hef»-lo,  iii.  279»  seqq. 
•  Gibbon,  iv.  405. 

»  Tho  most  probiiblc  date  is  C91 
(ragi.  xii.  120 ;  Hefele,  iii.  290}.  Some 


place  it  in  692  (sec  Walch,  ix.  44); 
others,  as  early  as  6S6  (see  Hefelo,  L  c); 
llardouin,  as  late  as  706. 

«  Scliruckh,  xix.  509.  See  the  Acta 
SS..  Sept  9.  p.  436. 

*  Hard.  iii.  1697-9.  On  these  Mgna- 
tures  see  Pagi,  xii.  122 ;  De  Marca,  V. 
X.  3 ;  Hefele.  iii.  314. 

y  Schrockh,  xix.  508 ;  Giesel.  I.  IL  48a 
■  See  Dri^y,  Ueber  die  Constitat.  u. 
Kanonea  der  Apostel,  203-9, 419.  In  the 
dcrcn^e  of  Gelasius  as  to  books  allowed 
or  forbidden  (see  vol.  i.  587),  tlie  whole 
of  the  Apostolical  Canons  are  oon- 
demneil.   (l*atr»^l.  lix.  163.) 

•  From  this  time  the  bishops  of  tho 
Greek  church  were  chosen  from  among 
the  monks.    Finlay,  ii.  113. 
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r*  forbade  the  eating  of  blood.  The  82'**  prescribed  that 
riour  shonld  he  represented  in  his  human  form,  and  not 

the  symbolical  figure  of  a  lamb.^  In  contradicting 
I  usages,  the  13***  and  55***  canons  expressly  stated  that 
ere  such,  and  required  the  Boman  church  to  abandon 

it  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  eastern  bishops  were 
5  at  Chalcedon,  on  moderating  the  triumph  of  Borne  in 
e  doctrinal  question  by  legislating  on  other  matters  in  a 
r  which  would  be  unpalatable  to  the  pope;**  and  the 
ition  of  these  canons  by  the  east  only,  where  they  were 

as  the  work  of  the  sixth  general  coimcil,  was  the  first 
st  step  towards  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
es.* 

receiving  the  canons,  Sergius  declared  that  he  would 
die  than  conselit  to  them.  The  protospathary  Zacharias 
tnmissioned  to  seize  him  and  send  him  to  Constantinople, 
rising  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  soldiery,  who  looked 
to  the  bishop  of  Bome  than  to  their  distant  imperial 
,  compelled  2iacharias  in  abject  terror  to  seek  the  protec- 
his  intended  prisoner.®  About  the  same  time,  the  vices 
iiiian,  the  exorbitant  taxation  which  was  required  to  feed 
lenses,  and  the  cruelties  which  were  committed  ^  ^ 
aame  by  his  ministers,  the  eunuch  Stephen  and 
>nk  Theodosius,  provoked  a  revolt,  by  which  a  general 
Leontius  was  raised  to  the  throne.  F rem  regard  for  the 
7  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  Leontius  spared  the  life  of 
ian ;  ^  but  the  deposed  emperor's  nose  was  cut  ofl*  (a  muti- 
which  had  become  common  in  the  east),  and  he  was 
ed  to  the  inhospitable  Cliersonese.* 

ntius,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  was  put  down  by  56 
as  Apsimar,  and  was  committed  to  a  monastery.  The 
•nites,  in  fear  that  the  schemes  which  Justinian  was 
uiseilly  forming  for  the  recovery  of  his  tlirone  might 
ja  them  the  suspicion  and  anger  of  the  new  emperor, 

M.  RfM>ul-Rochctte  and  Didron  Roman  decrees  or  canons,  or  to  proml 

tliat  tlio  council  wished  to  morals.     (Auast.  Prfef.  ad  Synod,  vii. 

1  entire  »sul»iitution  of  liibtory  Patrol,  cxxix.  1%.)    See  the  Preface  to 

nliam  "  (Lord  Lindsay  on  Chris-  Theodore  the  Shidite,  in  Sirmond,  Opera 

t,  i.  72),  and  from  about  this  Varia,  tom.  v.,  b.  c,  and  Nat.  Alexand. 

>ul-Rochette  dates  the  intnKluc-  x.  473,  seqq. 

ie  crucifix  (ibid.  01).    See  vol.  i.  •  Anastas.  149.     Sec  Gregorov.  ii. 

'  Gies«^l.  L  ii.  479.  208-9. 

8L  Pope  John  VIII.  (a.d.  872-  ^  Niceph.  CJpol.  26.    Schloeser  ques- 

ictione<l  such  of  the  Trullan  tions  this  motive,  but  seemingly  without 

w  wert  not  contrary  to  the  reason,  109.         «  Theophan,  5G2-6. 
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resolved  to  put  the  exile  to  death  or  to  send  him  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  the  design  became  known  to  him,  and  he  sought  a 
refuge  among  the  Chazars  of  the  Ukraine,  where  he  married 
a  sister  of  the  reigning  prince.  Even  among  these 
remote  barbarians,  however,  he  found  that  he  was  in 
danger  from  the  negotiations  of  Apsimar ;  and  his  desperation 
urged  him  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  design  which  he  had 
seemed  to  have  abandoned.^  While  crossing  the  Euxine  in  a 
violent  storm,  his  companions  exhorted  him,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  deliverance,  to  promise  that,  if  restored  to  the  empire^ 
he  would  forgive  his  enemies,  "  May  the  Lord  drown  me  here," 
he  replied,  '^if  I  spare  one  of  them!"  and  when  his  daring 
enterprise  had  been  crowned  with  success,  the  vow  was  terriUj 
fulfilled.  Leontius  was  brought  forth  from  his  monastery ;  he 
and  Apsimar  were  laid  prostrate  in  the  circus,  and,  as  the 
emperor  looked  on  the  games,  his  feet  pressed  the  necks  of  his 
fallen  rivals,  while  the  multitude  shouted  the  words  of  the  Olst 
Psalm — Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder."  The 
two  were  then  dragged  about  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  at 
length  were  beheaded.^  All  who  had  taken  part  in  the  expnl* 
sion  of  Justinian  were  mercilessly  punished ;  many  of  them  were 
tied  up  in  sacks  and  were  cast  into  the  sea.  The  patriarch  Galli- 
nicus,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  tyrant's  oppression  to  fEivour 
the  rebellion  of  Leontius,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes  and  nose,  and 
was  banished  to  Roma^  For  some  unknown  reason,  Felix, 
archbishop  of  Bavenna,  was  blinded,  deposed,  and  sent  into 
exile  in  Pontus;"  and  Constantino  of  Rome — ^the  seventh 
Greek  refugee  from  the  Mahometan  conquests  who  successively 
filled  the  see" — might  well  have  trembled  when  in  710  he  was 
summoned  to  Constantinople.  Perhaps  Justinian  may  have 
required  the  pope's  presence  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the 
Trullan  council  on  the  west ;  perhaps  he  may  have  meant  to 
secure  his  own  authority  in  Italy  against  a  repetition  of  such 
scenes  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  pontificate  of 
57  Sergius."*    But  Constantine's  ready  and  courageous  obedience 

*>  Niceph.  Cpol.  27.  exarchs.   Murat  a.d.  705. 

»  Theophan.  574 ;  G.  Hamart,  pp.       <»  Giesel.  I.  ii.  488 ;  Milman,  ii.  142. 

622-8 ;  Schlosscr,  110-4.  In  706,  Jiutinian  had  sent  the  TraUan 

^  Nic.  Cpol.  28 ;  Pagi,  xii.  191 ;  Gib-  canons  to  John  VIZ.,  desuring  him  to 

bon,  iv.  406-8.  lay  them  before  a  council,  and  to  accept 

■  Agnellus,  Patrol,  cvi.704;  Muratori,  or  reject  them  in  detail ;  but  the  pope^ 

A  J).  709.  See  Gregoroy.  ii.  209.  Felix  was  "  humana  fragilitate  timidus,"  declined 

restored  by  Philippicus.  Agnell.  1.  c.  707.  the  task,  and  sent  them  back  untouched. 

"  The  election  of  so  many  Greeks  He  died  soon  after.   Anastas.  in  PatroL 

seems  to  indicate  an  influence  of  the  cxxxviii.  9,^ ;  Murat.  a.]>.  706. 
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if^iean  to  have  disarmed  the  tyrant.  Justinian  received  the 
pope  as  an  equal ;  it  is  even  said  that,  at  the  first  meeting,  he 
fell  down  and  kissed  his  feet ;  ^  and  Constantine  returned  home 
with  a  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges  of  his  church.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  these  favours  were  not  obtained  without 
the  pope's  consenting  to  the  canons  of  the  quinisext  council  in 
10  &r  as  they  were  not  directly  contrary  to  the  Eoman  tradi- 
tions.'^ 

Justinian's  abuse  of  his  recovered  power  excited  his  subjects 
to  a  fresh  rebellion,  which  began  by  an  outbreak  of  the  Cher- 
aonites,  on  whom  he  had  intended  to  avenge  by  an  exemplary 
eraelty  the  treachery  which  they  had  meditated  against  him 
daring  his  exile.'  In  711  he  was  again  dethroned  and  was  put 
to  death.  His  young  son  Tiberius,  who  had  been  crowned 
Angostas,  fled  to  the  church  of  the  Blachemad,  hung  the  relics 
wlueh  were  regarded  as  most  sacred  around  his  neck,  and 
clasped  the  altar  with  one  hand  and  the  cross  with  the  other ; 
but  a  leader  of  the  insurgents  pursued  him  into  the  sanctuary, 
phcked  the  cross  from  him,  transferred  the  relics  to  his  own 
neck,  and  dragged  the  boy  to  the  door  of  the  church,  where  he 
was  immediately  slain.  Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  Heraclius, 
about  an  hundred  years  after  the  accession  of  its  founder.* 

The  revolution  raised  to  the  throne  an  adventurer  named 
Bardanes,  who  on  his  accession  took  the  name  of  Philippicus. 
Bardanes  was  of  a  monothelite  family,  and  his  early  impressions 
in  favour  of  the  heresy  had  been  confirmed  by  the  lessons  of 
Stephen,  the  a^^oeiate  of  Macarius  of  Antioch.*  It  is  said  that, 
inany  years  before,  he  had  been  told  by  a  hermit  that  he  was 
one  day  to  be  emperor ;  and  that  he  had  vowed,  if  the  prophecy 
should  be  fulfilled,  to  abrogate  the  sixth  general  council."  He 
wfiised  to  enter  the  palace  of  Constantinople  until  a  picture  of 
tie  council  should  have  been  removed ;  he  publicly  burnt  the 
original  copy  of  its  acts,  ordered  the  names  of  Honorius,  Sergius, 
•nd  the  others  whom  it  had  condemned,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
diptychs,*  ejected  the  orthodox  patriarch  Cyrus,  and  required  68 


9  Anaatafl.  153.  Dean  Milman  re- 
guda  this  tm  a  western  fiction,  ii.  85. 

«  Anaiit  153 ;  IWi,  xii.  220;  Murat 
Aim.  IV.  L  292-3;  Schrockh.  xix. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the 
RMmcil  by  later  popes,  see  Hefele,  iii. 
117. 

'  Kic  C^l.  29^;  Sohlosaer,  119- 


■  Nic.  Opol.  81;  Theophan.  583; 
Gibbon,  iv.  408-9 ;  Schloeser.  124-5. 

*  Agntho  Diao.  ap.  Hard,  iii  1836 ; 
Walch.  ix,  430.   See  p.  52. 

"  Theophan.  581. 

*  An  account  of  these  prooeedingB  is 
given  by  a  deacon  named  Agatho,  who 
had  written  the  original  acts.  Hard.  iii. 
1836,  seqq. 
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the  bishops  to  subscribe  a  monothelite  creed.  The  order  wai 
generally  obeyed  in  the  east,  but  at  Borne  it  met  with  difierenl 
treatment.  Constantino  refused  to  receive  it ;  the  people  would 
not  allow  the  emperor  to  be  named  in  the  mass,  nor  his  portrait 
to  be  admitted  into  a  church,  where,  instead  of  it,  they  hung  up 
a  representation  of  the  sixth  council ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  t 
newly-appointed  commander  from  Constantinople,  an  outbreak 
took  place,  which  was  only  suppressed  by  the  pope's  interposi- 
tion on  the  side  of  authority/  Philippicus,  after  a  reign  of  ft 
year  and  a  half,  during  which  he  had  given  himself  up  to  ext»* 
vagance  and  debauchery,  was  deposed  and  blmded» 
'  His  successor,  Anastasius,  was  a  catholic ;  and  John* 
who  had  been  intruded  into  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinoito 
on  the  deprivation  of  Cyrus,  now  sued  for  the  communion  ol 
Eome,  professing  that  he  had  always  been  orthodox  at  heart, 
and  that  his  compliance  with  the  late  heretical  government  had 
arisen  from  a  wish  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  real  mono- 
thelite." The  pope's  answer  is  not  known ;  but  in  715  John  wa« 
deprived,  and  Germanus,  bishop  of  Cyzicum,  was  appointed  ic 
the  patriarchal  chair.*  Anastasius  was  dethroned  in  716 
Theodosius  III.,  and  Theodosius,  in  the  following  year,  by  Le< 
the  Isaurian,  whose  reign  witnessed  the  commencement  of  i 
new  and  important  controversy. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  formulary  of  Philippicus  wo 
received  by  the  eastern  bishops  and  clergy,  may  be  regarded  no 
only  as  a  token  of  their  subserviency,  but  also  as  indicating  tha 
the  monothelite  party  at  that  time  possessed  considerabl 
strength.^  The  public  profession  of  monothelism,  however,  sooi 
became  extinct,  its  only  avowed  adherents  being  the  Maronit^ 
community  in  Syria.  A  monastery,  dedicated  to  a  saint  namefl 
Maron,*^  stood  between  Apamea  and  Emesa  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  it  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  another  Maron,  who  died  in  701.^  The  name  of 
Maronites,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  members  of  this 
monastery,  was  gradually  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Lebanon,*"  a  population  chiefly  composed  of  refugees 

J  Anaatoa.  153  ;  Schloeser,  127.  paired  the  convent  wall.  De  iEdiflT.  9. 

»  Hard.  iii.  1837.   Pagi  defendfl  the  «  Schrockh,  xx.  452-4. 

patriarch's   economy/'  xii.  234.  «  See  Walch,  ix.  477.    Against  the 

•  Baron.  714.  3-4 ;  Pagi,  xii.  255-261.  identification  of  Maronites  with  Mar- 
»>  Giescl.  I.  ii.  482.  daiies  (as  by  Walch,  ix.  485 ;  Schr(>ckh, 

•  See  Theodoret,  Hist.  Relig.,  16.  xix.  44;  xx.  454),  see  Giesel.  L  il 
Prooopius  mentions  that  Justinian  ro-  483. 
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tpom  the  Saracen  conquests.    Among  these  the  monothelite 
opinions  were  held  ;  and,  while  the  other  Christian  communities  59 
of  Syria  had  each  its  political  attachment — the  Jacobites  being 
.  connected  with  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  and  the  catholics  (or 
Udchites)  with  the  emperor — ^the  Maronites  preserved  their 
independence  together  with  their  peculiar  doctrines,  under  the 
nocessors  of  Maron,  who  styled  themselves  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
Thus  the  community  continued  until,  in  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  they  submitted  to  the  Latin  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  conformed  to  the  Eoman  church,^  which  in  later 
times  has  been  indebted  to  the  Maronites  for  many  learned 
men.' 

'  They  were  then  aboat  40,000  in  from  the  charge  of  mrmotheh'sm.  But 
mmber.   WUl.  Tyr.  xxiL  8  (Patrol.    Pagi  (xi.  311-3,  602-4;  xii.  77  ;  xviu. 

Jar.  Vitriac.  ap.  Bongars,  1094;  211-2)  is  said  to  be  the  only  consider- 
Gibbon,  iv.  383-5 ;  Wilken,  ii.  204.         able  non-Maronite  autliority  among  the 

( or  tbefte  the  Adacmanni  are  the  Romanists  who  takes  this  view.  Boe 
Bwt  famons.  They  and  other  Maro-  Walch,  ix.  476 ;  eclm)ckh,  xx.  454-6 ; 
nitM  attuupt  to  clear  their  ancestors    DuUinger,  i.  163.  Ucrzog,  art.  Maroniten, 
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CHAPTBB  IIL 

THE  WESTERN  CHURCH  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  GBEGORT  THE  GBEAT 
TO  THE  PONTIFICATE  OF  GREGORY  THE  SECOND. 

A.D.  604-715^ 

L  The  relations  of  tlie  papacy  with  the  empire  during  the  period 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Gregories  may  in  some  degiea 
be  understood  from  the  foregoing  chapter. 

The  monotlielite  controversy  for  a  time  weakened  the  infln^iM 
of  Rome,  both  through  the  error  of  Honorius  in  &YOuring  tha 
heretical  party  and  through  the  collisions  between  the  papacy 
and  tlie  imperial  power.  But  although  Martin  suffered  seyerel;^ 
in  person  for  his  proceedings  in  the  coimcil  of  Lateran,  these 
proceedings — the  assembling  of  such  a  synod  without  the  eni- 
peror's  sanction,  and  the  bold  condemnation  of  his  ecclesiastical 
measures — remained  as  important  steps  in  the  advance  of  the 
papal  claims ;  and  in  no  long  time  the  authority  of  the  BoniBii 
name  was  re-established  by  the  sixth  general  counciL^   At  thai 
council  the  title  of  ecumenical  or  universal  bishop,  which  Gre- 
gory had  not  only  denounced  in  others  but  rejected  for  himself) 
was  ascribed  to  Agatho  by  his  representatives/  and  the  bishops 
of  Rome  thenceforth  usually  assumed  it® 

Agatho  obtained  from  Constantine  Pogonatus  an  abatement  of 
the  sum  payable  to  the  emperor  on  the  appointment  of  a  pope;* 
and  the  same  emperor  granted  to  Benedict  II.  that,  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  inconveniences  which  had  been 
felt  from  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  imperial  confirmation, 
the  pope  should  be  consecrated  immediately  after  his  election.* 
Yet  the  confirmation  by  the  secular  power  still  remained  necea* 
sary  for  the  possession  of  St.  Peter's  chair,*^  and  disputed  elec- 
tions gave  the  exarchs  of  Eavenna  ample  opportunities  of 
interfering  in  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  bishops ; '  if  indeed 


•  Walch,  ix.  292;  Gieael.  I.  ii.  487. 

»>  Hard.  iii.  1424-6. 

«  It  occurs  in  the  profcasion  of  faith  to 
1x)  made  by  a  bishop  according  to  the 
*  Liber  Diumus/  about  a.d.  682-5,  c.  iii. 
tit.  6  ^  Patrol,  cv.) ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  487. 

Helcvata  est  quantitas/'  says  Ana- 


stasius  (144) — an  expreesion  which  may 
mean  either  that  the  payment  was 
let»cned  or  that  it  was  abolished. 
•  lb.  146. 

'  As  appears  from  the  Liber  Dinrmu. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  564.)   Gie«el.  L  ii  487. 
V  Milman,  ii.  83. 
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be  meaning  of  the  edict  for  the  immediate  consecration  of  the  61 
ope  were  not  that  the  exarch's  ratification  should  be  sufBcient, 
rithout  the  necessity  of  referring  the  matter  to  Constantinople.^ 
The  political  influence  of  the  popes  increased  in  proportion  as 
ihe  emperors  were  obb'ged  by  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  to  con- 
centrate their  strength  for  the  defence  of  their  eastern  dominions, 
and  to  devolve  on  the  bishops  of  Home  the  care  of  guarding 
against  the  Lombards.   The  popes  now  possessed  some  fortresses 
of  their  own,  and  from  time  to  time  they  repaired  the  walls  of 
Borne.*   The  Italians  came  to  regard  them  more  than  the  sove- 
leigM  of  Constantinople ;  and  such  incidents  as  the  rising  of 
the  soldiery  against  the  attempt  to  carry  off  Sergius,  a  similar 
TBing  in  the  pontificate  of  John  VI.,*^  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Bomans  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Philippicus,  are  significant 
tokens  of  the  power  which  the  bishops  of  Home  had  acquired  in 
iheir  own  city.™ 

The  desolation  of  the  churches  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens, 
tnd  the  withdrawal  of  the  patriarchs  from  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  titular  dignity  within  the  empire,  Aimished 
the  popes  with  a  pretext  for  a  new  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
cast  A  bishop  of  Joppa  had  taken  it  on  himself,  perhaps  with 
the  imperial  sanction,  to  fill  up  some  vacant  sees.  In  opposition 
to  him,  Theodore  of  Rome  commissioned  Stephen  bishop  of  Dor 
(whose  name  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  monothelite  con- 
tioversy)  °  to  act  as  his  vicar  in  the  Holy  Land.    The  execution 
of  the  commission  was  resisted  by  the  influence  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  ;  but  similar  delegations  were  after- 
wards given  by  other  popes,  although  it  does  not  appear  with 
what  effect® 

The  differences  between  the  popes  and  the  court  encouraged 
the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  to  set  up  pretensions  to  indepen- 
dence, which  they  rested  on  the  eastern  principle  that  the  civil 
importance  of  their  city  entitled  it  to  such  ecclesiastical  dignity 
The  claim  caused  considerable  diflBculty  to  the  popes,  but  was 
at  length  set  at  rest,  in  683,  by  Leo  II.,  who  obtained  an  imperial 
order  that  tKe  archbishops  should  repair  to  Rome  for  consecra- 
tion.'*  The  schism  of  Istria,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 

*  Note  in  MoBheim,  ii  83.  But  see  •  Hard.  iii.  639,  642,  717 ;  Baion. 
Pari,  xii.  40.  643.  13. ;  Walch,  ix.  214 ;  Gieflel,  L  u. 

*  Schrockh,  xix.  513 ;  GieseL  L  ii    487-8 ;  Ilefole,  iii.  207. 

4S5^.  ^  Giesel.  I.  ii.  489.  See  Agnell.  Hist. 

^  A.D.  701.    Atiftat^m.  151.  Pontiflf.  Ravenn.— Patrol,  ovi.  270,  &c. 

*  GieteL  L  IL  488.        »  Pp.  44,  47.       «  Agnell.  689 ;  Anagtas.  145. 
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controversy  on  the  Three  Articles  in  the  middle  of  the 
62  century/  was,  after  many  temporary  accommodations,  £ 
healed  by  Sergius  in  698.^  But  in  the  Lombard  kinj 
although  Catholicism  was  established  from  the  reign  of  6rii 
(a.d.  662-671),  the  church  still  remained  independent  of  I 
and  the  entire  relations  of  the  Lombards  with  the  papacy 
not  of  any  cordial  or  satisfactory  kind.' 

n.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  church  for  a  century  aft 
abjuration  of  Arianism  consists  chiefly  in  the  records  ( 
synods.  These  assemblies  did  not  confine  themselves  U 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  regulation,  but  also  took  an  active 
cem  in  the  affairs  of  state."  As  the  sovereignty  was  ele 
the  voice  of  the  bishgps  was  influential  in  the  choice  of  k 
and  the  kings,  who,  from  the  time  of  Becared,  were  sole 
crowned  by  the  chief  pastors  of  the  church,*  were  nati 
desirous  to  fortify  their  throne  by  the  support  of  the  cl 
Hence  the  bishops  acquired  very  great  political  imports 
they  were  charged  with  the  oversight,  not  only  of  the  adB 
tration  of  justice,  but  of  the  collection  of  taxes.^  By  this  rel 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  powers,  the  cl 
became  nationalised,  and  the  connection  with  Eome,  in  > 
the  catholic  bishops  had  at  first  found  a  means  of  influeno 
strength,  was  gradually  weakened  during  the  lapse  of  time 
the  period  of  the  reconciliation."  Although  Gregory  had  best 
the  pall  on  his  friend  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  no  rec( 
found  of  its  arrival  in  Spain;*  later  bishops  of  Seville  d 
appear  to  have  applied  for  it;^  and  the  primacy  of  Spaij 
transferred  by  the  royal  authority  firom  that  city  to  the  ca 
Toledo.*^ 

The  most  eminent  men  of  the  Spanish  church  during  tliifi 
were  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (Hispalensis),  and  Ude 
bishop  of  Toledo.  Isidore,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Lea 
held  his  see  from  595  to  636,  and  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
works,  which  are  very  miscellaneous  in  character,  are  little 
than  compilations,  and  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the  fragmei 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  544  ;  ii.  pp.  4,  13.  poses  tlmt  Loandcr  may  hare  d 

•  Anastas.  150 ;  see  Pagi,  xii.  169 ;    fore  its  arrival.   I.  ii.  495. 


y  Planck,  ii.  2G3-6 ;  Gicscl.  I.  ii.  494.  turned  Maliometan ;  and  that 
*  Planck,  ii.  693, 701 ;  Guizot,  ii.  331.  uimn  King  Chindasuintha  trar 
■  Greg.  Ep.  ix.  121.   Gicscler  8ui>-    the  primacy.   See  Mariana,  iv.  2 


Giesel.  I.  ii.  410. 
*  Giesel.  I.  ii.  489-490. 
"  Schrockh,  xix,  451,  scqq. 
«  Lembke,  i.  85. 


«  Giesel.  1.  c.  There  is  a  fabl 
bishop  of  Seville  went  into  Afri 


See  as  to  Isidore,  Arevalo, 
rinna/  i.  22  (Patrol.  Ixxxi.). 
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esrlier  writings  which  are  preserved  in  them.  But  his  learning 
and  genins  were  in  his  own  day  admired  as  extraordinary,  and  G3 
hk  fame  afterwards  became  such  that  in  the  ninth  century  liis 
Dime  was  employed  to  bespeak  credit  for  the  great  forgety  of 
the  Decretals.^  Ildefonso,  who  filled  the  see  of  Toledo  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  distinguished  himself  in  asserting 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Saviour's  mother.  His  exertions 
are  said  to  have  been  ■  rewarded  by  her  appearing  in  splendour 
orer  the  altar  of  his  cathedral,  and  presenting  him  with  a  mag- 
nificent vestment,  to  be  worn  at  the  .  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
on  her  fe^itivals.* 

In  the  first  years  of  the  eighth  century  king  Witiza  forbade 
appeals  to  Kome,  authorised  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and 
I  obtained  for  his  measures  the  sanction  of  a  synod  held  a.d.  7oi- 
at  Tolwlo  in  701 ;  and  it  is  said  that  ho  threatened 
such  of  the  clergy  as  should  oppose  these  measures  with  death/ 
This  prince  is  described  as  a  prodigy  of  impiety,  tyranny,  and 
rice;*  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  darkness  of  his  reputation 
appears  more  strongly  in  lator  writers  than  in  those  who  lived 
near  his  own  time ;  ^  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may 
Iwve  only  meant  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  complaints  against 
the  immorality  of  the  clergy  by  reviving  the  liberty  of  mar- 
riage, which  hml  always  existed  during  the  Arian  period  of 
the  Spanish  church/  But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  motives 
"r  tk-  d«'tails  of  his  acts,  the  effects  of  these  were  soon  brought 
tu  uD  ml  by  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain,  which  d(4hroned  his 
suci-fs-ior  Rodorirk/  The  mountaineers  of  the  north 
alum-  rt'trtine<l  their  indt* {xaidence  with  their  Chris- 
tianity. Th«i  Christians  who  fell  under  the  Mahometan  dominion 
rx-eivrd  th«^  sjime  humiliating  toleration  in  Spain  as  elsu- 
wh»T»-;  and  in  their  depn\sst?d  condition  they  were  glad  once 
njuru  to  look  for  countenance  to  the  see  of  liome. 

III.  In  France  the  disorders  of  the  time  tended  to  Icasen  the 
•■"nni.»xion  of  the  church  with  Kome.    Such  differences  as  arose 

^  Mariana,  iv.  209.    St-c  the  coUoo-  to  it.    iii.  326. 

'  •^  of  U-itiiinmioi*   in   hiri    honour,  f  Mariana,  iv.  308 ;  Baroh.  701.  11-2. 

l'«tr  '].  Ixxxi.  VJMOo  i  Ixxxii.  C5-70.  »>  Soo  Uicbel.  I.  ii.  405. 

T  tij.'      u.l<Hl.siiloriun  LKxTutalb,  see  *  lb.  497.    Tlio  yuh^xr  story  ropre- 

J«  J"w.  jifi.  2f*l-21«).  Bents  him  as  havinjj:  sanrtioiM?<l  a  Mulio- 

•  Cyrihi.  Vii/i  Iliir-f.  7  (Patrol,  xcvi.) ;  nietan  lic«.'nsi»  as  to  tliu  marriiijjfe  l)oth 

K.-ir:aiia.  iv.  2^i3-12.  of  rler*?)'  and  of  hiity.  l*s('U(i(>-Liut- 

'  3frir!ana.  iv.  30.545 ;  Bnron.  702.  12;  i)r.in(l.  Chron.  174.  181.  (TatroLcxxxvi.) 

/"jn.'k,  ii.  7<»3.  The  syuwl  is  doubtful.  ^  Isid.  Tun^ns.  Cliron.  JEr.  740  (Pa- 

'*^hr.w»kh,  xix.  403.):  H<*fi'lft  takfs  no  tml.  xcvi.);  Pagi,  xii.  220;  Gibbon,  v. 

f       of  the  law  an  to  morria^^e  ascribe<l  155-7. 
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were  necessarily  decided  on  the  spot ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
trace  of  intercourse  with  the  papal  see  between  the  pontificates 
64  of  the  first  and  the  second  Gregories."   The  same  tronblei 
which  led  to  this  effect  caused  a  general  decay  of  discipline 
both  among  the  clergy  and  in  the  monasteries."    When  men  of 
the  conquering  race  began  to  seek  after  the  emoluments  and. 
dignities  of  the  churcli — a  change  which  is  marked  by  the 
substitution  of  Teutonic  for  Eoman  names  in  lists  of  bishops 
from  the  seventh  century  ° — they  brought  much  of  their  rude- 
ness with  them,  and  canons  against  hunting  and  fighting  pr^ 
lates  began  to  be  necessar)'.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  wealth  and  temporal  influence  by  whieli. 
such  persons  were  attracted  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were 
continually  on  the  increase.    Vast  gifts  of  land  and  of  money 
were  bestowed  by  princes  on  churches  and  monasteries,  some- 
times from  pious  fSeling,  sometimes  by  way  of  compromise  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  vicious  passions.    Thus  Dagobeit,  the 
A,D.  628-  last  Merovingian  who  possessed  any  energy  of  characteri 
638.     jjy       advice  of  St.  Eligius,  his  master  of  the  mni, 
enlarged  a  little  cliapcl  of  St.  Denys,  near  Paris,  into  a  splendid 
monastery,  furnished  it  with  precious  ornaments,  the  work  of 
the  pious  goldsmith,  and  endowed  it  with  large  estates,  which  - 
were  partly  derived  from  the  spoil  of  other  religious  hoases.* 
This  prince,  "like  Solomon,"  says  Fredegar,  "had  three  wives 
and  a  multitude  of  concubines ; "  and  the  chronicler  seems  to 
consider  it  as  a  question  whether  his  liberality  to  the  churcli 
were  or  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  his  sins.*"    Another  writer, 
however,  not  only  speaks  without  any  doubt  on  the  subject.,  bnt 
professes  to  give  conclusive  information  as  to  the  fate  of  Dagobeit 
A  hermit  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  said,  was 
warned  in  a  vision  to  pray  for  the  Frankish  king's  souL  He 
then  saw  Dagobert  in  chains,  hurried  along  by  a  troop  of  fiendB» 
who  were  about  to  cast  him  into  a  volcano,  when  his  cries  to 
St.  Denys,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Martin,  brought  to  his  assistance 
three  venerable  and  glorious  persons,  who  drove  oflf  the  devils, 
and,  with  songs  of  ti-iumph,  conveyed  the  rescued  soul  to 
Abraham's  bosom' 

"  Guizot,  ii.  1C7.  »  "  Seems"  I  mxist  say;  for  the  pu- 

■  Pagi,  xi.  576 ;  Gicsel.  I.  ii.  497.  sage  ia  beyond  my  power  of  oofDstraing. 

•  Pitra,  Vie  de  S.  I^g<  r,  150.  Fredeg.  Clirou.  c.  00  (Patrol.  Ixxi.). 

p  Ozanam,  Civ.Chret.  chez  lee  Francs,  •  Geata  Dap^ob.  (eo.  23,  44).  Barcmiiis 

89.  (647.  5)  maintains  the  tmth  of  thii 

Gesta  Dagoberti,  17  (Patrol,  xcvi.) ;  story,  wliich  is  rt^presentod  on  the  beau- 

MabiU.  Ann.  1.  340-2,  370.  tifiil  monument  of  Dagobert,  erected 
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he  re-tmion  of  the  monarchy  under  Dagobert's  father, 

J  n.,  the  bishops  were  summoned  to  an  assembly  of  tJie 

and  seventy-nine  of  them  appeared  at  it    The  laws  66 

by  the  joint  consent  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  aristo- 

show  traces  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  not  only  ^  ^ 

ncrease  of  clerical  privileges,  but  in  the  humane 

hich  pervades  them.*   From  that  time  bishops  appear 

deeply  in  political  strife.    Saints  become  conspicuous 

of  general  interest"   The  severity  of  their  lives  acquires 

m  reverence  and  power,  but  this  power  is  exercised  in  the 

intentions  of  the  age.    One  of  the  most  famous  of  these 

Leodegar  (or  Leger),  bishop  of  Autun,  may  be  mentioned 

'  of  example.^   Leodegar  was  sprung  from  or  connected 

e  most  powerful  families  of  the  Frankish  nobility.  He 

'd  great  credit  with  Bathildis,  the  saintly  Anglo-Saxon, 

se  from  the  condition  of  a  captive  to  be  queen  ^ 

is  n.  and  regent  of  Neustria,  and  by  her  he  was 

ed  from  the  abbacy  of  St  Maixent  to  the  see  of  Auttm.* 

celebrated  for  the  austerity  of  his  life,  for  his  frequency 

or,  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  for  his  bounty  to  the 

ad  to  his  church,  and  for  his  vigilant  administration  of 

Bcopal  office  J   But  he  appears  as  the  political  chief  of  a 

a!  party  of  nobles ;  he  takes  the  lead  in  setting  up  and 

ironing  kings ;  and,  if  he  did  not  actnally  bear  the  title  of 

of  the  j)alace,  he  for  a  time  exercised  tlie  power  of  the 

ilty  in  the  Neustro-Burgundian  kingdom.^   After  various 

3f  fortune,  Leodegar  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival 

,  who  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out — an  operation  which 

L"  with  perfect  calmness,  singing  psalms  during  the  execu- 

it  *    Two  years  later,  by  order  of  El)roin,  he  was  exposed 

iires,  his  lips  were  cut  off,  his  tongue  was  cut  out,  and  he 

ii?geil  over  sharp  stones  with  such  violence  that  for  a 

le  Wiis  unable  to  stand.    Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his 

of  s|)^*ech,  however,  the  bishop  was  able  to  speak  as  well 

r.**   His  sufferings  and  his  merits  excited  a  general  enthu- 

• 

•  nys  >iy  St.  Lonis.  Pagi  dis-  also  *Vio  do  S.  h(^^0T*  by  Cardinal 
ih'v  h  '/fwh  but  says  that  Da«;o-  Pitra,  Paris,  ISitJ ;  and  Milman,  11. 108, 
*'hX*A  ljetinK-8,  and  lived  many  Beqq. 

I  pii  tv.    Thiri,  however,  seems       »  Vita   Bathild.  (Patrol.  Ixxxvil.) ; 

•>tiouablc.  Ursin.  1 ;  Pitra,  100,  244. 

tiek-t,  i.  '^A  ;  Giesel.  I.  ii.  447.         r  Vita  Anon.  1. 

aondi,  ii.  50-8.  *  Acta  SS.  Oct.  2,  pp.  381-5. 

the  old  Lives,  by  Ursinus  and       •  Vita  Ajion.  10. 

Patiol.  xcvL ;  Acta  SS.  Oct.  2 ;       ^  lb.  13 ;  Pitra,  341. 
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siasni  in  his  fayour,  and  Ebroin,  in  alarm,  resolved  on  his  death. 
A  great  council  of  bishops  was  summoned,  and  Leodegar  waft 
accused  before  it  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  death 
Childeric  IL — a  prince  who  had  owed  his  throne  to  him,  bnfc 
had  afterwards  imprisoned  him  in  the  monastery  of  Luzeaii, 
66  and,  during  Leodegar  s  confinement  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  party  with  which  the  bishop  was  connected-'  He  firmly 
denied  the  charge,  and  referred  to  God  as  his  witness.*  But  his 
A  D  678  considered  as  certain ;  his  robe  was  ient>  in 

token  of  degradation  from  his  order ;  and,  although  a 
bright  light  appeared  around  his  head  in  attestation  of  his  inno- 
cence and  sanctity,  he  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Ebroin.*  Leo- 
degar was  revered  as  a  martyr,  and  is  said  to  have  performed 
innumerable  miracles  after  death.  Yet  among  his  opponents 
also  were  some  who  are  ranked  in  the  number  of  saints — such 
as  Dado  or  Audoen  (Ouen),  bishop  of  JRouen,'  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  St.  Eligius,  Prajjectus  (Prix)  of  Clermont,  and 
Agilbert  of  Paris.  Ouen's  part  in  the  struggle  is  celebrated  for 
the  short  and  significant  answer  which  he  gave  when  consulted 
by  Ebroin — "  Remember  Fredegund,"  « — words  which  may  have 
been  intended  only  to  recommend  the  imitation  of  that  famoos 
queen  8  readiness  and  decision,  but  which  we  can  hardly  read 
without  thinking  also  of  the  unscrupulous  wickedness  by  which 
her  purposes  were  accomplished. 

IV.  The  Irish  church,  from  which  Cohmiba  had  gone  forth 
to  labour  in  North  Britain,  and  Columban  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
was  in  these  ages  fruitful  in  missionaries,  of  whom  many  further 
notices  will  occur  hereafter.  But  ita  internal  history,  however 
full  of  interest  for  the  antiquarian  inquirer,  offers  little  that  can 
find  a  place  in  such  a  narrative  as  this.  It  will  be  enough  to 
mention  here  certain  peculiarities  of  administration,  which  not 
only  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  church,  but  serve 
also  to  explain  the  "  unusual  arrangement "  ^  of  St.  Columba's 
foundation  at  lona,  and  to  account  both  for  the  commonness  of 
the  episcopal  title  among  the  Irish  missionary  clergy,  and  for 
the  irregular  character  of  their  proceedings. 

^  Sism.  ii.68-9.  «  Vita,  14 ;  Pitra.  378.  '  Sec  Acta  SS.  Aug.  24. 

•  Vita,  14-5.   In  the  account  of  his  »  "  De  Fredegundo  tibi  sabTeniat  in 

death,  Pitra  chiefly  follows  a  very  mcmoriam      Gesta  Rcgum  Franc  45 

legendary  *'  Passion."  Rohrbachcr  even  (Patrol .  xcvi.).  Some  writers  haTs  denied 

exceeds  his  usual  absurdity  of  manner  tlie  truth  of  this  story.   8ee  Acta  88. 

in  an  attack  on  Bismondi  for  some  inao-  Aug.  24,  p.  801. 

curacies  as  to  this  saint,  x.  327.  Boda,  iii.  4.   See  vol.  L  p.  557. 
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the  early  Irish  church  it  was  held  that  the  power  of  ordina- 
belonged  to  the  bishops  alone;  but  the  episcopate  was 
y  a  personal  distinction,  which  conveyed  no  right  of  local 
iction.*  The  number  of  bishops  was  unliinited,^  and,  like 
lorepiscopi  of  other  countries,  they  were  consecrated  by  a  67 
bishop.*^  The  position  of  Irish  bishops,  therefore,  was 
r  different,  both  in  spiritual  and  in  temporal  respects,  from 
f  bishops  elsewhere.  As  to  rank,  it  would  seem  that  not 
abbots,  but  even  anchorets  and  the  lecturers  of  the  church, 
imes  took  precedence  of  them.^  The  care  of  the  eccle- 
al  property  was  from  early  times  committed  to  officers 
^ere  styled  Erenachs  ;  and,  by  a  remarkable  variation  from 
3ual  order  of  the  church,  the  spiritual  government  was 
sed  by  a  class  of  persons  who,  as  having  succeeded  to  the 
168  of  eminent  early  missionaries,  were  styled  their  Coarbs 
ccessors.™  These  coarbs  occupied  positions  which  had 
ally  been  held  by  abbots ;  and  while  some  of  them  were 
«,  they  more  commonly  belonged  to  the  order  of  pres- 
The  office  of  erenach  was  not  transmitted  from  father 
1,  but  according  to  the  system  of  tanistry — a  tanist,  or 
sor,  being  chosen  during  the  lifetime  of  each  holder." 
ignity  of  coarb  was  not  originally  restricted  to  particular 
)s ;  but  from  the  tenth  century  it  seems  to  have  become 
J  most  part  hereditary — passing  from  a  deceased  possessor 
brother,  his  nephew,  or  (as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
in  the  Irish  church)  to  his  son.**  The  erenachs  were 
illy  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  but  the  office 
illy  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen ;  p  and  at  length — pro- 
in  consequence  of  the  Danish  invasions  in  the  tenth 
•y,  when  the  power  of  defending  the  church's  possessions 


much  of  the  substance  of  this 
ph  I  am  indebted  to  tlie  Rev. 
p8  *  Memoir  Introductory  to  the 
distory  of  the  Primacy  of  Ar- 

Armagh,  1854.   Comp.  Ware, 

of  Ireland/  232-6. 
uard.  VitA  S.  Malachite,  19 
clxxxii.);  King's  Primer,  985-6. 
Qfranc.  Ep.  38  (Patrol,  cl.) ; 
.  Cantuar.  Epp.  iii.  142,  147  (ib. 
foh.  Tinmuth.  in  King,  Primer, 
Lani^n  supposes  that  there  was 
r  of  oishops  consecrated  in  the 
il  manner,  and  that  besides  these 
18  an  order  of  chorepiscopi  con- 
!  by  one  bishop.  But  Mr.  King 
lat  there  is  no  ground  for  this. 


(Memoir,  9-11).  They  were  somctunes 
consecrated  |>er  aaUum.  Todd's  St, 
Patrick,  75. 

1  Reeves  on  the  Culdees,  29. 

"  King,  Memoir,  Preface,  and  pp. 
6,  17  ;  Todd,  160 ;  Comp.  Lanigan,  iv. 
80-6.  E.  W.  Robertson,  i.  329,  seqq. 
Mr.  King  informs  me  that  imtil  about 
the  year  1000  the  title  Coarb  is  never 
used,  except  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  a  person  (e.  g,  ** Coarb  of  Patrick")  ; 
afterwards  it  is  sometunes,  although 
seldom,  connected  with  the  name  of  a 
place  (fl.  g.  "  Coarb  of  Armagh  ").  See 
Todd,  156-171. 

"  King,  Mem.  19. 

o  Ib.  21.  P  Ib.  26. 
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became  a  chief  qualification  for  ecclesiastical  govemment— tha 
laity  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  coarbs  also;  so  tbat^ 
according  to  a  complaint  of  St.  Bernard,  the  church  of  AimaglL 
was  held  by  eight  laymen  in  succession,"^  and  even  instances  of 
female  coarbs  sometimes  occur/ 

V.  The  early  history  of  Cliristianity  in  the  various  Angl(K 
Saxon  kingdoms  is  marked  by  much  similarity  of  circumstances. 
Missionaries  meet  with  a  friendly  reception:  the  king,  after 
some  prudent  hesitation,  becomes  a  convert,  but  his  successors 
relapse  into  heathenism ;  until,  after  a  time,  the  throne  is  filled 
by  a  prince  who  had  learnt  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  exilo^ 
and  the  profession  of  the  faith  is  restored.  Matrimonial  alliances 
68  exercise  the  same  influence  in  the  spreading  of  religion  which 
had  before  been  seen  among  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Among  the  evidences  by  which  the  Gospel 
was  recommended,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  miracles,  and 
not  uncommonly  the  argument  from  temporal  interest — the 
ex[)erienije  of  the  fruitlessuess  of  serving  the  pagan  deities,  and 
the  inference  that  they  had  no  power  to  help  or  to  punish.* 

In  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  two  rival  agencies 
wore  concerned — that  of  the  Irish  or  Scottish,  and  that  of  the 
Eoman  paily.*  Some  of  the  differences  as  to  usage  between 
the  lloman  missionaries  and  the  native  clergy  have  already  been 
mentioned — among  them,  the  variation  as  to  the  time  of  Easter, 
j)roduced  by  the  adhesion  of  the  Britons  to  a  cycle  which  at 
Home  had  long  been  obsolete."  Another  subject  of  contention 
was  the  form  of  the  tonsure.  It  was  not  until  monachism 
l^ecame  poi)ular  that  any  tonsure  was  introduced ;  nor  was  it 
common  among  the  western  clergy  until  the  sixth  century/ 
But  a  far  earlier  origin  was  now  claimed  for  the  fashions  which 
contended  in  Britain.  The  Romans,  who  shaved  the  crown  of 
the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  deduced  their 
practice  from  St.  Peter ;  *  while  that  of  the  Scots  and  Irish,  who 
shaved  the  front  as  far  as  the  ears,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent^ 

*>  King,  Mem.  22-3  ;    Born.   Vita  *  On  the  Bhortoomings  of  the  Romans 

Mfilach.  19.  See  Todd,  155,  and  below,  in  their  missionary  work,  Bee  Hook,  i. 

vol.  iii.,  p.  152.  113-120 ;  and  compare  the  peroration  of 

'  To<ld,  171.  M.  df  Montak'mlK'rt'fl  tliirti  volume. 

•  For  instance,  the  epoech  of  the  Vol.  i.  p.  558  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  See 

Northimibrian  priest  Coifi  (lii^la,  ii.  13).  Smith's  Dissertation  in  Patrol,  xcv.  317, 

The  nrgnmcnt,  however,  mipht  bo  tume4l  sccpi. 

against  Christianity  also;  thus  tho  East  '  Thomassin,  I.  ii.  27.  13-14  ;  SmiUi, 

SaxouB  apostatised  during  a  pestilence?.  1.  c.  328-0. 

JBeda,  iu.  30.  «  Greg.  Turou.  do  MiraculiB,  L  2a 
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vas  traced  by  its  opponents  to  Simon  Magus — deriyation 
wiudi  the  Scots  appear  not  to  have  disputed,  contenting  them- 
selves  with  insisting  on  the  virtues  of  some  who  had  used  their 
tongnre/  The  d^ree  in  which  the  Irish  were  affected  by  these 
differences  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Laurence,  the 
successor  of  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  that  an  Irish  bishop  named 
Dagan  refused,  when  in  England,  to  partake  of  food  with  the 
Italian  clergy,  and  even  to  eat  under  the  same  roof  with  them.' 
Honorias  and  other  bishops  of  Rome  endeavoured  to  allay  these 
differences  by  writing  to  the  bishops  of  the  national  party.* 
They  succeeded  in  'gaining  the  Irish  ^  and  even  some  of  the  69 
Britons ;  but  the  Scots  continued  obstinately  to  hold  out 

Paulinus,  the  first  archbishop  of  York,  had,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  convert  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  with- 

AD  633 

drawn  into  Kent  with  the  widowed  queen  Ethelburga, 
a  daughter  of  King  Ethelbert,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Kochester,  while  the  northern  kingdom  fell  back 
into  idolatry.*^    Oswald,  who  in  635  ascended  the  Northumbrian 
throne,  had  been  converted  while  an  exile  in  Scotland,  and,  in 
undertaking  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  naturally  looked  to 
the  same  church  through  which  he  had  himself  received  his 
knowledge  of  the  GospeL*^    At  his  request  a  bishop  was  sent 
from  lona ;  but  the  missionary  was  a  man  of  stem  character, 
ftnd,  after  a  short  trial,  withdrew  in  anger  and  despair  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Northumbrians.    The  fathers  of  Iona«  met  in 
tODijultation,  and  he  indignantly  related  to  them  the  failure  of 
his  enterprise;  when,  after  he  had  finished,  one  of  the  monks,  in 
ft  gentle  tone  of  voice,  told  him  that  he  had  proceeded  wrongly, 
and  ought  rather  to  have  condescended  to  the  rudeness  and 
gnorance  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  sent.  Immediately  the 


7  Oeol&id,  Ep.  ad  Kaitan.  ap.  Bed. 

21 ;  Liugard,  A.  8.  C.  i.  54;  lAnigan, 
i.  69 ;  Villanueva,  n.  in  S.  Patric.  34-8; 
toart,  Pref.  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  great 
ark  on  the  'Sculptured  Btones  of 
xvtland,'  published  by  the  Spalding 
lob,  Aberdeen,  1867,  p.  47.  Mabillou 
jB  that  the  Scottish  tonsure  was 
cribed  to  Simon  because  it  was  **qualis 
moni  Mago  aliisque  hominibus  calvis 
onte  naacitur."  (iii.  prsef.  p.  ix.).  The 
ithority  for  the  sorcerer  s  baldness  is 
ft  cited.  A  more  probable  explanation 
given  by  Thomassin  ( L  ii.  28. 14)  and 
'  Smith,  the  e<litor  of  Bedo  (Patrol,  xcv. 
H), — that  the  objectionable  tonsure 
is  referred  to  Simou  as  having  boon, 


according  both  to  Scripture  and  to 
legend,  the  adversary  of  St.  Peter.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  41. 

»  Be<la,  ii.  4.  •  lb.  19. 

»>  The  Roman  Easter  was  received  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  about  a.d.  633; 
but  the  northern  Irish  held  out  longer. 
(Boda,  iii.  3 ;  Lanigan,  ii  389  ;  Reeves, 
n.  on  Adainnan,  p.  27.)  Archbishop 
Ussher  has  published  a  letter  from  an 
Irish  monk  named  Cimimian  to  Segenus, 
abbot  of  lona,  a.d.  634,  ui  defence  of  the 
change.  Appendix  to  *  Religion  of  An- 
cient Irish,'  in  Works,  iv.  432-443. 

«  Bt;da.  ii.  20. 

d  lb.  iii.  3 ;  Acta  S8.  Aug.  15. 
•  See  Grub,  L  76, 
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brethren  exclaimed  that  the  speaker,  Aidan,  was  right;  that 
the  method  which  he  ha<l  suggested  was  the  true  onOp  and 
that  he  was  himself  the'  fittest  person  to  execute  it^   He  was 
forthwith  consecrated  as  a  bishop,^  and  was  recommended  to 
Oswald,  who  (evidently  with  a  reference  to  the  insular  nature 
of  his  old  abode)^  assigned  the  island  of  Lindisfame  for  his 
residence.   Here  Aidan  established  a  system  closely  resemblmg 
that  of  lona;  the  bishops,  with  their  staff  of  clergy,  liTiiig' 
according  to  monastic  rule,  in  a  community  governed  by  an 
abbot.^    Oswald  zealously  assisted  his  labours  in  spreading  the 
Gk>spel;  and,  as  Aidan  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country,  the  king  himself,  who  had  learnt  thd 
70  Celtic  during  his  exile,  often  acted  as  interpreter  while  the  bishop 
delivered  his  religious  instructions.*^ 

Aidan's  settlement  at  Lindisfame  was  followed  by  a  large 
immigration  of  Scottish  missionaries  into  England.  Bade— 
Koman  as  he  is  in  his  affections,  and  strongly  opposed  to  their 
peculiarities — bears  hearty  witness  to  the  - virtues  of  those 
northern  clergy — their  zeal,  their  gentleness,  their  humility 
and  simplicity,  their  earnest  study  of  Scripture,  their  freedom 
from  all  selfishness  and  avarice,  their  honest  boldness  in  dealing 
with  the  great,  their  tenderness  and  charity  towards  the  poor, 
their  strict  and  self-denying  life.*  "  Hence,"  he  writes,  with  an 
implied  allusion  to  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  time,  **  in  those 
days  the  religious  habit  was  held  in  great  reverence,  so  that 
wheresoever  any  clerk  or  monk  appeared,  he  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  all  as  the  servant  of  God ;  even  if  he  were  met  with 


'  Bcda,  iu.  5. 

>  Against  tlie  cxtraTAgant  aBramption 
of  prosbyterian  writers  that  Aidan  re- 
ceivwl  his  cpisoo])al  couHccTatioTi  from 
presbyters  (Cunningham,  i.  81-3),  seo 
Grub.  i.  153-6. 

Montalemb.  iv.  20-1. 

»  Beda,  Vita  8.  Cuthb.  16  (Patrol, 
xciv.) ;  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  27 ;  Skene, 
Pref.  to  Chron.  of  Picts  and  Scots,  153 
(Edinb.  1867J.  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  557.  Dr. 
Lingard  speaks  of  the  svstem  of  Lindis- 
fame as  identical  ^itfi  that  of  lona 
( A.  S.  0.  i.  154) ;  but  according  to  Mr. 
Grub  there  was  *•  this  important  differ- 
ence, t^t  at  Landisfnme  the  abbot,  who 

E resided  over  the  monastery,  occupied 
is  proper  place  in  subordination  to  the 
bishop.  (L  77).  Mr.  Grub's  own  quota- 
tions from  Bede,  however,  seem  to  prove 
that,  while  the  monks  were  under  the 
bishop's  spiritual  caxe,  the  abbot  was 


supreme  in  the  government  of  the  monu- 
ttTV — ^the  bishop  being  in  this  respect 
under  him.  The  real  difference  appean 
U}  have  l)Oi*n  that  tlic  l>iHho|)s  of  Limli*- 
furnc  liad  diocesan  authority,  which  the 
Scottisli  bislioi)s  of  that  time  (like  the 
Irish)  had  not.    Dr.  Totld,  in  his  •St 
Patrick,'  has  collected  mnny  instances  in 
whicli  bishops  were  subordinate  to  prw- 
by  ter-abbots,  but  some  of  them  uecm  very 
questionable.    For  instance,  in  a  canon 
of  the  Gouncil  of  Hertford,  a.d.  673, 
*'  Ut  ipsi  monachi  non  migront  .  •  . 
do  monasterio  in  monasterium,  niai  per 
(h'missio  nem  proprii  abbatis,"  ^o.  Dr. 
Todd  prefers  tlie  reading  epiaropi  ftir 
ipsi,  and  asks  "Why  ipai  monachi?" 
( p.  49 ).  Surely  because  the  monasteries 
)iad  been  mentioned  in  the  following 
canon.   Beda,  iv.  5. 

k  lioda.  iii.  3. 

»  iii.  2,  4. 17,  26. 
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am  his  journey  the  people  ran  to  him,  and,  with  bended  neck, 
were  glad  to  be  either  signed  with  his  hand  or  blessed  by  his 
mouth;  and  they  diligently  gave  ear  to  his  words  of  exhortation. 
And  if  perchance  a  priest  came  to  any  village,  forthwith,  the 
inhabitants  gathered  together,  and  were  careful  to  seek  from 
Imn  the  word  of  life."™  Of  Aidan  himself  the  historian  says 
tbt  he  thoroughly  endeavoured  to  practise  all  that  he  knew  of 
CSiristian  duty;  and  that,  even  as  to  the  paschal  question,  while 
he  erred  in  differing  from  the  catholics,  he  earnestly  studied  to 
unite  with  them  in  celebrating  the  great  fects  of  our  redemption 
thiongh  the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  of  the  Saviour.** 
Aidan's  successors  were  of  like  character.  By  them  not  only 
was  Christianity  spread  over  Northumbria ;  but  other  kingdoms, 
as  If ercia  and  Essex,  even  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames, 
were  evangelised  by  missionaries  who  derived  their  orders 
immediately  or  more  remotely  from  St  Columba's  foundation 
*t  lona.® 

But  collisions  with  the  Boman  party  were  inevitable.  Oswy,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Oswald,  who  had  learnt  his  Christianity 
«nd  had  been  baptised  in  Scotland,  married  a  daughter  of  Edwin 
of  Northumbria,  named  Eanfleda,  who,  after  her  father's  death, 
had  been  carried  by  Paulinus  into  Kent,  and  there  brought 
among  her  mother's  kindred.    The  royal  pair  adhered  to 
the  customs  of  their  respective  teachers ;  and  thus,  while  Oswy 
was  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  the  queen  was  still  engaged 
in  the  penitential  exercises  of  Lent.^    The  king's  eldest  son 
wid  colleague,  Alfrid,  strongly  took  up  the  Eoman  views,  and 
expelled  the  Scottish  monks  from  a  monastery  at  Eipon  in  71 
order  to  substitute  Romanisers,  under  Wilfrid,  a  priest  of 
Northumbrian  birth,  who,  having  become  discontented  with  the 
uastoms  of  Lindisfarne,  had  been  sent  by  Eanfleda's  patronage 
JO  Rome,  and  had  returned  to  his  native  country  with  ^ 
\  zealous  desire  to  propagate  the  usages  of  the  Roman 
hurch.**    The  paschal  question  was  discussed  in  a  conference 
t  Streaneshalch  (Whitby),*'  in  the  presence  of  Oswy  and  his 
an.    On  the  part  of  the  Scots  appeared  Golman  of  Lindisfarne, 
ith  Cedd,  a  Northumbrian,  who  had  been  consecrated  as 

■  iii.  26.    See  WordBworth,  Eccles.  p  lb.  25. 

Mtnets.  pt  L  19.   Hume  refers  to  the  ^  lb.  25 ;  v.  19;  Life  of  Wilfrid,  by 

188^  as  showing  the  height  to  which  Eddi.  2-7,  in  Gale,  Hist.  Brit  Veteres.  i. 

iestlv  domination  was  carried  among  Wilfrid  was  bom  in  634.  Eadmer, 

le  AngU>Saxon8 1  i  65.  Vita  Wilf.  4.  (Patrol,  clix.)  For  his  first 

■  Beda,  iit  17.  journey  to  Rome,  see  Pagi,  xl  514-5. 
•  lb.  it  20 ;  ilL  15,  21,  22,  24.  '  Bee  Montalembert,  iv.  63-4. 
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bishop  by  Aidan*s  successor  Finan,  and  had  efiTected  a  second 
conversion  of  Essex  and  they  were  strengthened  by  the  counte- 
nance of  the  royal  and  saintly  abbess  Hilda,  in  whose  monastery 
the  conference  was  held.  On  the  other  side  stood  Agilbert^  a 
native  of  France,  who  had  studied  in  Ireland,  and  had  held 
the  see  of  Dorchester  in  Wessex,*  with  Wilfrid,  whom  the  bishop, 
on  the  plea  of  his  own  inability  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  fluently,  put  forward  as  the  champion  of  Eome.  Wilfrid 
argued  from  the  custom  of  that  church  in  which  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul  had  lived  and  taught^  had  suflFered  and  had  been 
buried.  St.  John,  to  whom  the  other  party  traced  its  practice," 
had,  he  said,  observed  it  from  a  wish  to  avoid  ofience  to  the 
Jews;  but  the  churches  which  that  apostle  had  governed  had, 
since  the  council  of  Niceea,  conformed  to  the  Boman  usage ;  and 
neither  St.  John,  nor  even  the  founder  of  lona,  if  alive,  would 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  Rome,  a  practice  which  was  observed 
only  by  a  handful  of  insignificant  persons  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  earth.  On  Wilfrid's  quoting  our  Lord's  promise  to  bestow 
on  St.  Peter  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Oswy  asked 
Colman  whether  these  words  had  really  been  spoken  to  the 
apostle.  The  bishop  assented,  and  owned,  in  answer  to  a  further 
question,  that  he  could  not  produce  any  such  grant  of  authority 
to  St.  Columba.  I  tell  you  then,"  said  the  king,  "  that  Peter 
is  the  doorkeeper  whom  I  will  not  gainsay,  lest  perchance,  if  I 
make  him  my  enemy  by  disregarding  his  statutes,  there  should 
bo  no  one  to  open  the  door  of  heaven  to  me."^  The  Roman 
72  party  was  victorious,  and,  while  some  of  the  Scots  conformed, 
Colman  and  others  withdrew  to  their  own  country.* 

The  bishoprick  thus  vacated  was  bestowed  on  Tuda,  who  had 
been  already  consecrated  in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland,  where 
the  Roman  usages  were  established ;  ^  and  when  Tuda,  within 
less  than  a  year,  was  carried  off  by  a  pestilence,"  Wilfrid  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  But  the  zealous  champion  of  Roman 
customs  chose  to  take  his  title  from  York,  which  Gregory  the 

•  Beda,  iii.  22.  yoI  i.  p.  557. 

•  lb.  7.  This  see  had  been  founded  '  Buda,  iii.  25 ;  sec  Montalemb.  iv. 
by  Birinus,  who  was  sent  by  pope  1G2.  Archdeacon  Chnrkm  (p.  78)  and 
Honorius  into  Britain  with  a  stipulation  Mr.  Martineau  (p.  80)  speak  of  these 
that  his  labours  should  be  devoted  to  words  as  a  jest,  and  suppotio  that  the 
parts  where  no  teacher  had  before  ap-  council  assented  to  tht^m  as  such.  But 
pearud.  (lb.)  AgillKTt  had  resi^^ied  it  in  there  is  no  ground  for  this,  except  the 
GGl.  (Note  in  Uodwin,  De  Projsulibus,  wish  of  tlie  writers  to  save  the  king's 
279.)  el  iaracter  for  tht-ological  argument,  while 

■  It  was,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tliry  leave  his  decision  and  that  of  the  as- 

mistake  to  identify  the  Scottish  practice  sembly  without  ii  motivu. 

with  that  of  the  Quartodecimans.   See  *  Beda,  iii.  2(3-8.    y  lb.  26.    »  lb.  27. 
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bad  marked  out  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,*  rather  than 
he  Scottish  foundation  of  Lindisfame ;  and  as  the  bishops 
gland  were  all  more  or  less  tainted  by  a  connexion  with 
3h-  or  Irish  orders,  he  was  not  content  to  receive  his  con- 
ion  at  their  hands.  He  therefore  passed  into  France,  where 
3  consecrated,  with  great  pomp,  by  Agilbert,  now  bishop 
•is,^  and  twelve  other  prelates.®  In  his  return  to  England, 
3sel  in  which  he  was  embarked  was  stranded  on  the  coast 
jsex.  The  savage  and  heathen  inhabitants  rushed  down 
ader  it,  headed  by  a  priest,  who,  "like  another  Balaam,"*^ 
on  a  rising  ground  uttering  spells  and  curses.  But  the 
was  killed  by  a  stone  from  a  sling ;  the  crew  repelled 
attacks,  and,  as  the  assailants  were  preparing  for  a  fourth, 
turning  tide  heaved  off  the  vessel,  which  then  made  its 
>rosperously  to  Sandwich.  Wilfrid  now  found  that  his 
es  as  to  ordination  had  cost  him  dear;  for,  during  his 
e,  the  Northumbrian  king  had  bestowed  the  bishoprick  on 
a  (or  Chad),  who  had  been  consecrated  in  England,  and 
itered  on  his  see.  Wilfrid,  therefore,  retired  to  his  monas- 
f  Kipon,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  except  when 
1  to  perform  episcopal  functions  in  a  vacant  or  unpro- 
diocese.® 

he  year  6G4  (the  same  year  in  which  the  conference  took 
at  Whitby)  a  great  plague  carried  off  the  first  native 
shop  of  Canterbury,  Frithona,  who,  on  his  elevation  to 
J,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Adeodatus  or  Deusdedit^  The 
of  Northurahria  and  Kent  agreed  to  send  a  prfesbyter 
Wighard  to  Rome  for  consecration  to  the  primacy ;  but 
trd  died  there,  and  pope  Vitalian,  apparently  in  com- 
3  with  a  request  from  the  kings,  chose  Tlieodore,  a  native  73 
•sus,  to  take  his  place.*    Theodore  was  already  sixty-six 
3f  age.    He  was  of  eminent  repute  for  learning;  but  as 
ental  birth  suggested  some  suspicions,^  his  consecration 
^ferred  until,  by  allowing  his  hair  to  grow  for 
lonths,  he  had  qualified  himself  for  receiving 
tin  tonsure  instead  of  the  Greek.*    Theodore  arrived  in 

19.  always  opposed  to  WUfrid.  Montalemb. 

rt  has  already  been  mentionwl  iv.  190,  270.    '  Bcda,  iv.  1 ;  Godwin,  40. 

jharacter,  p.  6G.    Soe  Pagi,  xi.  *  Beda,  iii.  29  ;  iv.  1  ;  Milman,  ii.  30. 

w»ey,  n.  in  Bod.  p.  1C7.  For  Theodore,  see  the  Acta  SS.  Sejpt.  19. 

i,  12 ;  Beda,  iii.  28  ;  iv.  19.  The  more  naturally,  as  the  visit  of 

i,  13.  Constaus  to  Rome  (p.  50)  lia<l  taken 

14.  Possibly  the  kinc  may  have  place  shortly  before.   Hook,  i.  148. 

luenced  by  St.  Hilda,  who  was  *  The  Greek  tonsure,  which  was  re- 
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England  in  669,  and  held  his  see  for  twenty-one  years,  with 
the  title  and  jurisdiction  of  archbishop  of  all  England;  for 
York  had  had  no  archbishop  since  Paulinos.    Under  Theodore 
the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  which  until  then  had 
been  independent  of  each  other,  were  for  the  first  time  united 
and  in  other  respects  his  primacy  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  English  church.    The  resort  of  English  students  to  tlie 
monasteries  of  Ireland,  as  seminaries  superior  to  any  that  could 
be  found  in  their  own  country,*^  was  now  checked  by  the 
establishment  of  schools,  in  which  the  learning  and  the  science 
of  the  age  were  taught,  and  it  is  said  that  not  only  Latin,  baL 
the  Greek  primate's  native  tongue,  was  spoken  as  fluently  aa 
English.^    To  Theodore  has  also  been  ascribed  the  division 
the  country  into  parishes ;  and  although  this  idea  is  no\^ 
generally  abandoned,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  he  may  hare 
paved  the  way  for  the  parochial  division  by  introducing  the 
right  of  patronage,  which  had  been  established  in  his  native 
church  by  Justinian.™ 

The  archbishop  visited  every  part  of  the  country.  On  reaching 
Northumbria,  he  inquired  into  the  case  of  Chad,  and  disallowed 
his  consecration — partly,  it  would  seem,  because  it  was  nofc 
derived  from  a  purely  Roman  source,  and  partly  on  account  of 
Wilfrid's  prior  claims  to  the  see."  I'he  bishop  meekly  replied, 
"  If  you  judge  that  I  have  not  received  the  episcopate  rightly, 
I  willingly  retire  from  my  office,  of  which,  indeed,  I  ne^er 
thought  myself  worthy,  but  which,  although  unworthy,  I  agreed 
A  D  669  undertake  for  the  sake  of  obedience  to  command," 
Theodore  was  struck  with  this  humility;  he  re- 
ordained  him  through  all  the  grades  of  the  ministry;  and, 
while  Wilfrid  took  possession  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese, 
Chad,  after  a  short  retirement  at  the  monastery  of  Lastingham, 
of  which  he  had  formerly  been  an  inmate,  was  appointed  by  the 
74  king  of  Mercia,  on  the  archbishop's  recommendation,  to  the  see 
of  Lichfield.** 

Gregory's  scheme  for  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  England 
had  never  taken  effect.  The  bishoprieks  had  originally  been  of 
the  same  extent  with  the  kingdoms,  except  that  in  Kent  there 
was  a  second  see  at  Eochester.P    Theodore  was  desirous  of  in- 

f(?rred  to  St.  Paul  as  its  author,  consisted       ■  See  vol.  1.  p.  568 ;  Collier,  i  262^ 

in  shaving  (or  rather  in  closely  clipping)  Inett,  i.  151 ;  Lappcnb.  i  190. 
the  whole  head.   Thomassin,  I.  11.  28.       "  See  the  Acta  6S.  Sopt  19,  pp.  60-1. 
10-11 ;  Martene,  ii.  15.  •  Beda.  iv.  2-3. 

k  Beda,  ill.  27.  p  See  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  i.  86 ;  Lap- 

»  lb.  iv.  2.  l>eub.  i.  183. 
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creasing  the  episcopate,  and,  in  a  council  at  Hertford,  in  673, 
proposed  a  division  of  the  dioceses ;  but,  probably  from  fear  of 
opposition,  he  did  not  press  the  matter.*^  Soon  after  this 
coancil,  Wilfrid  again  fell  into  trouble.  Egfrid,  the  son  and 
SDCceflsor  of  Oswy,  was  offended  because  the  bishop,  instead  of 
aiding  him  to  overcome  the  inclination  of  his  first  queen,  Ethel- 
dreda,  afterwards  abbess  of  Ely,  for  a  life  of  virginity,  had 
eDconraged  her  in  it,  and  had  given  her  the  veil ;  and  the  king 
was  further  provoked  by  the  suggestions  of  his  second  queen, 
who  invidiously  dwelt  on  Wilfrid's  wealth,  his  influence,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  state/  The  primate  lent  himself  to  the  royal 
Bcbemes,  and  not  only  disregarded  the  rights  of  Wilfrid,  by 
erecting  the  sees  of  Hexham  and  Sidnacester  (near  Gains- 
borough) within  his  diocese,  but  superseded  him  by 
consecrating  a  bishop  for  York  itself,  as  well  as  bishops 
for  the  two  new  dioceses  which  had  been  separated  from  it* 
Wilfrid  determined  to  seek  redress  from  Rome.  A  storm,  which 
carried  him  to  the  Frisian  coast,  saved  him  from  the  plots 
which,  through  Egfrid's  influence,  had  been  laid  for  detaining 
liim  in  France ;  *  and  he  remained  for  some  time  in  Frisia,  where 
his  kbours  w^ere  rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  the  king,  Aldgis, 
with  mo8t  of  the  chiefs  and  some  thousands  of  the  people.  On 
his  amTal  at  Kome,  in  679,  his  case  was  investigated  Oct  679. 
by  pope  Agatho,  with  a  council  of  fifty  bishops.  It  was  (Jafie  ) 
decided  that,  if  liis  diocese  were  divided,  the  new  sees  should  be 
filled  with  persons  of  his  own  choosing,  and  that  those  who  had 
been  intrudc^d  into  them  should  be  expelled ; "  and  Wilfrid  was 
invited  to  take  a  place  in  the  council  against  the  monothelites, 
where  he  signed  the  acts  as  representative  of  the  whole  church 
of  Britain.^ 

The  Roman  council  had  denounced  heavy  penalties  against 
all  who  should  contravene  its  decisions ;  kiugs,  in  particular, 
were  threatened  with  excommunication.  But  Egfrid,  instead  of  75 
>'ubmittiug,  imprisoned  Wilfrid  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and 
only  oflered  to  release  him,  and  to  restore  him  to  a  part  of  his 
old  diocese,  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  papal  statutes. 
The  imprisonment  lasted  nine  months,  at  the  end  of  which 

'  WUkiiiv  i.  43  :  Inott,  i.  OC;  Lin-  GC-71.  »  Kddi.  25-C. 

ar-l,  A.  fc?.  C.  i.  132-3.  °  Wilkius,  i.  44-7  ;  Eddi,  2U-31.  For 

'  B».-du,  iv.  ly ;  Eddi,  23  ;  Inett,  i.  89.  drKJumeiits  relating  to  Wilfrid,  aee  Pa- 

M(.nial('mb.  iv.  251.  trol.  Ixxxix.  4G,  seqq. 
'  Rtk,  iv.  12.  and  notes  ;  Eddi,  23  ;       ^  Hard.  iii.  1131.    See  Pa«jn,  xi.  628  ; 

.J«»hru«n.  i.  118  ;  Acta  8S.  Sept.  19,  Collier,  i.  248 ;  Inett.  i.  90  ;  llcfele,  iii. 

I».  02,  and  od  to  the  chronology,  pp.  229 ;  and  p.  50  of  this  volume. 
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Wilfrid  was  set  at  liberty  through  the  influence  of  the  queei 
who  had  been  smitten  with  dangerous  illness  for  possessin] 
herself  of  his  reliquary.''  He  now  sought  a  field  of  labour  at  i 
distance  from  his  persecutors — the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  the  scea 
of  his  perilous  adventure  in  returning  from  France  many  yeai 
before.  Until  this  time  the  only  Christian  teachers  who  ban 
appeared  in  Sussex  were  six  poor  Irish  monks,  who  had  a  littl* 
monastery  at  Bosham,  but  made  no  progress  in  converting  th* 
inhabitants.  The  king,  however,  Ethelwalch,  had  lately  beei 
baptised  in  Mercia,  and  gladly  patronised  the  new  preacher  o 
the  gospel— even  to  the  extent  of  compelling  some  of  his  subject 
to  receive  baptism  by  force.*  The  people  of  Sussex  were  in 
debted  to  Wilfrid  for  the  knowledge  of  fishing  and  other  usefu 
arts,  as  well  as  of  Christianity.  He  established  a  bishoprick  a 
Selsey,  and  extended  his  labours  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  int 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex.^ 

Theodore,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-eight,  feeUng  the  approach  c 
death,  began  to  repent  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken  agains 
A  D  690  ^^^^       him,  begged  his  forgiveness,  rc 

conciled  him  with  Aldfrid,*  the  new  king  of  Northum 
bria,  and  urged  him  to  accept  the  succession  to  the  primacj 
Wilfrid  professed  a  wish  to  leave  the  question  of  the  primacy  t 
a  council ;  but  he  recovered  the  sees  of  York  and  Hexham,  witl 
the  monastery  of  Kipon.*  The  archbishop  died  in  the  8am< 
year  and,  when  the  see  had  been  two  years  vacant,  was  succeede( 
by  Berctwald ;  ^  and  after  a  time  ^^' ilfrid  was  again  ejected  foi 
refusing  to  consent  to  certain  statutes  which  had  been  enact€C 
by  the  late  primate.  He  withdrew  into  Mercia,  where  he  re 
mained  until,  in  702,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  i 
synod  at  Onestrefield,  in  Yorkshire.  On  being  required  by  thii 
assembly  to  renounce  his  episcopal  oflBce,  and  to  content  himsel 
with  the  monastery  of  Ripon,  the  old  man  indignantly  declarer 
that  he  would  not  abandon  a  dignity  to  which  he  had  bee' 
appointed  forty  years  before.  He  recoimted  his  merits  toward 
the  church — saying  nothing  of  his  zealous  labours  for  th 
spreading  of  the  Gospel,  of  his  encouragement  of  letters,  or  < 
the  stately  churches  which  he  had  erected,  but  insisting  on  h 
76  opposition  to  the  Scottish  usages,  on  his  introduction  of  tl 
Latin  chant,  and  of  the  Benedictine  rule ;  and  again  he  repairc 

^  Eddi,  83-8.  «  lb.  40.  i-iously  mentioned.   MobiU.  Acta  g 

7  Beda,  iv.  13, 16  ;  v.  19 ;  Eddi.  40-1.    Ben.  v.  702. 

■  A  different  person  from  Alfrid  pro-       •  Eddi,  41-2.  »»  Beda,  v.  8. 
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to  Eome,  while  his  partisans  in  England  were  put  under  a  sort 
of  excommunication.*'  The  pope,  John  VI.,  was  naturally  in- 
dined  to  favour  one  whose  troubles  had  arisen  from  a  refusal  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  Theodore  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  con- 

.  sigtent  with  those  of  the  apostolic  see.  And  when,  at  Easter 
704,  the  acts  of  Pope  Agatho's  synod  against  the  monothelites 
were  pablicly  read,  the  occurrence  of  Wilfrid's  name  among  the 
signatm^,  with  the  coincidence  of  his  being  then  again  at 
Borne,  as  a  suitor  for  aid  against  oppression,  raised  a  general 
enthusiasm  in  his  favour  *  He  would  have  wished  to  end  his 
days  at  Rome,  but  by  the  desire  of  John  VII.,  whose  election  he 
bad  witnessed,  he  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  him  a 
papal  recommendation  addressed  to  Ethelred  of  Mercia  and 
Aldfrid  of  Northumbria.*  The  primate,  Berctwald,  received  him 
kindly;  but  Aldfrid  set  at  nought  the  pope's  letter,  until  on  his 
deathbed  he  relented,  and  the  testimony  of  his  sister  as  to  his 
last  wishes  procured  for  Wilfrid  a  restoration  to  the  see  of 
Hexham,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  recovered  the 
lest  of  his  original  diocese.  In  709  Wilfrid  closed  his  active  and 
troubled  life  at  the  monastery  of  Oundle,  and  was  buried  at 
Bipon,  "  the  place  which,  while  living  in  the  body,  he  loved 
aboYeall  others."' 

The  Roman  customs  as  to  Ea^ster  and  the  tonsure  gradually 
iiMtde  their  way  throughout  the  British  Isles.  In  710  they  were 
adopted  by  the  southern  Picts,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  King  Naitan  (or  Nectan)  by  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of 
Jarrow .«   It  was  in  vain  that  Adamnan,  abbot  of  lona,  who  had 

'  l>eeii  converted  to  the  Boman  usages  in  Northumbria,  attempted, 
^  the  last  years  of  the  seventh  century,  to  introduce  them  into 
monastery;^  but  he  was  more  successful  among  his  own 
countrymen,  the  northern  Irish,  who  at  his  instance  abandoned 
their  ancient  practice  about  697;*  and  at  length,  in  716, 
Egbert,  an  English  monk  who  had  received  his  education  in 
Ireland,*^  induced  the  monks  of  St.  Columba  to  celebrate  tlie 

*  Eddi,  43-7.    •*  This,"  says  Fuller,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  middle 

"may  be  observed  in  this  Wilfrid ;  his  of  the  tenth  century,  finding  Bipon 

tdptpya  were  bettor  than  his  (pya,  his  ruined  by  the  Danes,  removed  the  body 

CBsoal  and  occasional  were  better  than  of  Wilfrid  to  his  own  cathedral,  with  the 

his  intentional  performances;  which  exception  of  a  small  part,  which  he 

ihows  plainly  that  Providence  acted  allowed  Ripon  to  retain.  Eadmer, 

more  vigrirously  in  him  than  his  own  Vita  W^ilfr.  65  (Patrol,  clix.). 
prudence."  i.  133.  »  Beda,  v.  21.   See  Jos.  Robertson, 

<  Eddi,  51 ;  Beds,  v.  19.  i.  16. 

•  Patrol.  Ixxxix.  59.  lb.  v.  15  ;  Reeves's  Adamnan,  xlviiL 

*  Eddi,  54-61 ;  Beda,  iv.  20;  Pagi,       *  Beda,  v.  15;  Reeves,  U.  27. 
xiL  201 ;  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  i.  144.  Odo,       ^  Beda,  iii.  4. 
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ARTS  AND  LEABNINO  IN  ENGLAND. 


catholic  Easter.™    The  ancient  British  church  adhered 
paschal  calculation  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  centur] 
77  appears  to  have  then  conformed  to  the  Soman  usage ; 
if  disputes  afterwanls  arose  on  the  subject,  they  excited 
attention,  and  speedily  died  away." 

Christianity  had  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  civilisat 
the  Anglo-Saxons,®  and  through  the  exertions  of  The< 
Wilfrid,  and  others,  arts  and  learning  were  now  actively 
vated  in  England.  Benedict  Biscop,  the  founder  of  the  abl 
Wearmouth,  who  was  the  companion  of  Wilfrid  in  his  firsi 
to  Home,  brought  back  with  him  the  arch-chanter  Joh 
whom  the  northern  clergy  were  instructed  in  the  Grej 
chant,  the  course  of  the  festivals,  and  other  ritual  ma 
From  six  expeditions  to  Kome  Benedict  returned  laden 
books,  relics,  vestments,  vessels  for  the  altar,  and  rel: 
pictures.^  Instead  of  the  thatched  wooden  churches  with 
the  Scottish  missionaries  had  been  content,'  Benedict 
Wilfrid,  with  the  help  of  masons  from  France,  erected  bui: 
of  square  and  polished  stone,  with  glazed  windows  and  1 
roofs.*  Wilfrid  built  a  large  structure  of  this  kind  ove 
little  wooden  church  at  York  in  which  Paulinus  had  ba 
the  Northumbrian  king  Edwin,  but  which  had  since  fallei 
disrepair  and  squalid  neglect.*  At  Eipon  he  raised  ai 
church,  wliich  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp  and  ceren 
two  kings  were  present,  and  the  festivities  lasted  three  daj 
nights."  Still  more  remarkable  than  these  was  his  cathed 
Hexham,  which  is  described  as  the  most  splendid  ecclesifi 
building  north  of  the  Alps.^  Benedict  Biscop's  churches 
adorned  with  pictures  brought  from  Italy.    Among  thei 


"  Beda,  v.  22.  He  died  on  Easter-day, 
729.  (lb.)  Tigliemac  records,  under 
the  date  of  718,  "  Tonsura  corona  huper 
familiam  lea  datur."  (Chron.  of  Picts, 
&c..  74,  ed.  Skene.  Edinb.  1867.)  The 
same  annalist  records,  under  the  pre- 
ceding year,  *'  Expulsio  familiao  le  trans 
dorsum  Britannia)  a  Neetano  rege,** 
which  seems  to  mean  that  all  the  Colum- 
bito  clergy  who  would  not  adopt  the 
liomail  customs  were  driven  out  of  tlie 
British  kingdom,  althougli  those  in  lona 
itself,  not  being  subject  to  Nectan,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  Scottish  usages 
until  they  abandoned  them  of  their  own 
accord.  (Grub,  i.  118-9;  Montalemb. 
V.  9;  Skene,  pref.  107.) 

"  Lingard,A.8.0.i.63;  Montalemb. 
V.  47-53. 


0  Milman,  ii.  18. 

p  Beda,  Ilist  Eccl.  iv.  18  ;  Vi 
batum,  6. 

1  Beda,  W.  Abb.  3 ;  Acta  5 
12 ;  Lingard.  A.  S.  C.  i.  207 ;  g 
VuidiciiB,  61,  seqq. 

*■  Beda,  iii.  25.  Sec  Reeves's  Ad 
p.  177. 

■  Beda,  W.  Abb.  5  :  Husse] 
Bed.  p.  319.  Wilfrid's  merit 
promoter  of  architecture  must  t 
serious  dtnluction  if  we  regiinl  hi 
M.  de  Montalembert  as  the  inv< 
ecclesiastical  white wasli. — **  ce  b 
U  la  chuux  dont  on  a  fait  depu 
triste  abus,"  iv.  235, 

»  Eddi,  16.  ■  lb. 

'  lb  22.  Ricard.  Hagusta 
Twysden,  290-1. 
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Ded  one  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  a  set  of  scenes  from  the 
ypse,  representing  the  last  judgment,  and  a  series  in 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  were  paralleled  with 
ititypes  from  the  New ;  thus,  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  for 
rifice  corresponded  to  our  Lord  bearing  the  cross,  and  the 
serpent  to  the  crucifixion  * 

asteries  had  now  been  founded  and  endowed  in  great 
rsJ  In  some  of  them  recluses  of  both  sexes  lived,  although 
rate  parts  of  the  buildings."   Many  ladies  of  royal  birth 

abbesses  or  nuns ;  and  at  length  it  was  not  unusual  for 
1  kings  to  abdicate  their  thrones,  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to 
and  there  to  end  their  days  in  the  monastic  habit.*   But  78 

the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  elsewhere,  the  popularity  of 
lism  was  accompanied  by  decay.*  Bede,  in  his  epistlato 
,  archbishop  of  York  (a.d.  734),  draws  a  picture  of 
ions  in  discipline  and  morals,  both  among  monks  and 
which  contrasts  sadly  with  his  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
ve  Scottish  missionaries.  Among  other  things  he  men- 
remarkable  abuse  arising  out  of  the  immunities  attached 
lastic  property.  Land  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  dis- 
hed fisfolkland  or  bocland.  The  folkland  was  national 
T,  held  of  the  king  on  condition  of  performing  certain 
?,  granted  only  for  a  certain  term,  and  liable  to  resump- 
be  bocland  was  held  by  book  or  charter,  for  one  or  more 
)r  in  perpetuity,  and  was  exempted  from  most  (and  in 
ases  from  all)  of  the  duties  with  which  the  folkland  was 
ed.  The  estates  of  monasteries  were  bocland,  and,  so 
8  the  monastic  society  existed,  the  land  belonged  to  it. 
er,  therefore,  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  tenure, 
lobles  professed  a  desire  to  endow  monasteries  with  the 
rhich  they  held  as  folkland.  By  presents  or  other  means 
iduced  the  king  and  the  witan  (or  national  council)  to 
n  its  conversion  into  bocland ;  they  erected  monastic 
gs  on  it,  and  in  these  they  lived  with  their  wives  and 
B,  styling  themselves  abbots,  but  having  nothing  of  the 
;ic  character  except  the  name  and  the  tonsure.*^ 

I,  W,  Abb.  9.  talcmb.  v.  314. 

that  relates  to  the  English       •  Beda,  iv.  19;  v.  7;  Baron.  709.  5. 
ism  of  this  time,  the  rea<ler  may       ^  Sec  Bede's  acoomit  of  Ooldingham, 

L-ferred  to  M.  de  Montalembe rt'a  iv.  25 ;  Inett.  i.  126-7 ;  Lingard,  A.  S.  0. 

d  fifth  volumes  (18G7),  although  i.  230. 

ardlv  Ije  said  that  his  point  of       «  Beda,  Ep,  ad  Egbert,  c.  7 ;  Lingard. 

ot  oiirs.  A.  S.  0.  i.  226-7,  407-413 ;  Kemblo.  i. 

iurd,  A.  a  C.  i.  211,  214.  Mon-  292-304;  ii.  225-8;  Lappcnb.,  i  578- 
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BEDE— ALDHELM— CAEDMON. 


JtoOKin. 


Among  the  men  of  letters  whom  the  English  church  (or, 
indeed,  the  whole  church)  produced  in  this  age,  the  most  odfr. 
brated  is  Bede.    The  fame  which  he  had  attained  in  his  owi.i 
time  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  invited  to  Borne  hf  - 
Sergius  I.,  althougli  the  pope's  death  prevented  the  acceptaw: 
of  the  invitation ;  ^  and  from  the  following  century  he  has  beei ; 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Venerable.*  Bom 
about  the  year  673/  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jarrow,  an  offihoflt^ 
from  Benedict  Biscop's  abbey  of  Wearmouth,  he  became  tt] 
inmate  of  the  monastery  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  tells  us  of  himself,  that^  besida 
the  regular  exercises  of  devotion,  he  made  it  his  pleasure  evay : 
79  day  **  either  to  learn  or  to  teach  or  to  write  something."'  Hb  | 
laboured  assiduously  in  collecting  and  transmitting  the  knot-  ^ 
ledge  of  former  ages,  not  only  as  to  ecclesiastical  subjects  but  ii  H 
general  learning.    His  history  of  the  English  church  oomci  3 
down  to  the  year  731, — within  three  years  of  his  own  dealli»  , 
which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  Asconsion-day,  734,  his  W  | 
moments  having  been  spent  in  dictating  the  conclusion  of  i 
version  of  St.  John's  Gospel.^ 

Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Sherborne,  who  died  in  709,  was  distinguished  as  a  divine  and 
as  a  poet.*  And  Caedmon,  originally  a  servant  of  St.  Hilda'i 
abbey,  at  Streancshalch,  displayed  in  his  native  tongue  poetical 
gifts  which  his  contemporaries  referred  to  miraculous  iuspiratioa* 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  first  nation  which  possessed  a  ye^ 
nacular  religious  poetiy ;  and  it  is  remarked  to  the  honour  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  that  their  themes  were  not  derived 
from  the  legends  of  saints,  but  from  the  narratives  of  Holy 
Scripture."" 

VL  During  this  period  much  was  done  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Germanic  tribes,  partly  by  missionaries  from  the  Frankish 
kingdom,  but  in  a  greater  degree  by  zealous  men  who  went 

580 ;  Hftllam.  Supplcm.  Notes,  2G4.  and  '  Taf^i,  xii.  402.         »  Hist  v.  24. 

his  qiiotiition  from  Allen.  >»  Cuthbert.    Vita  Bedn  (Patrol,  xe. 

Will.  Malmcsb.  57-8.  Thishns  been  41);  Stevenson.  Pref.  to  Bcde,  xvii.xix.; 

questioned,  as  by  Lingnrd,  (A.  S.  C.  ii.  Lingjird,  A.  S.  C.  ii.  200,  410 ;  Southey, 

li»0-2,  and  note  K) ;  but  see  Mr.  Ilardy's  Vindiciai,  c.  iii. ;  Montalemb.  T.  59. 

note  on  Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  ISteven-  *  Acta  SS.  Iklay  25;  Lingaid,  A.  S.  G. 

son's  Prefaeo  to  traiisl.  of  Betie,  xiv.-  ii.  184-9  ;  Montalemb.  v.  27,  seqq.  Hil 

xvi.,  whi  re  the  writer  retracts  an  opi-  works  are  in  the  Patrologia,  Ixxiax. 

nion  which  lie  hud  before  expressed  ^  Beda,  iv.  24 ;  Lingwti,  A.  8.  C.  it 

n^jfainst  the  story.   Comp.  Mabillon,  in  154-5;   Southey,  Vindic.  197,  seqq.; 

PntroJ.  xc.  10.  Turner,  Hist.  Anglos,  iii.  814-324. 

•  Stevenson,  Preface,  22.  «  Miluuvn,  ii.  40-1 ;  GicaeL  I.  iL  501. 
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xtii  from  Britain  or  from  Ireland.  Of  these,  Columban  and 
m  disciple  Grail,  with  their  labours  in  Gaul  and  in  Switzerland, 
laTe  been  already  mentioned.'^ 

(1)  The  conversion  of  the  Bavarians  has  been  commonly 
leferred  to  the  sixth  century,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  statement 
Aat  Theodelinda  queen  of  the  Lombards,  the  correspondent  of 
Gi^ry  the  Great,  was  a  Bavarian  princess,  and  had  received 
tn  orthodox  Christian  training  in  her  own  land.  But  even  if  this 
Matem^t  be  mistaken,^  it  is  certain  that  the  Bavarians  had  the 
•drantage  of  settling  in  a  country  which  had  previously  been 
Christian  (for  such  it  was  even  before  the  time  of  Severin);^ 
a&d  the  remains  of  its  earlier  Christianity  were  not  without 
effect  on  them. 

In  613  a  Frankish  council,  in  consequence  of  reports  which 
hA  reached  it,  sent  Eustasius,  the  successor  of  Columban  at 
Luxeuil,  with  a  monk  of  his  society  named  Agil,  into  Bavaria, 
irhere  they  found  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  infected  80 
with  heretical  opinions  which  are  (perhaps  somewhat  incorrectly) 
described  as  the  errors  of  Photinus  or  Bonosus.*^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Emmeran,  a  bishop 
of  Aquitaine,  was  stirred  by  reports  which  reached  him  as  to  the 
heathenism  of  the  Avars  in  Pannonia,  to  resign  his  see,  with  the 
intention  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  that  country.  Accompanied 
by  an  interpreter  skilled  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  he  made  his 
way  as  far  as  Kadaspona  (Ratisbon),  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Theodo,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Theodo,  who  was  already 
a  Christian,  represented  to  the  bishop  that  the  disturbed  state 
of  Pannonia  rendered  his  undertaking  hopeless ;  he  entreated 
kirn  to  remain  in  Bavaria,  where  he  assured  him  that  his  zeal 
would  find  abundant  exercise;  and,  when  argument  proved 
ineffectual,  he  forcibly  detained  him.*"   Emmeran  regarded  this 

a  providential  intimation  of  his  duty ;  and  for  three  a.d.  649- 
years  he  preached  with  great  diligence  to  the  Bava- 
ittiw.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  set  out  for  Rome,  but  it  is 
ttid  that  he  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  murdered  by  the  duke's 
•on,  in  revenge  for  the  dishonour  of  a  sister,  which  the  bishop, 
though  innocent,  had  allowed  the  princess  and  her  paramour 
b  charge  on  him' 

■  Pp.  26-31.  •  See  p.  13,  note.       '  M.  Ameddo  Thierry  thinks  that 

9  See  ▼ol.  i.  p.  508.  Theoclo  wished,  for  political  reasons,  to 

<  Vita  Agili,  Acta  8S.  Ang.  80,  c.  3 ;    prevent  tlie  converaion  of  the  Avars. 
MM  Vita  Eustas.  3,  seqq.  (Patrol.    Hist.  d'Attila,  ii.  134-6. 
xzrii.) :  Neand.,  v.  51-3 ;  ReUb.  it       •  Vita  Emmerammi,  rewritten  by 
17-9.    See  Acta      Aug.  30,  p.  581 .       Meginfred,  in  the  1 1th  century  (Patrol. 

G  2 
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In  the  end  of  the  century,  Rudbert,  bishop  of  Worms,  i 
invitation  of  another  duke  named  Theodo,  underl 
mission  into  the  same  country.  He  baptised  Tl 
and  founded  the  episcopal  city  of  Salzburg  on  the  site  of  tl 
Roman  Juvavium.*  To  the  labours  of  Rudbert  is  chiefl 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bavaria.  It  would 
however,  that  he  eventually  returned  to  his  original  dioc 
Worms.^ 

(2)  The  Christianity  of  the  Thuringians  has,  like  that 
Bavarians,  been  referred  to  the  sixth  century.*  The  coimti 
its  rulers  were,  however,  still  heathen,  when,  in  the  latter  j 
81  the  seventh  century,  an  Irish  bishop  named  Kyllena  or  1 
appeared  in  it  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  missionaries,  am 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  duke,  Gozbert,  whose 
dence  was  at  Wurzburg.    After  a  time,  it  is  said,  Kilian  w 

AD  686 y  -^^"^^^  ^^^^  having  been  authorised  by  pope  Coi 
preach  wheresoever  he  would,  he  returned  to  Wunz 
where  Grozbert  now  consented  to  be  baptised.  The  duke, 
yet  a  lieathen,  had  married  his  brother's  widow,  Geilana ; 
althougli  he  liad  not  been  required  before  baptism  to  reni 
this  union  (which  was  sanctioned  by  the  national  cusi 
Kilian  afterwards  urged  a  separation  as  a  matter  of  Clir 
duty.    Gozbert  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  but  6< 

AD  689  •  ^^^^  advantage  of  liis  absence  on  a  warlike  exped 
to  murder  Kilian,  witli  two  companions  who  had  ad 
to  him.  The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  concealed,  but 
graves  were  illustrated  by  miracles ;  and  the  vengean 
Heaven  pursued  the  ducal  house,  which  speedily  becam 
tinct.*^ 


cxll,  or  in  Acta  RS.  Sept.  22,  where  tlie 
older  Life,  by  Arilw,  bishop  of  Freiaing, 
ia  also  given).  The  story  is  fnll  of  im- 
probabilities (see  Schruckh,  xix.  158; 
liettb.  ii.  191). 

*  Vita,  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  iii. 
339,  seqq. ;  Bouquet,  iii.  G32 ;  Conversio 
Bagcmriomm,  c.  i.  up.  Pertz,  xi. ;  Pagi, 
xii.  271;  Kettb.  ii.  20l. 

"  So  Rettberg  (ii  210-1)  infers  from 
the  words  of  tlie  *  Conversio  Bagoario- 
nim  ' — "  ad  propriani  rcmouvit  setlem." 
But  tlie  editor  in  Pertz's  collection.  Dr. 
"Wattenbach,  supjxjses  that  Salzburg  is 
meant.  There  hasbt^en  much  disputing 
whether  Rudbert  flourishcnl  in  the  sixth 
or  in  the  seventh  century  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  earlier  'date  is  chietly 
maintained  from  motives  of  local  par- 


tiality. Sec  Pagi,  xii.  155-8 ;  G 
ii.  50(J;  Rettb.  ii.  193-9. 

'  Sere  Schrockh,  xvi.  264-5 ;  B 
297-8.  y  Pagi.  xi 

■  This  circumstance  is  8«id  tc 
interpolation  in  the  Life.  Mabil 
SS.  Bun.  ii.  992.         •  Pagi.  xi 

b  Vitjv  Kiliuni,  ap.  Mabill.  A 
Ben.  ii.  991-3.  This  stoiy  may  bt 
in  its  gradual  growth,  from  the 
in  R^lban  Maur's  Martyrology  (. 
Patrol,  ex.),  through  that  of 
(Patrol,  cxxxi.),  &c.  Besides 
gendary  apimmnce  of  the  part 
relates  to  Gozl)ert  and  his  fam: 
expedition  of  an  Iri^  bishop  to  ] 
a  circumstance  which  savours  ol 
tion  later  than  the  time  of  B 
The  only  jxnnts  which  can  be  n 
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lie  tribes  to  the  north  of  France  were  visited  by  mis- 
s  both  from  that  country  and  from  the  British  isles, 
the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Amandus,  a  native  of 
Qe,  who  was  consecrated  as  a  regionary  (or  missionary) 
about  the  year  628,  and  laboured  in  the  country  near 
leld.  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  so  ferocious  that 
clergy  who  had  attempted  to  preach  to  them  had  with- 
in despair.*'  Amandus  was  fortified  with  a  commission 
ng  Dagobert,  which  authorised  him  to  baptise  the  whole 
ion  by  force;  but  he  made  little  progress  until,  by 
ing  to  life  a  man  who  had  been  hanged,  he  ob-  ^  ^  ^ 
the  reputation  of  miraculous  power.**  In  con- 
re  of  having  ventured  to  reprove  Dagobert  for  the  number 
rives  and  concubines,  he  was  banished ;  but  the  king,  on 
3g  a  young  queen,  discarded  the  others,  recalled  Amandus,  82 
ed  his  forgiveness,  and,  on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  engaged 
baptise  the  child.  It  is  said  that  at  the  baptism,  when 
responded  to  the  bishop's  prayer,  the  mouth  of  ^ 
Je  Sigebert,  who  was  only  forty  days  old,  was 
to  utter  "  Amen."  ^  Amandus,  who  preferred  the  life  of 
onary  to  that  of  a  courtier,  hastened  to  return  to  his  ^old 
ourhood,  where,  although  he  had  to  endure  many  hard- 
srith  much  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  population, 
as  obliged  to  support  himself  by  the  work  of  his  own 
his  preaching  was  now  very  effectual.  After  a  time  his 
duced  him  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Slavonic  tribes  on 
mube ;  but,  as  he  was  received  by  them  with  an  indif- 
;  wliich  did  not  seem  to  promise  either  success  or  martyr- 
e  once  more  resumed  his  labours  in  the  region  of  the 
,  and,  on  the  death  of  a  bishop  of  Mastricht,  he  was 
^d  to  that  see  in  the  year  647.*^  He  found,  however, 
h  annoyance  both  from  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  and 
he  character  of  the  people,  that  he  expressed  to  pope 
a  wisli  to  resign  the  bishoprick.    Martin,  in  a  letter  * 

1  are  the  mission  of  Kilian  and  Vita,  7-8 ;  Neand.  v.  54-6 ;  Rcttb.  i. 

ler  in  the  neighbourhood  of  554. 

^.    Rettb.  ii.  304.  7.    See  the  •  Pngi,  xi.  260-7.  '  lb.  337. 

Ugoard's  Mart\Tt)logy,  Jul.  8.  «  Vita  Amandi,  14-5 ;  Gesta  Dagob. 

cxxiv.);  Schrockh,  xix.  144-7;  24  (Patrol,  xcvi.);  Vita  Sigeb.  4-5  (ib. 

iii.  115-121.   Herzog,  vii.  549.  Ixxxviii).    8ee  the  notes  on  the  Acta 

8.  Amandi,  6  ^^Patrol.  Ixxxvii.).  SS.  Feb.  1,  p.  228,  and  Feb.  6,  p.  852. 

alfiO  a  metrical  Life  in  vol.  « Non  confusa  sonans  alliso  verba  palato. 


d  one  in  prose,  written  in  the 
tury  by  Philip  de  Harveng,  in 


AU  theao  are  given  by  the 
stB,  Feb.  6. 


Scd  lablls  patulifl  et  clara  voce  boaiulo, 
iDsonuit  populia  mirantibus  ocyus  Amen." 

Milo,  iii.  10. 


»•  Vita,  9-10.         *  Hard.  iii.  945-8. 
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which  is  significant  as  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  see,  ei^^ 
deavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this  desire.  He  requerfl^ 
Amandus  to  promulgate  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran  epmii 
against  the  monothelites,  which  had  just  been  held,^  and,  with  ij 
yiew  to  fortifying  himself  against  the  empire,  he  urges  the  biahopj 
to  aid  him  in  strengthening  the  connexion  of  king  Sigebert  wift^ 
Eome.  Notwithstanding  the  pope's  remonstrances,  howew^j 
Amandus  withdrew  from  his  see,  after  having  held  it  th»j 
years,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  superintendiig| 
the  monasteries  which  he  founded.™  I 
About  the  same  time  with  Amandus,  and  in  districts  wUflk^ 
bordered  on  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours,  two  other  cda-! 
brated  missionaries  were  exerting  themselves  for  the  furtheraitt' 
of  the  Gospel.  One  of  these  was  Livin,  an  Irishman,  who  became 
bishop  of  Ghent,  and  was  martyred  about  the  year  650;**  the 
other  was  Eligius  (or  Eloy),  bishop  of  Noyon.  Eligius  mn 
originally  a  goldsmith,  and,  partly  by  skill  in  his  art,  but  y«i 
more  by  his  integrity,  gained  the  confidence  of  Clotaire  IL 
83  He  retained  his  position  under  Dagobort,**  to  whom  he  became 
master  of  the  mint,  and  coins  of  his  workmanship  are  still 
extant.P  While  yet  a  layman  he  was  noted  for  his  piety.  The 
Bible  always  lay  open  before  him  as  he  worked ;  his  wealth 
was  devoted  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes;  he  made 
pilgrimages  to  holy  places ;  he  built  monasteries ;  he  redeemed 
whole  shiploads  of  captives — Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  Moors, 
and  especially  Saxons  from  Germany  — and  endeavoured  to 
train  them  to  Christianity.^  Sucli  was  his  charity  that  strangers 
were  directed  to  his  house  by  being  told  that  in  a  certain  quarter 
they  would  see  a  crowd  of  poor  persons  around  the  pious  gold- 
smith's door;"  and  already,  it  is  said,  his  sanctity  had  beai 
attested  by  the  performance  of  many  miracles.*  After  haTing 
spent  some  time  in  a  lower  clerical  office,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Noyon  in  640,  his  friend  and  biographer  Audoea  {CR 
Ouen)  being  at  the  same  time  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Bouen,' 

*  Sec  p.  47.  Ixxxvii.") — nscribcd  to  St  Oacn,  bi 

»  Vitft,  10,  11,  16;  Pagi,  xi.  412,  probably  altered  or  re-written  by  a  lat« 

428 ;  Rettb.  i.  555.  In  a  written  codicil,  hand  (ib.  478 ;  ReUb.  ii.  508). 

ho  directs  that  ho  should  be  buried  in  p  Bartli^lcmy,  in  his  translation  • 

his  monastery  of  Elnon,  and  imprecates  the  Life  (Paris,  1847),  gives  cng^Yini 

curses  on  any  one  who  should  remove  his  of  some  of  the^. 

bones.   Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  1273.  i  See  Bartlielemy,  note,  p.  338. 

»  Vita  S.  Livini  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  '  Vita,  i.  10,  15-18.  21. 

Ben.  ii.  449  ^wrongly  ascribed  to  St.  •  II).  20,  37,  &c.              *  Ib.  22-2 

Boniface).  «  lb.  ii.  2;  Gallia  Christ,  quoted 

«  Vita  S.  EUg.,  i.  5,  9,  14  (Patrol.  Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  485-6 ;  Pagi,  xi.  345. 
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The  labours  of  Eligius  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Scheld.  The  inhabitants  of  his  wide  diocese  were  generally  rude 
and  ferocious ;  part  of  them  were  heathens,  while  others  were 
Christians  only  in  name,  and  the  bishop  had  to  encounter  many 
dangers  and  to  endure  many  insults  at  their  hands.^  His  death 
todc  place  in  the  year  659.' 

(4)  Among  the  tribes  which  shared  in  the  ministrations  of 
Eligins  were  the  Frisians,  who  then  occupied  a  large  tract  of 
eoontiy."  The  successful  labours  of  Wilfrid  among  them  at  a 
ker  time  (a.d.  678),  have  already  been  mentioned ;  *  but  the 
king  whom  he  conTcrted,  Aldgis,  was  succeeded  by  a  heathen, 
Badbod.**  Wulfram,  bishop  of  Sens,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
monks,  undertook  a  mission  to  the  Frisians.**  He  found  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  the  victims  84= 
being  put  to  death  by  hanging.  In  answer  to  the  taunt  that,  if 
his  story  were  true,  the  Saviour  of  whom  he  spoke  could  recall 
them  to  hfe,  Wulfram  restored  five  men  who  had  been  executed, 
and,  after  this  display  of  power,  his  preaching  made  many  con- 
Terti  Badbod  had  allowed  one  of  his  children  to  be  bap:  is  1, 
I  ind  had  himself  consented  to  receive  baptism ;  but,  when  on:;  <  i 
his  feet  was  already  in  the  font,  he  adjured  the  bishop  in  Gods 
I  name  to  tell  him  in  which  of  the  abodes  which  he  had  spoken  of 
I  the  former  king  and  nobles  of  the  nation  were.  Wulfram 
I  replied,  that  the  number  of  the  elect  is  fixed,  and  that  those 
who  had  died  without  baptism  must  necessarily  be  amon*i^  tlio 
•iamnf*!  "I  would  rather  bo  there  with  my  ancestors,"  said  tlio 
tinjr,  "  than  in  heaven  with  a  handful  of  beggars  ;  "  and,  draw- 
ini:  back  his  foot  from  the  baptistery,  he  remained  a  heathen.^ 


*  Vito,  ii.  3,  si.'qq. ;  Bartheltrmy,  358. 

'  XlieM.nuon  of  Eligius,  'De  Rocti- 
^Voxv  Cithi-lioso  CouvJTsationis,' — or 
Bdj*!  the  0'm(M>s<ition  which  his  bio- 
ZT5if«htT  jjrives  an  containing  the  cjsfiienco 
■  tiij.iny  Ml"  liib  serm<in8  ■  Vitti,  ii.  15-0; 
l!>nu-l.4r2>» — id  c«  lf  hmt(^«l  on  account 
«  tfie  iDiiwlice  done  to  its  chnrnctcr 
a  pifc^x*  of  Cliribtian  teaching  by 
M>j»h(:iTii,Mac]ainef  l*rincipal  lloliertgon, 
iir,!i  otht-r  vriicrs  of  the  la^  a-ntury, 
^Ifne  mlsrt  prubentations  have  K-cn 
t'ftrii  ex[rfKtM-(l,  <>tfpecially  by  Dr.  Mait- 
IwJ,  in  bis  Letten  on  *•  the  Dark  Agos  " 
'Tj-;.  It  iD  printed  not  only  in  the 
Ljie  of  Eligius,  but  in  the  appendix  to 
Aii;TUj.tine'3  works  TPatrol.  xl.  1169- 
lli»").  and  is  8a:d  to  ue  in  great  part 
•i^riTf  1  frr*ni  the  sc  rmons  of  St.  Ciesarius 
*^  Arli-a,  which  were  very  popular  in 
^^wl.  liahr,  ii.  168.  •  Vita,  u.  3. 


•  Page  74.  Ecttb.  ii.  502,  5rj. 
e  Lifi?,  by  Jonns,  in  ^labill.  Acta  SS. 

Ben.  iii.  H57,  acqq.  The  date  in  un- 
certain. Pa;;i  gives  689  (xii.  177): 
lianniiuH,  700;  Dollingtfr,  alx>ut  71*2 
(i.  314;.  Ncau<lcr  thinks  that  Wulfrum 
was  prolw}»ly  later  than  Willibrord,  v. 
60.  *^    Chriatu-s  tuns."    Joim.^,  6. 

•  Jonas,  9-11.  Noander  (v.  60)  sup- 
IM)8C'8  that  Kadl)od  was  not  nincere  in  liis 
desire  of  Itfiptisni,  and  that  ho  8pf)ko 
"  in  a  half  1  wintering  way.''  Jhit  there  i.s 
no  trace  of  this  in  the  original  write  r,  and 
his  rej»()rt  of  the  adjurations  which  tlio 
king  UHod  is  decisive  n gainst  the  su])- 
j)Obition.  That  Uadlx>d  (as  Jonas  ro- 
latcs)  dio<l  witliin  tliree  aays  id'ter  his 
rejt  ction  of  b;i[)tism  is  certainly  untrue  ; 
and,  !is  tfvo  Versions  of  the  main  story 
ar(!  found,  which  differ  considerably 
from  each  other,  but  agree  in  showiu;.: 
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But  the  chief  eflTorts  for  the* conversion  of  the  Frisians  wer 
made  by  missionaries  from  the  British  islands.  Egbert,  a  pion 
Anglo-Saxon  inmate  of  an  Irish  monastery  (the  same  wb 
afterwards  persuaded  the  monks  of  lona  to  adopt  the  Bomai 
Easter)/  conceived  the  idea  of  preaching  to  the  heathens  o 
Germany.  He  was  warned  by  visions,  and  afterwards  by  th 
stranding  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked,  that  the  en 
terprise  was  not  for  him ;  but  his  mind  was  still  intent  on  it,  anfl 
he  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  means  of  his  disciples.'  One  ol 
these,  Wigbert,  went  into  Frisia  in  690,  and  for  two  yean 
A  D  692  P^^^^'^^^  ^^^^  much  success.  On  his  return,  Willi 
brord,  a  Northumbrian,  who  before  proceeding  ink 
Ireland  had  been  trained  in  Wilfrid's  monastery  at  Kipon,  eel 
out  at  the  head  of  twelve  monks, — ^a  further  opening  for  theii 
labours  liaving  been  made  by  the  victory  which  Kpin  of  Heristal 
the  virtual  sovereign  of  Austrasia,  had  gained  over  Badbod  a' 
Dorstadt.  Pipin  received  the  missionaries  with  kindness,  gav< 
them  leave  to  preach  in  that  part  of  the  Frisian  territory  whid 
had  been  added  to  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  promised  t^ 
support  them  by  his  authority.  After  a  time  Willibrord  repairer 
85  to  Rome  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  papal  sanction  and  in 
structions  for  his  work,  as  also  a  supply  of  relics  to  be  place* 
in  the  churches  which  he  should  build.^  On  his  return,  th. 
work  of  conversion  made  such  progress,  that  Pipin  wished  t 
have  him  consecrated  as  archbishop  of  the  district  in  which  h 
Lad  laboured,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  him  a  second  tim. 
A  D  696  ^  Kome.  The  pope,  Sergius,  consented,  and,  instead 
of  Willibrord's  barbaric  name,  bestowed  on  him  thr 
of  Clement.  The  archbishop's  see  was  fixed  at  WUtiiburg 
and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  extirpating  paganism  fror 
the  Frankish  portion  of  Frisia.^  He  also  attempted  to  spreei 
the  Gospel  in  the  independent  part  of  the  country,  and  wen 
even  as  far  as  Denmark,  where,  however,  his  labours  had  hv 


that  one  who  is  reprobate  would,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  be  excluded  from 
Ixiptism  and  salvation,  RettbiTg  tliinks 
tliat  the  whole  is  an  invention  devised 
in  behalf  of  the  rigid  predestinarian 
doctrine  (ii.  515-G).  In  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Ozanam,  167.  See  too  the 
Acta  SS.  March  20. 

'  See  p.  76. 

8  Bc<la,  V.  9. 
lb.  V.  10-1 ;  Alcuin.  Vita  WiUib.  i. 
3-6  (Patrol,  ci  ). 

*  Utrecht  then  Ixjlonged  to  Radbod, 


while  Wiltabiirg,  on  the  opposite  sid 
of  the  Khine,  w^as  Frankish  (Giescl 
II.  i.  24).  It  would  soem,  thi'refiW, 
that  Bede,  w^ho  stat^fl  timt  jPipin  gave 
the  archbishop  Wiltaburg  (v.  11),  ami 
Alcuin  (i.  12),  who  says  that  Charles 
Mnrtel  gave  him  Utrecht  (which  had  in 
the  intiTval  come  into  pfissession  of  tli€ 
Franks),  may  both  be  right :  an<l  th\\ 
Dr.  Lingard  (A.  S.  0.  ii.  333),  wht>  st't 
Bede  aside  in  favoiur  of  Alcuin,  is  mi« 
taken  in  idcTitifying  the  towns. 
^  Schrockh,  xix.  152. 
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fitde  effect   In  nis  retom  he  landed  on  Heligoland,  which  was 
tiben  called  Fositesland,  from  a  god  named  Forseti  or  Fosite."^ 
The  island  was  regarded  as  holy;  no  one  might  touch  the 
I  animals  which  lived  on  it,  nor  diink,  except  in  silence,  of  its 
ncred  well:  bnt,  in  defiance  of  the  popular  superstition,  Willi- 
biord  baptised  three  converts  in  the  weU,  and  his  companions 
killed  some  of  the  consecrated  cattle.   The  pagan  inhabitants, 
after  having  waited  in  vain  expectation  that  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  would  strike  the  profane  strangers  with  death  or  mad- 
BeBB,  carried  them  before  Radbod,  who  was  then  in  the  island. 
Lots  were  cast  thrice  before  any  one  of  the  party  could  be 
dioeen  for  death.    At  length  one  was  sacrificed,  and  Willibrord, 
after  having  denounced  the  errors  of  heathenism  with  a  boldness 
which  won  Badbod's  admiration,  was  sent  back  with  honour  to 
Kpin.**  The  renewal  of  war  between  Eadbod  and  the  Franks 
interfered  for  a  time  with  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  After 
the  death  of  the  pagan  king,  in  719,  circumstances  were  jnore 
favourable  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  independent 
part  of  Frisia ;  and  Willibrord  continued  in  a  course  of  active 
and  successful  exertion  until  his  death  in  739.**   Among  his 
feUow-kbourers  during  a  part  of  this  time  was  Boniface,  after- 
wards the  apostle  of  Germany. 

■  He  wag  sapposod  to  be  the  son  of  Balder.   Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology, 
1 30.  «  Alcuin,  i.  9-10.  «»  Rcttb.  il  520-1. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ICONOCLASM. 


A.D.  717-775. 


The  gradual  advance  of  a  reyerence  for  images  and  pictniee^' 
from  the  time  when  art  began  to  be  taken  into  the  service  o 
the  church,  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  volume.^  Ba 
when  it  had  reached  a  certain  point,  art  had  little  to  do  with  it 
It  was  not  by  the  power  of  form  or  colour  that  the  religion 
images  influenced  the  mind ;  it  was  not  for  the  expression  o 
ideal  purity  or  majesty  that  one  was  valued  above  another,  bu 
for  superior  sanctity  or  for  miraculous  virtue.®  Some  were  sup 
posed  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven ;  some,  to  have  been  th< 
work  of  the  evangelist  St.  Luke;  and  to  others  a  variety  o 
legends  were  attached.  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  it  was  said 
when  in  correspondence  with  our  Lord,*  commissioned  a  painte 
to  take  the  Saviour's  likeness.  But  the  artist,  dazzled  by  the  glor 
of  the  countenance,  gave  up  the  attempt;  whereupon  the  Saviou 
himself  impressed  his  image  on  a  piece  of  linen,  and  sent  it  t< 
the  king.  This  tale  was  unknown  to  Eusebius,  although  he 
inserted  the  pretended  corresiK)ndence  with  Abgarus  in  hii 
history;®  and  the  image  was  said,  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy 
of  a  later  king,  to  have  been  built  up  in  a  wall  at  Edessa,  until, 
after  a  concealment  of  five  centuries,  it  was  discovered  by  means 
of  a  vision.  By  it,  and  by  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  "  not 
made  with  hands,"  the  city  was  saved  from  an  attack  of  the 
Persians.^  Cloths  of  a  like  miraculous  origin  (as  was  supposed) 
were  preserved  in  other  places;*  and  many  images  were  believed 
to  perform  cures  and  other  miracles,  to  exude  sweat  or  odoriferoui 
balsam,  to  bleed,  to  weep,  or  to  speak. 

When  images  had  become  objects  of  popular  veneration,  ih 

•  In  the  account  of  the  contjoversies  should  bo  impregnable  (De  Bello  Per 
as  to  "  images,"  the  word  will  be  used  ii.  12) ;  but  he  does  not  mention  tl 
to  express  paintings  and  mosaics  as  weU  image. 


«  Milman,  ii.  90-3.     ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  3.  Horaclius  took  one  with  him  in  b 

•  i.  13.    Procopius,  two  centuries  Persian  expedition.    Georg.  Pifdda  < 

later,  says  that  our  Lord  was  i^opularly  Exp.  Pers.  i.  139,  seqq.  (PatroL  G 

believed  to  have  promised  that  Kdcssa  xcii.). 


'  EvaCTius,  V.  27 ;  Cedien,  176-7. 
Gibbon,  iv.  465-7 :  Neand.  v.  27 
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as  and  distinctions  which  divines  laid  down  for  the  regulation  87  ^  -  • 
?ere  found  unavailing.  Three  hundred  years  before  the 
vhich  we  have  now  reached,  Augustine,  while  repelling 
large  of  idolatry  which  was  brought  against  the  church, 
elt  himself  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  its 
ers  were  nevertheless  "adorers  of  pictures and  the 
(tition  had  grown  since  Augustine's  day.  It  became  usual 
[  down  before  images,  to  pray  to  them,  to  kiss  them,  to 
lights  and  incense  in  their  honour,  to  adorn  them  with 
and  precious  metals,  to  lay  the  hand  on  them  in  swearing, 
ren  to  employ  them  as  sponsors  at  baptism.* 
)  moderate  views  of  Gregory  the  Great  as  to  the  use 
lie  abuse  of  images  have  been  already  mentioned.*'  But 
igh,  of  the  two  kindred  superstitions,  the  reverence  for  relics 
lore  characteristic  of  the  western,  and  that  for  images  of 
istem  church,™  the  feeling  of  the  west  in  behalf  of  images 
low  increased,  and  the  successors  of  Gregory  were  ready 
e  a  decided  part  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  political 
nents  which  arose  out  of  the  question. 
►  the  Isaurian,  who  had  risen  from  the  class  of  substantial 
itry  through  the  military  service  of  Justinian  IL,  until  in 
he  was  raised  by  general  acclamation  to  the  empire,  was  a 
►f  great  energy,  and,  as  even  his  enemies  the  ecclesiastical 
8  do  not  deny,  was  possessed  of  many  noble  qualities,  and 
lents  which  were  exerted  with  remarkable  success,  both 
•  and  in  civil  administration.®  In  the  beginning  of  his 
he  was  threatened  by  the  Arabs,  whose  forces  besieged 
mtinople  both  by  land  and  sea ;  but  he  destroyed  their 
)y  the  new  invention  of  the  "  Greek  fire,"P  compelled  the 
to  retire  with  numbers  much  diminished  by  privation  and 
iter,  and  by  a  succession  of  victories  delivered  his  subjects 
he  fear  of  the  Saracens  for  many  years. 
?a8  not  until  after  he  had  secured  the  empire  against 
1  enemies  that  Leo  began  to  concern  himself  with  the 
of  religion.    In  the  6th  year  of  his  reign'  he  issued  an 


vol.  i.  p.  359. 

□age,  1335;  Schrookh,  xx.  515-6 ; 
V.  278 ;  Schloeaer,  410. 

26.  To  tho  same  purpose  is 
another  letter,  which,  however, 
under  sfuspicion  —  ix.  52,  Ad 
nuin. 

and.  V.  278. 

3ophan.  600-6;  Pagi,  xii.  263; 


Finlay,  ii.  17.  29. 

<»  Gibbon,  Iv.  410-1 ;  Schlosser,  140-2 ; 
Finlay,  vol.  ii.,  c.  1. 

p  Ab  to  this,  see  Gibbon,  Iv.  182-4. 

1  Nic.  Opol.  35 ;  Theophan.  607-613  ; 
Finlay,  ii.  17-22. 

'  Schlosser,  161.  I  have  generally 
followed  this  writer  as  to  the  order  and 
ilates  of  tho  proceedings  under  Leo. 
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edict  ordering  that  Jews  and  Montanists  should  be  fo 
baptised.  The  Jews  submitted  in  hypocrisy,  and  mocked  j 
rites  which  they  liad  undergone.'  The  Montamsts,  with  tl 
fanaticism  of  the  sect  whose  name  they  bore,*  appointed 
on  which,  by  general  concert^  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
meeting-houses,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  perished  i 
flames.'* 

From  these  measures  it  is  evident  that  Leo  seriously  m 
ceived  the  position  of  the  temporal  power  in  matters  of  rel 
as  well  as  the  means  which  might  rightly  be  used  for  ih 
A  D  724  vancement  of  religious  truth.  In  the  following 
after  a  consultation  with  his  officers,  he  made  hi 
attempt  against  the  superstitious  use  of  images.^  The  m 
of  this  proceeding  are  matter  of  conjecture.*  It  is  "sait 
he  was  influenced  by  Constantino,  bishop  of  Nacolia,  and 
counsellor  named  Bezer,  who  had  for  a  time  been  in  the  a 
of  the  caliph,  and  is  described  as  an  apostate  from  the  i 
Perhaps  these  persons  may  have  represented  to  him  the 
culties  which  this  superstition  opposed  to  the  conversion  of 
and  Mahometans,  who  regarded  it  as  heathen  and  idolatr 
they  may,  too,  have  set  before  him  the  risk  of  persecution  ^ 
it  must  necessarily  bring  on  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  cal 
Leo  had  seen  that  towns  which  relied  on  their  miraculous  ii 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  arms  of  tlie  Saracens,  and  that  eve 
tutelar  image  of  Edessa  had  been  carried  off  by  these  en 
of  the  cross.**  And  when,  by  whatsoever  means,  a  questi' 
the  subject  had  been  suggested,  the  inconsistency  of  the  po 
usages  with  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture  was  likely  to  i 


•  See  Sohrockh,  xix.  316.  ' 

»  Whether  they  were  the  same  sect 
with  the  Montaniflts  of  earlier  history, 
is  a  question.  Dean  Milman  supposes 
them  to  have  been  probably  ManichsB- 
ans  (ii.  96).  Baronius  also  thinks  that 
they  may  have  been  Manichaeans,  and 
supposes  that  they  wore  called  Mon- 
tanists  (MovrayoAs,  Thcophan.  617), 
from  having  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
among  the  moimtains  (722. 1).  But  site 
Pagi's  note  to  the  contrary.  The  sect 
may  have  been  identical  with  the  early 
Montanists,  although  its  doctrines  may 
liave  imdergono  much  change  in  the 
(•ourse  of  five  centuries  and  a  half.  Peter 
of  Sicily,  in  the  ninth  century,  however, 
mentions  the  Montanists  as  distinct  from 
Manichaoans,  p.  42,  ed.  Rader. 

»  Thoophan.  614 ;  sec  vol.  i.  p.  536. 


»  Schlosser,  166.  The  chrono 
doubtful.  See  Hefele,  iii.  34i 
questions  the  statements  as  to 
sultation.  346. 

"  See  Walch,  x.  204 ;  Gfr« 
102.  y  Theophan.  6 

•Walch,  X.  216-8;  Schlossc 
See  Hefele,  iii.  343. 

•  Spanheim, '  Historia  Imagin 
stituta  *  (Miscellanea  SacneAiitiq 
vol.  i.  Lugd.  Bat.  1703),  p.  729. 

^  Gibbon,  iv.  467.  It  is  said 
been  bought  from  the  Saracer 
transferred  to  Constantinople 
emperor  Komanus  Lecai)enus.  (( 
178.)  The  possession  of  it  is  n< 
tested  Ixjtween  the  church  of  I 
vester  on  the  Quiriual  at  Ron 
Cienoa.  Wadding.,  v.  146 ;  Greg 
200 ;  Herzog,  art  -Ahgarus, 
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forribly  a  direct  and  untutored  mind  like  that  of  the  emperor/ 
Bot  in  truth  it  would  seem — and  more  especially  if  we  compare 
Leo's  measures  against  images  with  those  against  Judaism  and 
H(mtanism — ^that  his  object  was  as  much  to  establish  an  eccle-  89 
ittstical  autocracy  as  to  purify  the  practice  of  the  church.^ 

The  earlier  controversies  had  shown  that  the  multitude  could 
beriolently  agitated  by  subtle  questions  of  doctrine  which  might 
iave  been  supposed  unlikely  to  excite  their  interest.  But  here 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  a  more  palpable  kind.  The  move- 
ment did  not  originate  with  a  speculative  theologian,  but  with 
an  emperor,  acting  on  his  own  will,  without  being  urged  by  any 
party,  or  by  any  popular  cry.  An  attack  was  made  on  material 
ind  external  objects  of  reverence,  on  practices  which  >vere  bound 
up  with  their  daily  familiar  religion,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
rini-ere,  although  unenlightened,  piety  of  the  age  was  accustomed 
to  lind  its  expression.  It  merely  proposed  to  abolish,  without  pro- 
Tiding  any  substitute  for  that  which  was  abolished,  without 
directing  the  mind  to  any  better  and  more  spiritual  worship ; 
and  at  once  the  people,  who  had  already  been  discontented  by 
wme  measures  of  taxation,  rose  in  vehement  and  alarming 
commotion  against  it.  The  controversy  which  had  occupied 
the  church  for  a  century  was  now  forgotten,  and  monothelites 
were  absorbed  among  the  orthodox  when  both  parties  were 
tlirown  together  by  an  assault  on  the  objects  of  their  common 
venonition.* 

L?o  would  seem  not  to  have  anticipated  such  an  excitement. 
He  attempted  to  allay  it  by  an  ex|)lauation  of  the  edict  whicli 
Lad  been  issued.    It  was  not,  he  said,  his  intention  to  do  away 
with  images,  but  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  them,  and  to 
protect  them  from  profanation,  by  removing  them 
to  such  a  height  that  they  could  not  be  touched  or     •  •  '  ^• 
ki««od.^   But  the  general  discontent  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
pacified,  and  events  soon  occurred  which  added  to  its  intensity. 
A  Saracen  army,  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Xica3a,  was 
believed  to  Ixi  beaten  off  by  the  guardian  images  of  the  eity.^ 
A  volcanic  island  was  thrown  up  in  the  A'lgeau,  and  the  air  was 
darkened  with  ashes — prodigies  which,  while  the  emperor  saw 
in  them  a  declaration  of  heaven  against  the  idolatry  of  his 

'  Ciio».-l.  II.  i.  2.       Finlay,  ii.  10.  67.  '  GoM.iHt.   '  Imporialia   Dcorcta  d«; 

•^Ban^n.   722.    3;  Walch,  x.  73;  ciiltu  Iina'jciuuni,'  Francof.  1608,  p.  KJ. 

Mir .-.-kh,  XX.  513 ;  Xc-and.  v.  273,  300:  liaron.  726.  l-r> ;  Sohlosser,  167.  Wal.  h 

I^"»llmL'*T.  i.  348:  Uicsi'l.  II.  i.  5-6  ;  (x.  225-6)  uml  llefelcr  (iii.  347)  quoHtion 

Milruaii,  ii.  87-0;  Finlay,  ii.  43.  ihia.                    '  Tlicopliaii.  624. 
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BubjectSy  the  monks,  who  had  possession  of  the  popnlar  mind, 
interpreted  as  omens  of  wrath  against  his  impious  proceedings.^ 
The  monkish  influence  was  especially  strong  among  the  islanden 
of  the  Archipelago.  These  rose  in  behalf  of  images;  they  set  up 
90  one  Cosmas  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and  an  armed  multi- 
tude, in  an  ill-equipped  fleet,  appeared  before  Constantinople. 
But  the  Greek  fire  discomfited  the  disorderly  assailants ;  their 
leaders  were  taken  and  put  to  death;*  and  Leo,  provoked  by 
the  resistance  which  liis  edict  had  met  with,  issued  a  second, 
and  more  stringent  decree,  ordering  that  all  images  should  be» 
destroyed,  and  that  the  plaqe  of  such  as  were  painted  on  tho 
walls  of  churches  should  be  washed  over.^ 

The  emperor,  relying  on  the  pliability  which  had  been  showim. 
on  some  former  occasions  by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constan— 
tinople,™^  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  draw  him  into  the 
measures  against  images."  But  Germanus,  who  was  now  ninety- 
five  years  of  age,  was  not  to  be  shaken.  He  reminded  Leo  of  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken  at  his  coronation,  to  make  no  inno- 
vations in  religion.    It  is  said  that  in  a  private  interview  the 
patriarch  professed  a  conviction  that  images  were  to  be  abolished, 
" but,"  he  added,  "not  in  your  reign."  "Li  whose  reign,  then?" 
asked  Leo.    "  In  that  of  an  emperor  named  Conon,  who  wiU  be 
the  forerunner  of  Antichrist."    "Conon,"  said  the  emperor,  "is 
my  own  baptismal  name."®  Germanus  argued  that  images  were 
meant  to  represent,  not  the  Trinity,  but  the  incarnation ;  that, 
siuce  the  Saviour's  appearance  in  human  form,  the  Old  Testament 
prohibitions  were  no  longer  applicable;  that  the  church  had  not 
condemned  the  use  of  images  in  any  general  council :  and  he 
referred  to  the  Edessan  impression  of  our  Lord's  countenance, 
and  to  the  pictures  painted  by  St.  Luke.    "If  I  am  a  Jonas," 
he  said,  "  throw  me  into  the  sea.    Without  a  general  council,  I 
can  make  no  innovation  on  the  faith."    He  refused 

Jan.  7o0.  1       •■!  1 

to  subscnbe  the  new  edict,  and  resigned  his  see,  to 
which  his  secretary  Anastasius  was  appointed.^ 

A  serious  disturbance  soon  after  took  place  on  the  removal  of  a 
noted  statue  of  the  Saviour,  wliich  stood  over  the  "  Brazen  Gate  " 

^  Nio.  Cpol.  37.  Beo  Bnsnage.  ii.  1345.    For  the  legeod 

»  Theophan.  624  ;  SchloBser,  170-1.  of  the  proraipe  to  Conon  that  he  ahoold 

^  Gibbon,  iv.  468.    See  Walch,  x.  be  emperor,  Finlay,  ii.  29-32. 

225-6.  P  Nic.  Cpol.  38;  Vita  Steph.  jira. 

-  GicBel.  n.  1.  8.  in  Patrol.  Gr.  c.   1085;  Theophan. 

»  St-e  tlie  letters  of  Germanus,  Hard.  626-0  ;  Baron.  726.  6 ;  Pnpi,  xii.  387-8  • 

IV  240-261.  Walch,  x.  172,  182,  240;  Schloeseri 

o  Theophan.  626-7.  AgainBtthigstorv  175-6. 
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of  the  imperial  palace,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sarety."^  This  figure  was  the  subject  of  many  marvel- 
hm  legends,  and  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
people.  When,  therefore,  a  soldier  was  commissioned  to  take  it  91 
down,  crowds  of  women  rushed  to  the  place,  and  clamorously 
entreated  him  to  spare  it  He  mounted  a  ladder,  however,  and 
stmck  his  axe  into  the  face;  whereupon  the  women  dragged 
down  the  ladder,  the  soldier  was  killed  either  by  the  fall  or 
by  their  hands,  and  his  body  was  torn  in  pieces/  They  were 
now  excited  to  frenzy,  and,  having  been  joined  by  a  mob  of  the 
other  sex,  rushed  to  the  new  patriarch  s  house  with  the  intention 
of  murdering  him.  Anastasius  took  refuge  in  the  palace,  and 
the  emperor  sent  out  his  guards,  who  suppressed  the  commotion, 
but  not  without  considerable  bloodshed.'  "  The  Surety  "  was 
taken  down,  and  its  place  was  filled  with  an  inscription,  in  which 
the  emperor  gave  vent  to  his  enmity  against  images.^ 

This  incident  was  followed  by  some  proceedings  against  the 
popular  party.  Many  were  scourged,  mutilated  or  banished ; 
and  the  persecution  fell  most  heavily  on  the  monks,  who  were 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  emperor,  both  as  leaders  in  the  re- 
sistance to  his  measures,  and  because  the  images  were  for  the 
most  part  of  their  manufacture.  Leo  is  charged  with  having 
rid  himself  of  his  controversial  opponents  by  shutting  up  schools 
for  general  education  which  had  existed  since  the  time  of  the 
first  CTiriistian  emperor,"  and  even  by  burning  a  splendid  library, 
with  the  whole  college  of  professors  who  were  attached  to  it.* 

Jiut  beyond  the  emperors  dominions  the  cause  of  images 
fyimd  a  formidable  chamjnon  in  John  of  Damascus,  the  most 
ct-lebrated  theologian  of  his  time.^    John,  according  to  his 

•i  'Arri^nrr'ns.    Thin  iianif;  was  di^  »  G.  Hainart.  cxlviii.  13 ;  Cetlrt  ii. 

tthI  fr.m  a  t:iU- <-»f  itij  haWng  miraou-  45i.    Spaiilujira,  who  dofcmls  the  iw)n«>- 

Vtt.-]y  U-rtiiiU'  .stHmrity  for  a  {noxhi  Bailor  clants  againnt  all  acca'WtioTis,  aawrls 

\isul  (•fnAtm  to  burrow  money,  that  thin  is  a  fiction  of  the  1 1th  century. 

Ui/-  l*T.  iii.  34.S.  Hainartohw,  whoHo  chronicle  was  nii- 

'  (iriyjrir.  II.  ajK  Hard.  iv.  11.  known  to  Spanheini,  shows  tliat  it  was 

•  Th.>oi»iian.  G2'.i-3.  Sw  the  varioua  current  in  the  *.)th  century ;  but  his 
*;ft>uiils  in  Walch,  x.  178-180.    The  manner  of  intnxlucing  the  story  (faal 

ami  other  jiortisanB  of  ima^jes,  8e  nyes  'Ki<n6raT0L  ivSpes)  is  suspicions. 

w!>-y".ri«sh«  il  on  this  occasion  were  after-  Basnaj^o  (1310)  says  that  the  libniry 

•urls  caufiuisotL    Acta  fcsiS.,  Aug.  9  ;  was  really  destroyed  by  an  accidental 

betiJ<«st'r,  178-9.  fire,  which  he  places  under  Basiliscus, 

*  ThKxl.  StUilita,  p.  1:^6.  Georgius  and  Mr.  Finlay  under  L<30  (ii.  52  . 
Ha3i&r^>lus  tells  us  that  the  emj^ror  Walch  regards  the  story  as  fabulous  l  as 
»T»'*-e  on  aij  image  ()f  Clirist,  "  O,  Sa-  does  also  IL'fele,  iii.  34<)),  but  thinks 
O  flT.  wirrr  thysi!lf  and  us  I "  and  tlirew  that  the  schools  may  have  lxK?n  suspended 
I*  lliv  w.tirwhich  rebukvHl  his  impiety  for  a  time  by  Leo  (x.  184,  231-^1). 
U  'r-;.\t-ying  the  imigft  safely  to  Rome,  Scldosser,  however,  uplioldrj  it.  163-1. 
i^^ix.  l5.             »  Theophan.  623.  y  bjiron.  727,  18-20.  John  was  author 
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legendary  biographer,  a  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  who  liyed  two 
92  centuries  later,  was  a  civil  officer,  high  in  the  service  of  the 
caliph  of  Damascus,  when  his  writings  against  the  emperor^i 
measures  provoked  Leo  to  attempt  his  destruction.'    A  letter 
was  counterfeited  in  imitation  of  his  handwriting,  containing  an 
offer  to  betray  Damascus  to  the  Greeks,  and  this  (which  waa 
represented  as  one  of  many  such  letters)  Leo  enclosed  to  the 
caliph,  with  expressions  of  abhorrence  against  the  pretended 
writer's  treachery.    The  caliph,  without  listening  to  John's 
disavowals  of  the  charge,  or  to  his  entreaties  for  a  delay  of 
judgment,  ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off,  and  it  was 
exposed  in  the  market-place  until  evening,  when  John  requested 
that  it  might  be  given  to  him,  in  order  that  by  burying  it  he 
might  relievo  the  intolerable  pain  wliich  he  suffered  while  it 
hung  in  the  air.    On  recovering  it,  he  prostrated  himself  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  prayed  that,  as  he  had  lost  his 
liand  for  the  defence  of  images,  she  would  restore  it,  and  vowed 
thenceforth  to  devote  it  to  her  service.    He  then  lay  down  to 
sleep ;  the  "  Theotokos "  appeared  to  liim  in  a  vision,  and  in 
the  morning  the  hand  was  found  to  be  reunited  to  his  arm. 
The  caliph,  convinced  of  John's  innocence  by  this  mirade, 
requested  him  to  remain  in  his  service;  but  John  betook 
himself  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabbas,  near  Jenisalem,  where 
the  monks,  alarmed  at  the  neophyte's  great  reputation,  were 
perplexed  how  to  treat  him,  and  subjected  him  to  a  variety  of 
degrading,  and  even  disgusting,  trials.    But  his  spirit  of  obe- 
dience triumphed  over  all ;  he  was  admitted  into  the  monastery, 
and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  order  of  presbyter. 

Of  the  three  orations  in  which  John  of  Damascus  asserted  the 
cause  of  images,  two  were  written  before,  and  the  third  after, 
the  forced  resignation  of  Germanus.*  He  argues  that  images 
were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  error 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  or  should  attempt  to  represent  the 
invisible  Godhead  ;  but  that,  since  the  Saviour's  incarnation, 
these  reasons  no  longer  exist,  and  we  must  not  be  in  bondage  to 
tlie  mere  letter  of  Scripture.^    True  it  is  that  Scripture  does  not 

of  the  earliest  work  of  systematic  tlieo-  327 ;    HniniKlen,    Bampt.    Lect.   44  ; 

lojry,  ♦  A  Correct  Exi^sition  of   tho  UugenlKicli,  i.  390-1 ;  Gfrorer,  ii.  107 ; 

Orthodox  Faith/    (^EK^uais  iiKpifi^s  rrjs  Giesel.  vi.  438. 

6peoS6^ov  iria-rtas.)    This  was  long  tlie  *  Vita  Joh.  Damascen.  15-20,  in  his 

staiKlard  authority  in  the  Gr(?ek  church,  works,  ed.  Le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  t  i. 

In  the  west,  it  Wame  known  from  tho  pp.  x.-xiii.   Against  tliis  tale,  see  Bas- 

12th  cvntury  by  a  Latin  translation,  nage,  1270;  Spanheim,  i.  740. 

and  John  is  considered  as  the  ancestor  •  Walcli,  x.  176. 

of  tJie  schoolmen.    Mirck^kh,  xx.  230-  »»  Orat.  i.  7,  8,  10 ;  ii.  7,  8. 
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pescribe  the  Teneration  of  images ;  but  neither  can  we  read  there 
rf  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  eoessentiality,  as  distinctly  set  forth  ; 
and  images  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  these  doctrines,  which 
kare  been  gathered  by  the  fathers  from  the  Scriptures.  Holy 
Scripture  countenances  images  by  the  directions  for  the  making 
rf  the  cherubim,  and  also  by  our  Lord's  words  as  to  the  tribute- 
BWHey.  As  that  which  bears  Caesar's  image  is  Caesar's,  and  is  to  ^3 
be  rendered  to  him ;  so,  too,  that  which  bears  Christ's  image  ' 
IB  to  be  rendered  to  Christ,  forasmuch  as  it  is  Christ's.*^  That 
images  are  material,  is  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  reverence 
them ;  for  the  holy  places  are  material,  the  ink  and  the  parch- 
ment of  the  Gospels  are  material,  the  eucharistic  table,  its 
Teasels  and  its  ornaments, — nay,  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
the  Saviour, — are  material.^  "I  do  not,"  says  John,  "adore  the 
matter,  but  the  Author  of  matter,  who  for  my  sake  became 
material,  that  by  matter  He  might  work  out  my  salvation."* 
Images,  he  continues,  are  for  the  unlearned  what  books  are  for 
those  who  can  read ;  they  are  to  the  sight  what  speech  is  to  the 
ears.'  He  distinguishes  between  that  sort  of  worship  which 
is  to  be  reserved  for  God  alone,^^  and  that  which  for  His  sake  is 
given  to  His  angels  and  saints  or  to  consecrated  things.'*  He 
rejects  the  idea  that,  if  the  images  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  are  to  be  allowed,  those  of  the  saints  should  be 
abolished ;  if  (lie  holds)  the  festivals  of  the  saints  are  kept,  if 
churches  are  dedicated  in  their  honour,  so,  too,  ought  their 
images  to  be  reverenced.*  He  adduces  a  host  of  authorities  from 
the  fathers,  with  much  the  same  felicity  as  his  quotations 
from  Scripture,*'  while  the  story  of  Epiphanius  and  the  painted 
cnrtain,°»  which  had  been  alleged  by  the  iconoclasts,  is  set  aside 
on  the  ground  that  the  letter  which  contains  it  might  be  a 
forgery,  or  that  Epiphanius  might  have  intended  to  guard 
against  some  unrecorded  local  abuse ;  that  the  Cypriot  bishop's 
own  church  still  used  images,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  act  of 
an  individual  does  not  bind  the  whole  eliurch."  He  denies  that 
the  emperor  has  any  authority  to  legislate  in  ecclesiastical 
affaire :— "  The  well-being  of  the  state,"  he  says,  "  pertains  to 
princes,  but  the  ordermg  of  the  church  to  pastors  and  teachers 

•  Omt  i  20 ;  ii.  20,  21 ;  iii.  11.  lb.  i.  27  scqq. ;  ii.  23  ;  iii.  39.  See 

*  lb.  ii  14 ;  cf.  i.  15.         •  lb  i.  16.    Ihipin.  vi.  102  ;  Schrockh,  xx.  547-8. 
'  lb.  i.  17.  »  AoT^(o,  tervice,  See  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

^  Orat.  i.  14 ;  iit  16-39.  °  Orat.  i.  26.    fii  ii.  18,  he  sayeabfio- 

»  lb.  i.  19,  21 ;  ii.  11,  15.  lutely  that  the  letter  is  forged. 
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and  he  threatens  Leo  with  scriptural  examples  of  judgment 
against  those  who  invaded  the  rights  of  the  church.*^ 

In  Italy  the  measures  of  Leo  produced  a  great  agitation.  The 
allegiance  of  that  country  had  long  been  gradually  weakening. 
The  exarchs  were  known  to  the  people  only  as  taxgatherers  who 
drained  them  of  their  money,  and  sent  it  off  to  Constantinople; 
for  defence  against  the  Lombards  or  other  enemies,  the  Italian 
94  subjects  of  the  empire  were  obliged  to  rely  on  themselves,  without 
any  expectation  of  effective  help  from  the  emperor  or  his  lieu- 
tenant-P  The  pope  was  the  virtual  head  of  the  Italians ;  and  the 
connexion  which  the  first  Gregory  and  his  successors  had  labourcid 
to  establish  with  tlie  Frankish  princes,  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves  against  the  empire,  had  lately  been  rendered  more 
intimate  by  the  agency  of  the  great  missionary  Boniface.^  But 
the  ancient  and  still  undiminished  hatred  with  which  the 
Eomans  regarded  their  neighbours  the  Lombards  weighed  against 
the  motives  which  might  have  disposed  the  popes  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  breaking  with  the  empire ;  and  Gregory  II., 
although  he  violently  opposed  Leo  on  the  question  of  images^ 
yet  acted  in  some  sort  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  him  and 
his  Italian  subjects/ 

Gregory,  on  receiving  the  edicts  against  images,  rejected  them. 
The  people  of  Kaveima  expelled  the  exarch,  who  sought  a 
A.D.  726-  refuge  at  Pa  via.  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
730.  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  disturbances  to  pour  his 
troops  into  the  imperial  territory,  and,  sometimes  in  hostility  to 
the  exarch,  sometimes  in  combination  with  him  against  the  pope, 
endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  of  his  neighbours-  One 
exarch  was  killed  in  the  course  of  the  commotions.  The  pope, 
hoping  for  the  conversion  of  Leo  (as  it  is  said  by  writers  in  the 
Roman  interest*)  restrained  the  Italians  from  setting  up  a  rival 
emperor ;  and  when  Liutprand,  in  alliance  vvith  a  new  exarch, 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  he  went  out  to  him,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  Lombard  king  to  give  up  his  design  against  the 
city.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  emperor  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  Gregory  for  the  preservation  of  his  Italian 
dominions.^    But  the  relations  between  these  potentates  were 

®  Orat.  ii.  12.  movomcTits  is  very  intricate,  and  is  fnU 

P  Schrorkh,  xix.  518 ;  Milman,ii.  143.  of  matter  for  dispute.    Dean  Milmau's 

1  Schrockh,  xix.  519-20.    See  tlio  account  ii.  204-7)  is  the  cleanest  See 

next  chapter.  also  Baron.  72(5.  25,  seqq. ;  Walch,  x. 

'  Schloeser,  172-4.      •  Anastas.  150.  248-255,  280  ;  Schrtickh,  xix.  52,  seqq. ; 

»  lb.  157;  P.   Wamefr.  do  Gestia  Schlosser,  167-9:  Giescl.  II.  i.  32-3; 

Langob.  vi.  40.    The  history  of  these  Hcfele,  iii.  352,  st^iq. 
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)  friendly  kind.  It  I's  said  that  repeated  attempts  were 
t  by  Leo's  order  to  assassinate  Gregory  ;  perhaps  the  foun- 
a  of  the  story  may  have  been  that,  as  the  pope  himself 
I,  there  was  an  intention  of  carrying  him  off  to  the  east,  as 
n  had  been  carried  off  in  the  preceding  century."  On  the 
lation  of  Grermanns,  Gregory  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
39or,*  and  wrote  to  Leo  in  a  style  of  vehement  defiance.)^  95 
ges  the  usual  arguments  in  behalf  of  images,  and  reproaches 
nperor  with  his  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
must,"  he  says,    write  to  you  grossly  and  rudely,  foras- 

as  you  are  illiterate  and  gross  Go  into  our  elemen- 

ichools,  and  say,  *  I  am  the  overthrower  and  persecutor  of 
» ; '  and  forthwith  the  children  will  cast  their  tablets  at 
and  you  will  be  taught  by  the  unwise  that  which  you 
)  to  learn  from  the  wise."  Leo,  he  says,  had  boasted  of  being 
Jzziah;*  that,  as  the  Jewish  king  destroyed  the  brazen 
tit  after  it  had  existed  800  years,  so  he  himself  had  cast  out 
»  after  a  like  time;  and  the  pope,  without  raising  any 
ion  either  as  to  Jewish  or  Christian  history,  makes  him 
me  to  the  supposed  parallel.  It  would,  he  says,  be  less 
)  be  called  a  heretic  than  an  iconoclast ;  for  the  infamy 
)  heretic  is  known  to  few,  and  few  understand  his  offence  ; 
»re  the  guilt  is  palpable  and  open  as  day.  Leo  had  pro- 
a  council,  as  a  means  of  settling  the  question ;  but  he  is 
that  the  proposal  is  idle,  inasmuch  as,  if  a  council  were 
red,  he  is  unfit  to  take  the  part  of  a  religious  emperor  in 
'o  say,  as  he  had  said,  "  I  am  emperor  and  priest,"  might 
le  one  who  had  protected  and  endowed  the  church,  but  not 
ho  had  plundered  it,  and  had  drawn  people  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  images  to  frivolous  amusements ;  emperors 
r  secular  matters,  priests  for  spiritual.  The  pope  mocks  at 
ireat  of  carrying  him  off  to  Constantinople ;  he  has  but  to 
raw  twenty-four  furlongs  from  the  walls  of  Rome  into  Cam- 
and  his  enemies  would  have  to  pursue  the  winds.  Why, 
been  asked,  had  the  six  general  councils  said  nothing  of 

n.  ap.  Hard.  iv.  11 ;  Anastas.  within  the  lost  four  montha  of  780, 

alch,   X.   283-5;   Schrockh,  according   to  Pagi,   (xii.  »45,  390). 

;  XX.  548.       «  Schlosser,  177.  Hefelo,  however,  is  inclined  to  agree 

two  letters  (Hard.  iv.  1-18)  with  Baronius  as  to  the  earlier  of  the 

at  publiulied  by  liaronius  (xii.  letters  (iii.  870-2).   Their  genuineness 

^  but  were  wrongly  referred  by  has  been  questioned,  but  is  generally 

he  year  726.  whereas  they  were  allowed.    Walch,  x.  174 ;  SchrOekh, 

rritteu  about  729,  according  to  xx.  535-6. 

i  ^rV.  L  343)  and  JaflC  or  »  The  mistake  will  b©  readily  seen. 
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images?  As  well,  replies  Gregory,  might  you  ask  why  *they 
said  nothing  of  common  food  and  drink ;  images  are  matters  of 
traditional  and  unquestioned  use ;  the  bishops  who  attended  the 
councils  carried  images  with  them.    The  emperor  is  exhorted  to 
repent  and  is  threatened  with  judgments ;  he  is  charged  to  taka 
warning  from  the  fate  of  the  monothelite  Ck)nstans,  and  from  the 
glory  of  that  prince's  victims,  the  martyrs  Maximus  and  Martin* 
The  sequel  of  Gregory's  proceedings  is  matter  of  controversy. 
96  Extreme  Komanists  and  their  extreme  opponents  agree  in  stating 
that  the  pope  excommunicated  the  emperor,  withdrew  his  Italian 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  forbade  the  payment  of  tribute 
— ^by  the  rightful  exercise  of  apostolical  authority,  according  to- 
one  party ;  by  an  anti-Christian  usurpation  according  to  tlie 
other.*   But  more  temperate  inquirers  have  shown  that  theae 
representations  are  incorrect.    The  popes  of  that  age  made  no 
pretension  to  the  right  of  dethroning  princes  or  of  absolving  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance  ;  Gregory,  in  his  second  letter,  while 
he  denies  that  the  emperor  is  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  church, 
expressly  disclaims  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  sovereign: 
and  the  story  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  tribute  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  fact  of  a  popular  resistance  to  an  impolitic  increase  of 
taxation.**    Although  Gregory  condemned  iconoclasm,  it  appear! 
that  he  did  not  pronounce  any  excommunication  against  the 
emperor ;  and  even  if  he  excommunicated  him,  the  sentence 
would  have  been  unheeded  by  the  church  of  Constantinople. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  established,  therefore,  appears  to  be^ 
that,  by  raising  a  cry  against  Leo  as  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor, 
he  rendered  him  odious  to  his  Italian  subjects,  and  so  paved  the 
way  for  that  separation  from  the  empire  which  followed  within 
half  a  century.*' 

In  the  following  year  Gregory  II.  was  succeeded  by  a  third 
pope  of  the  same  name,  for  whom  it  was  still  held  necessary  that» 

»  Bjironius  says  that  tlie  jwpe,  after  of  tlie  middle  a^s.   In  answer  to  the 

lon^  forboanince,  found  that  it  was  time  rcvivjil  of  it  by  Grepforovius  (ii.  255). 

to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  see  Dollingor,  Papstfabeln,  15dU. 

and  to  say,  "  Cut  it  down  ; "  thus  givinji^  ^  Pagi,  xii.   3'JO ;    Walch,  x.  249 

his  succoKsors  an  example  not  to  suffer  (who,  liowover,  questions  whether  tliere 

obstinately  hen'tical  princes  to  reign  were  any  new  tixx) ;  Milman,  ii.  150; 

(730.  5).  See  also  IMlarmine,  De  Rom.  Hefelo,  iii.  358. 

Pontif.  V.  8 ;  and,  on  the  extn-me  pro-  =  See  Nat.  Alex.  xi.  169-174 ;  De 

testant  si<le,  the  Mag<leburg  Centuries,  Marca,  III.  xi.  3;  Muratori,  Ann.  IV.  i 

Cent.  Vrn.,  i»p.  380,  518  (ed.  Basil.  342:  Pagi.  xii.  390 ;  Walcb,  x.  263-275, 

1(>24  y ;  or  Spanheiin,  732-4.    The  toun-  280-2  ;  (^iannone,  i.  405-7  ;  Gibbon,  if. 

dation  of  this  account  comes  from  tJie  473-4 ;  8chrr»ckh,  xix.  522-7 :  xx.  531 ; 

Greek  writ<»rs,  as  Theophanes  (621-9),  note  in  Mosheim,  ii.  164;  Milman,  il 

andG.Hamnrtolusfcxlviii.l8;,butitwjis  147-9;  Uefele,  iii.  :^8-9. 
afterwards  adopted  by  Latin  writers 
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before  his  consecration,  tlie  election  should  be  confirmed  by 

the  exarch.*    Gregory  III.,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  was 

lealous  in  the  cause  of  images,  and  laboured  to  increase     ^  ' 

the  popular  veneration  of  them.    He  remonstrated  with  Leo 

gainst  his  iconoclastic  proceedings,  and  held  a  council 

of  ninety-eight  bishops,  which  anathematised  all  the 

enemies  of  images,  but  without  mentioning  the  emperor  by 

name.*  Leo,  indignant  at  the  pope's  audacity,  imprisoned  his 

envoys,  and  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  to  reduce  Italy  into  better 

•abjection.   But  the  fleet  was  disabled  by  storms,  and  the  97 

emperor  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  confisait- 

ing  the  papal  revenues  (or  "patrimony")  in  Sicily, 

Calabria,  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  transferring 

Greece  and  lUyricum  from  the  Boman  patriarchate  to  that  of 

Constantinople/ 

Gregory  III.  was  succeeded  in  741  by  Zacharias,  and  Leo  by 
his  son  Constantine,  whose  reign  extended  to  the  unusual  lengtli 
of  thirty-four  years.  This  prince  (who  is  commonly  distinguislied 
by  the  name  Copronymus^  derived  from  his  having  in  infancy 
polluted  the  baptismal  font)«  is  charged  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  with  monstrous  vices,  and  with  the  practice  of  magical 
arts;*  while  his  apologists  contend  that  he  was  remarkably 
chaste  and  temperate.'  The  characteristics  which  are  beyond 
all  controversy,  are  his  vigour,  his  ability,  and  his  cruelty.''  In 
var  he  successfully  defended  his  empire  against  Saracens,  Bul- 
garians, and  other  enemies,  and  under  him  its  internal  adminis- 
tration was  greatly  improved.™ 

The  difticulties  in  which  Constantine  was  involved  by  the 
Saracen  war,  and  by  the  discontents  arising  out  of  the  qnesticai 
as  to  images,  encourage<l  his  brother-in-law,  Artavasdus,  to  pn*- 
t«id  to  the  throne;  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  ho  was  almost 
forced  into  this  course  by  the  emperor's  jealousy."  Artavasdus 
•ppealed  to  the  popular  affection  for  images,  and  restored  thoni 
in  all  places  of  which  he  got  possession.  He  was  crowned  by  tlio 
patriarch  Anastasius,  who,  holding  the  cross  in  his  hands,  publicly 
wore  that  Constantine  had  avowed  to  him  a  belief  that  our 

*  Pigi  in  Patiol.  Inxix.  559 ;  Mil-  however,  l)oon  queHtionod,  ami  othr  r 
Ms,iL  l50.  misoiis  Jinvo  Iktii  «^iven  tor  the  u.amc. 

*  Acutas.   158;     Wal«h,  x.  175;    See  Diicanfre,  s.  v.  CW><//Z/«m«. 
Wrti-kh,  XX.  548.  ^  Tlujojihuij.  G3(),  C85.  094. 

'Hadrian  I.  in  Patrol,  xcviii.  1292;  »  linsnnfre,  1350-7;  Waldi,  x.  361. 

hsi,  xiL  731 ;  Walch,  x.  262 ;  Schlosser,  ^  Tli«'oi>lian.  (583-5. 

Giei«el.  II.  i.  33.  GiUx)n,  iv.  41 1-2  ;  Schlotjscr,  222-4. 

'  IW>piian.  613.     Thifl  Bt«ry  has  °  8ehl()8S<  r,  201. 
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Lord  was  a  mere  man,  bom  in  the  ordinary  way.^  Pope  Zachaiii 
acknowledged  Artavasdus  as  emperor  ;p  but,  after  haying  mail 
tuined  his  claim  for  three  years,  the  riyal  of  Gonstantine  wi 
put  down,  and  he  and  his  adherents  were  punished  with  gra 
severity.  Anastasius  was  blinded,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  hi] 
podrome,  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  £Etce  towards  the  tail ;  ye 
after  this,  Constantino  restored  him  to  the  patriarchate,  by  wa; 
it  would  seem,  of  proclaiming  his  contempt  for  the  whole  body  < 
the  clergy.*^ 

It  is  said  that  Constantino  expressed  Nestorian  opinions,  and 
98  disbelief  in  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  of  tl 
saints.  But  if  so,  the  words  were  spoken  in  conferences  whic 
were  intended  to  be  secret;  and  it  was  the  emperor's  policy  1 
feel  his  way  carefully  before  taking  any  public  step  in  matters  < 
religion/  On  the  question  as  to  images,  he  wished  to  strengthe 
himself  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  and  summoned  on 
to  meet  in  the  year  754,  having  in  the  preceding  year  desire 
that,  by  way  of  preparation,  the  subject  should  be  discussed  b; 
the  provincial  assemblies  of  bishops."  The  see  of  ConstantinopL 
was  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Anastasius — a  circumstana 
which  may  have  tended  to  secure  the  ready  compliance  of  som( 
who  aspired  to  fill  it.*  The  remaining  three  patriarchs  of  thtf 
east  were  under  the  Mahometan  dominion,  and  Stephen  of  Bomi 
disregarded  the  imperial  citation.  In  the  absence  of  all  flw 
patriarchs,  therefore,  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Perga  preside 
over  the  council,  which  was  held  in  a  palace  on  the  Asiatic  sii 
of  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  sitting,  whicl 
took  place  in  the  church  of  the  BlachemsB.^  The  number  o 
bishops,  although  collected  from  the  emperor's  dominions  onl} 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight,*  and  their  deci 
sions,  after  sessions  which  lasted  from  February  to  August,  ar 
described  as  imanimous — a  proof  rather  of  the  subjection  in  whic 
the  episcopate  was  held  than  of  any  real  conviction. 

The  assembled  bishops  professed  to  rest  their  judgment  on  tl 
authority  of  the  fathers,  from  whose  writings  extracts  were  rea 

0  Theophan.  639.  «  This  remark  of  Schlosser  (21 
P  He  dated  by  the  year  of  Arta-    seems  more  reasonahle  than  that 

vasdus'  reign,  e.  g.  F.p.  6  (Patrol.  Spanhoim  (754), — that,  if  Constanti 

Ixxxix.).    Schrockh,  xix.   543.    But  ha<l  wished  to  influence  tlie  amncU, 

this,  saysHefelo,  did  not  imply  partisan-  would  haye  flllod  the  patriarchal  thro 

ship,  iii.  378.  with  a  tool. 

1  Theophan.  647-8 ;  Milman.  ii.  110.  "  Theophan.  59,  ed.  Paris ;  Schl<« 
'  Theophan.  671,  678;  Neaud.  v.  307.  213.    Its  definitions  are  in  the  sij 

l?e<^  Gfriiror,  ii.  139.  session  of  the  second  oouncil  of  Nia 

•  Basnago,  1354.  Ilurd.  iv.  325,  seqq.      *  Uftrd.  iv.  3 
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They  declared  all  representiitions  made  for  religious  purposes  by 
the  art  of  painter  or  sculptor  to  be  presumptuous,  heathenish,  and 
idolatrous.'  Those  who  make  such  representations  of  the  Saviour, 
it  is  said,  either  limit  the  incomprehensible  God  to  the  boimds  of 
created  flesh,  or  confound  the  natures,  like  Eutyches,  or  deny 
tie  Godhead,  like  Arius,  or,  with  Nestorius,  separate  it  from 
tie  manhood  so  as  to  make  two  persons.*  The  eucharist  alone  is 
declared  to  be  a  proper  image  of  the  Saviour — the  union  of  the 
Divine  grace  with  the  material  elements  typifying  that  of  tlio 
Godhead  with  his  human  form.*  All  images,  therefore,  are  to  be 
lemoved  out  of  churches.  Bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  contra- 
vening the  decisions  of  the  coimcil,  whetlier  by  invoking  images,  99 
bj  worshipping  them,  by  setting  them  up,  or  by  secretly  keepuig 
them,  are  to  be  deposed ;  monks  and  lay  persons  offending  in  like 
manner  are  to  be  excommunicated.**  But  it  was  ordered  that  no 
one  should  dt^face  or  meddle  witli  sacred  vessels  or  vestments, 
under  pretext  of  their  being  adorned  with  figures,  unless  by  pcr- 
misdon  of  the  emperor  or  of  the  patriarch ;  and  that  no  person 
in  antliority  should  despoil  churches  on  this  account,  as  had 
already  been  done  in  some  instances.®  With  a  view  perhaps  of 
clearing  themselves  from  the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  on 
the  emperor's  faith,  the  bishops  formally  declared  the  lawfulness 
of  invoking  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints.^  And  they  pro- 
nunnced  anathemas  against  all  religious  art,®  anathematising  by 
name  some  noted  defenders  of  images — Gernuiuus,  George  of 
Cyprus,  and  John  of  Damascus,  whom  they  desi;:Tiated  by  tlie 
name  of  Man  sour loaded  with  a  profusion  of  dishonourable 
fi'itbets,  and  denounced  with  a  threefold  eurse.^ 

Fortified  by  the  decisions  of  the  council,  Constantino  now 
fdered  that  all  images  should  be  removed.  For  the  religions 
I^iiiitiugs  on  church-walls,  he  ordered  that  other  subjects,  such 
as  Linls  and  fruits,  or  scenes  from  the  chase,  the  theatre,  aiul 
tk'  circus,  should  be  substituted.^  He  required  the  clergy 
wid  the  more  noted  monks  to  subscribe  the  decrees  of  the 

?  Hard.  iv.  3S0,  415.       *  lb.  360-1.  Theophnn.ai'i.cd.Piiris.Oeorg.Hamftrt. 

•lb.  3«>S-9.    The  inoonsistoncy  of  pp.  oaiK  Ool  ;  Cidnn.  450;  DuaiDge, 

tiis  with  the  lat<.T  Koman  <l<>f.'triiio  is  Gloss.  Mini,  ot  Inf.  Grujcitatia,  8.  r. 

'Ti-Unt,  n>*  fttherwisic  the  humiiiiity  Viavnovp;  Faljiioiuri,  Uibl.  Gr.  ix.  G85. 

iculii  U'  thr"etic.  p  Hard.  iv.  437  ;  Theoplian.  G43. 

^  lb.  41»>7.                 rb.  420-1.  Thcoi)han.   059  ;    Vita  Sk^phaiii 

*  lb.  429-432.           •  lb.  424,  seqq.  junioria.  in  ratrol.  Gr.  c.  1113.  lieuoc 

'  It  would  seem  that  this  was  the  bio^rnii)hcr  of  Stoithen  speaks  of 

lame  of  John'tf  father,  or  was  plighUy  him  as  having  turned  a  ehurrh  inl<> 

nritd  from  it,  but  was  intended  to  Ik'  oirwpo<pvKdKLov  (PBulni  Ixxxviii.  i.),  koX 

«ij  fslood  atf  meaning  a  huBturd,    See  opvtoffKOTCftov.  1120. 
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synod ;  ^  and  at  a  later  time  an  oatli  against  images  was  exacted 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.^  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  bishops  refused  to  comply;  but  the  monks  were 
violent  and  obstinate  in  their  resistance,  and  the  emperor  endea^ 
voured  to  subdue  them  by  the  most  barbarous  cruelties."^  The 
zeal  of  the  monks  in  behalf  of  images  provoked  him  even  to 
attempt  the  extirpation  of  monachism  by  forcing  them  to  abandon 
their  profession."    Thus  we  read  that  a  number  of  monks  wer& 
compelled  to  appear  in  the  liippodrome  at  Constantinople,  each 
holding  by  the  hand  a  woman  of  disreputable  character,  and 
loo  so  to  stand  while  the  populace  mocked  at  them  and  spat  on 
them.**    The  new  patriarch,  Constantino,  whom  the  emperor 
had  presented  to  the  council  as  the  successor  of  Anastasius  on 
the  last  day  of  its  meeting,^  was  obliged  publicly  to  forswear 
images,  and,  in  violation  of  the  monastic  vows  which  he  had 
taken,  to  attend  the  banquets  of  the  palace,  to  eat  and  drink 
freely,  to  wear  garlands,  to  witness  the  gross  spectacles,  and  to 
listen  to  the  indecent  language  and  music,  in  which  the  emperor 
delighted.  Monasteries  were  destroyed,  converted  into  barracksi 
or  applied  to  other  secular  uses.*^  The  governor  of  the  Thracian 
theme,  Michael  Lachanadraco,""  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  the  energy  of  his  proceedings  against  the  monks.  He  assem- 
bled a  great  number  of  them  in  a  plain,  and  told  them  that  such 
of  them  as  were  inclined  to  obey  the  emperor  and  himself  must 
forthwith  put  on  a  white  dress  and  take  wives ;  while  those  who 
should  refuse  were  to  lose  their  eyes  and  to  be  banished  to 
Cyprus.    Some  of  them  complied,  but  the  greater  part  suflfered 
the  penalty.    Lachanadmco  put  many  monks  to  death;  he 
anointed  the  beards  of  some  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax,  and 
then  set  them  on  fire ;  he  burnt  up  monasteries,  sold  the  plate, 
books,  cattle,  and  other  property  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
remitted  the  price  to  the  emperor,  who  publicly  thanked  him 
for  his  zeal,  and  recommended  him  as  an  example  to  other 
governoi-s."   Eelics  were  to  some  extent  involved  in  the  fate  of 
images,  although  not  so  much  as  consistency  might  have  seemed 
to  require.*   Lachanadraco  seized  all  which  he  found  carried 

»  Schrockh,  xx.  561-3.  •  lb.  688-690.   Spanheim  acts  off  the 

*  A.D.  766.  Niccph.  Cpol.  47 ;  Walch,  dragwmn  of  Louis  XIV. 's  time  against 
X.  881.  Neander  (v.  307)  supposes  tluit  this  iconoclabtie  Jraw.  Basnage^byUs 
it  was  enforced  only  in  Constautinoplo.  tone  in  sp^Mtking  of  persecution  carried 

"  See  Theophan.  684  ;  Schrockh,  xx.  on  by  iconociasta,  shows  not  a  little  (rf 

564,  seqq.  "  Niceph.  Ci)ol.  46.  tliat  persecuting  spirit  which  he  wocdd 

•  Theophan.  675-6.        p  lb.  659.  have  reprol^atea  in  the  x>ppo6ite  party. 
1  lb.  675.684.             ^  ib.  G84-5.  »  Giesel.  II.  i.  5. 
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about  the  person,  and  pnnished  the  wearers  as  impious  and  dis- 
obedient The  relies  of  St.  Euphemia,  at  Chaleedon,  which 
eTen  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  fourth  general  council  had  been 
fiimous  for  miraculous  virtue,"  and  were  believed  to  exude  a 
fragrant  balsam,  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  place  where 

!  they  had  lately  reposed  was  defiled.  But  it  is  said  that  they 
were  carried  by  the  waves  to  Lemnos,  where  visions  indicated 
the  spot  in  which  they  were  to  be  found,  and  secured  their  pre- 
fiffration  until  more  favourable  times.* 

The  monks,  on  their  part,  no  doubt  did  much  to  provoke  the 
emperor  and  his  oflHcers  to  additional  cruelty  by  violent  and 
fimatical  behaviour.    Thus,  one,  named  Peter  "  the  calybite,"  ^ 

;  made  his  way  into  the  presence  of  Constantino,  and  upbraided  101 
him,  as  a  new  Valens  and  Julian,  for  persecuting  Christ  in  his 
members  and  in  his  images.  For  this  audacity  Peter  was 
scourged  in  the  hippodrome,  and  was  afterwards  strangled.' 
Another  famous  sufferer  was  Stephen,  who  had  lived  as  a  monk 
for  sixty  years.  He  boldly  defied  the  emperor ;  he  remained 
unshaken  by  banishment  or  tortures,  and,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  manner  in  which  insults  offered  to  images  might  be  supposed 
to  affect  the  holy  persons  whom  they  represent,  he  produced  a 
coin  stamped  with  the  emperor's  head,  threw  it  on  the  ground, 
and  trod  on  it.  In  consequence  of  this  act  he  was  imprisoned ; 
bnt  the  sympathy  of  his  admirers  was  displayed  so  warmly  that 
Constantine  was  provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Am  I,  or  is  this  monk, 
emperor  of  the  world  ?  "  The  words  were  caught  up  as  a  hint 
by  some  courtiers,  who  rushed  to  the  prison  and  broke  it  open. 
Stephen  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  by  a  rope  tied  to  one 
of  his  feet,  until  he  was  dead,  and  his  body  was  then  torn  in 
pieces,  which  were  thrown  into  a  place  appropriated  to  the 
burial  of  heathens  and  excommunicate  persons,  of  suicides  and  of 
criminals.* 

The  patriarch  Constantine,  after  all  his  compliances,  was 
accused  of  having  held  treasonable  communications  with  Stephen 
and  of  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  emperor ;  and  on 
these  charges  he  was  banished  to  an  island,  while  Nicetas,  an 
eunuch  of  Slavonic  origin,  was  raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  his 

■  See  Yol.  i.  p.  481.  »  Theophan.  363,  ed.  Paris ;  Basnage, 

■  Theophan.  679.  1356. 

y  From  KoXv^y  a  shed  or  hut.   It  »  Nic.  Cpol.  46 ;  see  the  Life  of 

would  seem  that  Theophanes  has  con-  Stt^phen  in  Patrol.  Gr.  c. ;  also  Theo- 

firmnded  two  monks,  Andrew  and  Peter,  plian.  674 ;  Baron.  754.  26,  eeqq.,  with 

Ks©  Acta  88.,  Oct.  17,  pp.  128-130 ;  Pagi's  notes ;  762.  3 ;  765.  6-10  ;  767. 

Uefele,  iu.  390,  394.  9-19  ;  8chlo8fier,  228. 
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stead.    In  the  second  year  of  his  banishment^  Gonstantine  wSn^ 
brought  back  to  the  capitaL  After  having  been  beateKn 
until  he  could  not  walk,  he  was  carried  into  th.^ 
cathedral,  where  the  accusations  against  him  were  read  alou^^ 
and  at  every  count  of  the  indictment  an  imperial  functionat-y 
struck  him  on  the  face.    He  was  then  forced  to  stand  in  tb© 
pulpit,  while  Nicetas  pronounced  his  excommunication;  after 
which  he  was  stripped  of  the  pall,  the  ensign  of  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and  was  led  backwards  out  of  the  church.    On  tho 
following  day  he  was  carried  into  the  hippodrome;  his  hair,  , 
eyebrows,  and  beard  were  plucked  out ;  he  was  set  on  an  as% 
with  his  face  towards  the  tail,  which  he  was  compelled  to  hold  1 
with  both  hands ;  and  his  nephew,  whose  nose  had  been  cut  off, 
led  the  animal  around,  while  the  spectators  hooted  at  and  spat 
on  the  fallen  patriarch.    He  was  then  thrown  violently  to  llie  * 
102  ground,  his  neck  was  trodden  on,  and  he  lay  prostrate,  exposed 
to  the  jeers  of  the  rabble,  until  the  games  of  the  day  were  o?er. 
A  few  days  later,*some  patricians  were  sent  to  question  him  in 
prison  as  to  the  emperor's  orthodoxy,  and  as  to  the  decisions  of 
the  council  against  images.    The  patriarch,  thinking  to  soothe 
his  persecutor's  rage,  expressed  approval  of  everything.  "  This," 
they  said,  "  was  all  that  we  wished  to  hear  further  from  thy 
impure  mouth;  now  begone  to  cursing  and  darkness  1"  The 
wretched  man  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  head,  after 
having  been  publicly  exposed  for  three  days,  was  thrown,  with 
his  body,  into  the  same  place  of  ignominy  where  Stephen  had 
before  been  buried.^ 

These  details  have  been  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  cruelties  ; 
which  are  ascribed  to  Constautine  Copronymus.  To  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  was  unrelenting  in  his  enmity  against  the  worship- 
pers of  images.  In  the  year  775,  while  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion, he  was  seized  with  a  burning  pain  in  his  legs,  which  (it  is 
said)  forced  from  him  frequent  cries  that  he  already  felt  the 
pains  of  helL    He  died  at  sea,  on  his  way  to  Constantinople.®  I 


»»  Thcophan.  677-683. 


«  lb.  698-4. 
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ST.  BONIFACE. 


A.D.  716-755. 

Among  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been 
some  attempts  to  convert  the  nations  of  Northern  Germany. 
Soidbert,  one  of  the  original  companions  of  Willibrord,  was  con- 
secrated in  England  daring  his  master's  first  visit  to  Bome>  and 
went  forth  to  preach  to  the  Bomctuarians,  who  occupied  a  terri- 
tory between  the  Ems  and  the  Yssel ;  but  the  disorders  of  the 
country  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  he  afterwards 
laboured  on  the  lower  Ehine.*  Two  brothers,  named  Uewald, 
and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  epithets  White  and 
Black,  are  also  celebrated  as  having  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  the  Old  Saxons,  and  having  there  ended  their  lives  by 
martyrdom.^  But  no  great  or  lasting  missionary  success  had 
been  achieved  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  until  the  time  of  Boniface.® 

TLis  missionary,  whose  original  name  was  Winfrid,^  was  bom 
*t  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  about 
the  year  680.®   It  was  intended  that  he  should  follow  a  secular 
career ;  but  the  boy  was  early  influenced  by  the  discourse  of 
some  monks  who  visited  his  father's  house,  and  iat  the  age 
of  seven  he  entered  a  monastery  at  Exeter,  from  which  he 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Nutscelle  (Nutshalling  or  Nursling) 
in  Hampshire.'   Here  he  became  famous  for  his  ability  as  a 
preacher  and  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.*   He  was  employed 


•  Bc3da,  V.  11;  Vita  Buidbcrti,  ap. 
Leibnitz,  u.222,  seqq. ;  Acta  SS.  Mart. 
1,  Rettljerg.  ii.  395,  423,  525. 

^  Beda,  v.  10.  Acta  SS.  Oct.  1.  The 
details  of  the  storj  are  legendary.  See 
Rettb.  ii.  397-9. 

Gieael.  I.  ii.  507  ;  Rettb.  i.  309. 
The  chief  authorities  as  to  St.  Bonifaci^ 
are  bis  own  correeiwiidence,  and  the 
lives  by  his  diaciple  Willibald,  bishop  of 
Kicbstedt  (for  whom  see  the  Acta  BS. 
Jul.  7),  and  by  Othlon,  a  monk  of  Ratis- 
bon.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  all  printed  in  the  Patrologia, 
ToL  Ixxxix.  Ct  Acta  88.  Jun.  5. 


*  The  name  of  BonifiEice  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the 
pope  at  his  consecration.  But  it  occurs 
earlier,  and  was  probably  assumed  when 
he  became  a  monk.  Luden,  v.  454; 
lingard.  A,  S.  C.  ii.  838;  Rettb.  i. 
334-5. 

«  Not  later  than  683.  See  Rettb.  i. 
336. 

f  Willib.  1-2;  Kemble,  ii.  452.  The 
disappearance  of  Nutscelle  from  the  list 
of  English  monasteries  is  tracx^  to  the 
ravages  of  tlie  Danes.  M*CHbe'B  Outho- 
lic  History  of  England,  i.  616. 

f  Willib.  2-3. 
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in  important  eccIeBiastical  business,  and  had  the  prospect  of 
104  rising  to  eminence  in  the  church  of  his  own  country ;  but  he 
was  seized  witli  an  earnest  desire  to  labour  for  the  extension 
of  the  Gospel,  and  with  two  companions,  he  crossed  the  sea  to 
Frisia,  in  the  year  716.^    The  state  of  thmgs  in  that  country 
was  unfavourable  for  his  design.    Charles  Martel,  the  son  of 
Pipin  of  Heristal  by  a  concubine,  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
mayoralty  of  the  palace  in  Austrasia,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
war  with  Badbod  of  Frisia,  who  had  made  an  alliance  with 
Ragenfrid,  the  mayor  of  the  Neustrian  palaca*   The  pagan 
prince  had  destroyed  many  churches  and  monasteries,  and, 
although  he  admitted  Boniface  to  an  interview,  he  refused  him 
permission  to  preach  in  his  dominions.^    Boniface  therefore 
returned  to  Nutscelle,  where  the  monks,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  headship  of  their  house,  were  desirous  to  elect 
him  abbot    But  his  missionary  zeal  induced  him  to  withstand  j 
their  importunities ;  by  the  assistance  of  his  bishop,  Daniel  of 
Winchester,  he  secured  the  appointment  of  another  abbot,  and 
in  the  spring  of  717  he  set  out  for  Rome.™  A  letter  from  Daniel  * 
procured  him  a  kind  reception  from  Gregory  11.,  who  held  many  ^ 
conferences  with  him  during  the  following  winter ;  and  in  718  ■ 
Boniface  left  Rome,  carrying  with  him  a  large  supply  of  reli(* 
with  a  letter  °  in  which  the  pope  authorised  him  to  preach  to 
the  heathens  of  Germany  wherever  he  might  find  an  opportunity. 
After  having  surveyed  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  he  was  induced 

A  D  719  tidings  of  Radbod's  death  to  go  again  into  Frisia, 
where  for  three  years  he  laboured  under  Willibrori 
The  aged  bishop  wished  to  appoint  him  his  successor;  but 
Boniface  declined  the  honour,  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  was 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  he  was  unfit  for  so  high  an  olBfice,  and 
that  he  must  betake  himself  to  the  sphere  for  which  the  pope 

^  ^  had  especially  appointed  him.**  He  therefore  took  leave 
of  Willibrord,  and  passed  into  Hessia.  Two  local 
chiefs,  Detdic  and  Dierolf,  who,  although  professing  Christianity, 
were  worshippers  of  idols,  granted  him  leave  to  establish  him- 
self at  Amanaburg,  on  the  Ohm  (Amana^),  where  in  a  short 
time  he  reclaimed  them  from  their  heathenish  practices,  and 


WUlib.  4 ;  Pagi,  xii.  272. 
»  Willi]).  4  ;  Tagi,  xii.  250,  266 ;  Sifl- 
mondi,  ii.  112. 

k  Willib.  4.  »  lb.  5. 

"  Greg.  II.  Ep.  i.  Patrol.  Ixxxix. 
•  Willib.  6.  Neander  (^v.  64)  conuccte 


with  this  occasion  a  passage  in  the 
letter  of  Bugga  to  Bonifaco  (Ep.  3),  and 
supposes  that  Boniface  actetl  on  an  in- 
tiniiitiou  received  in  a  dream.  But  Uie 
connection  seems  questionable. 
P  Willib.  7.    See  Kettb.  i.  339-340. 
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baptised  many  thousands  of  Hessians.  On  receiving  a  report 
rf this  success,  Gregory  summoned  Boniface  to  Eome,  and,  after 
baying  exacted  a  formal  profession  of  faith,  ordained  him  as  a 
pegionary  bishop,*'  at  the  same  time  binding  him  to  the  papal  105 
see  by  an  oath,  which  was  a  novelty  as  imposed  on  a  Nov.  so, 
missionary,  although,  with  some  necessary  changes,  it 
TO  the  same  which  had  long  been  required  of  bishops  within 
the  proper  patriarchate  of  Rome/  Standing  at  the  tomb  of 
St  Peter,  to  whom  the  oath  was  addressed,  Boniface  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  obey  the  apostle,  and  the  pope  as  his  vicar ; 
in  no  wise  to  consent  to  anything  against  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church ;  in  all  things  to  keep  his  faith  to  the  apostle, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  Boman  see ;  to  have  no  communion 
or  fellowship  with  bishops  who  might  act  contrary  to  the  insti- 
tntiotis  of  the  holy  fathers ;  but  to  check  such  persons,  if  possible, 
or  otherwise  to  report  them  faithfully  to  his  lord  the  pope.' 

The  bishop  received  from  the  pope  a  code  of  regulations  for 
the  government  of  his  church*  (probably  the  collection  of  Diony- 
ous  Exiguus)  ;  and,  having  learnt  by  experience  the  importance 
of  securing  the  countenance  of  princes  for  missionary  under- 
takings, he  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  Charles 
Martel,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  eflfete  descendants  of  Clovis, 
TO  the  virtual  sovereign  of  their  kingdom."  He  was  also  fur- 
nished by  the  pope  with  letters  to  the  nations  among  which  his 
labours  were  to  be  employed  *  Charles  Martel  received  the 
missionary  coldly ;  such  enterprises  as  that  of  Boniface  had  no 
interest  for  the  rude  warrior,y  nor  were  the  clergy  of  his  court 
litely  to  bespeak  his  favour  for  one  whose  life  and  thoughts  dif- 

'  Willib.  7 ;  Othlon,  i.  13-4.  made  far  too  much  of  a  passage  in 

'  See  the  *  Liber  Diumua,*  iii.  S.  (Pa-  Othlon,  where  it  is  said  that  Boniface, 

^1.  cv.) ;  Do  Marca,  vii.  6 ;  Schrbckh,  in  applying  to  Cnrlomnn  for  support, 

'ix.  173^;  Neand.  v.  66 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  "  poposcit  ut  Cliristianae  religionia  eul- 

22.  turam,  quam  pater  ejus  in  promptissimo 

•  Patrol.  Ixxxix.  803.       *  Willib.  7.  animo  ccepit  et  excoluit,  ipse  quoque  pro 

■  Greg.  Ep.  2.     To  the  ordinary  Dei  amore,  suique  rcgni  stabiiitate  .  .  . 

accounts  of  the  "  do-nothing  "  Merovin-  eodcm  animo  excoleret "  (Othl.  i.  33 ; 

£^n  kings  (e,g.  that  given  by  Einhard,  Perry,  284).    The  occasion  on  which 

Vita  Garolii  1),  Theophanes  (619)  and  such  words  are  said  to  have  been  used 

Cedrenus(453)  add  the  Byzantine  idea  will  warrant  us  in  deducting  largely 

•ft  to  their  long  hair— that  it  grew  along  from  their  apjwrent  meaning.    On  the 

their  backs,  as  in  hogs !    Gregory  of  other  hand,  M.  Michelet  (ii.  11)  quea- 

Toors  speaks  of  their  "  whips  of  hair  "  tions  whether  Charles  was  a  Christian 

(Magdla  crinium),  vi.  24 ;  viii.  10.  See  at  all— but  on  no  better  grounds  than 

Waitz,  ii.  104.          *  Greg.  Epp.  3-7.  that  the  epithet  Martel  reminds  the  his- 

7  1  leave  this  as  it  stood  before  the  torian  of  the  hammer  ascribed  to  Thor  ! 

pablication  of  Dr.  Perry's  work,  in  Against  this,  see  Martin,  ii.  206.  The 

which  the  religion  of  Chfurles  Martel  is  name  does  not  appear  in  any  writer 

mote  feTourably  represented.   In  parti-  before  the  eleventh  century.   lb. ;  Lu- 

cuJar,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  Dr.  Periy  has  den,  iv.  469. 
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fered  widely  from  their  own.    Boniface,  however,  obtained  from 
106  Charles  the  permission  which  he  desired  to  preach  beyond  the 
Rhine,  with  a  letter  of  protection,*  which  proved  to  be  very 
valuable.* 

In  Hessia  and  Thuringia,  the  countries  to  which  he  now  re- 
paired, Christianity  had  already  been  long  preached,  but  by 
isolated  teachers,  and  without  any  regular  system.**  The  belief 
and  the  practice  of  the  converts  were  still  largely  mixed  with 
paganism ;  Boniface  even  speaks  of  presbyters  who  oflfered  sacri- 
fices to  the  heathen  gods.*^  The  preachers  had  for  the  most 
part  proceeded  from  the  Irish  church,**  in  which  dio(»san  epis- 
copacy was  as  yet  unknown,  and  the  jurisdiction  was  separate 
from  the  order  of  a  bishop;  they  had  brought  with  them  its 
peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  episcopal  rights  ;*  they 
were  unrestrained  by  any  discipline  or  by  any  regard  for  unity; 
they  owned  no  subjection  to  Rome,  and  were  under  no  episcopal 
authority.'  Boniface  often  complains  of  these  preachers  as 
"  fornicators  and  adulterers  "  « — words  which  may  in  some  cases 
imply  a  charge  of  real  immorality,  but  which  in  general  clearly 
mean  nothiag  more  than  that  the  Irish  missionaries  held  the 
doctrine  of  their  native  church  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  marriage 
for  the  clergy.**  He  speaks,  too,  of  some  who  imposed  on  the 
people  by  pretensions  to  extraordinary  asceticism — feeding  on 
milk  and  honey  only,  and  rejecting  even  bread.*  With  these 
rival  teachers  ho  was  involved  in  serious  and  lasting  con- 
tentions. 


»  Ep.  11. 

•  Ep.  12,  c.  702 ;  Rcttb.  i.  343. 

b  Willih.  8 ;  Kottb.  i.  310-7 ;  ii.  310. 

«  Ilia  reiMirt  of  thia  U  known  from  a 
letter  of  P(»|)o  Ziicluirias  to  him.  Ziioli. 
Ep.  11  f  Patrol.  Ixxxix.  c.  44).  Kctt- 
bcrg  thinks  that  these  wcro  not  Chris- 
tians who  had  fallen  into  idolatry,  but 
heathens  who,  withcnit  renouncing  their 
ow^n  reb"«?ion,  had  t*iken  uj)  some  Chris- 
tian fomis.  (ii.  570.)  See  Schmidt, 
i.  408.        See  Todd,  *  St.  Patrick,'  30. 

•>  See  p.  66. 

'  Willib.  8 ;  Rcttb.  i.  317. 
t  E.  (J.  Epp.  12.  27, 40 ;  Ep.  Zach.  11. 
col.  044. 

Sclirockh,  xix.  185 ;  Thoiner,  i.  400, 
414 ;  Hettb.  i.  320-3. 

»  Ep.  12,  col.  701 ;  Rcttb.  i.  313.  In 
the  letter  by  which  Gregory  II.  recom- 
mended Boniface  to  the  i)eoplo  and 
clergy  of  Germany  (Greg.  II.  Ep.  4), 
it  is  said  that  he  is  not  to  ackiiowhHigo 
Africans  pretending  to  holy  orders,  l)e- 


raiipo  Homo  of  them  have  often  been 
proved  to  bo  Manichsaaiis.  and  otlicrs  to 
1x3  rel^aptisefl  (i.  e.  Donatists).  Neander 
(v.  62),  Rottberg  (L  312),  and  otlien, 
supiKtso  this  to  have  been  carelessly 
co])ie<l  by  a  scribe  from  a  form  of  ddtur 
date,  since  it  occurs  almost  in  the  same 
words  in  an  epistle  of  Gregory  the 
Great  'ii.  37),  an»l  in  a  form  »»crihed  to 
(  ielusius  1. 1  Patrol,  lix.  137 ;  liib.  Dium. 
iii.  9,  ib.  cv.).  M.  Ozanam,  however, 
thinks  that  the  prohibition  was  appU- 
cablo  to  the  circumstances  of  Gennany 
in  the  time  of  Boni&ce,  and  that  tbio 
ascetic  pretondora  of  whom  Bonifiice 
comphiins  were  Manichieana.  (Civil. 
Cliret.  192.)  But  he  does  not  explain 
how  the  African  cluuxih  of  the  eighth 
century  could  have  sent  forth  such 
persons,  how  it  is  tliat  Donatists  are  also 
nu  ntioui^d  in  that  age,  or  how  it  ia  that 
the  same  words  arc  found  in  Greg«^ry 
tlie  Grt*at  and  in  the  older  Roman 
formularies. 


HESSIA  AND  THURINGIA. 


Ill 


Among  the  collection  of  Boniface's  correspondence  is  a  letter 
fiom  hia  old  patron,  Daniel  of  Wincliester,J  containing  advic^o  for 
the  conduct  of  his  missionary  work.  The  bishop  tells  him  that,  107 
in  discussions  with  the  heathen,  he  ought  not  to  question  the 
genealogies  of  their  gods,  but  to  argue  from  them  that  beings 
propagated  after  the  fashion  of  mankind  must  be  not  gods  but 
men.  The  argument  is  to  be  urged  by  tracking  back  the  genea- 
logies to  the  beginning ;  by  asking  such  questions  as — "  Wlion 
wsB  the  first  god  generated  ?  To  which  sex  did  this  god  belong  ? 

the  generation  of  gods  come  to  an  end  ?  K  it  has  ceased, 
whj'f^  is  the  world  older  than  the  gods  ?  If  so,  who  governed 
it  before  they  existed?"  The  missionary  must  argue  mildly, 
and  must  avoid  all  appearance  of  insult  or  offence.  He  must 
contrast  the  truth  of  Christianity  with  the  absurdities  of  tlie 
pagan  mythology.  He  must  ask  how  it  is  that  the  gods  allow 
Christians  to  possess  the  fairest  places  of  the  earth,  while  their 
own  votaries  are  confined  to  cold  and  barren  tracts ;  he  is  to 
dwell  on  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church  from  nothing  to  the 
predominance  which  it  has  already  attained. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Boniface  rarely  had  occasion  to 
enter  into  arguments  of  tliis  sort,  but  was  obliged  to  rely  on 
others  of  a  more  palpable  kind.^  He  found  that  an  oak  near 
Geismar,  sacred  to  the  thunder-god  Donar,'**  was  hold  in  groat 
rtvereuce  by  the  Hessians,  and  that  the  impression  which  his 
w«,.rd5  Tiiiwle  on  the  i>eople  was  cheeked  by  their  attachment  to 
this  nlij.'ct  of  ancestral  veneration,  lie  therefore,  at  tlic  sn^- 
gr-stittn  of  some  converts,  resolved  to  cut  down  the  tree.  A 
multitudi;  of  j:)agans  assembled  and  stood  around,  uttering  fiovn} 
rursi.'S,  and  expecting  the  vengeance  of  tlie  gods  to  show  itself 
on  the  missionary  and  his  companions.  lint  when  Bonifuci^ 
Liwl  lianlly  Ixi'gun  his  op  nations,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  sliook 
thr  branches,  and  the  oak  fell  to  the  ground,  broken  into  four 
pieces.  The  pagans  at  once  renounced  their  gods,  and 
with  the  wood  of  the  tree  Boniface  built  a  (chapel  in  honour  of 
St.  B  ter.° 

Aft'.T  this  triumph  his  preaching  made  rai)id  progress.  IL^ 
inndt-d  churches  and  monasteries,  and  was  reinforced  by  many 
monks  aod  nuns  from  his  own  countrv,  who  assisted  him  in  the 

i  Ep.  U.  02-:^,  172.)  Ai^  Ix  inir  the       of  thiiTi.l.  r 

*  Cf,  Th<-opliil.  ad  Autolyciim,  ii.  8  Iw.  is  mWviX  JupiUr  ( Willib.  S).  when 

T\^p.l,  (;r.  vi...         »  lU'ttb.  i.  407-8.  lirtaH.T^'  wrongly  Mihsrilutcs  thu  chi  f 

■  Thn  Thf/r  of  Scandinavian  mytlio-  g(Ml,  \V<xlon,  for  hiin.    i.  344. 

I  :7.    Grimm,  DtutsoUe  Mythologj<»,        o  WiUib.  8. 
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labours  of  conversion  and  Christian  education.®  Gregory  III 
soon  after  being  raised  to  the  popedom,  in  732,  conferred  on  hii 
the  pall  of  an  archbishop ;  p  and  when  in  738  Boniface  paid 
108  third  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  the  honour  due  t 
^  ^  a  missionary  who  had  by  that  time  baptised  a  hundre 
thousand  converts.'*  On  his  return  northwards,  he  wi 
induced  by  Odilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  remain  for  a  time  in  thi 
country,  where  he  had  already  laboured  about  three  yeai 
before.""  He  found  there  a  general  profession  of  Christianity 
but  there  was  only  one  bishop,  Vivilus  by  name ;  there  was  n 
system  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  and,  as  in  other  parts  o 
Germany  he  had  to  contend  with  the  rivalry  of  the  irregula 
missionaries  from  Ireland.  He  divided  the  country  into  foui 
dioceses — Salzburg,  Passau  (which  was  assigned  to  Vivilus). 
Batisbon,  and  Freising;'  and,  having  thus  orgam'sed  the  Bava- 
rian church,  he  returned  to  the  more  especial  scene  of  his 
labours. 

The  name  of  Charles  Martel  is  memorable  in  the  history  ol 
the  church  and  of  the  world  for  having  turned  back  the  course 
of  Mahometan  conquest.  The  Saracens  of  Spain  had  overrun  the 
south  of  France,  had  made  their  way  as  far  as  the  Loire,  and 
were  marching  against  Tours,  with  the  intention  of  plundering 
the  treasures  which  the  devotion  of  centuries  had  accumulated 
around  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  when  they  were  met  by  Charles 
at  the  head  of  an  army  collected  from  many  races — Franks 
A  D  732  ^^^"^^^^»  Gauls,  men  of  the  north,  and  others.  Hii 
victory  near  Poitiers  (although  the  slaughter  has  beet 
vastly  exaggerated  by  legendary  writers)  ^  put  a  stop  for  ever  U 
the  progress  of  their  arms  towards  the  north;  and  while  the] 
were  further  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  Charles,  foUowinj 
up  his  advantage,  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  beyond  th< 
Pyrenees."  But  the  vast  benefit  which  he  thus  conferred  oi 
Christendom  was  purchased  at  a  cost  which  for  the  time  presse< 
heavily  on  the  church  of  France.  In  order  to  meet  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  war,  he  seized  the  treasures  of  churches,  an( 

0  Willib.  8 ;  Othlon,  i.  25 ;  Rettb.     375,000  men,  and  tho  Christians  onl; 
i.  403.  1500.    (Paul.  Wnrncf.  De  Gestis  Lftii 

p  Grog.  III.  Ep.  1  (Patrol.  Ixxxix.) ;  gob.  vi.  4G ;  see  Sismondi.  ii.  132 ;  Mu 

Willib.  8.  tin,  ii.  202-C;  Hallam,  Supplem.  Nota 

1  Greg.  III.  Ep.  7,  col.  584  ;  Willib  9.  24 ;  Lndcn,  iv.  105-6.)  The  Arabian  ac 
'  Willib.  9 ;  Pagi,  xii.  428 ;  Bcttb.  i.  counts  ascribe  the  defeat  to  the  Divin 

346.  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  of  which  th 

•  Willib.  9 ;  Greg.  III.  Ep.  4,  7 ;  invaders  bad  Wn  guilty.  Conde,  *  Dc 
Rettb.  849-350.   See  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  n.  minacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Elspafla,'  4^ 

*  It  Je  aaiii  that  the  infidels  lost  ed.  Paris,  1840.       *  Gibbon,  y.  lS6-( 
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rewarded  the  chiefs  who  followed  him  with  the  temporalities  of 
biihopricks  and  abbeys;^  so  that,  notwithstanding  his  great 
gerrices  to  the  Christian  cause,  his  memory  is  branded  by  the 
French  ecclesiastical  writers  as  that  of  a  profane  and  sacrilegious 
prince,  and  a  synod  held  at  Quiercy  in  the  year  858,  assured  109 
one  of  his  descendants  that  for  this  sin  Eucherius,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  had  seen  him  tormented  "  in  the  lower  helL"  * 

Boniface,  although  he  found  the  name  of  the  Frankish  mayor 
a  jmwerful  assistance  in  his  labours  beyond  the  Rliine,^  was 
thwarted  at  the  Frankish  court  by  the  nobles  who  had  got  pos- 
session of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  by  the  rude,  secular, 
fii;liting  and  hunting  bishops,  who  were  most  congenial  to  tho 
character  of  Charles.*  In  a  letter  to  Daniel  of  Winchester,  he 
0«>iuplain5  of  being  obliged  to  have  intercourse  with  such  persons. 
The  bishop  in  reply  wisely  advises  him,  on  scriptural  authority, 
to  keep  himself  pure,  and  to  bear  with  such  faults  in  others  as 
it  may  not  bo  in  his  power  to  amend.* 

Both  Gregory  IIL  and  Charles  Martel  died  in  741.  Tho  now 
p«>pe,  Zacharias,  extended  Boniface's  power  by  authorising  him 
to  refurui  the  whole  Frankish  church.**  The  sons  of  Charles 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  Rome  in  a 
work  of  which  they  felt  the  necessity;*'  and  from  Carlomau, 
wh'-^  had  succeeded  to  tlio  mayoralty  of  Austrasia,  while  Pipiu 
hr-ld  thilt  of  Xeustria,  Boniface  received  an  amount  of  8upj)ort 
whii.'li  li»>  had  hitherto  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain.^  lie  now 
urtcttT'I  fnur  bishopricks  for  Ilesse  and  Tliuringia;®  and  in  742, 
a:  n  •juost  of  Carloman  (as  he  says),  was  held  a  council  i\>v 
tL»*  D.  furmation  of  the  church — the  first  Austrasian  council  which 
luid  met  for  eighty  years/  This  council  was  for  some  years 
f  Ho\w-fl  by  others,  collected  from  one  or  from  both  divisions  of 
ill*?  Frankish  territory.  They  were  not,  however,  comp()s«  .l 
of  tvilosiiistics  only,  but  were  mixed  assemblies  of  the  national 


•  This  ha-    V.-cn    quest iuiiCMl,  but 

"•T  t  jly.     Anntli'T  ^€M^^.^T1  fuF  the  S|M>- 

U:  ■'.  of  I'liurch  ijrojHTly  wji.-j  that  tlio 
*j'-jL:f-j «  f  bi:>hoi'S  hiid  aicqiiirt  d  ^reait 
t-'iLi-r  i-iwir.  uml  tlint  Churh  s.  tiiul- 
bt^  tLfiij  fij/jiostil  to  hiiji,  took  tliis  way 
i 'irii*Jiiii;{  iht'Ui.    Wuitz,  iii.  12-7. 

*  Ep.  a  J  Luilov.  regem  Geniianioo, 
tp.  Hlr.J.  V.  :  cf.  Vit  S.  Rijio 
^ni.  4.  ■  A<-ta  SS.  Jun.  4) ;  Vit.  S. 
Uvi^r  =ib.  Feb.  20,  p.  219).  Tho 
sUn  it  full  of  anachronisms:  e.  g.  tlie 
ihiLt  vb*  in  traid  to  liuve  BCi^n  thu  Huf- 
fcrlv*  of  C^A&rli^  after  death,  himself 

U-lVire  him.    Jik-o  Ikirou.  739.  2 ; 


741.  10-21:  Vayri,  xii.  400-470;  M.i- 
billon,  iii.  iVJf) ;  Actii  SS.  Fib.  20,  pp. 
211-t),  whi'fe  tlir  iKissai^e  iu  thcr  Litr  t.f 
St.  Eucherius  is  rt'jected  as  an  iutcrpo- 
lution. 

r  Ep.  12.  ool.  702. 

•  Epp.  49,  75  ;  Grog.  11.  Ep.  9.  S«  o 
Wuitz,  iii.  25. 

•  Ei»p.  12-l.S.  *»  Zuch.  Ep.  0. 
c  IMaiK'k,  ii.  726.     ^  Eetth.  i.  340-7. 

•  Ep.  49 ;  Zach.  Ep.  1  ;  Kettb.  i,'6ol  ; 
Hefule,  iii.  402-3. 

'  Ep.  49,  col.  745;  Pagi,  xii.  44«^, 
478.  Tliere  had  been  mttre  rt-c  iit 
by  nods  iu  Neuatria.   KL-ttb.  i.  380. 
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estates;*^  and,  while  Boniface  was  acknowledged  in  hi 
ofiSee  as  the  pope's  commissioner,  the  decrees  were  set  fc 
the  Frankish  princes  in  their  own  name,*^  and  appoin 
which  had  been  already  made  by  the  papal  authority  wen 
made,  afresh  and  independently,  by  the  secular  power, 
the  jurisdiction  of  Boniface  over  other  bishops  was  thus  g 
110  anew  to  him.*  Their  canons  were  directed  towards  th< 
blishment  of  order  in  the  church  by  providing  for  annual  i 
by  forbidding  ecclesiastics  to  hunt,  to  hawk,  to  serve  in  w 
the  enforcement  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy ;  by  subjectii 
clergy  to  the  bishops,  and  discountenancing  such  as  were 
no  regular  disciplina''  An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  t 
proper  uses  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  had  been  ali 
by  Charles  MarteL  The  first  council  ordered  their  restor: 
but  this  was  not  to  be  so  easily  eflfected.  The  council 
A  D  743   ^"^^^^"^g  reduced  to  attempt  a  compi 

*  by  allowing  that,  in  consideration  of  the  wars 
other  circumstances,  the  property  should  for  a  time  be  n 
by  the  lay  holders,  but  that  for  each  casata  a  solidtis  sho 
paid  to  the  ecclesiastical  owners."  But  in  the  later  c^ 
the  subject  does  not  appear,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  a 
was  given  up  as  hopeless.**  The  councils  also  made  enac 
for  the  suppression  of  heathen  practices,^  such  as  divinati< 
use  of  amulets,  needfire  {i.  e,  the  production  of  fire  by  th 
tion  of  wood  and  tow),"!  and  the  ofiering  of  sacrifices,  whei 


«  Rettb.  i.  354,  363. 

*>  E.g.  Cone  Germ.  I.  ap.  Hard.  iii. 
1919 ;  Cone.  Sueasion.  ib.  1932-4. 

*  Cone.  Germ.  c.  1.  ap.  Hard.  iii. 
1920 :  Rettb.  i.  354.  The  genuincnesa 
of  these  councils  has  been  denied  wi^out 
reason  by  some  Bomanints,  on  account 
of  the  position  assigned  in  them  to  the 
secular  power.  (See  Harzheim,  i.  344-6 ; 
Rchrockh,  xix.  204.)  Tlieir  chronology 
is  elaborately  discussed  by  Hefclc,  iii. 
467,  seqq. 

^  E.  g.  Cone.  Germ,  cc  1,  3. 4 ;  Hard, 
iii.  1920.  »  Can.  1. 

■  Cone.  Liptincnse,  c.  2,  Waitz,  iii. 
85.  By  some  thin  coimcil  is  placed  at 
Lestines,  near  Cambmy.  by  others  at 
Ettines,  near  Bineh,  in  Hainault  (Perry, 
300).  The  casata,  like  the  English  hide 
of  land,  was  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  one  family  (Ducange,  s, 
V.  Casata).  The  sdidus  is  reckont-d  in 
the  Ripuarian  laws  as  the  equivalent 
of  two  oxen  (Ozanam,  138);  but  its 
vbIuo  varied  much.   See  Ducange,  s. 


V. ;  Hefele,  iii.  469. 

0  Lingard,  A.S.C.  ii  347.  & 
299-304. 

p  Cone.  Germ.  I.  c.  5 ;  Cone 
c.  4 ;  Cone.  Suession.  c.  6. 

1  Nodfyr,  from  rUfthen,  to  coi 
cause  the  fire  was  forced  ou 
wood  (Wiirdtwein,  in  Patrol. 
814),  or  from  not,  need,  becaua 
times  of  cahunity  (Ducange,  a.  v. 
On  the  manner  of  nroilucing 
Grimm,  'Deutsche  Mytholog 
where  a  great  mass  of  leamiu] 
stibjirct  is  collected.  The  I 
Chronicle  mentions  the  use  of 
as  a  remedy  for  a  disease  among 
1268  (p.  85,  ed.  Stevenson).  In 
ceutuiy  it  was  used  in  Abcidi 
where  it  was  stigmatiBcd  as  a 

Eractic^.**  (Presbytery  Book  o 
ogie.  pub.  by  the  Spalding  01^ 
p.  117.)  Grimm  (567)  quotes 
•  Scottish  Ga^l  *  for  evidence  t 
still  used  in  Caithness.  "Heft 
to  be  wrong  (iii.  466)  in  identii 


Qur.y.  A.i>.  741-4. 
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the  old  pagan  deities,  or  to  the  saints  who,  with  some  converts, 
kd  taken  their  place — ^practices  of  which  some,  with  a  remark- 
able tenacity,  have  kept  their  hold  on  the  northern  nations  even 
to  our  own  day/ 

In  742  Boniface  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  abbey  of  111 
Fulda,  through  the  agency  of  Sturmi,  a  noble  Bavarian,  whom 
he  had  trained  up  in  his  seminary  at  Fritzlar.'  The  original 
btention  was  unconnected  with  educational  or  missionary  plans 
—to  provide  a  place  for  ascetic  retirement.  Sturmi  and  his 
companions  were  charged  to  seek  out  a  remote  and  lonely 
position  in  the  Buchonian  forest,  between  the  four  nations  to 
which  their  master  had  preached;  and,  when  they  had  fixed 
on  a  suitable  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fulda,  they  had 
to  clear  it  by  cutting  down  trees,  which  furnished  them  with 
materials  for  a  little  chapel.*  Sturmi  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Monte  Cassino  and  other  Italian  monasteries,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  acquainted  with  the  best  monastic  systems,"  and 
the  rule  established  at  Fulda  was  more  rigid  than  that  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  monks  were  never  to  eat  flesh ;  their  strongest 
drink  was  to  be  a  thin  beer,*  although  wine  was  afterwards  allowed 
for  the  sick.  They  were  to  have  no  serfs,  but  were  to  subsist  by 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands.^  The  new  foundation  soon 
hecame  important,  and  was  extended  to  purposes  beyond  those 
which  Boniface  had  had  in  view.  Princes  and  nobles  enriched 
it  mih  gifts  of  land,  and  both  from  the  Frankish  kings  and 
^rom  the  popes  it  enjoyed  special  privileges;  although  grave 
doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  documents  by  which  some  of  these 
are  said  to  have  been  conferred,  and  especially  on  the  grant 
l^y  which  Zacharias  is  represented  as  exempting  it  from  all 
jurisdiction  save  that  of  the  apostolic  see.* 


neerlfire  with  a  Greek  superstition  con- 
demned by  the  Tmllan  council,  i.  (>5. 

'  See  Grimm,  passim  ;  Rettb.  i.  370  ; 
W.  MiUkr, '  AltdeutBche  Religion/  Gbt- 
ting.  1844.  pp.  114,  acqq. ;  Quarterly 
Kev.  ex.  169-171.  The  curious  *  Indiculus 
psgnnianunyel  superstitionum,'  amicxcd 
to  the  Gone.  Liptinense  fHard.  iii.  1923 ; 
Pertz,  Leges,  i.  19J,  was  probably  con- 
teiiiponry,althougn  not  the  work  of  that 
eonncdl.  See  notes  on  it  in  Hefelo,  iii. 
471-7.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  ver- 
mcular  form  of  baptismal  professions  and 
renimciationii — '*  Forsacluatu  IKabolie, 
Jtc." — where  after  the  devil  are  men- 
tioned the  old  pagan  gods.  (Pertz,  1.  c.) 
Bettb.  L  328,3(i0.  Uefele  says  that  this 


form  shows  traces  of  Boniface's  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialect,  iii.  470,  478. 

•  Ep.  75 ;  Egil.  Vita  8.  Sturmii,  ap. 
Pertz,  ii.  30(3 ;  Rcttb.  i.  346.  Pagi  places 
the  foundation  in  744.  xii.  516-7. 

*  Vita  Sturm,  p.  367.  "  lb.  p.  372. 
«  lb.  371.  Dr.  Pertz  adds  a  note  which 

looks  significant — "  Cf.  M^moires  du 
Baron  du  Poellnitz!" 

J  Epp.75;  Rettb.  i.  371-4. 

■  Pertz,  ii.  370 ;  Pipin.  ap.  Bonif.  Ep. 
91 ;  Znch.  Ep.  15.  Hve  Schrcwkh,  xix. 
226-7 ;  B^ihmer,  Regesta  Karol.  1.  Rett- 
berg  regards  these  pieces  as  spurious  or 
interpolated.  Such  exemptions  as  that 
said  to  have  been  granted  by  Zacharias 
were  not  known  until  later.  1. 61M^'i. 
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Boniface  continued  to  meet  with  difficulties.  His  scl 
a  regular  organisation,  by  which  bishops  were  to  be  sul 
metropolitans,  and  these  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  did 
favour  with  the  Frankish  prelates.  Of  three  on  whom  tl 
intended  to  confer  the  pall,  and  who  had  been  persui 
apply  for  it,  two  afterwards  refused  it,  probably  in  cons€ 
of  having  further  considered  the  obligations  to  Rome  v 
involved.*  And  he  still  had  to  encounter  the  opposition 
gular  or  heretical  teachers,  v^hom  he  describes  as  fa 
112  numerous  than  those  of  the  catholic  communion,  and  as 
in  many  cases  with  the  most  infamous  vices.^ 

Of  these  opponents  the  most  noted  were  Adelbert  and  CI 
Adelbert  was  of  Gaulish  descent,  and  had  obtained  uncc 
consecration  as  a  bishop  from  some  ignorant  members 
order.  He  is  described  as  affecting  extraordinary  sancti 
the  accounts  of  him  lead  us  to  suppose  him  a  person  of  fi 
character.  He  relied  much  on  a  letter  which  was  wri 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  and  was  said  to  have  been  ser 
from  heaven.*^  He  said  that  an  angel  had  brought  hii 
relics  of  surpassing  sanctity  from  the  ends  of  the  ear 
opposition  to  the  regular  bishops  and  clergy,  he  held  n 
in  fields  and  at  wells  ;  and  in  such  places  he  set  up  cros 
built  little  oratories.  He  opposed  the  practice  of  pilgrii 
Borne.  He  prayed  to  angels  of  names  before  uuknov 
aa  Tubuel,  Sabuoc,  and  Simiel.  He  is  said  to  have  dis] 
the  saints  and  martyrs,  refusing  to  dedicate  churches 
honour,  while,  with  a  self-importance  which,  however  i 
tent,  is  certainly  not  without  parallels,  he  dedicated  thei 
own  name  instead.®  A  life  of  him,  filled  with  tales  of  visi 
miracles,  was  circulated;^  and — whether  from  vanity  or  i 
to  ridicule  the  relics  which  Boniface  had  brought  from 

•  Zach.  Epp.  5,  6 ;  Fleury,  xlii.  37  ;  enforce  a  rigid  observance  of  1 
Planck,  ii.  727 ;  Neand.  v.  88 ;  Gicsel.  Day. 

II.  i.  35  ;  Rettb.  i.  302.  «  Rcttberg  is  unnecessarily 

See  Zach.  Ep.  11,  ool.  944.  by  the  seeming  inconsistencj 

*  The  chief  sources  of  information  Walch  supposes  the  story  to  hi 
respecting  them  arc  Bonif.  Ep.  57,  and  out  of  the  circunistance  tliat 
Concil.  Rom.  ap.  Hard,  iii  1935-41,  or  of  •*  Adelberfs  chaiKla  *  was 
Patrol.  Ixxxix.  831,  seqq.  used.    x.  47. 

It  is  not  said  that  Adelbert  was  the  '  The  opening  of  this  is  pr 

writer  of  this  letter.   Walch  (x.  24, 41 )  the  acts  of  the  Roman  synod, 

identifies  it  with  a  letter  for  which  a  it  was  baid,  was  sanctified  wh 

like  origin  was  pretended  in  the  time  of  the  womb ;  and  this  grace  was 

Gregory  the  Great  and  with  one  which  to  his  mother,  during  her  pre^ 

was  condemned  in  a  capitulary  of  Char-  a  vision  of  a  coZ/  issiiing  frou 

lemamie,  aj).  789.  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.  65,  side ! 

0.  77.)    The  object  of  that  letter  was  to  »  Walch,  x.  48. 
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distribated  the  parings  of  his  own  nails  and  hair  among 
Imirers.  These,  it  is  said,  spoke  of  his  merits  as  some- 
on  which  they  might  rely  for  aid;  and,  when  they 
rated  themselves  at  his  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  confessing 
sins,  be  told  them  that  it  was  needless — ^that  he  knew  all 
8  and  had  forgiven  all  their  misdeeds,  so  that  they  might 
)me  in  peace,  with  the  assurance  of  pardon, 
hile  Adelbert  gathered  his  sect  in  Austrasia,  Clement  was 
?hing  in  the  German  territory .'^  Of  this  person,  who  was  a 
from  Ireland,  we  are  told  that  he  set  at  nought  all  canons 
all  ecclesiastical  authority ;  that  he  despised  the  writings 
le  most  esteemed  fathers,  such  as  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
^ry;  that  he  had  two  sons  bom  in  "adultery"  (i.e.  in 
ock*),  and  yet  considered  himself  to  be  a  true  Christian 
ip ;  that  he  judaically  held  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow 
B  lawful ;  that  he  believed  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell  to 
i  dehvered  the  souls  of  unbelievers  as  well  as  believers ;  and 
on  the  subject  of  predestination  he  held  horrible  opinions, 
:rary  to  the  catholic  faith.^ 

loniface  brought  the  case  of  Adelbert  before  a  Neustrian 
Dcil  at  Soissons  in  744,  and  obtained  a  condemnation  of  the 
etic,  with  an  order  that  the  crosses  which  he  had  erected 
old  be  burnt.™  But  in  the  following  year  Adelbert  as  well 
Clement  appears  to  have  been  in  full  actiWty.  Boniface  pro- 
ed  a  censure  of  both  from  another  council,"  and  reported  the 
tter  for  investigation  to  pope  Zacharias,  whom  lie  requested 
obtain  from  Carloman  an  order  that  they  should  be  im- 
soned,  and  debarred  from  communication  with  all  faithful 
ristians.**  In  consequence  of  this  application,  the  documents 
the  case  were  examined  by  a  Roman  synod,  which  sentenced 
elbert  to  be  deposed,  put  to  penance,  ajid,  in  case  of  obsti- 
•y,  anathematised  with  all  his  followers ;  while  Clement  was 
be  forthwith  subjected  to  deposition  and  anathema. ^  Two 
ITS  later,  however,  the  two  again  appear ;  it  would  seem  that, 
ades  enjoying  a  great  amount  of  veneration  with  the  common 
)ple,  who  had  persecuted  Boniface  for  his  proceedings  against 

Eettb.  i.  324.       *  Theinor,  i.  416.  able  representations  by  which  alone  we 

Ep.  57.    Aa  might  be  expected,  know  anything  of  these  teachers, 

Wi  fx.  64),  8chri>ckh  (xix.  214-6),  "  Capitul.  Suession.  7,  ap.  Pertz, 

.  BMst  especially  Neander  (v.  78 ;  Legos,  i.  21. 

■.467)  and  Baron  Bunsen  (Zeichen  "  Cone  German.  HI.  ap.  Hard.  ilL 

Zeit,  L  91-4),  take  up  the  cause  of  1933. 

«n»ert  and  Clement,  and  strain  their  <»  Ep.  57. 

of  conjecture  to  draw  forth  a  p  Cone.  Rom.  ap.  Hard.  iii.  1940-1  ; 

'^nnbie  meaining  from  the  unfavour-  Zach.  Ep.  10,  c.  942. 
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VIRGIL  OF  SALZBURG. 


BOOKIU. 


Adelbert,*!  they  even  had  some  influeuce  over  Carloman  himself;' 
and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  that  Zacharias  now 
advised  a  course  of  dealing  with  them  which  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  decided  condemnation  before  passed  on  them.*  The 
further  history  of  Clement  is  utterly  unknown ;  as  to  Adelbert 
it  is  stated  by  a  writer  of  questionable  authority  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  Fulda,  and  made  his  escape  from  the  abbey,  but  was 
murdered  by  some  swineherds  whom  he  met  with  in  his  flight* 
114    Another  person  with  whom  Boniface  came  into  collision  was 
an  Irish  ecclesiastic  named  VirgiL"  Virgil,  when  ordered  by  him 
to  rebaptise  some  persons  at  whose  baptism  the  words  of  adminis- 
tration had  been  mutilated  by  an  ignorant  priest,  appealed  against 
the  order  to  Kome ;  and  Zacharias  pronounced  that  the  sacrament 
was  valid,  inasmuch  as  the  mistake  did  not  proceed  from  heresy, 
AD  745    ^^^^  ^^^^  fTom  grammatical  ignorance.*    Some  time 
after  this,  Virgil  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Salzbuig,^ 
when  Boniface  objected  to  him  that  he  held  the  existence  of 
another  world  below  ours,  with  a  sun,  a  moon,  and  inhabitants 
of  its  own.    Zacharias  condemned  the  opinion,  and  summoned 
Virgil  to  Eome but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  able  to  clear 
his  orthodoxy,  as  he  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Salzburg 
and  eventually  attained  the  honour  of  canonisation.* 


«i  Ep.  57,  c.  752. 

'  Aiion.  Mogunt.  ap.  Portz,  ii.  354 ; 
Kettb.  i.  314. 

■  Ep.  9.   Soe  Hcfelc.  iii.  513. 

*  Auon.  Mopunt.  ap.  Pcrtz,  ii.  366 ; 
Rettb.  i.  368-370. 

»  S(^e  Vit.  8.  Vir^lii,  ap.  MabiU. 
Acta  S8.  Ben.  iv.  309.  "His  Irish 
name  was  Fergil,  or  Fergal."  Todd'a 
St.  Patrick,  05. 

«  Zach.  Ep.  7.  Tlie  priest  baptised 
"  in  nomine  Patria,  ct  Filia,  et  iSpiritua 
Sancta." 

T  Virgil  administered  tlie  diocese  for 
two  (or  as  Rettb.  ii.  234,  argues,  for 
tujcrUy-itoo)  years  lx)forc  receiving  con- 
secration ;  and  in  tlio  moan  time  ordina- 
tions, &c.,  wen»  p«Tfornied  for  him  ])y 
one  of  his  country m(?n  nanie<i  Dolnln, 
who  was  in  cpisccipal  orders.  At  length 
Virgil  yielded  to  the  imiwrtunitiea  of 
his  flock  and  of  the  ntdghbouring 
bishops  and  was  consecrated  in  7G7  [?]. 
(Canisius,  ed.  Basnnge,  III.  ii.  287.) 
The  iK^cuiiar  system  of  the  Irish  church, 
widen  has  bc>en  already  exphiiiied  (p.  GlJ). 
disposes  of  the  construction  put  on  this 
case  by  Rcttberg  (ii.  234)  and  others, 
bee  Todd,  G5-7. 

»  Zach.  Ep.  11.  coU.  946-7.   The  case 


of  Virgil  is  celebrated  as  a  parallel  to 
thiit  of  Galileo— hid  opinion,  accortltng 
to  those  who  so  regard  the  matter,  hav^ 
ing  been,  that  he  believed  the  rounidneas 
of  the  earth  and  the  existence  of  anti- 
podes.  Writers  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  Rome  reply  that,  wliatever  his  opi- 
nion may  really  have  been,  the  reports 
which  reached  the  |)ope  was,  that  ho 
hehl  the  existence  of  men  belonging  to 
a  diflferent  species  from  ours — not  par- 
takers in  the  seed  of  Adam  or  in  tho 
Christian  re<lemption.   (See  Bayle,  art. 
Virgile  de  tkdzhourg ;  Neand.  v.  86  ; 
Ozanam,  134  ;  Who  well.  Hist,  of  Induc- 
tive Sciences,  i.  272,  ed.  2 ;  Bettb.  ii. 
236;  Rohrbacher,  xi.  39-40;  H&tog, 
art.  Vinjilim;  Hefcle,  iii.  523.)  Dr. 
Newman,  however,  supposes  him  to 
have  been  charged  with  teaching  **  tie 
existence  of  the  antipodes,"  and  tells  lu 
that  **  the  Holy  See  apparently  evaded 
the  question  .  .  .  passing  over,  in  a  mat> 
tcr  not  revealed,  a  philosophical  opi- 
nion "  ( Lectures  on  University  Subjects, 
Lond.  1859,  p.  280;.  But  in  truth  Zach- 
arias cundeumed  very  strongly  the  opi- 
nion imputed  to  Virgil, — tho  pope's  only 
doubt  being  whether  Virgil  really  held  it. 
"  Pagi  Cxii.  538, 549)  and  others  deny 
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The  German  chnrch  had  now  advanced  beyond  that  stage  in 
which  its  primate  might  fitly  be  a  missionary,  without  any 
determinate  aee.^   Boniface  wished  to  fix  himself  at  Cologne — 
probably  with  a  view  to  Frisia,  which,  since  the  death  of  Willi- 
brord,  in  739,  he  had  regarded  as  included  within  his  legatine 
care ;  and  to  this  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Frankish  chiefs, 
and  the  sanction  of  Pope  Zacharias.^   But  before  the  arrange- 
ment could  be  carried  into  eflect,  events  occurred  which  caused 
it  to  be  set  aside.    In  744,  the  same  year  in  which  the  see  of 
Ciologne  became  racant  by  the  death  of  Eaginfrid,**  Gerold,  115 
bishop  of  Mentz,  was  slain  in  a  warlike  expedition  against  the 
Saxons,  and  his  son^  Gewillieb,  who  until  then  had  been  a 
layman  of  Carloman's  court,  was  consecrated  to  the  see.  In  the 
following  year  the  new  bishop  accompanied  the  mayor  of 
the  palace  to  war,  with  a  resolution  to  avenge  his  father's  death ; 
he  discovered  the  Saxon  by  whose  hand  it  had  been  caused, 
and,  while  the  Frankish  and  the  Saxon  armies  were  encamped 
on  opposite  banks  of  the  Weser,  invited  him  to  a  conference  in 
the  midst  of  the  stream.    The  two  rode  into  the  water,  and 
at  their  meeting,  the  bishop  stabbed  the  Saxon— an  act  which 
was  the  signal  for  a  battle,  in  which  the  Franks  were  victorious. 
Gewillieb  returned  to  his  see  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  his  episcopal  character;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  disapprobation  of  it  was  felt  by  Carloman  or  his  nobles.® 
Bat  Boniface,  after  having  so  lately  exerted  himself  to  procure 
tile  enactment  of  canons  against  clerical  warriors,  now  felt  him- 
self bound  to  enforce  them,  and  submitted  the  case  of  Gewillieb 
to  a  council,  which  declared  the  bishop  guilty  of  blood.  Gewil- 
lieb yielded,  resigned  his  see,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  lesser  benefices ;  and  Boniface 
was  imwillingly  obliged  by  the  Frankish  nobles  to  accept  the 
bishoprick  thus  vacated,  as  the  seat  of  his  metropolitan 
jwisdiction,^  instead  of  that  which  he  had  himself 
chosen.    The  pope  acquiesced  in  the  change,  and  subjected  to 
kio,  as  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  dioceses  of  Worms,  Spires, 
Tongres,  Cologne,  and  Utrecht,  with  all  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many which  had  received  the  Gospel  through  his  labours.' 

theidflntityofStVirga  with  the  object  •  Othlon,  i.  37;  Anon.  Mogunt  ap. 

d  B(mifooe*8  suspicion ;  but  Mabillon  Pertz,  ii.  354. 

(Ad*  SB.  Ben.  iv.  308)  and  Lanigan  (iii.  '  Cone.  Genn.  III.  ap.  Hard.  iii.  1934- 

JW)  maintain  it         »»  Rettb.  i.  366.  6;  Zach.  Ep.  10,  ool,  942;  Schriickh, 

•  Zach.  Ep.  10.  coll.  940,  942;  Pagi,  xix.  232-3;  Luden,  iv.  167;  Rettb.  i. 

xK.  523 ;  Neand.  v.  89.  365-7 ;  Hefele,  iii.  511-2. 

'  Hefele,  iii.  494-5.  »  Zach.  Epp.  11,  col.  947;  14;  Rettb. 
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Book  UI. 


In  747  Carloman  resigned  his  power,  and  became  a  monk  on 
Mount  Soracte,  from  which,  on  finding  himself  disquieted  by 
the  visits  of  his  countrymen,  he  afterwards 'withdrew  to  Monte 
Cassino.**  This  change,  by  which  the  whole  power  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom  was  tlirown  into  the  hands  of  Kpin,  would 
seem  to  have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Boniface.*  It  has 
been  very  generally  believed  that  he  officiated  at  the  coronation 
of  Pipin  at  Soissons,  when  the  mayor  of  the  palace  at  length 
assumed  the  name  of  king*  (a.d.  752);  but* the  evidence  of  this 
116  is  open  to  some  doubt,  and  it  has  even  been  argued  that,  instead 
of  promoting,  he  opposed  the  revolution  which  transferred  the 
crown  from  the  descendants  of  Clovis  to  another  dynaisty."  The 
duties  of  his  office  began  to  weigh  heavily  on  him.  He  had 
still  to  struggle  against  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  bishops 
and  clergy,"  while  his  labours  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
frequent  incursions  of  pagans,  by  whom  he  reported  to  Pope 
Stephen  in  752  that  thirty  churches  in  his  diocese  had  been 


i.  379.  Waitz  obscrvea  that  nothing  is 
said  of  Treves  with  its  snffmgan  dio- 
ceses, or  of  Alamannia  and  Bavaria. 
Boniface's  power  extended  over  all 
Gkirmany  bs  legate,  but  not  as  arch- 
bishop, iii.  40. 

Einhard,  Vita  Caml.  2 ;  Petr. 
Casin.  in  Patrol,  clxxiii.  1070 ;  Mabil- 
Ion,  Acta  SS.  Bon.  iv.  124-6;  Annal. 

ii.  131-2;  Baron.  747.  4-10. 
«  Rettb.  i.  184-5. 

^  Einhard,  Annal.  a.d.  750 ;  Annal. 
Lanrissens.  a.d.  750  (Pcirtz,  i.  138-9). 

■  This  is  Rettberg's  view.  A  short 
time  before  the  change,  Boniface  sent 
Lull  to  Rome  on  a  mission  so  confiden- 
tial that  the  purport  of  it  could  not 
siiffly  be  committed  to  writing.  (Ep. 
75.)  Rettl)erg  argues  that  sucli  a  mis- 
sion was  more  likely  to  have  been 
against  tlian  in  favour  of  the  actual 
holder  of  power  among  the  Franks,  who 
wished  to  add  the  title  to  tlie  reality 
of  sovereignty — that  Boniface  was  de- 
sirous to  withhold  the  pope  from  acting 
on  considerations  of  interest  (i.  180;. 
lie  compares  the  chronicles  which  name 
Boniface  as  having  crowned  Pipin  with 
those  which  omit  his  name,  and  plau- 
sibly accounts  for  the  insertion  of  the 
statement  in  the  former  class  (i.  384- 
392).  Boniface's  share  in  the  affair  had 
before  been  denied  by  some  Grallican 
writers.  Ozanam  makes  no  other  reply 
to  Rettberg  as  to  the  question  whether 
Boniface  promoted  the  change,  than 
that,  as  he  sees  no  wrong  in  the  conduct 


ascribed  to  the  archbishop,  he  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  clear  him  from  it.  He 
says  that  Boniface  must  liave  officiated 
at'  tlio  coronation,  because  such  cere- 
monies were  new  to  the  Franks,  and 
must  have  been  introduced  from  Eng- 
land. The  necessity  of  tliis,  however, 
is  not  evident,  inasmuch  as  the  rite 
was  practised  both  in  the  eastern  empire 
and  in  Spain ;  even  if  the  testament  of 
St.  Remigins  which  represents  the 
founder  of  the  earKer  dynasty  as  having 
been  crowned  by  him  (Tes^un.  S.  Re- 
inigii,  ap.  Fiodoard.  llist  Rem.  i.  18, 
Patrol,  cxxxv.  G7 ;  Lehuerou,  *  Institu- 
tions Carolingiennes,'  ii.  329)  bo  given 
up  as  spurious  (see  Waitz,  iiL  61).  The 
tone  of  Boniface's  letter  to  the  arcli- 
chaplain  Fulrad  (Ep.  79)  certainly 
seems  to  show  that  his  relations  with 
Pipin  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  if  he  had  done  tlie  new  king 
the  essential  service  which  is  gonemlly 
supposed.  (Rettb.  i.  384-5.  Gomp. 
Sehrockh,  xix.  234-6;  Sismondi,  li. 
1G4-5;  Neand.v.94-5;  Lingard,  A,S.C. 
ii.  349 ;  Ilefele,  iii.  535-7.)  In  answer 
to  Rottberg.  Waitz  says  (iii.  60,  63)  that 
although  Boniface's  part  in  the  afbir 
is  not  certain,  yet,  if  he  took  any  part 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
change;  and  Oelaner  is  quoted  in 
Herzog,  xi.  669,  as  having  shown  tliat 
Boniface  crowned  Pipin,  although  only 
in  his  official  character  as  papal  legate, 
and  without  having  shared  in  the  earlier 
intrigues.  °  Zach.  Ep.  11. 
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hnmt  or  demolished.*  He  had,  with  some  difficulty,  ohtainod 
permission  from  Rome  to  nominate  a  successor  to  tlio  see  of 
Mentz  when  he  should  feel  the  approach  of  dettth,P  and,  witli 
Pipins  consent,  he  now  raised  to  it  his  countryman 
and  disciple  Lull,  who,  however,  had  a  much  more 
limittii  authority  than  Boniface,'*  and  did  not  receive  the  pall 
till  twenty  years  later/ 

It  had  been  Boniface's  intention  to  spend  his  last  days  in  his 
mnnasterj'  of  Fulda,'  but  he  felt  himself  once  more  attracted  to 
Frisia.  the  scene  of  his  early  labours.  He  again  set  forth  as  a 
missionary  bishop,  desr.»ended  the  Rhine,  and,  having  consecnited 
hAvm  to  the  see  of  Utrecht,*  laboured  with  his  assistance  among 
tiK*  Frisian  tril)es.  Many  thousands  were  Iwiptised,  and  Boniface 
hi»d  appointed  the  eve  of  Whitsunday  for  the  meeting 
ot  a  lai^e  number  of  converts  at  a  place  near  Dockum,  ' ''^* 
in  onler  that  he  mi;rht  bestow  on  tliem  the  rite  of  confirmation.  117 
liut  instead  of  the  neophytes  whom  he  expected,  an  armed  band 
of  pagans  appeared  and  surrounded  his  tent.  The  younger 
!n»'ml»er5  of  his  piirty  were  seizing  weapons  for  defence,  but  he 
eihurtt?d  them  to  give  up  the  thoughts  of  preserving  the  life  of 
this  world,  and  to  submit  to  death  in  the  hope  of  a  bettt.'r  life. 
The  {lagans  massacred  the  whole  company — fifty-two  in  numbcM*. 
They  carried  off  from  the  tent  some  chests  which  they  supi)osed 
t'ibefull  of  treasure,  but  which  in  reality  contained  books  and 
:.!i«?s;  and  it  is  said  that,  having  drunk  up  a  quantity  of  Nviiit> 
Tiiii'.-h  tlipy  found,  they  were  excited  to  quarn.'l  about  the  divi- 
>i  :ri  of  the  fancied  si)oil,  and  avenged  the  martyrs  by  almost 
«-xTrrminating  each  other."  E(jban  had  shantd  the  fatr  of 
Irt.'nilace,  but  their  missionary  labours  were  continued  by  Cin^gory, 
j''l*it  of  Utrecht,  another  disciple  of  the  great  missionary/  and 
l-for*.'  the  end  of  the  century,  the  conversion  of  the  Frisians 
^.i"  cijmpleted  by  Lebuin,  Liudger,  and  ()tlicrs.> 

The  bo<Jy  of  Boniface  was  conveyed  up  the  Rhine  to  ^Icntz, 


Ep.  7-*:  Ziich.  Kp.  UK  col.  010. 
*  Kji.  4".*.        74»3 .  Ztirh.  Kpp.  ii.  0; 
M.  0..1   y47;  Ai-ti  SS..  Oct.  Ul  i>p. 
Vm'A.  i  Pa^i,  xii.  587. 

U- ttb.  i.  aiii.  S-0  Flfxl'ninl,  llirtt. 
Lx.     17:  MaKill.  Act.i  SS.  lim.  iv. 

W.l!:b  II  :  M;ihill.  A.  SS.  Ikn.  iv. 
Brttb.  i.  UMc,  iii.  XVJ. 

hriap*?.       Pap  (xii.  0*21)  and  rithcrs 
bTiif'Arv  n.-;cinlt.<l  himsi  lf  iw  bi^liop 
■  'trwJit,  and  K>Uiu  as  bis  c«idjuU»r. 


S(?o  Ep.  HO.    °  Willil).  1 1 ;  Pnjri.  xi. 

»  liitV*  of  (irr^my  by  Liml^^t-r,  in 
Mabill.  Acta  SS.  \U  n.  iv.  :j2a,  h. 
Iltf  is  w.niM'tiiiuM  wn.»n;ily  stvl»  da  bi.xlmp. 
Ih.  iii.  Vrivl'.  St>ilicr    Acta  SS.. 

An«;.  2."),  j»p.  21S,  lif)!)  P:iys  that  In*  \v;i.-< 
a  bisliop  as  to  ctlUv  and  juri-dirtiMn, 
bnt  not  as  to  (•<ins(rr:iti«)n,  liavin^  n 
clmrrpi.sropns  in  i\nr>\>\  liini.  St  n\-.it 
M:d)ill.  Annul,  ii.  17-J-:J :  llcttb.  ii.illU  :;; 
N«  and.  M»'ni<)ri:il."*,  l7u-;>. 

>  K.  ttb.  ii.  r):J7-.iio. 
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and  theuce,  in  compliance  ^ith  a  wish  which  he  had  often  ex- 
pressed,' was  carried  to  the  abbey  of  Fulda ;  and,  although  no 
miracles  are  related  of  him  during  his  lifetime  (unless  the 
destruction  of  the  oak  of  Geismar  be  reckoned  as  an  exception), 
it  is  said  that  his  remains  were  distinguished  by  profuse  di»« 
plays  of  miraculous  power,  both  on  the  way  to  their  reeting- 
place  and  after  they  had  been  deposited  there.*   His  name  fiir 
ages  drew  pilgrims  and  wealth  to  Fulda,  and  he  was  revered  as 
the  apostle  of  Germany — a  title  which  he  deserved,  not  as  having 
been  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  the  countries  where 
he  laboured,  but  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  among  the  Germans,  as  the  organiser  of  the  Gennan 
church.  The  church  of  Saxon  England,  from  which  he  proceeded, 
was  immediately,  and  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  any 
otlier,  a  daughter  of  the  Koman.    Teutonic  by  language  and 
kindred,  Latin  by  principles  and  afiection,  it  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  act  in  the  conversion  of  the  German  nations  and  to 
impress  its  converts  with  a  Roman  character.   And  this  was 
especially  the  work  of  Boniface.   He  went  forth  to  his  labonn 
with  the  pope's  commission.    On  his  consecration  to  the  epis- 
copate, after  his  first  successes,  ho  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
118  reduce  all  whom  he  miglit  influenco  to  the  obedience  of  St 
Peter  and  his  representatives.   The  increased  powers  and  the 
wider  jm  isdiction  bestowed  on  him  by  later  popes  were  employed 
to  the  same  end.    He  strove  continually,  not  only  to  bring 
heathens  into  the  church,  but  to  check  irregular  missionary 
operations,  and  to  subject  both  preachers  and  converts  to  the 
authority  of  Rome.    Through  his  agency  the  alliance  naturally 
prompted  by  the  mutual  interest  of  the  papacy  and  the  Franldsb 
princes  was  effected.    And,  whether  he  shared  or  not  in  the 
final  step  by  which  the  papal  sanction  was  used  to  conseciate 
tlie  transference  of  the  crown  from  tlie  Merovingian  to  the 
Carolingian  line,  his  exertions  had  undoubtedly  paved  the  way 
for  it.    To  him  belongs  in  no  small  measure  the  authorship  of 
that  connexion  with  the  northern  rulers  which  encouraged  the 
p^pes  to  disown  the  sovereignty  of  Constantinople  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  him  is  to  be  tniced  the  character  of  the  German 

«  E.  g.  Ep.  75 ;  Vita  8.  Lulli,  12,  Act.  Mcntz  would  let  the  body  go.  OUilon, 

SS.  Oct.  16.   The  saint,  however,  found  ii.  25;  Vita  Lulli,  18-»;  ESgil.  Vita 

it  neceamry  to  repeat  his  wish  in  a  Sturmii,  16  (Patrol,  cv.). 
Yiflion  before  Lull  and  the  people  of       •  Willib.  12 ;  Rettb.  L  401. 
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chnrch  in  its  sabmission  to  Itome  from  the  time  of  the  iii'st 
council  held  under  Carloman  in  742.^ 

But  these  facts  afford  no  warrant  for  the  charges  brought 
against  Boniface  by  writers  of  the  last  centnry.°    One  who, 
after  having  passed  his  seventieth  year,  resigned  the  primacy  of 
the  Prankish  church  to  set  out  as  a  simple  missionary  to  the 
hirharous  Frisians,  with  an  expectation  (as  it  would  seem)*'  of 
the  violent  death  which  he  met,  may  safely  be  acquitted  not 
only  of  personal  ambition,  but  of  having  been  "  a  missionary  of 
the  pa{)acy  rather  than  of  Christianity."®    His  labours  for  tho 
papacy  were  really  performed,  because,  trained  as  he  had  been 
nnder  the  influences  communicated  to  his  native  church  by 
Theodore  and  Wilfrid,  he  believed  the  authority  of  liomo  to  bo 
the  true  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  heathen, 
and  of  reviving  it  from  decay  in  countries  where  it  was  already 
esstablished.    It  may  have  been  that  in  his  zeal  for  unity  ho 
niade  too  little  allowance  for  the  peculiar  tempers  and  positions 
of  men,  or  that  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  injustice  towards  his 
opponents ;  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  his  opinions  were  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  whereas  ingenious  conjec- 
ture may  ascribe  to  the  sectaries  Adelbert  and  Clement  all  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  of  modem  Heidelberg  or  Berlin.  But 
let  it  be  considered  how  little  such  men,  however  highly  they 
may  be  08tiraate<l,  could  have  effected  in  the  circumstances  witli  119 
«rhi'h  Boniface  had  to  deal;  how  powerless  such  teaching,  tlio 
offspring  i)f  their  personal  discoveries  or  fancies,  must  have  been 
fnr  the  great  work  of  supprosshig  heathenism;  how  distracting 
To  tlie  ht^athen  must  have  beim  the  spectacle  of  rival  and  dis- 
•virdaut  ty|>es  of  Christianity;  how  necessary  the  o[>eration  of 
f'ne  uniform  and  organised  system  must  have  reasonably  appeared 

Boniface,  whether  for  tlie  extension  of  tlie  Gospol  or  for  tho 
reform  of  the  church,  for  an  effective  opposition  to  the  mdenoss, 
tbe  violence,  the  lawless  passions  with  which  he  had  on  all  sides 
to  conteufl.  That  Boniface  ever  used  force  as  an  instrument  of 
ir-nvr-njion,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever;  his  eanu^stness  in 
t  ie  promotio!!  of  education  proves  how  thoroughly  he  desired 
t'jat  undcrstanrling  should  accompany  the  profession  of  belief, 
lii'i  that  the  knowledge  which  he  wished  to  spread  by  his 

'  rfuiz-vt.  ii.  173;  Gicsiol.  II.  i.  23;  «•»  ninying  tlio  dopri illation  to  an  ox- 

M-vLr.  It  r,  ii.  1»5.  In  nu'. 

Siirl,  as  3r.shiim  (ii.  110)  and  W' iUil).  II ;  Othlon,  ii.  20-1. 

^■  '..•'■•kh.    K*.-tt>Hir^  i.  310)  mentions  Tliiis  Schrockh  duaoribca  him,  xix. 

J-  E.  C.  .ScLnildtti  Church  Uistory  242. 
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educational  instniotions  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  Scripturei^ 
of  which  he  was  himself  a  diligent  student/  appears  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  many  oopiei 
as  possible  of  the  sacred  books  for  the  instruction  of  his  con- 
verts.^ His  letters  and  other  writings  give  us  the  impressioi^ 
not  only  of  a  great  missionary,  but  of  a  man  abounding  in 
human  feelings  and  affections.** 

Strenuous  as  Boniface  was  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy,  hii 
conception  of  it  was  far  short  of  that  which  afterwards  prevailed. 
He  regarded  tlie  pope  as  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  tbe 
chief  conservator  of  the  canons,  the  highest  member  of  a  gnip 
duated  liierarchy,  superior  to  metropolitans,  as  metropolitam 
were  to  ordinary  bishops,  but  yet  not  as  belonging  to  a  different 
order  from  other  bishops,  or  as  if  their  episcopacy  were  derived 
from  him  and  were  a  function  of  his.'  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  strange  questions  on  which  he  sometimes  requests  the  pope's 
advice — as  to  the  lawfulness  of  eating  horseflesh,  magpies,  and 
storks ;  as  to  the  time  when  bacon  may  be  eaten  without  cooking 
and  the  like.*'  Such  questions  have  been  regarded  as  proofs 
of  a  wretched  scrupulousness  in  themselves,  and  the  reference  of 
tliem  to  Rome  has  been  branded  as  disgraceful  servility.  But— 
(besides  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  matter 
without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances) — it  is  easy  to 
discover  some  grounds  of  justification  against  these  chargea 
Thus  the  horse  was  a  favourite  victim  of  the  gods  among  the 
northern  nations,  so  that  the  eating  of  horseflesh  was  connected 
120  with  the  practice  of  heathen  sacrifice.^  And  the  real  explanation 
of  such  questions  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  Boniface  felt 
himself  unable  to  answer  them,  or  needed  any  direction  from 
the  pope,  but  that  he  was  desirous  to  fortify  himself  with  the 
aid  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  church  for  his  struggle 
against  those  remnants  of  barbaric  manners  which  tended  to 
keep  up  among  his  converts  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
idolatry."* 

If  Boniface's  zeal  for  Rome  was  strong,  liis  concern  for 
religion  and  morality  was  yet  stronger."    He  remonstrated  very 

'  WUlib.  3.  (c.  88,  ap.  Wilkins,  i.  123).    But  the 

»  Epp.  12,  col.  702 ;  10,  38.  42,  &c.  papal  legates  at  Chalcythe,  in  78;"),  de- 

Ozunnin,  210-1.       *  Kettb.  i.  411.  nounced  tlio  eating  of  it  as  not  prsc- 

k  Greg.  111.  Ep.  I;  Zuch.  Ep.  13.  tieed  by  any  •* Orientals  '  (o.  19)— i.e., 

1  AguthiuH,  i.  7  (p.  28);  Grimm,  nations  to  the  east  of  England,  Stn; 

*  Deutache  Mythologie,'  i.  41-3;  Oza-  ben^after  tlie  accounts  of  the  convendoa 

nam,  180.    In  England,  Egbert's  Peiii-  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  pp.  481,  489. 

tcnlial  allowed  horseflesh  to  bo  eaten,        "  Luden,  iv.  470 ;  Rctto.  1.  418. 

*•  licet  multaj  familiascam  cmcrenoliut"       »  Gicsel.  II.  i.  27;  Kcttb.  i.  412-3. 
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boldly  against  some  regulations  as  to  marriage  which  were  said 
to  hare  the  authority  of  Bome^  but  which  to  him  appeared 
immoral;  he  denied  that  any  power  on  earth  could  legalise 
them.*  He  remonstrated  also  against  the  Boman  view  whicli 
r^arded  *  spiritual  affinity  " — «.  e.  the  connection  formed  by 
^xmsorship  at  baptism — as  a  bar  to  marriage.^  He  strongly 
represented  to  Zacharias  the  scandal  of  the  heathenish  rejoicings 
ami  banqueting  which  were  allowed  at  Home  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  persons  who  had  visited 
Borne  referred  to  these  as  a  warrant  for  their  own  irregularities.*^ 
He  protested  against  the  simoniacal  appearance  of  the  chargers 
encted  for  palls  by  the  pope's  officials,  whether  with  or  without 
their  master  s  knowledge.''  And,  as  a  counterpoise  to  all  that 
is  said  of  Boniface's  deference  to  the  popes,  we  must  in  fairness 
ulderye  (although  his  assailants  have  not  adverted  to  it)  the  tone 
of  high  consideration  in  which  Zacharias  answers  him,"  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  countenancing  abuses — a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  estimation  in  which  the  apostle  of  Germany  was  hehl. 
Nay,  if  an  anonymous  biographer  may  be  believed,  Boniface, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  protested  against  Stephen  U.  for 
haTiDg,  during  his  visit  to  France,  consecrated  a  bishop  of  Metz 
—an  act  which  the  archbishop  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the 
metropolitical  privileges  of  Treves ;  and  Pipin's  mediation  was 
required  to  heal  the  difference  between  the  pope  and  him  whom  121 
many  writers  have  represented  as  the  abject  slave  of  Rome.* 

The  spirit  of  unfair  disparagement,  however,  has  now  passed 
away;"  and  both  the  church  from  which  Boniface  went  forth 
and  the  nations  among  which  he  ministered  may  well  combine 
to  do  honour  to  liis  memory. 

•  Ep.  49.  col.  740.        V  Epp.  39-40.     to  whom  sco  IkIow.  p.  211. 

'  Ep.  4y.  r»i>l.  747.  "  Even  EUendorf,  a  writer  who,  nl- 

'  Zach.  Ep.  vL  2.    Seo  De  Murca,  though  in  communion  with  Rome,  is 

VI.  1. 11.                     •  Epp.  I,  (J.  very  violent  in  his  enmity  to  the  lii^  r- 

•  Aiion.  Moj^nt.  ftp.  Pertz,  ii.  35G ;  arohy,  vindicates  Boniface.  •  Die  Ku- 
^ith.  i.  413  :  Milman,  ii.  GO.  Tlie  rolinger  uud  die  Hierarclae  ihrer  Zcit,' 
bi^op  in  ijueatiou  wad  Chrodegang,  as  i.  87. 
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PIPIN  AND  CHARLEMAGNE. 
A.D.  741-814. 

The  alienation  which  the  iconoclastic  controversy  tended  to  pith 
dnce  between  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  tlie  bishops  of  Rome 
was  increased  by  other  circumstances.    The  nearest  and  most 
dreaded  neighbours  of  the  popes  were  the  Lombards.  The 
hatred  with  wliieh  the  Komans  had  originally  regarded  these  on . 
account  of  their  Arianism  had  survived  their  conversion  to  , 
orthodox  Christianity,  and  had  been  exasperated  by  political  \ 
hostility.  During  the  iconoclastic  troubles,  the  Lombards,  under 
Liutprand,  appear  by  turns  to  have  threatened  the  popes  and 
to  have  affected  to  extend  alliance  and  protection  to  them,  with 
a  view  of  using  them  as  instruments  for  weakening  the  imperial 
influence  in  Italy.*   When  that  influence  seemed  to  be  iri^ 
parably  injured  by  the  course  which  events  had  taken,  the  i 
Lombaids  overran  the  exarchate,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
the  pope's  own  city.    In  this  extremity,  Gregory  IIL,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  obtain  aid  from  Constantinople,  resolved  to  call 
in  new  allies  from  beyond  the  Alps — the  nation  of  the  Franks, 
who  had  been  catholic  from  the  beginning  of  their  Christianity, 
with  whom  he  had  lately  formed  a  closer  connexion  by  means 
of  Boniface,  and  whose  virtual  sovereign,  Charles  Martel,  was 
marked  out  by  his  triumph  over  the  Mahometan  invaders  of 
his  coimtry  as  the  leader  and  champion  of  western  Christendom.^ 
As,  however,  it  was  natural  to  8upt)ose  that  the  Frankish  mayor 
A  D  739    ^^^^^  prefer  the  prosecution  of  his  victories  on  the 
side  of  Spain  to  engaging  himself  in  new  quarrels 
elsewhere,  the  pojw  strengthened  his  petition  for  aid  by  the 
most  pci-suasive  gifts  and  proposals ;  he  sent  to  Charles  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter's  tomb,  with  some  filings  of  the  apostle's  chains;  it 
is  said  that  he  offered  to  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  consul  or 
patrician*^  of  Kome,  and  even  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the 

•  Sclirockh,  xi'x.  532  4.    See  nbovc,  hM  with  sevorul  high  offices '  De  Harcft, 

p.  94.                  ^  Milmim,  ii.  153.  I.  xii.  4;   Ducaiige  s.  y.  Patrici¥$; 

«  The  title  of  patrician,  in  the  later  Givscl.  II.  i.  38 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anti- 

dujH  of  the  empiro,  dcBijpiatid  the  dig-  quities,  877).  Acxjording  to  one  readiitf 

uity  next  to  the  throne,  and  miglit  be  of  (Jrcgory's  first  extant  letter  (wbkn 
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IS  from  the  empire  to  the  Frankish  crown.*   A  second  123 
hird  application  followed  soon  after.  The  pope's 
.  these  is  extremely  piteous ;  but  he  endeavours 
te  Charles  against  the  Lombards  by  motives  of  jealousy 
as  of  piety.   Not  only,  he  says,  have  they  laid  waste  the 
of  St  Peter,  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
and  religion,  but  they  have  plundered  the  apostle's 
of  the  b'gbts  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Frankish  viceroy's 
»rs  and  by  himself;  nay,  Liutprand  and  his  son  Hildebrand 
itinually  mocking  at  the  idea  of  relief  from  the  Franks, 
fying  Charles  with  his  forces.®   It  would  seem  that  the 
were  favourably  received ;  but  they  produced  no  result, 
deaths  of  both  Gregory  and  Charles  foUowed  within  the 
ear/ 

he  room  of  Gregory,  Zacharias,  a  Greek  by  birth,  was 
by  the  Bomans,  and  was  established  in  the  papacy, 
t  the  confirmation  either  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch— 
.t  instance,  it  is  said,  of  such  an  omission  since  the  reign 
acer.*  By  repeated  personal  applications  to  Liutprand, 
^e  obtained  the  forbearance  of  the  Lombards  and  recovered 
owns  which  they  had  seized.**  His  relations  with  the 
are  obscure ;  the  state  of  affairs  was  indeed  so  unsettled 
lese  relations  were  full  of  anonjaly  and  inconsistency, 
ider  his  pontificate  took  place  an  event  which  produced 
lortant  change  in  the  position  of  the  papacy  towards  the 
I,  and  consequently  in  its  position  towards  the  empire, 
whose  accession,  first  to  a  portion  of  his  father's  power, 
■terwards  to  the  remainder,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
*  Carloman,  has  already  been  mentioned,^  now  thought 
le  time  was  come  for  putting  an  end  to  the  pageant 
'  of  the  Merovingians.  A  confidential  ecclesiastic,  Fulrad, 


I  hifl  second  request  for  aid\ 
offered  the  kingdom  (regnum) 
les;  but  the  true  reading  is 
r  rogam — ^i.  e.  petition.  See 
lote  on  the  letter,  Patrol,  xcviii. 
\jcldi,  xix.  538-541 ;  and  against 
nus,  who  prefers  regnum  (iL  284) 
X,  iii.  78. 

leg.  Contin.  a.d.  741  (Patrol, 
innal.  Mettens.  a.d.  741  (Pertz, 
r  Pagif  xii.  453-5;  Muratori, 
IV.  u.  6 ;  Martin,  ii.  215. 
ol.  xcTiii.  64-8.  Mnratori  thinks 
'•Ecclesia  B.  Petri"  the  pope 
mean  the  building,  but  tiie  Eo- 
reh  (Annali,  lY.  IL  9).  Some 


words  unnoticed  by  Muratori,  however, 
can,  as  Dean  Milman  remarks  (ii.  155), 
•*  scarcely  be  explained  but  of  the  actual 
ornaments  of  the  church."  Yet,  as  St. 
Peter's  was  then  without  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  plunder  of  tlie  church  does 
not  imply  that  the  Lombards  had  en- 
tered the  city  (as  Baronius  inferred). 

'  Schrockh,  xix.  538-9. 

9  See  vol.  1.  p.  562.  Schrockh  (xix. 
539)  thinks  the  statement  as  to  Zacha- 
rias wanting  in  proof.  At  all  events  he 
was,  as  pope,  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
which  some  have  denied. 

Anastas.  162-3;  Gregorov.  ii.  288. 

»  Pp.  109, 115. 
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abbot  of  St.  Denys  and  archchaplain  of  the  court,  J  was  sent  to 
Bome  with  instructions  to  ask,  in  the'  name  of  the 

A.D  751-2 

Frankish  nation,  whether  the  real  holders  of  power  or 
124  the  nominal  sovereigns  ought  rather  to  reign.^  The  answer  of 
Zacharias  was  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  proposed 
the  question ;  and  at  the  national  assembly  of  Soissons,  in  the 
year  752,^  Pipin  was  raised  aloft  on  a  buckler,™  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  his  people,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Franlo^ 
while  the  last  of  the  long-haired  Merovingians,  Childeric  IIL, 
was  tonsured  and  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  Sithiu."* 

The  amount  of  the  pope's  share  in  this  revolution,  and  the 
morality  of  his  proceedings,  have  been  the  subjects  of  miwh 
controversy.  Einhard,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  following 
century,  speaks  of  the  deposition  as  effected  by  the  "command" 
and  of  the  coronation  as  performed  by  the  "  authority,**  of  the 
Koman  pontiff but  (besides  that  this  writer  may  have  misap- 
prehended the  real  course  of  the  affair)  a  comparison  of  other 
passages  will  show  that  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  less  strong 
than  might  at  first  siglit  appear,  and  is  reconcilable  with  the 
facts  which  are  otherwise  ascertained.  The  matter  really  came 
before  Zacliarias  in  the  form  of  a  question  from  the  Frankidi  ^ 
estates ;  his  answer  was  an  opinion,  not  a  command ;  and  the 
sovereignty  was  bestowed  on  Pipin,  not  by  the  pope,  but  by 
the  choice  of  his  own  countrymen,  although  the  pope's  opinion 
was  valuable  to  him,  as  assisting  him  to  supplant  the  nominal 
king,  and  yet  throwing  over  the  change  an  appearance  of  reli- 
gious sanction  which  might  guard  it  from  becoming  a  precedent 
for  future  breaches  of  fealty  towards  Pipin's  own  dynasty.''  The 
view  afterwards  maintained  by  Gregory  VII.  and  his  school'^ 
that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  exercised  on  this  occasion  a  right 
inherent  in  his  office,  of  deposing  sovereigns  at  will — is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  and  inconsistent  with  the  ci^ 
cumstances  of  the  case.'' 


1  It  p;enenilly  saiil  that  with  him 
waa  Burkliurd,  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  an 
Knglishman,  and  a  companion  of  St. 
Boniface.  Tliis,  however,  is  denied  by 
Kcttl)erg  (i.  391\  and  by  Weizsacker,  in 
llerzog.  xi.  008.  For  Jiiu-kliard,  see 
liis  Life  by  Egilward,  Acta  SS.,  Oct. 
14. 

^  Eiuhard,  Aniial.  a.d.  750;  Egil- 
ward, 24-5 ;  Pagi,  xii.  503. 

*  March  1,  aoconling  to  Pagi,  xii. 
570-3;  but  Mansi  (ibi<i.)  thinks  that  it 
haa  after  J  uly  2.    Sec  Bohmer,  Kcgestu 


Karolonim,  1 ;  Waitz,  iii.  59,  seqq. 

"  Tills  form  was  used  only  in  casei 
of  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of 
descent.    Wjiitz,  ii.  106. 

»  St.  Bertln's,  near  St  Omer. 

«  *•  Jussu  "  (Vita  Carol  1);  •*  per  anc- 
toritateni,"  ib.  3. 

p  Gicsel.  II.  i.  35.  See  Xeand.  Y. 
1G5. 

<!  Greg.  VII.  Epp.  1v.  2 ;  viiL  21 
(Hard.  vi.  1345.  1471). 

*  "  It  is  impossible/*  sayHMr.  HaUaoif 
"  to  consider  the  rel'ereuce  u  to  Hie  do- 
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evident  that  the  pope's  answer  was  prompted  rather  by  126 
deration  for  his  own  interest  in  securing  the  alliance  of 
han  by  any  regard  for  strict  moral  or  religious  principle. 

should  do  Zacharias  injustice  by  visiting  it  with  all  the 
ition  which  modern  ideas  of  settled  and  legitimate  inhe- 

might  suggest  The  question  proposed  to  him  was  one 
must  have  seemed  very  plausible  in  times  when  might 
ir  to  constitute  right,  and  when  revolutions  were  familiar 
7  state.  The  Frankish  monarchy  had  been  elective  at 
nd  had  never  been  bound  down  to  the  rule  of  strictly 
ary  succession.  It  was  held  tliat  any  member  of  the 
ouse  might  be  chosen  king ;  ■  thus  Clotaire  IV.  had  been 
by  Charles  Martel  in  717,*  and  Childeric  III.  himself  was 
\dngian  of  unknown  parentage,  whom  Pipin  and  Carloman 
md  it  convenient  to  establish  in  742,  after  the  nominal 
gnty  had  been  five  years  vacant.^  It  was  also  held 
the  Franks  that  kings  might  be  set  aside  on  the  ground 
pacity.   The  only  principle,  therefore,  which  was  violated 

transference  of  the  crown  was  that  which  limited  the 
of  a  sovereign  to  the  Merovingian  family ;  and,  in  order 
er  this  irregularity  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  it  was 
.rds  pretended  that  Pipin  was  himself  a  Merovingian.* 
'er,  by  whatever  means  the  change  of  dynasty  may  have 
indicated  or  disguised,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  shocked 
leral  moral  feeling  of  the  age ;  and  this,  although  it  will 
Bee  to  justify  Zacharias,  must  be  allowed  in  some  measure 
Lse  him. 

arias  died  in  March,  752,  a  little  before  or  after  y  the 
mation  of  the  act  which  he  had  sanctioned.  Stephen, 
IS  chosen  in  his  room,  did  not  live  to  be  consecrated,  and 
ifore  by  most  writers  not  reckoned  in  the  list  of  popes, 


>f  Childeric  in  any  other  light 
point  of  caauibtiy  laid  before 
ruligioiw  judge  in  the  church. 

the  Fnmkd,  who  raised  the 
heir  chf»ice  upon  tlieir  shields, 
mncd  that  a  foreign  priest  had 
u\H}n  him  the  right  of  goveru- 
t  it  was  easy  for  succeeding 
I  of  Home  to  construe  this 
m  very  favourably  for  its  usur- 
per the  thrones  of  the  earth  " 
Igea,  i.  523>  See  Nat.  Alex- 
75,  seqq. ;  Sehrckkh.  xix.  551 ; 
i.  3()0,  378;  Planck,  ii.  731  ; 
.  i  37 ;  Waitz,  iii.  70.  Luden 
lat  Pipin  was  urged  on  by 


Boniface  or  by  the  pope,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  church  would  be  the 
chief  gainer  by  the  change  of  dynasty 
(iv.  181).  But  thia  seems  inconsistent 
with  such  facts  as  are  known ;  and  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  11(0>  Boniface  was, 
perhaps,  even  opposed  to  the  change. 

•  Einhurd,  Vita  Car.  1.  See  Waitz, 
ii.  90,  105,  who,  however,  thinks  that 
some  writers  have  gone  too  far  as  to  this 
point.  '  Pugi,  xii.  277. 

»  Pagi,  xii.  488-9 ;  Sismondi,  ii.  129. 

«  Lehuerou,  it  98-111,  326.  See  the 
Cnrolingian  pedigree,  in  Pertz,  ii.  308-9, 
with  ihe  eoitors  note,  p.  305;  and 
Waitz,  iii.  69.        y  See  p.  124,  note  K 
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SO  that  his  successor,  another  Stephen,  is  sometimes  style< 
second,  and  sometimes  the  third,  of  that  name.'  Aistuli 
now  king  of  the  Lombards,  And  renewed  the  aggressions  c 
predecessors  on  Rome*  Stephen,  by  means  of  splendid  pre 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  peace  for  forty  years ;  ba 
treaty  was  almost  immediately  broken  by  Aistulf,  who  i 
126  Havenna,  and  required  the  Romans  to  own  him  as  their 
The  pope,  in  his  distress,  sent  envoys  to  beg  for  aid  {rot 
emperor,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  affixed  the  violated  tr« 
the  cross,  and  occupied  himself  in  imploring  the  help  oi 
by  solemn  prayers  and  penitential  processions.  But  the  m 
to  Constantinople  proved  fruitless ;  and  when  Stephen,  r€ 
on  the  success  of  his  predecessor  Zacharias  in  similar  atte 
repaired  to  Pavia,  in  the  hope  of  moving  Aistulf  by  pei 
entreaties, — although  he  met  with  respectful  treatment,  h 
unable  to  obtain  any  promise  of  forbearance.**  His  on 
maining  hope  was  in  Pipin,  with  whom  he  had  opened  a 
negotiation.®  He  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  into  F] 
and,  as  Aistulf  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  the  fear  lei 
Lombard  should  detain  him  by  force  added  speed  to  his  jo 
across  the  Alps.  On  hearing  of  the  pope's  approach,  Pipii 
his  son  Charles — the  future  Charlemagne — ^to  act  as  escort 
he  himself,  with  his  queen,  the  younger  princes,  and  the  i 
of  his  court,  went  forth  a  league  from  the  palace  of  Ponty 
jm  6  754  -'^^^^^^^^  meet  him.  Stephen  and  his  clergy  apf 
*  '  *  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and,  throwing  themseh 
the  king's  feet,  humbly  implored  his  assistance  agains 
Ix)mbard8.  Pipin  received  the  suppliants  with  marks  ( 
traordinary  honour;  he  prostrated  himself  in  turn  befo] 
})ope,  and,  holding  the  rein  of  his  horse,  walked  by  liL 
as  he  rode.'* 

Ste{)lien  8  stay  in  France  was  prolonged  by  illness, 
compelled  him  to  remain  until  the  summer  at  St.  D 
During  this  time  an  unexpected  opponent  of  his  suit  apj 

■  Annstas.    105;    Pagi.    xii.  578;        ^  Annstas.  167 :  Vita  Clirr>deg 

Schrocrkh,  xix.  553.    St(!phen  I.  was  tlio  24  (Portz,  x.) ;  Pagi,  xii.  580. 
ooiiteni|)orary  of  St.  Cypriau.    See  vol.        «  See  liis  letters,  Patrol,  xcvii 
i.  p.  125.  Tho  French  writers  relate 

»  Kllendorf,  in  his  hatred  of  ixipes,  haviour  of  Stephen,  the  Italians 

takes  up  the  cause  of  the  Lombards,  Pipin.    I  luive  combined  the  n 

whom  he  supposes  to  have  l>een  zealous  as  they  are  not  irreconcilabl 

friendsof  the  church,  although  enemies  Schriickh,  xix.  557;  Milman. 

to  its  tcnip«)r!il  power  and  wealth  (i.  Dollinger,  Papstfab.  (>5. 
101-2).   He  denies  that  Aistulf  threat-        •  See  the  *  Ecyelatio  Stephani, 

ened  Rome,  p.  111.  Ixxxix.  1022. 
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k  the  person  of  the  abdicated  Carloman,  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  Aistnlfy  had  been  compelled  by  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 
to  leave  his  monastic  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  urging  his 
brother  to  refuse  the  desired  assistance.    But  Stephen  exerted 
hifl  pontifical  authority  over  the  monk,  and  Carloman  was  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  at  Yienne,  where  he  died  soon  after/   juij  28, 
A  second  coronation,  in  which  Fipin's  sons  were  in-  ^^^* 
eluded,  was  performed  at  St  Denys  by  the  pope's  own  hands ; 
iod,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  new  dynasty  against  a  repetition 
of  the  movements  by  which  its  own  royalty  had  been  won,  the 
FiankiBh  nation  was  charged,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
never  to  choose  any  other  king  than  a  descendant  of  him  whom 
God  and  the  vicar  of  the  apostles  had  been  pleased  to  exalt  to  127 
the  tbrone.  Fipin  was  also  invested  with  the  dignity  of  patrician 
ofBome.' 

In  the  same  year,  Fipin,  although  some  of  the  Frankish  chiefs 
opposed  the  expedition,  and  even  threatened  to  desert  him,^  led 
IQ  army  into  Italy,  and  compelled  Aistulf  to  swear  that  he  would 
lestore  to  St.  Feter  the  towns  which  he  had  seized.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  northern  forces  recrossed  the  Alps  than  the 
Lombard  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  invaded  the  Boman 
teiritory,  wasted  the  country  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Home,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city  itself.*  As  the  way  by  land  was  blocked 
up,  the  pope  sent  off  by  sea  a  letter  entreating  his  Frankish 
aUy  once  more  to  assist  him.^  Another  and  a  more  urgent 
entreaty  followed;™  and  finally  the  pope  despatched  at  once 
three  letters,"  of  which  one  was  written  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter 
himself — an  expedient  which  may  perhaps  have  been  suggested 
OP  encouraged  by  the  impression  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Franks  which  he  had  derived  from  his  late  sojourn  among 
them.**  In  this  strange  document  the  apostle  is  represented 
18  joining  the  authority  of  the  blessed  Virgin  with  his  own ; 
sapphcation,  threats',  flattery  are  mingled  ;  and,  in  consideration 
of  the  aid  wliich  is  asked  for  the  defence  of  the  papal  tempo- 
lalities,  assurances  are  given  not  only  of  long  life  and  victory, 

f  Anaatae.  169.  But  interdicts  here  meana  simply  a 

•  Anastaa.  167-9 ;  Clausula  de  elect  prohihiiion,  and  interdicts  (in  the  eo- 

Kpini  (PatToL  Ixxxix.  978,  note)  ;  Ein-  clesitistical  sense  of  the  word)  were  of 

hud,  A  J).  753;  Sismondi,  ii.  187;  Mil-  later  invention.    See  below,  p.  643. 

nail,  iL  177-8.    Waitz,  iii.  65-6.   From       '  Kinl.ord.  Vita  Car.  6. 

tfie  expreeakm  of  the  •  Clausula TaU       »  Annstas.  170  ;  Baron.  755. 1,  seqq. 

omnea  interdictu  et  lege  excommunicar       ^  Patrol,  xcviii.  103. 

ttoBia  ooDstiinxit"— it  has  been  inferred       »  lb.  107.  »  lb.  111-126. 

thai  Stephen  threatened  an  Interdict       °  Milman,  ii.  181. 
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but  of  salvation  and  heavenly  glory — apparently  without 
reserve  or  condition  of  a  moral  kind.P  Whether  induce 
these  promises,  or  by  other  motives,  Pipin  spc 
returned  to  Italy,  besieged  Aistulf  in  Pavia,  and  f 
him,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  to  make  a  large  cession  of 
and  territory,  which  were  transferred  to  the  Roman  See 
128  for  the  first  time  gave  the  pope  the  position  of  a  tem 
prince.*!  Some  Byzantine  envoys,  who  were  present  a 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  urged  that  the  exarchate  shou 
restored  to  their  master,  to  whom  it  had  belonged  before  i 
seized  by  the  Lombards ;  but  Pipin  replied  that  he  had 
quered  for  St.  Peter,  and  could  not  dispose  otherwise  ol 
which  he  had  offered  to  the  apostle.'  Yet  it  does  not  aj 
that  the  gift  was  one  of  independent  sovereignty ;  the  terri 
bestowed  on  the  pope  were  held  under  the  Frankish  crown, 
on  the  other  side,  the  anomalies  of  the  relation  betweei 
popes  and  the  empire  became  now  more  complex  than 
While  Pipin  was  patrician  of  Home  by  the  pope's  assumpti 
a  right  to  confer  the  title — while  the  pope  received  fron 
Frankish  king  lands  which  the  emperor  claimed  as  his  o 
while  Eome  continued  to  be  virtually  separated  from  the  ei 
by  the  consequences  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy — the  ] 
were  still  regarded  as  subjects  of  the  emperors,  and  dat( 
the  years  of  their  reign.* 

In  757  Stephen  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  own  brother, 
AD  767    ^^^^  '^^^^        pontificate  ten  years."  While 
was  on  his  death-bed,  Toto,  duke  of  Nepi,  mad 
way  into  Home,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  multitude,  forced 


p  Fleury  calls  this  **  un  artifice  sans 
exemple  devant  ni  apres  dans  toute 
riibitoire  do  rKgliso,  and  remark!?, 
"L'Eglise  y  signifie,  non  I'assembldo 
des  fideles,  mais  les  biens  temporels  con- 
wicres  k  Dieu;  lo  troupeau  de  J6sua- 
Christ  sont  les  corps,  et  non  pas  les 
arnes ;  lea  promesses  temporelles  do  I'an- 
cienncloi  sont  melees  avecles  spirituelles 
de  I'Evangile,  et  les  motifs  les  plus  sainta 
de  la  religion  employiSs  pour  ime  affaire 
d'c'tat  '*  (xliii.  17 ;  comp.  Discours,  ii. 
3,  and  Murat.  Annali.  IV.  ii.  47). 
These  observations  raise  the  wrath  of 
Rohrbacher,  xi.  115.  (See  too  Cenni,in 
Tatrol.  xcviii.  103.)  M.  Ozanam  (231) 
defends  tlie  lett«?r — or  rather  considers 
it  to  be  above  the  need  of  defence — ^be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  of  the  time  to 
substitute  in  charters,  &c.,  the  name  of 


a  founder  or  of  a  patron  saint  for 
his  church.  But  this  is  obvioi 
parallel  to  a  letter  in  which  St.  ] 
represented  as  saying,  not  that  hi 
by  Stephen,  but  that  Stephen  £ 
Roman  church  write  through  hi 

4  The  town  of  Sutri,  and  some 
had  already  been  bestowed  < 
papacy  by  Liutpmnd  (Grego; 
20;"),  328),  but  could  not  be  con 
)is  a  sure  poftf<ession.  Anast.  17 J 
boil,  iv.  488-490 ;  Schrockh,  xix. 
Savigny,  i.  358.  '  Anast 

•  See  Murai  Ann.  IV.  ii.  5( 
Planck,  ii.  743,  752-5 ;  Guizot, 
Luden,  v.  215,  and  note.  For 
ritories  acquired  by  the  popes 
age,  see  Hefele,  iii  541-2. 

«  Schrockh,  xix.  567-571,  57( 
man,  ii  185.  ^  Anast 
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ps  hastily  to  ordain  his  brother,  Constantino,  through  all 
grades  of  the  ministry,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the 

chair.'    The  intruder  had  occupied  it  for  thirteen  months, 

he  was  ejected  by  an  opposite  party,  and  Stephen  III. 
1^.)  was  established  in  his  stead.  Constantine's  partisans 
subjected  to  the  barbarous  punishments  usual  in  that  age 
h  as  the  loss  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  tongue;  he  himself, 
haying  been  thrust  into  a  monastery  by  one  faction  of  his 
ies,  was  dragged  out  of  it  by  another,  was  blinded,  and  in 
condition  was  left  in  the  public  street.^  A  council  was 
under  the  sanction  of  Charles  and  Carloman,  who  had  just 
eded  their  father  Pipin  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ts  and  in  the  patriciate  of  Home.  Constantino 
wrought  before  this  assembly,  and  was  asked  why  he  had 
med,  being  a  layman,  to  invade  the  apostolic  see.  He 
red 'that  he  had  been  forced  into  the  office  against  his  will ; 
rew  himself  on  the  floor,  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  with 
Tusion  of  tears  entreated  forgiveness  for  his  misdeeds.  On 
allowing  day  he  was  €tgain  brought  before  the  council,  and  129 
uestioned  about  the  "  impious  novelty  "  of  his  proceedings 
i  strictness  w  hich  drove  him  to  turn  upon  his  judges  by 
fring  that  it  was  not  a  novelty,  and  naming  the  archbishop 
venna  and  the  bishop  of  Naples  as  having  been  advanced 
ce  from  a  lay  condition  to  the  episcopate.  At  this  reply 
lembers  of  the  council  started  from  their  seats  in  fury, 
fell  on  the  blind  man,  beat  him  violently,  and  thrust  him 
'  the  church  in  which  their  sessions  were  held.  They  then 
sded  to  annul  the  ordinations  and  other  ofiBcial  acts  which 
d  performed  as  pope,  burnt  the  records  of  his  pontificate, 
lenounced  anathemas  against  any  one  who  should  aspire 
e  papacy  without  having  regularly  passed  through  the 

of  cardinal  priest,  or  cardinal  deacon.  Stephen  himself, 
eJI  the  clergy  and  a  multitude  of  the  Eoman  laity,  pros- 

themselves,  and  with  tears  professed  contrition  for  having 
ed  the  eucharist  at  the  usurper's  hands ;  and  a  suitable 
ce  was  imposed  on  them.* 

ras  the  interest  of  the  popes  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
onnexion  between  their  Prankish  allies  and  the  hated 
Birds.  Stephen,  therefore,  was  beyond  measure  disquieted 
intelligence  reached  him,  in  770,  that  Desiderius,  the 
sor  of  Aistulf,  had  projected  the  union  of  his  family  with 

utaa.  174.  J  Id.  176.  »  Id.  176-7.   See  Hefele,  iii.  403-7. 
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that  of  Pipin  by  a  double  tie — tliat  he  had  offered  his  dan 
in  marriage  to  either  Charles  or  Carloman,  and  that  their 
was  engaged  to  Adelgis,  son  of  the  Lombard  king.  The 
forthwith  addressed  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Fra 
princes.*  As  they  were  both  already  married,  he  tells 
that  it  would  be  sin  to  divorce  their  wives  for  the  sake  c 
new  alliance.  But  moral  or  religious  objections  hold  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  remonstrance,  while  the  pope  exl 
himself  in  heaping  up  expressions  of  detestation  againsi 
Lombards,  and  in  protesting  against  the  pollution  of  the 
Frankish  blood  by  any  admixture  with  that  "perfidiouj 
most  unsavoury'*  nation — a  nation  from  which  the  ra 
lepers  was  known  to  originate.**  The  epistle  concludes 
denunciations  of  eternal  fire,  and  the  pope  states  that,  in 
130  to  give  it  all  possible  solemnity,  it  was  laid  on  St.  P 
tomb,  and  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  was  offered  on  it  '  Ch 
unmoved  by  this  appeal,  repudiated  his  wife  and  esp 
AD  771  Lombard  princess;  but  within  a  year — for 

reason  is  unknown,*'  but  certainly  not  out  of  an 
gard  to  Stephen's  elpostulation — she  was  sent  back  U 
father's  court,  and  another  queen,  Hildegard,  took  her  plao 
In  his  relations  with  Stephen,  Desiderius  was  studioi 
maintain  a  specious  appearance  of  friendship,  while  he  rei 
or  eluded  all  applications  for  the  restoration  of  what  were  s 
**the  rights  of  St  Peter."*  On  the  election  of  Adria 
A.D  772    S^^P^^^'^  successor,  the  Lombard  king  made  over 

to  him,  and  promised  to  satisfy  all  his  demands,  i 
pope  would  visit  him  at  Pavia  ;  but  the  invitation  was  rel 
Desiderius  avenged  himself  by  ravaging  the  borders  of  the  ] 
territory,  and  Adrian  invoked  the  aid  of  Charles,*  Carb 
had  died  in  771,  and  Charles,  without  any  regard  to  the  r 
of  his  brother's  family,  had  united  the  whole  of  the  Frai 


•  PittroL  xoTiii  255-262.  See  Murat. 
Ann.  IV.  ii.  90. 

^  ^Qnod  splendiflua  ao  nobilifisima 
regalia  vestrsB  potento  proles  perfida 
Tquod  absit !)  ac  foetentissima  Langobar- 
donim  gente  poiluattir,  qim  in  numero 
gentium  nequaquam  computator,  de 
cujus  natione  et  leprosonim  genus  oriri 
certum  est "  (256).  The  last  words  are 
oommonly  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  Lombards  bad  introduced  the  le- 
prosy into  the  world,  or,  at  least,  into 
Italy.  (See  Manzoni,  Discorso  Storioo, 
Opere,  i.  p.  248,  cd.  Paris,  1843.)  Bnt 


it  seems  as  if  the  pope  wished  i 
alarm  Charles  with  the  prospoc 
leprous  offspring. 

«  **Inoertum  quade  causa,"*  £i 
Vita  Oar.  18.  See  Baron.  771. 3 ;  : 
Ann.  IV.  ii.  93;  Manzoni,  L 
Schrockh,  xix.  58^4 ;  Luden, 
3,  513.   Gregorov.  ii.  381. 

'  Under  the  name  of  "^Justi 
Petri"  were  comprehended  all  a 
things  which  could  be  claio^ 
longing  to  the  church.  Maai 
238-9. 

•  Anastas.  180,  seqq. 
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loaunions  under  his  own  rale.  Desiderius,  stimulated  perhaps 
ndier  by  his  own  daughter's  wrongs  than  by  a  disinterested 
Hpid  for  justice,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  disinherited 
|dnoes,  and  had  requested  the  pope  to  crown  them ;  but  Adriai), 
bom  unwillingness  to  embroil  himself  with  Charles,  and  con- 
Bq[aently  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lombards,  had 
fdmdJ  Charles  now  readily  listened  to  the  petition  of  his 
iDy.  He  asked  Desiderius  to  give  up  the  disputed  territory^ 
nd  offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  compensation,  while 
tbe  pope  sent  repeated  embassies  to  the  Lombard  king,  and  at 
lut  proposed  to  pay  him  the  desired  visit,  on  condition  that 
Desiderius  should  first  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement  by 
iwtoriug  the  rights  of  St.  Peter.  Desiderius,  supposing  that 
Charles  must  be  fully  occupied  by  his  war  with  the  Saxons, 
attempted  to  satisfy  him  with  evasive  answers,  and  even  assured 
Mm  that  the  papal  territory  had  already  been  restored  ;  but  his 
representations  had  no  effect  on  Charles,  who,  in  773,  invaded 
Italy,  besieged  him  in  Pavia,  and  overthrew  the  Lom-  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
hard  dominion.^  Desiderius  was  compelled  to  become  '  '  '  131 
a  monk  at  Liege.**  His  son  Adelgis  escaped  to  Constantinople, 
where,  although  the  honour  of  the  patriciate  was  conferred  on 
him,  Charles  was  able  to  prevent  him  from*  obtaining  ^  ^ 
any  effective  aid  for  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance.* 
Twelve  years  later,  by  a  convention  with  the  Lombard  duke  of 
Benevento,  Charles  became  lord  of  the  remaining  part  of  Italy.-^ 
During  the  siege  of  Pavia,  in  774,  Charles  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  Easter-eve.  The  magistrates  wer(3 
sent  by  the  pope  to  meet  him  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  city.  A  mile  outside  the  walls,  the  soldiery  appeared, 
with  all  the  children  of  the  schools,  who  bore  branches  of  palm 
and  olive,  and  hailed  him  with  hymns  of  welcome.  Li  honour 
of  his  patrician  dignity,*^  the  sacred  crosses  were  carried  forth  as 
for  the  reception  of  an  exarch,  and  Charles,  dismounting  from 
hig  horse  at  the  sight  of  them,  proceeded  on  foot  towards  St. 

'Einbaid,  Vita  Car.  3-6;  Anastas.  181.  was  killed  in  788  in  an  unsncca^sful 

t  Anaotas.  183-5 ;  Einhard,  Annal.  a.d.  invasion  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  (^eo 

773;  Vita  Car.  7.    (Although  I  quote  Pagi,  xiii.  232).    But  others    aa  tlu5 

these  works,  which  bear  the  name  of  Poiitii  Suxo,  1.  i.  a.d.  774)  repre  sent 

Liahard,  together,  it  ought  to  be  men-  him  as  having  died  in  advanced  a;^'o 

tiooed  that  the  annalist  is  now  sup-  at  Constantinople.    (See  Murut.  Auu. 

fjted  not  to  be  identical  with  the  IV.  ii.  4G3;  and  the  notes  on  Thto- 

Uognpbcr.)  ^  Pagi,  xiii.  101.  phanos.) 

*  EiDhaid,  A.D.  774 ;  Schloaser,  252.       i  Einhard,  Vita  Car.  10 ;  Annal.  a.d. 

Accofding  to  Theophanes  (718)  Adelgis,  786. 

vU)  had  taken  the  name  of  Theodotus,         As  to  this,  see  Gregorov.  ii.  40G-0. 
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Peter's,  where  the  pope  and  all  his  clergy  were  assembled  on 
the  steps  and  in  the  principal  porch  of  the  church.  The  king, 
as  he  ascended,  kissed  each  step;^  on  reaching  the  landing-place 
he  embraced  the  pope,  and  taking  him  by  the  right  hand,  en- 
tered the  building,  while  the  clergy  and  monks  loudly  chanted 
^  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'*  He  kept 
the  festival  season  with  a  great  appearance  of  devotion;  he 
enlarged  the  donation  which  Pipin  had  made  to  the  church, 
confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  and  solemnly  laid  the  deed  of  gift  on 
the  apostle's  tomb.™  The  actual  extent  of  his  donation  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  included  not  only  the 
exarchate  of  liavenna,  but  the  dukedoms  of  Spoleto  and  Bene- 
vento,  Venetia,  Istria,  and  other  territories  in  the  north  of  Italy 
— in  short,  almost  the  whole  peninsula — together  with  the 
island  of  Corsica ;°  yet  some  of  these  had  not  as  yet  been 
acquired  by  the  Franks,  and  in  the  event  the  piipal  rule  seems 
to  have  been  really  limited  te  the  exarchate,  which  was  itself 
held  not  in  alwoluto  sovereignty,  but  in  dependence  on  the 
Frankish  monarchs.  It  would  appear,  therefore  (if  the  report 
of  the  donation  may  be  trusted),  that  Charles,  in  his  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  afi*airs  of  Italy,  pro- 
fessed to  bestow  on  the  pope  spoils  which  had  not  at  the  time 
been  fully  won,  and  that  ho  was  afterwards  indisposed  to  carry 
132  his  promises  into  eftect.**  The  king  visited  Rome  again  in  781, 
and  a  third  time  in  787 ;  and  on  each  occasion  the  church  wa» 
enriched  by  gifts,  bestowed,  as  ho  professed  in  the  language  of 
the  age,  "for  the  ransom  of  his  sou1."p  His  connexion  with. 
Adrian  was  cemented  not  only  by  interest,  but  by  personal 
regard,  and  on  hearing  of  the  pope's  death,  he  is  said  to  hav© 
wept  for  him  as  for  a  brother.*i 

In  795,  Adrian  was  succeeded  by  Leo  IH.  The  political  con- 
dition of  Home  for  many  years  before  this  time  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  some  writers,'  it  had  been  a  republic,  under  the 
popes,  from  the  date  of  Pipin's  donation  (a.d.  755)  ;  but  against 
this  view  it  has  been  urged  that  the  letter  of  Adrian  to  the 
emperor  Constantino  and  his  mother,  on  occasion  of  the  second 
council  of  Nicflea,  proves  that  even  so  late  as  785  the  imperial 

*  Ho  therefore  probably  went  up  on  bon,  ix.  489 ;  Murat.  Ann.  IV.  IL  106, 

his  knees,  as  Mr.  GregoroTius  assumes,  IIG,  156 ;  Milmau,  ii.  197-8;  GrcgoroT. 

ii  894.  ii.  398. 

"»  Anastaa.  185-6;  Schrcickh,   xix.  p  "I^  mercede  animiB."  Adrian 

588  ;  Gibbon,  iv.  487.  ad  Carol.,  Patrol,  xcviii.  404;  Scbiockli, 

■  Anastaa.  186.  xix.  592.         i  Einhaid,  Vita  Car.  19. 

«  See  Schruckh,  xix.  588-592;  Gib-  '  As  Pagi,  xiii.  320. 

f 
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lOTereignty  continued  to  be  in  some  degree  acknowledged.^ 
Althoogh,  however,  the  Byzantine  rulers  were  now  in  agreement 
vith  Bome  on  the  question  of  images,  the  older  differences  as  to 
thit  question  had  produced  a  lasting  estrangement ;  so  that 
Leo,  in  announcing  his  election  to  Charlemagne,  sent  him  tlio 
Itnner  of  Rome  with  the  keys  of  St  Peter's  tomb,  and  begged 
him  to  send  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  administering  to 
the  citizens  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Frankish  crown.^ 
TJTiether  we  regard  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  relations  which 
ilieady  existed  between  Home  and  the  Franks,  or  as  a  voluntary 
•rt,  by  which  the  pope,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  powerful  pro- 
tector, placed  himself  and  his  people  in  a  new  relation  of 
dependence — it  proves  both  that  the  connexion  with  the  eastern 
empire  was  severed,  and  that,  if  Kome  had  for  a  time  been 
independent,  it  was  no  longer  so.™ 

The  promotion  of  Leo  deeply  offended  some  relations  of  Adrian 
who  had  occupied  high  positions  in  the  papal  government  They 
waited  upwards  of  three  years  for  an  opportunity  of  April  25, 
gratifying  their  enmity;  and  at  length,  as  the  pope 
was  conducting  a  procession  through  the  streets  of  Home,  a 
party  of  his  enemies  rushed  forth  near  the  monastery  of  St. 
SylTester  on  the  Quirinal,  dispersed  his  imarmed  companions, 
threw  him  from  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
eves  and  tongue.  Whether  from  haste  or  from  pity,"  they  did 
thtir  work  im|x?rfectly ;  but  Paschal  and  Cunipulus,  two  of  133 
Adrian  s  nephews,  who  had  been  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
dra;:g:e<l  the  woimdcnl  jK)i)e  into  the  church  of  the  monastery, 
threw  him  down  before  the  altar,  attempted  to  complete  the 
operations  which  had  been  begun,  and,  after  having  boiiten  him 
cruelly  with  sticks,  left  him  weltering  in  his  blood.  Notwitli- 
Ktanding  all  these  outrages,  Leo  retained  his  siglit  and  his 
sjieecli ;  it  was  popularly  believed  that  he  had  recovered  them 
throngh  the  help  of  St.  Peter.^  By  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
he  was  enabled  to  escape  from  Rome ;  under  the  escort  of  tho 
duke  of  Spoleto,  a  vassal  of  the  Frankish  king,  he  reached  that 
city ;  and  Charles,  who  was  detained  in  the  north  by  the  Saxon 

•  GieseL  II.  i.  41.   (See  below,  p.  602-3. 

153.)  '  Annstas.  197-8.    (Poo  tho  various 

•  Einhnnl,  a.d.  796.  See  Gregorov.  accounts  in  Mumt.  Ann.  IV.  ii.  2U2-o ; 
ii.  503-511.  Acti  SS.  Jun.  12,  p.  575  ;  and  Grogorov. 

■  See  Schrockh,  xix.  600 ;  Ellen<lf»rf,  ii.  526.)   Tho  monk  of  St.  Ciall  a«suri  M 

L  195 :  Gregorov.  ii.  511-3, 520-1  j  Waitz,  us  that  both  for  use-  and  for  jippeamncc. 

iii  165-6.  tho  new  eyes  were  far  better  than  tho  old. 

'  Theophan.  732 ;   Schrockb,  xix.  Gesta  Caroli,  i.  28. 
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war,  on  receiying  a  report  of  his  sufieringB,  myited  him  to 
Paderbom,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honour." 

About  the  same  time  that  Leo  arrived  at  P^erbom,  soma 
envoys  from  Rome  appeared  there,  with  serious  charges  against 
him.  Charles  promised  to  investigate  these  charges  at  Borne  $ 
and,  after  having  sent  back  the  pope  with  a  convoy  of  two  arch- 
bishops, five  bishops,  and  five  counts,  who  re-established  him  jn 
^         his  see,  the  king  himself  proceeded  by  slow  and  indirect 

journeys  towards  the  city,  where  he  arrived  in  the  end 
of  November,  800.*   The  inquiry  into  Leo's  case  was  opened 

before  an  assembly  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  • 

nobles;  but  no  testimony  was  produced  against  the 
pope,  and  the  prelates  and  clergy  who  were  present  declined 
the  office  of  judging,  on  the  gromid  of  an  opinion  which  had 
gradually  grown  up,  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  not 
amenable  to  any  human  (or,  rather,  perhaps,  to  any  ecclesiastic&l) 
Dec  23   j^^S*^^^^***  ^^-^  declared  himself  ready  to 

clear  his  innocence  by  an  oath ;  and  on  a  later  daj, 
he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  solemnly  swore  on  the  Gospeb 
that  he  had  neither  committed  nor  instigated  the  offences  which 
134  were  laid  to  his  charge.®  The  conspirators  who  had  been  con* 
cemed  in  the  assault  on  liim  were  soon  after  tried,  and,  as  tfaej 
could  make  no  defence,  were  condemned  to  death ;  but  at  the 
pope's  request  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment.^ 

But,  between  the  purgation  of  Leo  and  the  trial  of  his  as- 
sailants an  important  event  had  taken  place.  On  Christmas-day 
— ^the  first  day  of  the  ninth  century,  according  to  the  reckoning 
then  observed  in  the  west* — Charles  attended  mass  in  St.  Peter's, 
when,  as  he  was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  the  pope  suddenly 
placed  a  splendid  crown  on  his  head,  and  the  vast  congregation 
burst  forth  into  acclamations  of  "  Life  and  victory  to  Charles; 
crowned  by  God  emperor  of  Rome ! "  ^  Leo  then  proceeded  to 


■  Einhard.  a.d.  799 ;  Poeta  Saxo,  255  ; 
Anastas.  19S.        »  Einliard,  a.d.  800. 

^  Anastas.  199 ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  563 ; 
and  Giesel.  I.  ii.  403-4 ;  II.  L  43 ;  Waitz, 
iii.  168. 

Aiiaatas.  199.  The  nature  of  these 
charges  is  unknown.  Alcuin  mentions 
the  intrigues  of  some  persons  who 
attempted  to  get  the  pope  deposed  for 
adultery  or  perjury.  lie  tit»its  the 
matter  very  tenderly,  as  if  he  bolieveti 
l^eo  to  be  guilty,  yet  wished  to  uphold 
the  credit  of  the  lloman  St-e.  (Ep.  92  : 
Lorenz,  Life  of  Alcuin.  199-201.)  The 
words  of  Loo*B  purgation,  "nec  per- 


•petravi  neo  perpetrari  Justi"  (Perti, 
Leges,  ii.  15),  seem  inconsistent  wi& 
the  idea  that  uncbastity  was  the  an 
imputtxl  to  him.  Dean  Milman  {ii.  205) 
therefore  thinks  that  he  was  chaigea 
with  spiritual  adultery — f.  e,  simony^ 
sin  of  which  Alcuin  writes,  in  803,  that 
it  prevailed  almost  up  to  the  apo«tolifi 
chair  (Ep.  116).  Yet  the^um  need  not 
relate  to  all  the  charges. 

<  Einhard,  A J>.  801 ;  Ado,  AJk  800 
(Patrol,  cxxiii.). 

«  Teulet.  n.  in  Einhard,  i.  249. 

'  "  Carolo  piissimo  Angusto  a  Deo 
coronato,  magno,  pocifico  impezatoti, 
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iDomt  Charles  and  his  son  Pipin,  king  of  Italy,  and  led  the 
wiy  in  doing  homage  to  the  new  emperor.*  In  conversation 
with  his  attendants,  Charles  professed  great  surprise  and  even 
displeasnre,  at  the  coronation,  declaring  that,  if  be  had  expected 
nek  a  scene,  not  even  the  holiness  of  the  Christmas  festival 
should  have  induced  him  to  go  into  the  church  on  that  day.^ 
There  can,  however,  be  little  question  that  his  elevation  to  the 
imperial  dignity  had  been  before  arranged.  Perhaps  the  idea 
hid  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  letter  in  which  his  confidential 
friend  Alcuin  spoke  of  the  popedom,  the  empire,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Franks  as  the  three  highest  dignities  in  the  world, 
and  pointed  out  how  unworthily  the  imperial  throne,  the  higher 
of  the  two  secular  monarchies,  was  then  filled.*  On  his  way 
to  Rome,  the  king  had  visited  Alcuin  at  Tours ;  and  he  now 
received  from  him  as  a  Christmas-gift  a  Bible  corrected  by  the 
leaned  abbot's  own  hand,  with  a  letter  in  which  the  present  was 
nid  to  be  intended  in  honour  of  the  imperial  power.*^  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  assumption  of  the  empire  had 
been  settled  between  Charles  and  Leo  during  the  pope's  resi- 
dence at  Paderbom ;  or,  at  leasts  that  Leo  had  there  discovered 
the  king's  inclination,  and  that  Alcuin  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  secret." 

Yet  we  need  not  tax  Charles  with  insincerity  in  his  expressions 
of  dissatisfSEu*tion  after  the  coronation ;  rather,  as  dissimulation  135 
was  no  part  of  his  general  character,  we  may  suppose  that, 
while  he  had  desired  the  imperial  title,  he  was  displeased  at  tlie 
manner  in  which  it  was  conferred.  He  may  have  regarded 
the  pope's  act  as  premature,  and  as  an  interference  with  his 
own  plans.  He  may  have  seen  that  it  was  capable  of  such  an 
interpretation  as  was  afterwards  actually  put  upon  it — ^as  if  the 
pope  were  able  to  bestow  the  empire  by  liis  own  authority — 
a  pretension  altogether  inconsistent  witli  the  whole  spirit  of 
Charlemagne's  policy."  Perhaps  it  had  been  the  king's  inten- 
tion to  procure  his  election  by  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  to 
be  crowned  by  the  pope,  as  the  Greek  emperors,  after  having 

fill  et  Tictoria."  (Aoast.  199.)  The  that  the  idea  of  the  empire  arose  in  tlio 
■etricml  Uognpher  thus  poraphiBaes     mind  of  Charles  as  the  case  of  I^) 


tke  ay- 


pressed  Italian  aflliirs  on  hin  attention, 
It.  40o,  scqq. 


«  Schrorkh,  xix.  24;  Rettb.  i.  4:n  ; 
Milman.ii.  2()t) ;  Mounier,  Vie  d*Alcuin, 
225-6.  See  Murat.  Ann.  IV.  ii.  212-5 ; 
Waite,  iii.  173 ;  Gregorov.  ii  643-8. 


k  Ale.  Epp.  103,  185 ;  Lorenz,  278-0. 


»  Loden,  iv.  420-4. 
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been  elected  by  the  representatives  of  their  subjects^  were  crowned 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  whereas  he  had  now  been 
surprised  into  receiving  the  empire  from  the  pope,  when  the 
acclamations  of  the  Bomans  did  not  precede,  bnt  followed  on, 
the  imposition  of  the  crown  by  Leo.**  Although,  however,  the 
pope's  act  was  capable  of  an  interpretation  agreeable  to  the  daims 
of  his  successors  in  later  times,  such  claims  ai)pear  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne ;  Leo,  after  having  placed 
the  crown  on  his  brow,  was  the  first  to  do  homage  to  him  as  a 
subject  of  the  empire.^ 

l^y  the  coronation  of  Charles,  Bome  was  finally  separated  from 
the  Greek  empire,  and  again  became  the  acknowledged  capital 
of  the  west,  while  the  emperor  was  invested  with  the  double 
character  of  head  of  western  Christendom  and  representative  of 
the  ancient  civilisation.'i  The  Byzantine  court  was  naturally 
oflrcnde<l  by  a  stop  which  appeared  to  invade  its  rights,  both 
of  dignity  tmd  of  sovereignty ;  but  Charles,  by  a  conciliatoiy 
policy,  overcame  the  irritation :  his  imperial  title  was  acknow- 
letlged  by  the  ambaasadors  of  Nicephorus  in  812,  and  the  Greek 
emj>erors  addressed  his  son  as  emperor,  although  not  of  Bome^ 
but  of  the  Franks/ 
136  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,"  or  Charlemagne,  from  the 
A.D.  768-  time  of  his  father's  death,  extended  to  nearly  half  a 
centuiy.  His  fame  rests  not  only  on  his  achievements 
as  a  warrior  and  as  a  conqueror,  but  on  his  legislation  and  ad- 


»  Funck,  Ludwig  dor  Fromme,  243 ; 
Ellendorf,  i.  198-9.  Cf.  Waitz.  iii.  175. 
Oznnam  uuggcHltj  tbut  Charles  was 
uvcrtse  from  sinkiug  his  German  nation- 
ality in  the  tnulitions  of  Kooie,  and 
tliftt  he  did  not  for  some  time  accom- 
modate himnelf  to  the  change  (362). 
But  the  Capital.  Aquisgr.  of  802,  which 
M.  Ozanam  quotes,  seems  to  bo  against 
this. 

p  Giannone,  i.  511,  seqq. ;  Schroekh, 
xix.  605  ;  Neaudcr,  v.  165 ;  Milman,  ii 
207-8. 

Siamondi,  ii.  383;  Milman,  ii. 
207-8  ;  Waitz.  iii.  177-9. 

'  Einhard,  Vita  Cm.  28;  Schlosser, 
281;  Mart-in,  ii.  487;  Waitz,  iii.  180. 
The  question  whether  Charlemagne's 
unporial  title  was  intended  to  superst^de 
that  of  the  Byzantines — either  on  the 
supposition  that  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred from  east  and  west  (Gesta  Epp. 
Metens.  Patrol,  clxii  1.593;  Baron.  800. 
91-3),  or  that  ho  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  vacated  by  the  dethronement  of 


Constantino  YI.  (Chron.  LAurisham. 
A.D.  801,  Pertz,  i  38;  Chron.  Moissiac. 
ib.  305;  Palgrave,  English  Common- 
wealth, i.  489-492;  Normandy  and 
England,  i  29;  Bryee's  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  London,  1866),  neotl  not  be 
hero  discussed.  See  Mr.  HaUam's  rc- 
murks,  Suppl.  Notes,  26-8.  In  kU-r 
times  the  emperors  of  the  "East  and  nf 
the  West  quarrelled  about  the  title, 
each  of  them  assuming  it  for  himself 
while  he  styled  the  other  king.  For  the 
Byzantine  view  of  the  question,  see 
Cinnanius,  v.  10 ;  for  the  western  view, 
Henry  of  HervoH,  39. 

■  The  epithet  Magnus  was  not  given 
to  him  until  after  his  death  (Pogi,  xiii. 
536),  but  the  name  is  so  estnbhshed  in 
history  that  the  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
it  are  not  likely  to  be  successful.  M. 
Michelet  asserts  that  the  name  Charle- 
magne ia  not  formed  from  Carolttt 
Magnus,  but  from  CaHoman  (ii.  33). 
But  his  arguments  are  ridiculous. 
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ministration  both  in  civil  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  on  his  care 
for  the  advancement  of  learning,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture, 
of  architecture,  and  the  other  arts  of  peace ;  on  the  versatility 
and  capacity  of  a  mind  which  embraced  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  details  in  the  vast  and  various  system  of  which  ho 
WI8  the  head.  His  wars,  aggressive  in  their  form,  were  essentially 
defensive ;  his  purpose  was,  to  consolidate  the  populations  which 
had  settled  in  the  territories  of  the  western  empire,  and  to 
secure  them  against  the  assaults  of  newer  migrations.  Carrying 
his  arms  against  those  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
tn  attack,  he  extended  his  dominions  to  the  Eider  and  to  the 
Ehro,  over  Brittany  and  Aquitaine,  far  towards  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  eastward  to  the  Theiss  and  the  Save.*  The  impression 
which  he  produced  on  the  Greeks  is  shown  by  their  proverb, 
■•Have  the  Frank  for  thy  friend,  but  not  for  thy  neighbour."" 
His  influence  and  authority  reached  from  Scotland  to  Persia ; 
the  great  caliph  Haroun  al  Kaschid  exchanged  presents  with 
him,  and  complimented  him  by  sending  him  the  keys  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  and,  although  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was 
broken  up  after  his  death,  the  effect  of  its  union  remained  in 
the  connexion  of  western  Christendom  by  one  common  bond.y 
With  so  much  that  is  grand  and  noble,  there  was,  indeed,  in 
Citarlemagne  not  a  little  that  deserves  reprobation.  The  seizure 
of  his  brother's  dominions  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephews  was 
in  injustice  altogether  without  excuse  ;  his  policy  was  sometimes 
ih:Tn,  even  to  cruelty ;  and  his  personal  conduct  was  stained  by 
an  excessive  dissoluteness,  which  continued  even  to  his  latest 
V'-ars,  and  of  which  the  pimishment  was  believed  to  have  been 
ftJTealed  by  visions  after  his  death."  But  witli  this  exception, 
his  private  character  appears  such  as  to  increase  the  admiration  137 
which  is  due  to  his  greatness  as  a  sovereign.  He  was  in  general 
mild,  open,  and  generous ;  his  family  afl'ections  were  warm,  and 
liis  friendships  were  sincere  and  steady.* 


•  Gnizot,  ii.  188-191. 

•  Emlwrci,  15.  »  Il>i(l. 

'  Quart.  Rev.  xlriii.  423.  S<.h)  too 
Lilirii,  y.  ISivG;  Waitz,  iv.  535;  and 
>r  J.  Stt^phun's  Third  Lecture  on 
Mdrm  History. 

•  VLao  8.  Wettini,  ap.  MabiUon, 
Acti  Ben.  v.  2(>5,  seqq.  Cf.  Annal. 
ri  4fri,  where  MabiUon  treats  tlic  vibiou 
«i  n-ry  qaeb-tionable.  "  1  padri  Bollun- 
>i>ti,  ed  altri.  considerate  tante  virtii,  e 
iiudaiiuaiEieiite  la  religiouo  di  questo 


gran  prindpc,  hanno  sustenuto  chc  si 
fatte  concubine  fosdero  moj^li  di  co- 
Hcienza ;  mogli,  conn.'  suol  dirai,  della 
niano  sinistra;  e  pero  lecitc,  o  non  con- 
trarie  agl'insegnanienti  della  chiesa,  la 
quale  iK)i  solnmente  nil  C.mt'ilio  di 
Trento  diedc  un  ini«?liorc  n-i^olamento 
al  sacro  contratto  del  niatriniouio.  Si 
cio  ben  suffista,  ne  lascero  io  ad  altri  la 
dieisione"  (Murat.  Ann.  IV.  ii.  200). 
The  Vision  of  Wettin  is  enonjijh  to  <  x- 
pose  this  Huppositiou.      •  Jiiuhard,  li>. 
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The  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  barbarians  were  not 
religious  in  their  origin ;  but  religion  soon  became  involved  in 
them.  His  conquests  carried  the  Gospel  in  their  train,  and* 
mistaken  as  were  some  of  the  means  wliich  were  employed  for  iti 
propagation,  the  result  was  eventually  good«^  Of  his  fifty-three 
campaigns,  eighteen  were  against  the  Saxons  of  Grermany.* 
Between  this  people  and  the  Franks  wars  had  been  waged  trim 
time  to  time  for  two  hundred  years.  Sometimes  the  Franks 
penetrated  to  the  Weser,  and  imposed  a  tribute  which  was  irre- 
gularly paid ;  sometimes  the  Saxons  pushed  their  incursions  as 
lar  as  the  Khine ;  and  on  the  borders  of  the  territories  the  more 
uncivilised  of  each  nation  carried  on  a  constant  system  of  piUage 
and  petty  annoyance  against  their  neighbours.^  The  Saxon  tribes 
were  divided  into  three  great  associations — ^the  Westphaliaiu^ 
the  Angarians,  and  the  Ostphalians ;  they  had  no  king,  and  were 
accustomed  to  choose  a  leader  ooly  in  the  case  of  a  national 
war.®  Their  valour  is  admitted  even  by  the  Frankish  writers; 
tlie  perfidy  which  is  described  as  characteristic  of  them  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  explained  and  palliated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  without  any  central  government  which  could  make  engage- 
ments binding  on  the  whole  nation.' 

The  war  with  the  Saxons  lasted  thirty-three  years — from 
772  to  805.  In  the  first  campaign,  Charlemagne  destroyed 
the  great  national  idol  called  the  Irminsul,  which  stood  in  a 
mountainous  and  woody  district  near  Ercsburg  (now  Stadtberg).' 


b  Rcrttb.  ii.  374,  394. 

^  Bee  a  list  of  Lis  expeditions  in 
Guizot,  ii.  18G. 

<»  Einhard,  7  ;  Kettb.  ii.  382. 

•  Pol'ta  Saxo,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  228.  See 
Ludon,  iv.  277. 

'  Martin,  ii.  258 ;  Miluian.  ii.  220. 

fi  Einhard,  a.d.  772.  What  the  Ir- 
minsid  waw,  w  mattiT  of  coujt'ctnrc. 
The  ln.st  syllable,  which  answers  to  tiie 
in(>d(;m  German  Sa^ile,  may,  like  thiit 
word,  <Jeii(>te  either  a  j>?7/ar  or  a  slatve. 
By  mme  writers  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Irininsul  was  a  statue  of  Hermes!  (see 
Meibohm,  cited  below).  Others  think 
that  Irinin  means  the  German  hero 
Herman  or  Anuinius,  aud  tliat  the  std 
was  a  figme  of  him.  (See  (Jrimm, 
Deutsche  Mvtholoffie,  327.)  This  is 
tJio  opinion  of  Luden  (iv.  282-4.  r)20), 
although  he  thinks  tliat  the  Saxons, 
while  tlioy  retained  the  name,  had  lost 
the  memory  of  its  origin.  But  it  would 
seem  rather  tliat  innin  is  an  adjective, 
meaning  »<ro7»y,2W)iccr/u/  (Kettb.  li.  385), 


or  universal  (Grimm,  104);  and  thu 
tlie  Irmirmd  is  suiiposed  to  have  been 
a  huge  trunk  of  a  tree,  placed  erect,  and 
regarded  by  the  Saxons  as  supporting 
the  universe.  (See  Adam  of  Bremen, 
i.  8.  in  Perlz,  yii.  285.).  Grimm  (759) 
renders  it  altissima,  universalis  oo- 
lumua,''  and  connects  the  Irmiusul  with 
the  tree  Yggdrasil  of  Scandinavian  mr- 
thology  (for  which  see  Thorpe,  North- 
em  Mytholopy,  i.  11-3.  Loml.  1851). 
Comp.  Schri»ckh,  xix.  25(5;  Turner,  i. 
222-G;  Pfihter,  i.  417;  Pertz.  iu.  423 
(note  on  Widukind,  i.  12) ;  Milman,  ii. 
219;  Herzog,  iii.  161.  Dean  Milman 
api>earB  to  mo  to  have  somewhat  mis- 
rej)re8ented  Luden  s  feeling  as  to  the  de- 
Btruction  of  this  monument.  Meibohm, 
in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Germ.  Bemm  Scrip- 
tores,  has  a  dissertiition  on  the  subject, 
and  mentions  (18,  31)  a  story  that  the 
monument  was  not  destroyed,  but  WM 
buried  by  command  of  (jharlemagne, 
and  being  afterwards  dug  np,  was 
placed  in  the  catliedral  of  Hilifcsheim 
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The  Saxons  retaliated  in  the  following  year  by  attacking  the  138 
nooasterieB  and  churches  planted  on  their  frontiers,  killing  or 
driving  out  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  laying  the  country  waste 
»  &r  as  the  Bhine.^  Sturmi,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Fulda,  carrying  with  him  the  relics  of  his 
master.'  The  Saxons  associate  their  old  idolatry  with  their 
Dfttionality,  and  the  Gospel  with  the  interest  of  the  Franks.^ 

A  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Lebuin  has  been  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  Saxon  war,  but  ought  probably  to  be  referred  to 
a  mnewhat  later  date.*"  Lebuin,  an  Englishman,  had  preached 
vitk  much  success  and  had  built  several  churches  among  the 
Frisians  about  the  Yssel,  when  an  incursion  of  the  neighbouring 
heathens  disturbed  him  in  his  labours.  On  this  he  determined 
kildly  to  confront  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  in  all  their  force, 
and,  uidetorred  by  the  warnings  of  his  friends,  he  appeared  in 
his  pontifical  robes  in  the  national  assembly  of  the  Saxons, 
wliich  was  held  at  Marklo,  on  the  Weser.  He  spoke  to  them  of 
the  true  Grod,  he  denounced  their  idolatry,  and  told  them  that, 
mieai  they  would  receive  the  Gospel  and  be  baptised,  Grod  had 
ilerreed  their  ruin  by  means  of  a  powerful  king,  not  from  afar, 
bat  from  their  own  neighbourhood,  who  would  sweep  them  away 
like  a  torrent.  The  effect  of  sudi  an  address  was  violently  to 
exasperate  the  Saxons;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some 
ffif-mU-rs  of  the  assembly  saved  the  zealous  missionary  from  the 
rsisrc-  of  their  brethren.  The  pagans  burnt  his  church  at 
I»'  V«'ntt?r,  and  in  cunrfeiiucnce  of  this  outrage  Charlemagne  with 
ihe  Franks,  who  were  niformed  of  it  when  met  in  council  at 
\Vi>rnj5,  resolved  on  an  exixjdition  against  tlieiii." 
Th»-  al>sence  of  Charlemagne  on  expeditions  in  other  quarters, 
in  Italy  or  in  Spain,  was  always  the  signal  for  a  rising  of  the 
Sii.ius.  After  a  time,  as  wo  arc  told  by  an  annalist  of  his 
r-ifrn,**  he  was  provoked  by  their  re|x.NittHl  treacheries  to  nsolvtj 
•  n  ilio  conversion  or  extermination  of  the  whole  race.  In  his 
iittPinpts  at  conversion,  however,  he  met  with  (liffi(;ulties  which 
it  woiihl  sf.*em  that  lui  had  not  ex})ectc<l.  When^.'ver  the  Saxons 
»«irw  defeated,  multitudes  of  them  submitted  to  baptism  without 
MV  knowle<lgeor  Injlief  of  Christitm  doctrine  ;P  but  on  the  first 

— T^iently  a  fable  invented  for  tlie       ^  Kettb.  ii.  r»S3.         »  II..  40G. 
akrof  idt-'ntifying  it  witli  an  alabister       "  Vit.  S.  Ixbiiini,  np.  IVrtz,  ii.  3G2-3. 

pi-sr  which  seires  as  a  candehibrum  in  Sco  T.udvn,  iv.  'JSl. 
Qa:  "iiurrh.  "  Kinhnrd,  a.d.  77.). 

'  Puettt   Sozo.    ap.  Pertz,  i.  230 ;       p  *'  S<.>lita  bimulutiono,"  saja  the  an- 

fc-R/;..  ii.  375,  404.  nnlist.    Eiiih.  a.d.  7b0;   coinp.  Vit 

EipJ,  Vita  Stnnn.  24  (Patrol,  cv.).  Car.  7. 
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opportunity  they  revolted,  and  again  professed  the  religion  of 
139  their  fathers.    The  long  war  was  carried  on  with  much  loss  on 
both  sides ;  on  one  occasion  Charlemagne  beheaded  4500  pii- 
A  D  782    ^^^^  ^  been  given  up  to  him  as  having  shared 

*  in  the  last  insurrection,*^  and  this  frightful  bloodshec^ 
instead  of  striking  the  expected  terror  into  the  barbariaiui^ 
excited  them  to  an  unusually  widenspread  and  formidable  rising 
in  the  following  year/  A  chief  named  Widikind  had  thus  fiff 
been  the  soul  of  the  Saxon  movements.  After  every  reverse,  be 
contrived  to  escape  to  Dcntnark,  where  he  found  a  refuge  with 
the  king,  who  was  his  brother-in-law ;  and  when  his  countrymen 
were  ripe  for  a  renewal  of  their  attempts,  he  reappeared  to  act 
as  their  leader.  But  in  785,  having  secured  a  promise  of  inb 
punity,  he  surrendered  himseK,  together  with  his  brother  Abbo^ 
imd  was  baptised  at  Attigny,  where  Charlemagne  officiated  as 
his  sponsor ;  and — w^hether  an  intelligent  conviction  contributed 
to  his  change  of  religious  profession,  whether  it  arose  solely 
from  despair  of  the  Saxon  cause,  or  whether  his  conversion  was 
merely  to  a  belief  in  that  God  whose  worshippers  had  been 
proved  the  stronger  party — his  engagements  to  the  king  were 
faithfully  kept.'  The  Saxons  were  now  subdued  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  and  many  of  the  fiercer  idolaters  among  them  sought  an 
asylum  in  Scandinavia,  where  they  joined  the  piratical  bands 
which  had  already  begun  their  plundering  expeditions,  and  which 
were  soon  to  become  the  terror  of  the  more  civilised  nations  of 
Euroj)e.* 

Charlemagne  proceeded  to  enact  a  law  of  extreme  severity." 
It  denounces  the  penalty  of  death  against  the  refusal  of  baptism; 
against  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  after  the  manner  of  the 
pagans ;  against  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  if  this  be  done  in  contempt 
of  Christianity;  against  setting  fire  to  churches  or  violently 
entering  them  and  robbing  them ;  against  the  murder  of  bishops^ 
priests,  or  deacons ;  against  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and 
against  some  barbaric  superstitions.*    All  persons  were  to  pay  a 

1  Einlinnl,  a.d.  782  ;  Poiita  Saxo,  ap.  500 ;  Rettb.  ii.  384. 

Pertz,  i.  288  ;  Ozanjini,  249.  "  "  Cupitula  de  partibus  Saxoni*" 

'  Sisinoiidi,  ii.  294  ;  louden,  iv.  837.  (Paderborn,  a.d.  785).   Pertz,  Leges,  i 

•  Einhurd,  a.d.  785 ;  Martin,  ii.  300  ;  48-50. 

l?L'ttb.  ii.  407-8.   See  the  Acta  SS.  »  "Si  quia  a  diabolo  deceptos  rre- 

Jan.  7,  wh(tre  a  story,  apparently  of  diderit,  Kcoundum  morf-m  pugunorom, 

later  djite,  is  told,  that  he  waa  converted  virum  uliquem  aut  focminam  strigam 

by  seeing  a  Ijcnutiful  child  entering  tho  estse  et  homines  comedere,  et  propter 

I iloutha  of  comiuuuicants  on  Easter-day,  hoc  ipsam  inceuderit,  vel  eamem  ejut 

p.  354.  ad  cojiiedendum  dtderit^  vd  tjMam  etmM- 

*  Eiiiliord,  Yita  Car.  14 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  derit,  cupititf  seutciiitia  puuiotur.*'  (c.  6.) 
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tenth  jiart  of  their  "  substance  and  labour  "  to  the  churchj  All  110 
children  were  to  be  baptised  within  a  year  from  their  birth,  and 
{larents  who  should  neglect  to  comply  with  the  law  in  this 
r»\«Ji)eot  were  to  be  fined  in  proportion  to  their  quality.  Fines 
Here  alsso  enacted  a<rainst  those  who  should  sacrifice  in  groves, 
or  do  any  other  act  of  jnigan  worship.  In  the  case  of  those 
offences  which  were  punishable  with  death,  the  law  did  not 
admit  the  pecuniary  commutations  which  were  a  feature  of  all 
the  Germanic  cotles ;  but  instead  of  them  there  was  the  remark- 
able provision,  that,  if  any  person  guilty  of  such  offences  would 
of  his  own  accord  confess  them  to  a  priest,  and  express  a  desire 
to  do  penance,  his  life  should  be  spared  on  the  testimony  of  the 
priest.*  The  rigour  of  this  capitulary  was  unlike  the  general 
c-hara<'ter  of  Charlemagne's  legislation,  and  was  meant  to  be  only 
tem|)orary.  It  was  modified  by  an  enactment  twelve  years 
later,  which  again  allowed  the  principle  of  composition  for 
capitail  offences.* 

The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  was  urged  on  by  a  variety  of 
measures.  Gifts  and  threats  were  employed  to  gain  them.** 
Charlemagne  offered  them  union  with  the  Franks  on  equal 
t*Tni«,  freedom  from  tribute,  and  exemption  from  all  other 
ii]i])Osts  except  tithes.*  Bishopricks  were  gradually  established 
among  them,  monasteries  were  foundeil  in  thinly  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, to\^iis  grew  up  aroimd  these  new  foundations,  and  each 
Wcaine  a  centre  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  of 
«-*ivili.siti<'n.**  The  Saxon  youths  who  were  re(H*ivetl  as  hostages 
w*-re  ce.niiniitte^l  to  bishops  and  abbots  for  instruction ;®  and,  by  a 
>lr.»ntr  measure  of  iHjliry,ten  thousand  Saxons  wer<^  in  804  roniove<l 
trom  th»-ir  own  country  into  the  ohl<*r  Frankish  territory,  wh^ro 
they  iM.'^-ame  incorixjrated  with  the  conqueror's  original  subjct'ts.^ 


'  »:j  Th«  wnnl.-  iri  ilalii's,  which  nrp  cK-Jirly 
Ji:'<:'-il  a'pr;!!!!!?!  mfi-rntittitn^  Oz:uiuni 
aIh-ut'IIv  ti«»!iil.s  u  cliar'TO  o{ ninnilnilifin 
the  <ii  rm.ius  (227  ;  coinji.  Ki  tth. 
\'-J*f}.    (irimm  rontr.uits  lliis  lnvr 
¥  :h  the  siiftrBtition  which  luw  prc- 
in  I*  #iu»^  places  cvcii  to  oiir  own 
\i'L,  • — "  Jt  isi  not  witchcraft,  but  tlio 
k.:  .'•uji]»<»*.«l  witch«  s  that  the  (-n- 

.!«-ri*:'l  l;iwiJrnounni'rtasdiiibt»licftlaml 
i.5*!h.  a."  iMiLsi  hc  Mytlu)l.  1021. 
7  Ist  u  ri>n:«titutioii  of  the  prmMlin^ 
(T?*!)  fh«.-  Saxons  were  bound  to 
fcurjrx  11  I'li-U.'  ( iinin»n»)  to  evory  church 
k>l  ti'i'uv  U'Tiths  iiiid  nintlui  (imynimtd 
"•hi  h  mill  lie fXplttinMl  l«:ru:ifter,p.  201$) 
a»  xht:  bishops  and  clergy.  (Pcrtz,  lA-gcn, 


ii.  Appcnil.  1.)  lJut  tlio  flocunit'iit  i.s 
(|Ui!stioniii)le,  and  tho  lcHirnc<l  c<libir 
iHpccially  bUdpecta  tho  onhr  us  to 
ninths.  •      1  ^• 

*  L'apitul.  S;iX(>n.  a.d.  71»7  (IVrtz, 
L«?«;cs.  i.  7;')) ;  comp.  Ucttb.  ii.  5lH. 

b  Alcuiu,  Ep.  :J  (A.I).  7"J0). 

«  Einh.  Vita  Car.  7  ;  Kottb.  ii.  409- 
410. 

Maliill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  III.  xxxiii.; 
Ozanani,  2<5i).  For  the  ilali-.s  of  tlio 
Saxon  bishopricks,  SSchrockli,  xix. 
270;  U.  tt]>.  ii.  417:  (JicHcl.  IL.  i.  M:;. 

«  Sit;  a  list  in  IVrtz,  L»'«ri's,  1.  Si»  (a.t». 
S02).  This  was  n  pratrdlv  tloiic.  IMti). 
ii.  :^U2. 

'  Einhard,  7;  Ucttb.  ii.  302. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  G06PEL. 
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A  like  system  of  extending  the  profession  of  the  Gh)8pe] 
liis  conquests  was  pursued  by  Charlemagne  in  other  qaarl 
as  among  the  Frisians,  the  Wiltzes  (a  Slavonic  people  no: 
the  Elbe),  the  Bavarians,  the  Avars  in  Pannonia,  and  the  '. 
mians.  Among  the  missionaries  who  were  most  distingc 
141  in  the  work  of  conversion  were  Gregory,  abbot  of  litre 
Liiudger,  a  Frisian,  who  had  studied  under  Alcuin  at  Yorl 
became  bishop  of  Mimigardeneford  (Munster);**  Willeh 
Northumbrian,  bishop  of  Bremen  Sturmi,  of  Fulda,  and 
archbishop  of  Salzburg.'^  Ingo,  who  laboured  in  Carinthia 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  singular  means  which  h^ 
to  convince  the  heathens  of  their  inferior  condition — ^adm 
some  Christian  slaves  to  his  own  table,  while  for  their  u 
verted  masters  food  was  set  outside  the  door,  as  for  dogs, 
inquiries  to  which  this  distinction  gave  rise  are  said  to 
resulted  in  a  great  accession  of  converts.™ 

But  although  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  did  much  to  s 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  the  means  which  he  emp 
wore  open  to  serious  objection.  The  enforcement  of 
naturally  raised  a  prejudice  against  the  faith  of  which  this 
ment  was  made  a  condition,  and  in  793  it  even  produ 
revolt  of  the  Saxons.**  Alcuin  often  remonstrated  agains 
imwise  exaction.**  He  acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of  ti 
but  how,  he  asked,  would  an  impost  which  was  ill  borne 
by  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  catholic  chur 
endured  by  a  rude  and  barbarous  race  of  neophytes  ?  ^ 
the  apostles . have  enforced  it  in  such  circumstances? 
confirmed  in  the  faith,  the  converts  might  properly  be  sub 
to  burdens  of  this  kind ;  but  until  then,  it  would  be  a  gri 
error  to  risk  the  faith  itself  for  the  sake  of  tithes.  I 
manner  he  argued  against  the  indiscriminate  administrat 
baptism.  Instruction,  he  said,  should  first  be  given  in  the 
heads  of  Cliristian  doctrine  and  i)ractice,  and  then  the  sacn 
should  follow.  Baptism  may  be  forced  on  men,  but 
cannot.  Baptism  received  without  understanding  or  faitl 
person  capable  of  reason,  is  but  an  unprofitable  washing 

*  Bee  p.  117.  SS.  Mai.  19.  p.  334) :  bot  he  a 

Vita  S.  Liiid<X(  ri,  Pertz,  ii.  405,  Rcqq.  him  father  and  son.    Kettb.  ii.  2 

On  the  nnme  of  \m  see,  s€<>  Rettb.  ii.  CJonvereio  Bagoariorum  et 

429.     «  Vita  S.  Willeh.,  Pcrtz,  ii.  380.  anonim,  c  7  (Pcrtz,  xi.).  Ginzi 

^  Schrcickli,  xix.  288  ;  Rottb.  ii.  238.  to  misunderstand  the  passage  in 

Alcuin  in  his  lettors  calls  Arno  brother,  Ingo  a  duke  (69). 

which  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that  «»  Einh.  a.d.  793 ;  DiiUinger, 

they  were  related  in  that  degree  (Acta  «  Epp.  28. 31,  37,  79,  80,  &c. 
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He  urges  that  new  converts  should  be  treated  with 
tenderness,  and  that  able  preachers,  of  such  character  as 
ot  bring  discredit  on  their  teaching,  should  be  sent  to 
;t  them.^ 

ing  the  latter  part  of  the  Merovingian  period,  learning 
ontinually  declined.  A  new  era  of  intellectual  activity  142 
:)egan.*'  Charlemagne  himself  made  earnest  efforts  to 
the  defects  of  his  early  training.  He  began  in  mature 
3  learn  the  art  of  writing;  but,  although  he  practised 
atly,  he  never  attained  facility  in  it,  or,  at  least,  he  was 
3  to  master  the  difficulties  of  the  ornamental  calligraphy 
ich  the  professional  writers  of  the  time  prided  themselves." 
:e  told  that  he  became  as  familiar  with  Latin  as  with  his 
?r  tongue,  and  that,  although  he  could  not  express  himself 
reacbness  in  Greek,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
The  object  of  his  endeavours  was  necessarily  rather  to 
'  the  ancient  Eoman  culture  than  to  originate  a  new 
:nre ;  °  yet,  while  he  encouraged  the  study  of  the  classic 
iges  among  his  subjects,  be  did  not  neglect  his  native 
Ein;  he  laboured  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  cultivated 
e  by  reducing  it  to  a  grammatical  system,  he  collected  its 
eroic  ballads,  and  gave  Teutonic  names  to  the  winds  and 
5  months.*  Nor,  although  his  care  for  the  German  was 
seconded  in  his  own  time,^  and  although  the  Latin  had 
le  the  authorised  language  of  the  church,  were  the  em- 
s  exertions  in  this  respect  without  effect ;  for  a  vernacular 
:ure  now  arose  which  had  much  influence  on  the  education 
s  l)eople.  Among  its  remains  are  poems  and  hymns, 
?al  harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  and  glosses  on  the  Bible,  for 
se  of  the  clergy.* 

.  31.  <>  Ep.  87.  to  bo  that  ho  could  write,  although  not 

izot,  iLL  207,  330;  Ampere,  iii.  well  or  easily.  Tagi  (xiii.  154},  the 
nidorfi  i.  309.  authors  of  the  Ilistoire  Litt^raire  de  la 

entabat  et  acribere,  tahuUuque  et     Franco  (iv.  370),  Schriickh  (xx.  48), 
ad  hoc  in  leeio  sub  cerviccUibus    Ampere  (iii.  36-8),  Bahr  (Karolinglsche 
'erre  solebnt,    ut,  cum  vacuum     Litteratur,  15),   and  Ozanam  (530), 

e»9el,  manum  Uteris  effingendis  understand  the  words  to  relate  not 
jrrf ;  Bdfi  paruin  successit  labor  to  ordinary  but  to  ornamental  writing, 
tenia  et  sero  inchoatus."  (Ein-  That  the  emperor  used  a  mark  by  way 
:o.)  From  this  it  has  been  in-  of  signature,  d(xjs  not,  aa  has  been  some- 
hat  he  could  not  write.  (Gibbon,  times  supposed,  prove  that  he  was  unable 
—who,  by  omitting  the  words  to  write  his  name.  See  Maitland,  **  Dark 
nntod  in  italics,  deprives  his    Ages,  '  13-5.  ^     *  Eiuhard,  25. 

of  a  somewliat  imiwrtant  part        "  Bahr,  Karol.  Litt  IS. 

evidence ;    Sijsm.mdi,  ii.  310  ;       *  Einhard,  29. 

IL  351,  and  Suppl.  Notes,  388.)       ^  See  Luden,  iv.  209-210,  570. 
eaning,  however,  seems  rather       ■  Giesel.  II.  L  91-2. 
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ALCULV. 


The  instruments  of  the  intellectual  reform  which  CharL 
contemplated  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  dominior 
therefore  sought  for  them  from  Italy  and  from  the  British 
the  only  countries  of  the  west  in  which  the  study  of 
learning  was  then  pursued*  The  chief  of  these  wer 
143  Warnefrid,  a  Lombard,  Peter  of  Pisa,  and — the  most  im 
for  talents,  for  influence,  and  for  the  length  of  his 
among  the  Franks — Alcuin,  a  native  of  Northumbria. 

Alcuin  (or  Albinus)  was  born  about  the  year  735.^ 
having  studied  in  the  cathedral  school  of  York,  unde 
bishop  Egbert,  brother  of  the  Northumbrian  king  Eadl 
was  ordained  a  deacon,®  and  became  master  of  the  school 
he  raised  to  such  reputation  that  many  foreigners  resort« 
for  instruction.*^  He  had  already  visited  the  Continent,  wh( 
bald,  his  old  fellow-pupil,  on  being  promoted  to  the  see  ( 
in  782,  sent  him  to  Home  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  bj 
pall,  the  symbol  of  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  which  ha 
recovered  for  York  by  Egbert  after  having  been  suspendc 
the  time  of  Paulinus.*  At  Parma,  Alcuin  fell  in  with  i 
magne,  who  invited  him  to  settle  in  France.  With  the  ] 
A.D.  782-  sion  of  his  own  king  and  of  Eanbald,  he  accep 
proposal,  and  was  appointed  to  the  mastership 
Palatine  school,^  an  institution  which  had  existed  imd 
Merovingians,^  and  was  now  revived.  This  school  aecoin 
the  movements  of  the  court.  The  pupils  were  the  mem 
the  royal  family,  with  noble  youths  who  belonged  to  the 
hold,  or  had  been  permitted  by  the  sovereign  to  partake 
education  thus  provided.^  Charlemagne  himself,  with  h 
his  daughters,  and  some  of  his  courtiers,  became  the  sch( 
Alcuin.^    It  has  been  supposed  that  they  formed  an  aa 


•  The  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  wrote  a 
gossiping  and  not  very  authentic  life  of 
Charlemagne— deriving  his  materials 
chiefly  from  the  current  popular  stories 
of  his  time  (Hist.  Litt.  v.  G16;  Biihr, 
238;  Gaston  Paris,  Hist.  Poe'tiquo  do 
Charlemagne,  Paris,  1865,  p.  41)— tells 
us  that  the  emperor,  finding  tlie  means 
of  intellectual  cuHivation  far  short  of 
his  wishes,  exclaimed,  **  Would  that  I 
had  twelve  clerks  as  learned  as  Jerome 
and  Augustine ! "  To  which  Alcuin  re- 
plied, •*The  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  has  had  no  more  like  those  two  ; 
and  you  would  have  twelve  I  "  Pertz, 
ii.  734. 

^  Vita  Alcuiui,  in  Frohen*s  edition  of 
hid  works,  or  Patrol,  c. ;  Lorenz,  Life 


of  Alcuin,  transl.  by  Jano  ' 
London,  1837 ;  Alcuin,  par  F. '. 
Paris,  1853. 

"  Mounier  (17)  nnd  others 
Mabillon  (Elog.  Hist,  in  Ah 
Patrol,  c.)  is  mistaken  in  s 
him  a  monk. 

d  Vita,  2-5;  Lorenz,  8-11. 

«  Kaiiie,  106. 

'  Lorenz  (12-4),  Pagi  (xiii.  1 
Luden  (iv.  384,  552),  think  i 
though  he  visitetl  France  in  78: 
not  settle  there  until  793. 

«f  See  Hist.  Litt.  iii.  424 ;  P 
dc  S.  Le'ger ;  Ozanam,  459. 

^  Crevier,  i.  47;  Ozanam, 
537;  Giesel.  XL  i.  84. 

«  Eiuhard,  19. 
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ch  each  bore  the  name  of  some  ancient  worthy;  thus 
»  himseK  is  styled  David,  Alcuin  is  Flaccns,  Angilbert 
i-law  of  Charlemagne,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Cen- 
is  Homer.  But  the  only  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
dtion  is  the  fact  that  such  names  are  used  in  correspon- 
^  Alcuin's  instructions  were  given  rather  in  the  form  of 
•sation  than  of  lectures.^  He  taught  the  seven  sciences 
were  distinguished  as  liberal,  and  were  afterwards  classi- 144 
ider  the  titles  of  Trivium  and  Qtiadrimum — the  Trivium 
1,  consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics;  the 
ivium  physical, — arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astro- 
;  while  above  these  two  classes  was  a  third — Theology.™ 
citings  on  these  subjects  contain  little  of  an  original  kind, 
ay  be  regarded  as  mere  notebooks  of  his  teaching."  His 
works  are  very  various — commentaries  on  scripture, 
ical  treatises,  tracts  on  the  controversies  of  the  age  and  on 
3al  religion,  poems,  lives  of  saints,  and  a  large  collection 
ters.  They  appear  to  be  justly  described  as  displaying 
){ labour  than  of  genius,  more  of  memory  than  of  invention 
te;**  but  in  estimating  the  merit  of  the  man  we  are  bound 
npare  him  with  his  contemporaries.  His  work  was  that 
tviver.P 

din  was  not  only  the  instructor  of  Charlemagne  in  religion 
tters,  but  his  most  confidential  adviser  in  affairs  of  state, 
having  taught  the  Palatine  school  for  fourteen  years  (with 
terval  of  a  visit  to  his  native  country),  he  became  weary 
)urt  life,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  to  Fulda  for  the 
ider  of  his  days;  but  Charlemagne  provided  another 
;  for  him,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  abbacy  of  St  Martin, 
irs,  a  monastery  of  great  wealth,  but  then  noto-  ^  ^ 
or  the  disorderly  character  of  its  inmates  ;  and 
Ihis  he  retained  some  other  preferments  which  he  had 
received.  Alcuin  in  some  measure  reformed  the  monks 
91  artin's,  although  an  affray  in  which  they  were  concerned 


Schruckh,  xix.  50-2 ;  Guizot,  ii. 

jreiiz,  20-48.  350-2;  Mounier, 

Liiden,  y.  206,  568. 

Bot,  ii  238.   The  dialogue  be- 

Llcuin  and  the  prince  Pipin 

d.  975-980),  which  M.  Guizot 

s  a  specimen  of  the  teaching,  is, 

,  said  to  be  really  translated  or 

t>iii  a  Greek  work  of  the  time 

an.   Finlay.  ii.  268. 

.  Hispal.  Eiymoiog.  i.  2  (Patrol. 


Ixxxii.) ;  Ampi?re,  iii,  73-4 ;  Bettb.  iL 
798.  See  Job.  Sarisbur.  Metalog.  i.  12, 
seqq.  (Patrol,  cxcix.)  The  first  men- 
tion of  this  cycle  of  sciences  is  in  St 
Augustine,  De  Ordinc,  ii.  12-15  (Patrol, 
xxxii.) ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  82.  See,  however, 
Ilaur&u,  i.  20-1. 

n  Mounier,  30,  seqq. 

o  Fleury.  xlv.  19.  p  Bahr,  348. 

<i  Vita,  6 ;  Lorenz,  131 ;  Mounier, 
236-8. 
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towards  the  end  of  his  life  proves  that  the  reformation  was  hf 
no  means  perfect/   He  enriched  the  library  of  the  abbej 
by  importing  books  from  England,  and  under  his  govemmeoA 
its  school  attained  great  fame.    We  are  told  by  his  old  biognh  , 
pher  that  he  would  not  allow  the  pupils  to  read  the  falsehoodB* 
of  Virgil,  in  which  he  had  formerly  delighted,  and  that  when 
one  of  them  secretly  transgressed  the  rule,  Alcuin  by  8upe^ 
natural  knowledge  detected  him/   Among  his  scholars  donqg 
this  period  were  Kaban  Maur,  afterwards  abbot  of  Fulda  and 
145  archbishop  of  Mentz,  Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  next  generation.*   He  kept  up  a  frequent 
correspondence  with  Charlemagne  on  politics,  literature,  science^ 
and  theology ;  and  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  he  continued  to 
take  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time.    From  some  expree- 
sions  in  his  letters  it  appears  that  he  was  dissatisfied  on  acooant 
of  the  novelties  introduced  into  the  teaching  of  the  Paktine  -j 
school  by  his  successor,  an  Irishman  named  Clement"  At  length  j 
he  obtained  the  emperor's  leave  to  devolve  the  care  of  discipUne 
in  each  of  his  monasteries  on  younger  men,""  and  he  died  in 
804.» 

Charlemagne  was  bent  on  promoting  education  among  every 
class  of  his  subjects/    He  urged  his  nobles  to  study,  and  loudly 
reproved  those  who  considered  their  i>osition  as  an  excuse  for 
negligence.*   The  laity  were  required  to  learn  the  creed  and 
the  Lord  8  prayer, — in  Latin,  if  possible,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
them  within  the  Roman  influence.    Fasting  and  blows  were 
sometimes  denounced  against  any  who  should  disobey But  it 
was  found  that  the  hardness  of  the  task  was  regarded  by  many 
persons  as  even  more  formidable  than  such  penalties ;  and  it 
also  appeared  that  many  of  the  clergy  were  themselves  imabte 
to  teach  the  forms  in  Latin.    The  re-enactments  and  the  miti- 
gations of  such  rules  sufficiently  prove  how  difficult  it  was  to 
carry  them  into  execution.^  The  clergy  were  charged  to  explain 


^  To  this  affair  relate  Epp.  118,  119, 
195.  Cliarlemagnc  was  very  angry  with 
the  monks,  and  with  Alruin  lor  suj)- 
purting  tlicm  in  their  misconduct.  See 
his  letter,  in  Bouquet,  v.  G28  ;  and  below 
p.  244.  •  Vita,  10. 

»  Uist.  Litt.  iv.  14 ;  Loreuz,  1G9-173. 
For  the  eminent  men  formed  under 
Charlemagne  and  Alcuin,  see  Froben, 
Do  Vita  Ale.  c.  10;  Ellendorf.  i.  315; 
Mounier,  188. 

»  Ep.  82,  Patrol,  c.  2G6 ;  see  Mouuier, 


95-9. 

"  Epp.  175-6.     *  ScUrockh,  xix.  87. 

y  On  this  subject  there  is  much  in- 
formation in  Du  Boulay*8  'Hist.  Uni- 
Tcrsitatis  Parisiensis,'  although  the 
author  is  mistaken  in  supposing  the 
emperor  to  have  founded  the  university. 

'  Monach.  Sangall.  i.  3. 

•  Capit.  A.D.  804  (Pertz,  Leges,  i 
130  ) ;  Gone.  Mogunt.  a.d,  813,  c  45. 

^  Giesel.  U.  i,  90-1 ;  B«ttb.  ii.  36, 
454-6. 
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.  and  the  Lord's  prayer  to  their  people,®  and  sponsors 
n  were  required  to  prove  their  acquaintance  with  both 

i  view  to  improve  the  education  of  the  clergy,  Charle- 
•dered  in  769  that  any  clergyman  who  should  disregard 
>p*s  admonitions  to  learn  should  be  suspended  or  de- 
In  787  he  issued  a  circular  to  all  metropolitans, 
and  abbots,  complaining  of  the  incorrect  style  which 
.  in  many  letters  addressed  to  him  from  monasteries, 
it  of  skill  in  writing,  he  says,  leads  him  to  apprehend 
re  may  be  also  an  inability  to  understand  the  language 
ure  rightly ;  he  therefore  orders  that  competent  masters 
e  established,  and  that  study  should  be  diligently  urged 

0  years  later  he  ordered  that  there  should  be  a  school  14;6 
cathedral  and  monastery,  open  not  only  to  the  servile 
am  which  the  clergy  were  usually  taken),  but  to  the 

;  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  psalmody,  music, 
r,  and  computum  (a  term  which  denoted  the  art  of 
g  in  general,  but  more  especially  the  calculation  of  the 
);«  and  that  care  shoidd  be  taken  for  the  correct 
>f  the  service-books.**  He  employed  Paul  Wamefrid  to 
a  book  of  homilies  from  the  fathers,  and  published  it 
reface  in  his  own  name.*  These  homilies  were  arranged 
g  to  the  ecclesiastical  seasons.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  tended  that  they  should  be  read  in  Latin,  the  language 
the  church  and  the  state ;  and  that  it  was  a  concession 
aal  feeling  when  councils  of  the  emperor's  last  year 
the  clergy,  in  using  them,  to  render  them  into  a  tongue 
ole  to  the  people — whether  the  "  rustic  Roman  "  of  Gaul, 
reutonic.''  As  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures  had 
Derally  much  corrupted  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists, 
lagne,  with  Alcuin's  assistance,  provided  for  the  multi- 

1  of  correct  copies."*  While  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
iployed  in  transcribing  the  less  important  books  for 

none  but  persons  of  mature  age  were  allowed  to  write 

A.D.  789,  c.  69.    Hatto,  of  the  most   famous  cathedral  and 

Basel,  about  820,  orders  that  monastic  schools  uuder  Charlemagne, 

shaU  be  learnt    tarn  Latme  see  Hist.  Litt  iv.  12-7. 

larice."    Hard.  iv.  1240.  »  See  Patrol,  xcv.  1154,  seqq. 

AJ).  804  (Pertz.  Leges,  i.  ^  Bouquet,  v.  622;  Pertz,  Leges,  i. 

•  Pertz.  Leges,  i.  34.  45 ;  Cone.  Rem.  II.  (813),  o.  15 ;  Cone. 

1.  de  litteris  coleudis.    lb.  52.  Tiirou.  IIL  (813),  c,  17. 

ige  in  voc.  "  Capit.  a  d.  782  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.  45)  ; 

A.D.  789,  c.  71.    Cf.  Cone.  Hist  Litt.  iv.  19-20;  Schrockh,  xix. 

j>.  813,  c.  3.   For  an  account  48-9 ;  xx.  197. 
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the  gospels^  the  psalter,  or  the  missaL'^  Manuscripts  weie  . 
acquired  for  libraries  from  England,  Italy,  and  Greece.**  Pros- 
byters  were  before  ordination  to  be  examined  as  to  their  fiutl^ 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  of  ' 
the  canons,  the  penitential,  the  gospels,  the  homilies,  the  publk 
services,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  and  their  pover 
of  instructing  their  iBocks.P 

In  addition  to  the  education  of  the  clergy,  a  new  featme 
appears  in  the  articles  of  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  where  it 
is  ordered  that  in  every  parish  the  clergy  should  provide  • 
school  for  free-born  children  as  well  as  for  serfs.  The  payment 
for  instruction  was  to  be  only  such  as  the  parents  of  the  pupib 
147  should  freely  give.  The  bishop  also  invites  the  clergy  to  send 
their  relations  to  the  monastic  schools.^  But  the  attempt  to 
establish  parochial  schools  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  | 
far  even  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  ^ 
its  having  been  imitated  elsewhere.'  ' 

Charlemagne  paid  much  deference  to  the  usages  of  Borne,  as 
the  most  venerable  church  of  the  west  He  obtained  fim 
Adrian  the  Roman  coile  of  canons  (which  was  founded  on  the 
collection  of  Dionysius  Exiguus),  and  in  789  he  published  Mich 
of  them  as  he  considered  necessary  for  his  own  dominions.*  The 
Roman  method  of  chanting  had  already  been  introduced  into 
Gaul.  Pope  Paul  had  sent  books  of  it  to  Pipin,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  its  establishment ;  but,  although  he  was 
supported  by  Pipin  in  the  attempt,*  the  Gallican  chant  still 
prevailed.  During  Charlemagne's  third  visit  to  Rome,  in  787, 
disputes  arose  between  the  Prankish  and  the  Roman  clergy  on 
the  subject  of  the  liturgy  and  the  chant.  The  Franks  reUed 
on  the  king's  protection ;  but,  to  their  dismay,  he  asked  them, 
Which  is  the  purer — ^the  stream  or  the  source?" — a  question 


"  CJapit.  AD.  789,  c.  71. 

o  Lorcnz,  5G.  A  Beims  Pontifical  of 
the  9th  oenturj',  in  the  coronation  8er- 
vire,  dirwts  the  archbiahop  to  pray, 
•'Ut  [Deue]  regale  solum,  videlicet 
Saxonum,  ^^ercio^unl,  Nor«lanhymbro- 
rumque  scoptra  non  desemt*' — a  curious 
evidence  as  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  office  was  borrowed  (Rock's  *  Church 
of  our  Fathers,'  i.  283 ;  comp.  Martene, 
ii.  217,  225  \  although  it  gives  no  war- 
rant for  M.  Ozanam's  opinion  as  to 
the  coronation  of  Pipin.  (See  p.  116, 
note  "».) 

P  Capit  A.D.  802  (Pertz,  Legos,  i.  107). 
Cf.  Capit  A.D.  811  ^ib.  171). 


1  Theodulph.  Capit  19-20  (a.d.  797), 
Hard.  iv.  916. 
^  Guizot,  ii.  259 :  Giesel.  U.  i.  90. 

•  Comp.  Hard.  iii.  2033,  seqq.,  with 
iv.  826,  or  Pertz,  Lej^es,  i.  54.  Birmond 
thinks  that  the  canons  were  procured 
on  his  third  visit  to  Rome  in  7^,  rather 
than  (as  is  most  commonly  said)  on  hiB 
first  visit,  in  774.    Patrol.  Ixvii.  135-8. 

*  See  Capit.  789.  79,  ap.  Pertz.  Leges, 
i.  60;  Pagi,  xii.  645;  Ducange,  8. 
Cantus  Rtmanus.  Walafrid  Strabo 
connects  the  introduction  of  tho  Roman 
chant  into  France  with  the  Yisit  of 
Stephen  II.  to  Pipin.  De  Rebus  Eccles. 
C  25  CPatrol.  cxiv.  957). 
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n  hich  arlmitted  but  of  one  answer ;  and  on  this  answer  he  acted." 
He  carried  back  into  France  two  skilful  clerks  to  teach  the  Eoman 
chant,  and  stationed  one  of  them  at  Metz,  wliile  the  other  was 
attaclje«l  to  the  court.*  He  also  established  the  sacraniontary 
of  Gn-gory  the  Great  in  tlie  Frankish  church ;  y  it  is  even  Siiid 
that,  in  his  zeal  for  conformity  to  Rome,  he  endeavoured  to 
snppress  the  Ambrosian  forms  at  Mihin,  by  destroying  the  service- 
l<tuks,  or  carrying  them  "  as  if  into  exile  "  across  the  Alps ;  but 
that  miracles  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  venerable  ritual,  so  that 
Pope  Aflrian,  who  had  instigated  the  attempt  against  it,  was 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  local  use  of  it.*  Charlemngno  paid 
6{*cial  attention  to  the  solemnity  of  divine  worship.  The  gre*at  14^ 
church  which  he  built  at  his  favourite  place  of  residence, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  adorned  with  marble  pillars  from  Rome 
and  Eavenmi,  and  was  furnislieil  with  vestments  for  all  its 
cU  rgy,  down  to  the  meanest  of  the  doorkeepers.*  He  diligently 
fri'iiuented  the  services  of  his  chaixjP  both  by  day  and  by  niglit, 
ami  took  great  pains  to  improve  the  reading  and  the  singing ; 
-Jnr,"  sjiid  Einhanl,  "ho  was  very  skilful  in  Ixjth,  although  ho 
Br^ither  read  publicly,  nor  sang,  except  in  a  low  voice  and 
tirjether  with  others."®  A  biographer  of  more  questionable 
anthority  tells  us  that  he  iLsed  to  point  with  his  finger  or  with 
his  staft'  at  any  person*^  whom  he  wished  to  read;  and  when 
thus  ordereil  to  begin,  or  when  wame<l  by  a  cough®  from  the 
♦  iijl^eror  to  stop,  the  reader  was  exj)octed  to  obey  at  once, 
wiiliout  any  regard  to  sense  or  to  the  division  of  sentencrs. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  all  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  attention, 


■  M'iraob.  En<joliinii.  ap.  Pt-rtz,  i. 
171;  O.pit.  A4iiij*gr.  A.D.  802,  c.  3. 

Srhiibiijer,  •  Die  SaiigenYchule  St. 
<j.iL]»-:is.'  Kiiiaieilelii,  18.')S,  pp.  4-r»,  25. 

»  IJl'ri  i.  G  (Pntrt)!.  xrviii.) ; 

M'Ti.  .S;tii>::«ll,  i.  11  (il>.);  (JiK'nuii^iT.  i. 

I  ll'  nni;;li  voictrt  of  tin-  Fmiiks 
»'  p:  i*till  o.iinplaine<i  of,  an  in  the  time 
»:  tir-^^ry  the  (  Jmit  (?»ec  p.  G).  The 
t.-.:jk  '»f  Anj;;nuioinc.'  tolld  na  that  th«'y 
l-iTit  the  Kornnn  c-liiHit,  "ext'epto  (luoil 
tr-si'jbkd  Virl  viniiulu:^  bivi*  coiliHibiU'd  vol 
^^M^.ileH  Tivea  in  ojintu  non  potonint 
l^rf  cxprinuTf  Frnnci,  natural  i  voce 
lArfftrirst  fniu;rL-iite.s  in  ^itliire  vocos 
qiiani  ixi>riuutiitod."  (IVrtz,  i. 
ITli.  The  (alitor  kIio^s,  from  luidore 
^  5*Tilk.  fErymol.  III.  xx.  13).  that 
Hjtithet  n'nuu/iMor  ri nnulatu 8  comes 
irtu  rihtiuSy  a  curl — ciiicinnm  moiliter 

'  A< Irian,  in  Patrol,  xcviii.  430. 


*  Tlio  only  authority  for  this  is  tlio 
chk-r  LiuuluU",  u  Mihimpo  ohroiiirlcr 
who  wrot«!  two  cfiituriod  latrr  (Ili.>t. 
ilL«liol.  ii.  10-2,  Patrol,  cxivii.).  H.« 
Kiys  that  many  <>f  the  Milaiu-sit;  cln-^'y 
w<.'rr  sliiiii  in  •h  tVnce  of  tlirir  bmks. 

■  Eitihard.  17,  20;  Adrism.  a«l  Uiiri)!. 
Patrol,  xrviii.  'Ml  ;  Pih'Iji  Saxo,  1.  v. 
(Patrol,  xcix.  7ol-2) ;  Oil»])on,  vi. 

Tho  <'haiM-l  of  the  Fmiik  kind's  wan 
so  ctilk-d  from  iho  rtip}Ki  or  oloak  of  St. 
Martin.  whi«"h  wus  kei»t  in  it  (Monarli. 
fc?iin-»ll.  i.  4;  Walafr.  Stialx),  Du  livh. 
Fxji.'l.  131,  Patrol,  cxiv. ;  Durand.  \X\i- 
ti«>nalo  Div.  Ottic.  II.  x.  8;  Dunm'^i*, 
8.  V.  Cnjtdhi).  Tlioniiissin,  liuw».*vcr 
(1.  ii.  10'. »  ,  iil«;ntiHo:i  the  word  with 
cajifn,  ji  ruli<piary.  Kinhanl,  2(1. 

•1  Tho  writer's  lanjjuajL^o  wenis  to 
injply  that  ho  means  to  .sjx'ak  of  the 
lious«.'hold  in  general,  and  not  of  thr 
clergy  only.  •  **  Souo  gutt  .nis." 
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because  each  might  be  called  on  at  any  moment.  No  on< 
mark  his  own  portion  with  his  nail  or  with  wax;  a 
became  accomplished  readers,  whether  able  or  not  to  undc 
the  language  and  the  matter/  Charlemagne  himself  : 
to  have  composed  hymns — among  them  the  "  Veni  ( 
Spiritus  but  as  to  that  hymn,  at  least,  the  statement  a 
to  be  groundless.** 

Charlemagne's  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  carried  on 
own  authority.    He  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  a  sovere 
watch  over  the  spii*itual  and  moral  well-being  of  his  sul 
he  alleges  the  reforms  of  Josiah  as  a  scriptural  precede 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  regulation  of  the  church.* 
siastical  subjects  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  his  capituJ 
The  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  other  laws  were  proposed 
assemblies  which  were  held  yearly  in  spring*  and  in  ai 
and  which  bore  at  once  the  character  of  synods  and  of  nu 
parliaments."*    The  clergy  and  the  laity  sat  together  oi 
rately,  as  was  most  convenient,  according  to  the  nature 
149  subjects  proposed  to  them.**    Discussion  was  allowed  ;  bu 
the  initiative  and  the  decision  belonged  to  the  sovereign, ; 
his  name  the  decrees  were  published.® 

The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  emperor,  althoi 
did  not  add  to  the  power  which  he  before  possessed  ov 
subjects,  invested  him  with  a  new  and  indefinite  majestj 
was  no  longer  the  chief  of  a  nation  of  warriors,  but  the 
sentative  of  the  ancient  Roman  traditions  and  civilisatio 
anointed  head  of  western  Christendom.^  The  empire  wai 
a  consecrated  state,  with  the  same  ruler  in  ecclesiastical 


'  Monach.  Sangall.  L  7. 

»  Gueranger,  i.  188. 

^  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ekke- 
hard*s  Life  of  Notker  the  btaminerer 
(c.  18,  ap.  Gani&  111.  ii.).  Against  it, 
Bee  Mabill.  in  Patrol,  cxxxi.  99<). 

*  Capit.  Aqnisgr.  a.d.  789  (Pertz, 
Leges,  i.  54). 

k  415  out  of  1126;  Guizot.  ii.  198. 
On  the  character  of  the  capitukries, 
see  Guizot,  p.  230. 

*  Although  the  ancient  name  of  Marz- 
fdd  was  kept,  the  spring  assemblies 
were  commonly  in  May,  or  later.  Waitz, 
iii.  470. 

"  MaUum  is  derived  '*  from  mathlian 
(Gothic),  to  speak,  discourse,  con  verse, 
or  parley."  Palgrave,  English  Common- 
wealth, i.  536. 

■  Thus,  in  813,  assemblies  wore  con- 


vened at  Aries,  Mentz,  Tours,  a 
lons-bur-Saone.  In  these  the 
treated  on  matters  of  faith  ar 
pliiie,  the  monks  and  abbots  on  n 
life,  and  the  counts  and  judges  oi 
questions.  See  Hard.  iv.  1008 ; 
V.  148 ;  Palgrave,  Engl.  Gommoi 
i.  583  ;  Waitz,  iii.  468,  acqq. 

°  De  Marca,  VI.  xxv.  5 ;  Balu 
tu\  Capitular.  (Patrol,  xcvii.) 
xiii.  119;  Guizot,  ii.  194-(> ;  Giei 
57  :  Martin,  ii.  276 ;  Milman, 
Rettb.  i.  424.  For  some  strong 
sions  of  sjiiods  as  to  Charle 
ecelesiaatieal  position,  see  Elle 
234-5. 

^  Hallam,  i.  10,  and  Suppl.  N< 
Sism.  ii.  383 ;  Rettb.  i.  432-5 ;  P 
Norm,  and  Eng.  i.  27-8;  Mil 
207. 
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ril  affairs,  and  this  ruler  directing  all  to  the  glory  of  God,*i 
.802  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  as  emperor  was  required 
those  who  had  already  sworn  to  him  as  king ;  and  whereas 
ich  oaths  had  not  before  been  imposed  among  the  Franks, 
xoept  on  persons  who  held  oflBce  or  benefice  under  the  crown, 
11  males  above  the  age  of  twelve  were  now  required  to  swear/ 
Che  civil  hierarchy  in  all  its  grades  corresponded  to  the  eccle- 
■tsdcal and  forthwith  a  new  system  of  commissioners  (Missi 
Ihmimcf)^  was  set  on  foot    These  were  chosen  partly  from  the 
Ugher  ecclesiastics  and  partly  from  the  laity.    They  were  to 
ke  men  superior  to  all  suspicion,  fear,  or  partiality  ;  they  were 
to  make  circuits  for  the  inspection  of  both  secular  and  spiritual 
natters ;  they  were  to  control  the  local  administrations ;  to  take 
ewe  of  churches,  of  widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor ;  to  exercise 
a  censorship  of  morals ;  to  redress  wrongs,  or  to  refer  to  the 
mperor  such  as  were  beyond  their  power ;  to  see  to  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  which  were  passed  in  the  national  assemblies.'' 
In  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  afiairs,  the  emperor  was 
legarded  as  the  highest  judge,  beyond  whom  no  appeal  could 
1)6  made ;  ^  in  authorising  the  canons  of  Adrian's  collection,  he 
omitted  that  canon  of  Sardica  which  prescribed  in  certain  cases 
•reference  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.*  While  he  cultivated  friendly 
Jelations  with  the  popes,  while  he  acknowledged  them  as  the 
kighest  of  bishops,  and  often  consulted  them  and  acted  on  their 
ttggestions,  the  authority  by  which  these  were  enforced  on  liis 
wbjecls  was  his  own ;  nor  did  the  popes  attempt  to  interfere 
»ith  the  powers  which  he  claimed.    On  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
assumed  the  same  control  over  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
tiat  country  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  in  his 
Itereditary  kingdom,  and  the  popes  submitted  to  him  as  their 
lord  and  judge/    Lofty  titles  and  flattering  language  were, 

I    *  Pfljjter.  i  436 ;   Palgrave,  i.  397 ;    Missi  Dominiei. 
■ban,  ii.  211 ;  Waitz,  iii.  197.  seqq.         '  Gfrorer,  *  KaroUnger/  i.  74. 
'  Perti,  Leges,!.  91 ;  Martin,  ii.  344;       »  Ste  vol.  i.  p.  310,  and  compare  the 


'  Walafr.   Strabo,    de    Exord.    31  Ixvii.  178  ;  xcvii.  152.Beqq. ;  Gitjsel.  II. 

f»tiol.  cxiv.  904)  ;  Waitz,  iii.  367.  i.  63). 

M  Waitz,  however,  says  that  it  is  a  r  Giesel.  II.  i.  40-2;  Rettb.  ii.  439. 

Jw«Wtt  to  suppoHe  the  one  copied  from  M.  Lchuerou,  however,  argues  that  he 

"bother.  held  his  8up(;ri()rity  over  the  Roman 

*  Pfiater.  L  452-3  ;  EUendorf,  i.  257.  church  in  the  character  of  its  Defensor , 

^Bee  tlie  instructions  to  them  when  like  the  advocates  or  Vidames  of  lesser 

"eat  out,  April  802,  in  Pertz,  Leges,  churches.    (See  below,  p.  200.)  Instit. 

Comp.  De  Marca,  IV.  vii.  6-8  ;  M6rov.  et  Carolhigiennes,  ii.  358-360. 

JjJ^  ii.  192 ;  Rettb.  i.  433-4,  456 ;  At  a  later  time  it  was  said  that  Charle- 

iii  380,  aeqq. ;  Ucrzog,  art.  magne  exorcised  his  ooclcsiastical  prero- 
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indeed,  often  addressed  by  bishops  and  others  of  the  Franks  to; 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  real  amount  of  the  authoritgr 
which  these  enjoyed  during  this  period  is  to  be  measured  by' 
the  facts  of  history,  not  by  the  exaggerations  of  rhetorical  orj 
interested  compliment.* 

gatives  by  concesBion  of  the  popes ;  hut    all.   Giesel.  1.  o. ;  Wait*. 

this  idea  is  srounded  on  forged  docu-       •  See  PJanck,  ii.  769,  785,  797-8; 

xuents,  in  so  UkT  as  it  has  any  ground  at    Giesel.  II.  i.  60-1. 


I.    AJ».77».7M.  (     157  ) 


CHAPTER  VII.  161 

.  EASTERN  CHURCH— CONTROVERSIES  OF  CHARLEMAGNE'S  AGE. 
A.D.  775-814. 

SSTANXIKE  CoPRONYMUS  was  Succeeded  in  775  by  his  son 
v.,  who,  although  opposed  to  the  worship  of  images,  was 
itler  and  more  tolerant  character  than  the  earlier  princes  of 
saurian  line.  Although  the  laws  of  the  iconoclastic  emperors 
ined  unaltered,  the  monks  who  had  been  persecuted  and 
bed  were  now  allowed  to  return ;  and  a  great  excitement 
•aised  by  the  reappearance  of  these  confessors  in  the  caure 
e  popular  religion.  The  empress,  Irene,  was  of  an  Athenian 
ly  noted  for  its  devotion  to  images ;  she  herseK  cherished 
•ntbusiastic  reverence  for  .them,  and,  although  her  fether- 
iw,  Constantino,  had  compelled  her  to  forswear  them,  she 
ears  to  ha^  thought  that  in  so  sacred  a  cause  her  oath  was 
binding.  She  now  exerted  her  influence  as  far  as  she  dared, 
by  her  means  some  monks  and  other  friends  of  images  were 
moted  to  bishopricks,  although  for  the  time  they  were  obliged 
conceal  their  opinions.*  For,  notwithstanding  the  general 
dnc-ss  of  Leo's  disposition,  his  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
i^res  w  as  strong ;  and,  when  some  of  them  had  been  found 
ler  Irene's  pillow,  he  ordered  certain  great  oflicers,  who  had 
•n  concerneil  in  introducing  them  into  the  palace,  to  be  flogged 
1  tonsured ;  he  put  one  of  these  officers,  who  had  especially 
»voked  him,  to  death ;  and  he  separated  from  the  empress, 
houjrh  she  denied  all  concern  in  the  affair.^ 
\}*t^r  a  reign  of  four  years  and  a  half  Leo  died, — more  pro- 
Av  bv  a  natural  consequence  of  the  illness  with  which  he  . 
1  long  been  afliicted,  than  either  by  a  miracle  of  judgment 
his  impiety,  or  (as  some  modern  writers  have  supposed)  by 
json ;  ^  and  Irene  was  left  in  possession  of  the  government,  as 

Thvyplinn.  696;  Gibbon,  i v.  412-3,  cathedral;  that  in  punishment  of  this 

;  Schlus'iK'r,  250-3.          <  Bacrilc;^e,  carbuncles  broke  out  in  tlie 

Vheofihiin.  701 ;  Schlosser,  258-9.  spots  where  the  crown  had  touched  his 

Fi.jlay  questiimd  this  story,   ii.  83.  head,  and  that  he  died  in  consequeru*e. 

Thtn'phanes  (702)  says  that  Leo,  The  supposition  of  poison  is  put  forward, 

f  ei<*eaaively  fond  of  jewels,  took  more  or  less  positively,  by  Spaiiheim 

Q  gnd  wore  a  crown  adorned  with  (789),  Basnage  (359),  Moslieim  (ii.  65), 

preciocuj  geu^j  "Which  hung  in  the  and,  of  course,  by  Gfr5rer,  who  every- 


IRENE. 


Booc  m 


112  zuiiT^han  *:*:  L'.-r  s-  n  0'n>taiil:ne  VI.,  a  boy  only  ten  yean 
•>M.    The  er/. J hcurever.  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
t'.*  |'r*  »:-e«i  »iih  oauti«;kn  in  carrying  out  her  wisheft 
She        :i. irt^L        oi  the  monks  and  of  the  populace:  hot 
the  ;ni:i:..riTY  o:  a  o».;i!ioil.  n  hii-h  claimed  the  title  of  ecumenical,f 
air;4iLi>T  h-r:  the  irn^\t  bi>iy  of  the  bishoi«  was  opposed, 
to  imiiiT-L-s :  uD-.i  ;ilTli' r.iirh  the  well  trieil  pb'aney  of  the  eastern^ 
olt-riry  ir**v»;-  n:-as.  n>  lor  hopinir  that  these  mi«rht  be  gained j 
tht-iv  w;is  a  >Ti\'iiir  io»mvla<tic  party  among  the  laity,  while  tU 
soi'iiery  adhortri  xo  t  he  principles  of  the  late  emperor  Constantine^- 
who>e  memory  was  cherishe^.l  among  them  as  that  of  a  braW- 
and  sutxv-s^situl  gi-neral.*    At  first,  therefore,  Irene  rentored  ntf 
further  than  to  publish  an  edict  for  general  lil>erty  of  conscieiMk 
The  m<  inks  who  ^ere  still  in  exile  returned,  images  were  agaii 
di<}^layf<l.  an>l  many  tales  of  past  sufferings  and  of  miradei 
swelle«l  the  popular  enThusi;isni/ 

In  Autnist  7S4,  Paul.  j\itrian*h  of  Constantinople,  suddenlj 
resigncvl  his  dignity,  and  retired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  wai 
visiteil  by  Irene  and  some  high  oJficers  of  the  empire.  Whet  \ 
questione^l  as  to  the  cause  of  his  resignsition,  he  J)n^fe88ed  deep 
reniorik*  for  haviuir  c^m-^^ntetl  to  aav-pt  the  patriarchate  on  cctt 
dition  of  opix-^sin^  the  restoration  of  images:  he  deplored  the; 
condition  oi  his  ehurch.  opj^ri^sstvl  as  it  was  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  state,  and  at  variamv  with  the  n  st  of  Christendom  ;  and  he 
dtH'lariNl  that  the  only  reuii  dy  for  its  evils  would  be  to  summon 
a  general  o  -mu  il  for  the  purjx^^  of  reversing  the  decrees  of  the 
ic»»noolastic  syn'»«l  which  had  been  held  under  Constantino  V.' 
We  neeil  not  soi  k  for  an  explamition  of  the  patriarch  s  motiveB 
in  the  supix^sition  of  collusion  with  the  (Huirt.  He  may,  like 
many  otliers.  have  b: vn  sincerely  attadied  Xo  the  cause  of  images^ 
an«l.  wlirii  seized  with  sickness,  may  have  felt  a  real  compimctioa 
for  the  compliances  by  which  he  had  gained  his  elevation. 
.  And  his  death,  wliich  followeil  immediately  after,  is  a  strong 
continnation  of  this  view.** 

Irene  suiinnoned  the  jxople  of  tlie  capital  to  elect  a  new 
patriarch.  Xo  one  i>ossesse<l  of  the  requisite  qualifications  was 
to  be  found  among  the  higher  clergy,  as  the  bishops  were  (lis- 
afiV'cted  to  the  cause  of  images,  while  the  abbots  were  too 

"whr'ro  «lir«oovf  rs  niy.st«  rioiH  crimes  (ii.        f  lb.   708;   O.  Hamnrt,  coin.  125 

!.">.'));  but  it  is  ilcolaixHl  by  Srhh^NH^r     Ilnnl.  iv.  37 :  Schlos«iT, '27-MJ. 

(•2oy)  to  }x:  ^»ninlUs,s.    *•  ^k?  p.  08.  XoanJ.  v.  SI  1-2.     Ii;».sn;i£;e  on* J 

'  Thcophaii.  704.  Paul  was  ile|M>Hed.    See  Walcli.  x.  M'^' 
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TARASIUS. 


urnorant  of  the  manageinont  of  affairs  to  be  fit  for  sucli  promotion. 
The  person  selc?eteil  hy  the  court,  and,  according  to  one  writer,*  1 
fliggested  by  Paul  himself,  was  Tarasius,  a  secretary  of  state,  a 
msin  of  noble  birth,  of  consular  dignity,  and  of  good  personal 
reputation.  The  multitude,  who  had  no  doubt  been  carefully 
prompted,  criwl  out  for  his  election,  and  the  few  dissentient 
Toices  were  overpowered.  Tarasius,  with  an  appearance  of 
moilesty,  professed  his  reluctance  to  accept  an  office  so  foreign 
to  lus  previous  habits,  and  declared  that  he  would  only  do  so  on 
condition  that  a  general  council  should  be  forthwith  summoned 
far  the  consideration  of  the  all-engrossing  subject.*'  With  this 
uderstanding  he  was  consecrated;  and  Adrian  of  Rome,  on 
receiving  a  statement  of  his  faith,  admitted  him  to  communion, 
professing  to  consider  the  exigency  of  the  case  an  excuse  for  the 
irregularity  of  his  promotion.* 

Ao'Uncilwaa  now  summoned,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
KDtler  it  yet  more  imjKysing  than  the  numerous  synod  by  whi(;h 
imap^s  had  been  condemned  under  the  last  reign.    The  ix)ik3 
ns  invit*^!  to  send  representjitives,  if  unable  to  attend  in  per- 
if*."   He  deputed  Peter,  chief  presbyter  of  his  church,  with 
Pettr,  ftblwit  of  St.  Saba's,  and  furnished  them  with  a  letter,  in 
which  he  haiU*<l  the  emperor  and  his  mother  as  a  new  Constan- 
tineawl  a  new  Helena,  and  exhorted  them  to  repair  the  misdecrds 
<rf their  predecessors  by  restoring  images  in  the  church."  Soino 
things  of  a  less  agre<'able  kind  were  addi'd:— a  demand  for  the 
iM'»niti<>n  of  all  that  the  iconoclastic  ompiTors  had  taken  f'ruiii 
ft.P»t»T.  remarks  ou  the  irregularity  of  raising  a  layman  to 
A'*  jijitriarrhat<»  of  Constantinople,  an<l  objections  to  the  title 
»^;»iiiK-niral,  which  had  lM*en  given  to  the  j)atriarch  in  tlio 
iiiil-Tisil  letter." 

A<  the  empire  was  at  jK'ace  with  the  Saracens,  invitations 


lii-liop  of  \i<voa,  in  liis 
"t"  Tiini.-ius,  0.  3  (Aotii  SS.  F<*b. 
2^1  lint  tlif  ftt»rv  is  iiiisuiii>ortt'<l  and 

*  liari.  iv.  21-5 ;  Thi  ophim.  700-712. 

*  Hhhi.  iv.  1»7;  Tlu-iiplmn.  IVA. 

*  Hard.  iv.  22 ;  Wal.-h.  x.  532.  Soe 
Btfe:..  iii.  n  M;.       »  Hiinl.  iv.  7i)-i>2. 

li'i'l.  I*:;-*;.  BasnaL'*.-  (i:J<i2),  (^ib- 
^'v  lirj).  ami  otlnM,  HUpiK>!!«*  that 
^  Ii.<M.iii  prf-byt(;M  luiil  no  hih- 
•fcl raiu!!«i'»n  and  w«Tt'  ilirir»wned  by 
^  IM*-  '11  tln  ir  Rtum.  Tin?  only 
*i."r.Ty  fftr  thi.i  is  Tiieod(»rc  I  he 
j|>ttf.Vhr.  ijtnUd  (Kp.  I.  p.  2:»o, 
ftiilLe  cuToyd  were  deposed,  "  an  tlicy 


sny."  iMTaiisf,  havini:  bct'n  w-nt  on  other 
business,  ilu  y  Imd  urU-d  in  tiio  council, 
filthMnirh  Wwy  \tro\'*'>inA  in  have  tlono 
HO  undtT  cnnipulsion  :  and  that  Koimo 
regarded  it  ns  oidy  a  html  ^ynod.  Ihit 
The<Mlore  ri  htat^jnient  is  CMntradicted  by 
the  drK.'un\ents,  and  is  snppnsed  to  havo 
a^i^en  out  of  tiio  eirrnnistanoo  that, 
when  tlio  nuM.liiiir  of  the  eonncil  ^\JU^ 
deferred,  the  1<  irates  did  not  }iroeuro 
any  ncic  coniini'-ion.  (Se]dn.ss«T.  2SS; 
Xt^md.  V.  :>n-r).)  ThiMMlon'  was  in- 
clined to  «li>pan«ire  the  council  U-^'auso 
he  thouiriil  it  too  lenient  in  its  troitin«  nt 
of  iM-rBoiiij  who  liud  lurnicrly  opp<j<»jil 
iinagc-s. 
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were  also  addressed  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antiod 
and  Jerusalem.  But  the  bearers  of  these  letters  fell  in  wit 
some  monks,  who,  on  learning  the  object  of  their  journey,  eai 
164  nestly  implored  them  to  proceed  no  further,  since  any  sue 
communication  from  the  empire  would  be  sure  to  exaspeiat 
the  jealousy  of  the  Mahometan  tyrants,  and  to  bring  additioni 
oppressions  on  the  church.  The  monks  offered  to  send  to  tb 
council  two  of  their  own  number,  whom  they  proposed  to  invea 
with  the  character  of  secretaries  to  the  patriarchs;  these,  the] 
said,  would  sufficiently  represent  the  faith  of  the  eastern  churcb 
and  the  personal  attendance  of  the  patriarchs  was  no  mon 
requisite  than  that  of  the  Eoman  bishop.  To  this  strange  pro 
posal  the  messengers  agreed,  and  they  returned  to  Constanli 
nople  with  two  monks  named  John  and  Thomas.^ 

The  coimcil  was  to  meet  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  78G.  But  during  the  week  before  tlie  appointed  day, 
the  opix)nents  of  images  held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  agitft* 
tion,  and,  although  Tarasius  ordered  them  to  leave  the  city, 
many  of  them  still  remained.  Oh  the  eve  of  the  opening,  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  some  imperial  guards  and  other  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  iconoclastic  party  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
a  still  more  serious  tumult  took  place.  When  Tarasius  and 
other  members  of  the  coimcil  were  assembled  in  the  church  (A 
the  Apostles,  a  multitude  of  soldiers  and  others,  abetted  by  some 
iconoclastic  bishops,  broke  in  on  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary.  The  soldiers  who  were  sum- 
moned to  quell  the  uproar  refused  to  obey  orders.  Tarasius 
ordered  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  to  be  shut.  The  iconoclaste 
forced  them,  but,  without  being  dismayed  by  the  threatening 
appearance,  the  patriarch  opened  the  council,  and  conducted  its 
proceedings  until  a  message  arrived  from  Irene,  desiring  her 
friends  to  give  way ;  i  on  whii^h  tlie  iconochistic  bishops  raised  a 
shout  of  victory.  The  empress  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  until, 
having  lulled  suspicion,  she  was  able  quietly  to  disband  the 
mutinous  soldiers  and  to  send  them  to  their  native  places  and 
in  September  of  the  following  year,  a  synod  of  about  350 
bishops,  witli  a  number  of  monks  and  other  clergy,  met  at 
Nicica,  a  place  at  once  safer  from  disturbance  than  the  capital* 

p  Hard.  iv.  13C-141.  450;   Spjinh.  i  Vita  Tarns.  5;  Hnrd.  iv.  25-8; 

805-8;    Wal<;h.  x.   551-8.     Sehlosser  Th«>ophan.  714-5;  Walcli.  x.  535-7: 

(281)  not  altogt'thcr  unfairly  reminds  Schloswur,  285-6.  . 

Ud  of  Pscudartabas  in  the  *  Acharjiiuns.*  Theophan.  715-6;  Theodor.  Stud^' 

On  tbo  other  side  bce  Hefele,  iii.  427.  Laudatio  Platonis,  24  (Patrol.  Gr.  xci^O 
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pecially  venerable  name,  as  having  been  the  seat  of 
^nend  council." 

•st  places  of  dignity  were  given  to  the  Roman  envoys, 
been  recalled,  after  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Sicily 
Naj  homeward.*  Next  to  these  was  Tarasius,  the  real  156 
of  the  assembly ;  °  and  after  him  were  the  two  repre- 
3  (if  they  may  be  so  styled)  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
salem.  A  number  of  civil  dignitaries  were  also  pre- 
he  first  session  took  place  on  the  24th  of  September, 
business  proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  Six  sessions 
I  within  thirteen  days,  a  seventh  followed  a  week  later, 
inal  meeting  was  held  at  Constantinople  on  the  23rd  of 

the  beginning  it  was  assumed  that  the  purpose  of  the 
VQS  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  images,  but  to  re- 
them  as  objects  of  worship ;  bishops  who  were  known  to 
?d  to  this  design  had  not  been  invited  to  attend.*  The 
tter  was  read  at  the  second  session,  but  with  the  omis- 
le  reflections  on  Tarasius,  and  of  the  request  that  the 

the  Eoman  see  might  be  restored.*  A  number  of 
rho  had  taken  part  in  the  icx)noclasm  of  the  last  reigns, 
i^ard  to  acknowledge  and  anathematise  their  errors,  and 
aied  for  admission  to  communion.^  In  answer  to  ques- 
le  of  them  said  that  they  had  never  until  now  had  the 

rightly  considering  the  subject ;  that  they  had  been 
in  error :  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  forged  and 
authorities :  or  that  they  had  been  sealed  up  under  a 
lindness.*^  Questions  arose  as  to  admitting  them  to  com- 
is  to  recognising  them  in  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
ed  by  heretics,**  and,  with  respect  to  some,  whether,  as 
formerly  been  persecutors  of  the  faithful,  they  ought  not 
ted  with  especial  severity.®  The  monks  were  throughout 
de  of  rigour ;  but  the  majority  of  the  council,  under 
mce  of  Tarasius,  was  in  favour  of  a  lenient  course.  The 
ere  searched  for  precedents ;  and  a  discussion  ensued 
application  of  these — with  what  class  of  heretics  were 
clasts  to  be  reckoned  ?   Tarasius  was  for  putting  them 


iTM.  5.   On  the  number  of 

onncil  consisted,  see  Walch, 

ilokk-^er.  288-9. 

r.27;  Walch,  x.  538. 

X.  561-2.   See  Hefele,  i.  27. 

?.  34. 


7  See  Walch.  x.  560,  579-580. 

*  St  hlosser.  290. 

•  Hard.  iv.  93. 
»»  lb.  37,  seqq. 

c  lb.  47,  166,  300,  &c. 

d  lb.  61.  •  lb.  125. 
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on  the  footing  of  Manichaeansy  Marcionites,  and  monopbyaite^ 
as  these  sects  had  also  been  opposed  to  images ;  all  heresiefl^  ha 
said,  were  alike  heinous,  because  all  did  away  with  the  law  ol 
God.  The  monastic  party  declared  that  iconomachy  was  wono 
than  the  worst  of  heresies,  because  it  denied  the  Saviour's  in- 
carnation.' But  the  majority  was  disposed  to  treat  the  penitenti 
with  indulgence,  and  they  were  received  to  communion.*  Theie. 
156  were  loud  outcries  against  the  iconoclasts,  as  atheists,  Jew%  and 
enemies  of  the  truth ;  ^  and  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  call  theni: 
Saracens,  it  was  answered  that  the  name  was  too  good  for  them.'. 

According  to  the  usual  practice  of  councils,  authorities  weze 
cited  in  behalf  of  images,  and  the  opposition  to  them  was  par- 
alleled or  connected  with  all  sorts  of  heresies.*  The  eztraotl, 
produced  from  the  earlier  fathers  are  really  irrelevant ;  for  the 
images  of  which  they  speak  were  either  scenes  from  sacred, 
history,  or  memorial  portraits  (like  that  of  Meletiua  of  Antioch, 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom and  they  afiford  no 
sanction  for  the  practices  which  were  in  question  before  the 
council.'^  A  large  portion  of  the  quotations  consisted  of  extracts 
from  legendary  biographies,  and  of  tales  of  miracles  wrought 
by  images,  to  which  some  of  the  bishops  were  able  to  add  similar 
marvels  from  their  own  experience.**  From  time  to  time  the 
reading  of  these  testimonies  was  interrupted  by  curious  com- 
mentaries from  the  hearers.  Thus,  after  a  passage  from  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  affected 
to  tears  by  a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  a  bishop  observed, 
"  The  father  had  often  read  the  history,  but  perhaps  without 
ever  weeping;  yet,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  picture,  he  wept" 
"  If,"  said  another,  "  so  great  a  doctor  was  edified  and  moved 
even  to  tears  by  a  picture,  how  much  more  would  it  affect  lay 
and  unlearned  people ! "  Many  exclaimed  that  they  had  seen 
such  pictures  of  Abraham  as  that  which  Gregory  described, 
although  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  felt  the  same 
emotion  at  the  sight.  "If  Gregory  wept  at  a  painting  of 
Abraham,"  said  Theodore,  bishop  of  Catana,  "  what  should  we 
do  at  one  of  the  incarnate  Saviour  ? "  "  Should  not  we  too 
weep,"  asked  Tarasius,  "  if  we  saw  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  ?  " 
and  his  words  were  received  with  general  applause.^ 

'  Ilnrd.  iv.  50-60.  519,  c.  ed.  Monf.). 

»  lb.  76.  129-136.  »  Seo  an  analysis  of  the  extracts  in 

lb.  189.                «  lb.  292.  .  Dupin,  vi.  140,  seqq. 

^  lb.  159,  BMq.  "  E.  g.  Hard.  iv.  185,  205-212. 

"  lb.  164;  Chrys.  de  S.  Melet.  (t.  ii.  p  lb.  165. 
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nous  story,  which  had  already  served  the  uses  both  of 
ersial  and  of  devotional  writers,*^  was  twice  read/  An 
ionk  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  was  said,  was  greatly 
d  by  a  spirit  of  uncleanness.  One  day  the  demon  appeared 
,  and,  after  having  sworn  him  to  secrecy,  offered  to  dis- 
le  his  assaults  if  the  monk  would  give  up  worshipping  a 
)  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour  which 
n  his  cell  The  old  man  asked  time  to  consider  the  pro-  167 
md,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  applied  for  advice  to  an 
yt  renowned  sanctity,  who  blamed  h\m  for  having  allowed 
f  to  be  so  feu:  deluded  as  to  swear  to  the  devil,  but  told 
lat  he  had  yet  done  well  in  laying  open  the  matter,  and 

would  be  better  to  visit  every  brothel  in  Jerusalem  than 
ain  from  adoring  the  Saviour  and  His  mother  in  the  pic- 

From  this  edifying  tale,  a  twofold  moral  was  drawn  with 
1  consent, — that  reverence  for  images  would  warrant  not 
nchastity,  but  breach  of  oaths ;  and  that  those  who  had 
ly  sworn  to  the  iconoclast  heresy  were  no  longer  bound 
ir  obligations.* 

the  fifth  session,  the  Eoman  legates  proposed  that  an 
should  be  brought  in  and  should  receive  the  adoration  of 
sembly.  This  was  solemnly  done  next  day ;  *  and  at  the 
session  the  conclusions  of  the  iconoclastic  synod  of  754 
ead,  each  paragraph  being  followed  by  the  corresponding 
f  a  long  refutation,  which  was  declared  to  have  been 
tly  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

he  seventh  session,  the  decree  of  the  council  was  read  and 
ibed.  It  determined  that,  even  as  the  figure  of  the  cross 
inoured,  so  images  of  the  Saviour  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
jels  and  of  saints,  whether  painted  or  mosaic  or  of  any 
juitabie  material,  are  to  be  set  up  for  kissing  and  honour^ 
everence  {'7rpoaKvvr)atv),  but  not  for  that  real  service 
lav)  which  belongs  to  the  Divine  nature  alone.*  Incense  , 
jhts  are  to  be  offered  to  them,  as  to  the  cross,  the  gospels, 
ber  holy  memorials,  "  forasmuch  as  the  honour  paid  to  the 
passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he  who  adores  an  image 

chus,  Prat.  Spirit.  45  (Patrol,  and  KaTptia."    One  of  the  council'B 

LTii.) ;  Joh.  Damasc.  Orat.  I.  (t.  arguments  had  been  drawn  from  our 

'  Hard.  iv.  208,  316.  Lord's  answer  to  the  tempter—"  Thou 

>09.                      *  lb.  321.  shalt  uxjrship  (rrpovKwiivtii)  the  Lord 

325  :  Schriickh,  xx.  578-9.  thy  God,  and  Him  ofdy  shalt  thou  terve 

d.  iv.  450.    "We  have,"  as  {Xarptlfftisy*    Service  it  was  said,  is 

[ilman  n^marks  (ii.  126),  "no  here  restricted  to  God  only,  but  not  so 

listiuguLah  between  irpo(rKvyi)<ns  warshij)!   Hard,  i v.  204. 
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a  lores  in  it  the  person  of  liim  whom  it  represents.**    An  ana- 
thema was  pronounced  againr^t  all  opponents  of  images,  and  the 
signing  of  the  decree  was  followed  by  many  acclamations  in 
htmour  of  the  new  Constjintine  and  Helena,  with  curses  against 
iconomaeliidt.s  and  heretics  of  every  kind.y    These  outcries  were  j 
rejieated  at  the  eighth  session,  when  the  members  of  the  councQ  : 
appi'ared  at  one  of  the  palaces  of  Constantinople,  and  both  the 
emperor  and  his  mother  subscribed  the  decree,*   The  council  i 
158  which  after  a  time  came  to  be  regarded  both  by  the  Greeks  and  , 
by  the  Latins  as  the  seventh  general  council,*  also  passed 
twenty-two  canons,  cliiefly  relating  to  ecclesiastical  and  monastie 
discipline.**    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  images  sanctioned  at 
Nic?{ca  were  not  works  of  sculpture,  but  paintings  and  other 
representations  on  a  flat  surfaice — a  limitation  to  which  thfr-; 
(  ireek  ehureh  h«is  ever  sin(^e  adhered;*^  and  that  there  is  as  yet  i 
no  mention  of  representing  under  visible  forms  the  Trinity,  the  'i 
Almighty  Father,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.*  ^ 

Constantino  VI.  grew  up  in  the  society  of  women  and  eunncha^ 
and  in  (»ntire  subjection  to  his  mother.  With  a  view,  perhaps^ 
of  cutting  oflf  from  the  iconoclasts  the  hope  of  assistance  from 
the  west,  she  had  negotiated  for  him  a  marriage  with  " 
'  one  of  Charlemagne's  daughters ;  but,  soon  alter  the 
Nicene  synod,  as  tlie  iconoclasts  were  no  longer  formidable,  while 
she  may  have  feare<l  tliat  such  a  connexion  might  endanger  her 
own  ascendancy,®  she  broke  off  the  engagement,  greatly  to  the 
iinli<rnati(^n  of  the  Frankish  king,  and  compelled  her  son  against 
his  will  to  marry  an  Armenian  princess  named  ]\[arina  or  Mary.' 
Instigat^xl,  it  is  said,  by  some  pereons  who  professed  to  hare 
dis(»overed  by  magic  that  the  emf)ire  was  to  be  her  own,  she 
]  Hived  tlie  way  for  a  change  by  en(*ouraging  her  son  in  cruelties 
and  dehaucheries,  which  rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects^ 
and  especially  to  the  powerful  monastic  party.*   At  the  age  rf 


y  nnrtl.  iv.  469-472.       ■  lb.  481-5. 

*  On  tlie  histnry  of  its  roooi>tioTi  nee 
1*u1iner  on  tlie  Church,  ii.  20 1,  ueqq. 
t'<l.  1. 

^  Sco  Hard.  iv.  485.  ecqq. 

<■  ltji8nn{j:»',  KW4.  The  nppoaranco  of 
relief  is>,  howrvi  r,  «jfivon  to  niaiiiy  of  thcin 
l>y  the  oov« T8  of  «ilver  or  other  metal 
in  \vh\oh  they  are  eu.^hrine<l  —the  nimbi 
(nr  «::lori«  6)  nnd  the  (Iresanj  beings 
^vr•^n^:llt  in  the  metal,  whicli  has  open- 
i:ii:H  tor  (I  Hi)lnyiiiK  the  (uro<  nnd  liamU 
of  the  picture.  Di  an  Stanh  y  infonns 
me  that  in  l{u:Mia  tfieae  eovenj  are 
pu-aliur  to  pieturL'8  of  hibtorioal  or 


miraculous  fame.   A  specimen  majte 
aevn  in  the  Hotel  Clnny  at  Paris. 

Mahill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  V.xiv.  Raflol* 
K«>chette  nrfer.-*  the  firr^t  ix^rsonnl  rt-pre- 
seiitiitions  of  the  Almisjchty  Father  to 
the  9Lh  century:  Diilroii,  to  the  12th. 
Lin<ls;»y  on  Chrihti-ui  Art,  i.  75. 

•  Sohlosaer,  305:  Finlay,  ii.  93. 

f  'I'h.ophnn.  705.  718;  Kinhard,  AD. 
78»3:  Taul.  Wnmt  fr.  Hist.  MkMvlln.2». 
(Pntrol.  xcv.  111.S);  Murat.  IV.  ii.  13.1, 
VVl:  Srhlt>8ser.  300.  Kinhanl  i»Ti 
thiit  ('harlemaffiie  refused  to  pive  hia 
dnujjhter,  a.d.  788. 

K  Theophau.  719;  Walch.  x.  503. 
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Constantme  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  his  mother 
r  ministers ;  he  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the 
ment,  and  for  some  years  the  empire  was  distracted  by 
ions,  carried  on. with  all  the  perfidy  and  atrocity  which 
haracteristic  of  the  later  Greeks.^    Constantino  was  at 

persuaded  to  readmit  his  mother  to  a  share  of  power, 
e  pursued  towards  him  the  same  policy  as  before.  He 
love  with  a  lady  of  her  court,  Theodote,  and  resolved  to 
B  his  wife  and  to  marry  the  object  of  his  new  attachment, 
►atriarch  Tarasius  at  first  opposed  the  scheme,  but  Con-  159 
le,  it  is  said,  threatened  that,  if  the  Church  refused  to 
;e  him,  he  would  restore  idolatry ;  *  and  Tarasius  no  longer 
red  to  resist.^  Marina  was  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and  the 
I  nuptials  were  magnificently  celebrated  in  September 

Some  monks,  who  vehemently  objected  to  these  pro- 
igs,  and  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  the  emperor, 
treated  with  great  cruelty .°  It  has  been  supposed  that 
even  contrived  the  temptation  to  which  h^  son  yielded  ; 
i  least  beheld  his  errors  with  malicious  satisfaction,  and 
ted  the  general  discontent  which  they  produced.**  By 
es  she  secured  to  her  own  interest  all  the  persons  who 
immediately  around  him ;  and  at  length,  when  her  scheme 
red  to  be  matured,  he  was  by  her  command  seized  at  his 
ions,P  was  carried  into  the  purple  chamber  in  which  he 
been  born,  and  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight  with  such 
ice  that  the  operation  almost  cost  him  his  life.*i  Imme- 
y  after  this,  a  fog  of  extraordinary  thickness  obscured  the 
id  hid  the  sim  for  seventeen  days.  By  the  people  of  Con- 
nople  it  was  regarded  as  declaring  the  sympathy  of  heaveu 


leophan.  720-5 ;  Finlay.  ii.  94. 
n  vaovs  rS»y  tlZutKwv  kyoiyv.  (Ce- 
72,  d.)  The  biographer  of  Theo- 
le  Studite  says  (c.  26)  that  Con- 
e  threatened  to  attack  images, 
alch  (x.  554)  supposes  this  to  be 
he  meaning  of  the  words  in 
08.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
?en  party  spirit  could  have  in- 
the  chronicler  to  describe  churclies 
I  images  as  **  temples  of  idoU  ; " 
I  that  the  temples  seem  tn  bo 
of  as  distinct  from  churches, 
.  being  closed  at  the  time  when 
eat  was  uttered. 

heophftn.  727-8 ;  Vita  Taias.  7-8 ; 
heodor.  Studit.  18, 19, 26 ;  Baron. 
1^  seqq. 

jdren.  472 ;  Pagi,  xiu.  301. 


»  Theod.  Stud.  Laudatio  Platonis,  26-9 
(Patr.  Gr.  xcix.):  Vita  Theod.  StutL 
20 ;  Baron.  795.  4a-59. 

•  Thcophan.  729 ;  Schlosser,  310. 

P  tls  irapdKKriffiVf  says  Theuphancs. 
His  translator  renders  the  wo^s  "ad 
preces ;  **  Goar  (not.  in  loc.)  understands 
'KapdK\'n(rt5  to  mean  a  rdigioua  proces- 
sion ;  SchloHser  (326),  a  private  chapel. 
See  Ducange  in  voc. 

Theopnan.  730-2.  It  has  been  verr 
generally  infi^rred  from  the  historian  s 
words  that  Omstantine  died  under  the 
operation.  But  Gibbon  (iv.  414-5), 
Schlosaer  (327  330).  and  Mr.  Finlay  (li. 
100)  show  that  he  long  survived.  Cf. 
Tlieoph.  contin.  ii.  10;  G.  Hamart. 
cclix.  5 ;  cclxvii.  28, 
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with  the  horror  generally  felt  at  the  mmatural  deed  by  ^ 
Irene  obtained  the  empire/ 

Irene  reigned  six  years  after  the  dethronement  of  her 
According  to  the  Greek  writers  (whose,  testimony,  howe^ 
unsupported  by  those  of  the  west),  she  was  engaged  in  a  pi 
160  for  reimiting  the  empires  by  a  marriage  with  Charlemfl 
when,  in  October  802,  she  was  deposed  by  the  secretary 
phorus,  and  was  banished  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  witl 
few  months.* 

Nicephorus,  who  is  described  as  having  surpassed  all  hig 
decessors  in  rapacity,  lust,  and  cruelty,'*  was  bent  on  subje 
the  hierarchy  to  the  imperial  power.  He  forbade  the  patr 
to  correspond  with  the  pope,  whom  he  considered  as  a  to 
Charlemagne ;  and  he  earned  the  detestation  of  the  clerg 
heavily  taxing  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  property  which 
until  then  been  exempt,  by  seizing  the  ornaments  of  chm 
by  stabling  his  horses  in  monasteries,  and  by  extendi 
general  toleration  to  iconoclasts  and  sectaries.*  In  81 1,^ 
phorus  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians,  and  hii 
Stauracius,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two  months,  was  t 
into  a  monastery,  where  he  soon  after  died  of  wounds  rec 
before  his  accession.*  On  the  deposition  of  Stauracius 
brother-in-law,  Michael  Rhangabe,  was  compelled  to  accej 
empire,  and  images  were  again  restored  to  honour.  The  i 
clastic  party,  however,  continued  to  exist.  An  attempi 
made  by  some  of  its  members  to  set  a  blinded  son  of  Consta 
Ciopronymus  on  the  throne;*  and  on  the  alarm  of  a  Bulg 
invasion,  soon  after  the  elevation  of  Michael,  a  very  remar 
display  of  its  spirit  took  place.    While  the  clergy,  the  m 


'  G.  Hamart.  oclvii.  18.  On  the  dis- 
graoefdl  manner  in  which  writers  fa- 
Yourable  to  the  cause  of  images  have 
attempted  to  palliate  Irene's  guilt,  see 
Walch,  X.  589 ;  Mihnan,  il.  131.  The 
words  of  Baronius  are  well  known,  but 
must  be  quoted  here: — "Scelus  plane 
execrandum,  nisi  justitisB  zelus  ad  id 
fiuuendum  excitusset.  ...  Si  enim  reg- 
nandi  cupidine  Irene  in  filium  molita 
esset  insi(liaB»  detestabilior  Agrippina, 
Neronis  matre,  fiiisset,  cum  ilia  susb 
quoque  vita  di»pendio  filium  imperare 
maluiaset.  Contra  vcro,  quod  ista  reli- 
gionis  causa,  amoro  justititB,  in  filium 
perpetrata  creduntur,  ab  orientalibus 
nonnullis,  qui  fSacto  aderant,  viris  sane- 
tissimis  eadem  post  hieo  meruit  prsaco- 
nio  oelebrarL"  (796.  8.)  Our  own  con- 


temporary, the  Abb^  Rohrbacher, 
short  of  Baronius.  (xi.  220-1.) 
was  canonised  by  the  Greeks. 
ii.  102. 

•  Theophan.  736;  Oedren. 
Against  the  story,  see  Gibbon,  i 
Schlosser,  338;  Luden,  v.  12-1 
too  Grogorov.  iii.  13. 

«  Theophan.  738-745 ;  G.  1 
cclix. ;  Gibbon,  iv.  415-6. 

«  Thoophan.  775-8,  765. 

«  Gibbon,  iv.  494;  Finlay,  i 
125.  Mr.  Finlay  is  rather  fev« 
to  him — partly,  perhapa,  on  aco 
the  emperor's  enmity  to  tlie  clerg- 

y  Theophan.  764 ;  Pagi,  xd 
Gibbon,  v.  292. 

■  Schlosaer,  374-5. 

•  Theophan.  773. 
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•od  net  nnmberB  of  the  people,  were  deprecating  the  danger 
hy  procesrions  and  prayers,  some  iconoclastic  soldiers  broke 
open  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperors,  prostrated  themselves  on 
tbe  tomb  of  Copronymus,  and  entreated  him  to  save  the  state ; 
ind  they  asserted  that,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  he  had 
appeared  to  them  on  horseback,  and  had  gone  forth  against  tlio 
bsrbarians;  "whereas,"  says  Theophanes,  "he  dwells  in  hell 
with  devils."**  Although  the  motive  of  these  men  was  more 
piobably  fraud  than  fanaticism — (for,  besides  the  story  of  the 
^^jarition,  they  pretended  that  the  mausoleum  had  been  opened 
hy  miracle) — we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  Constantino  among  the  party  to  which  such 
in  imposture  could  have  been  addressed  with  any  hope  of  find- 
ing believers  * 

Michael,  although  a  man  of  estimable  character,  proved  unequal  161 
to  the  government  of  the  empire,  and,  after  a  reign  of  ^ 
two  years,  he  was  deposed  and  tonsured,  while  a  general 
named  Leo  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Michael,  who  by  a  clemency 
nnusnal  in  such  cases,  was  allowed  to  retain  not  only  his  life  but 
his  eyesight,  survived  his  dethronement  thirty-two  years.* 

E  While  the  decree  of  the  second  council  of  Nicaea  established 
a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  was 
gladly  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  it  met  with  a  less  favourable 
reception  north  of  the  Alps.  In  the  Prankish  church  a  middle 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  images  had  prevailed ;  as  the  eastern 
Christians  had  been  led  to  cherish  their  images  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  their  Mahometan  neighbours,  so  the  Franks  were 
restrained  from  excess  in  this  kind  of  devotion  by  the  necessity 
of  opposing  the  idolatry  of  the  unconverted  Germans.*  The 
question  had  been  one  of  those  discussed  by  a  mixed  assembly 
of  clergy  and  laity  which  was  held  under  Pipin  at  ^  ^ 
Gentilly  in  the  presence  of  envoys  from  Pope  Paul 
and  of  ambassadors  from  Constantino  Copronymus;  and, 
although  their  decision  on  this  point  is  not  recorded,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  agreed  with  the  general  views  of 
the  national  church/ 

•  Tbcophan.  781.  Some  other  reasons  which  Dolh'ngcr 

•  Bee  Walch,  x.  546.  gives  for  the  Frankish  view  appi  ur 

•  Theophan.  779.  783-4 ;  G.  Hamari  UDtenablo. 

«Ixi.  5^:  Gibbon,  iv.  417;  Bchloescr  '  See  Ehihard,  a.d.  7G7;  Spanhoirn, 

■78  35  yean.   392.  778;  Basnage.  1357;  Wulch,  xi.  33  5; 

•  MabOL  Acta  SS.  Ben.  V.  xxiv-v. ;  gchr5ckh,  xix.  5G6;  Giesel.  II.  i.  93; 
IX:ilingtr,  i.  356-7;  MUman,  it  235.  Keuud.  v.  323 ;  Ilcfele,  ui.  400. 
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Adrian,  on  receiving  the  acts  of  the  Nicene  council 
copy  of  them  to  Charlemagne,  with  an  evident  expectal 
they  would  be  accepted  by  the  Franks.  But  the  late  n 
the  match  between  the  king's  daughter  and  the  son  of  I 
not  tended  to  bespeak  from  him  any  favourable  conside; 
the  eastern  decrees ;  and  his  own  convictions  were  op] 
them.  He  sent  them  to  Alcuin,  who  was  then  in  Engla 
it  is  said  that  the  English  bishops  joined  in  desirh 
countryman  to  write  against  the  counciL*  Alcuin  mw 
remarks  on  the  Nicene  acts,  in  the  form  of  a  letter ;  au 
these  probably  grew  a  treatise  in  four  books,  which 
forth  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  known  by  the 
the  "  Caroline  Books."  It  has  been  commonly  suppoj 
Alcuin,  who  returned  to  France  in  793,^  was  the  chief 
but  that  he  was  assisted  by  other  ecclesiastics,  and  that  1 
162  himself  took  part  in  the  revision  of  the  work.^  Tlie  ton 
treatise  is  firm  and  dignified.  Although  great  defen 
the  apostolic  see  is  professed,'  the  writer  resolutely  n 
the  Frankish  view  as  to  images,  and  unsparingly  criti( 
grounds  alleged  for  the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  com 
the  east  and  by  Home.  While  the  iconoclasts  and  the  B; 
council  of  754  are  blamed  for  overlooking  the  dit 
between  images  and  idols,  their  mistake  is  dechired  to  1 
less  than  that  committed  by  the  Nicene  synod  in  conf 
the  use  of  images  with  the  worship  of  them ;  the  one 


K  Sym.  Dnnclm.  a.d.  792;  Rog. 
Hoveden,  ap.  Suvile,  232,  b.  Dr.  lin- 
gard  attempts  to  explain  away  their 
statemcntfl.  A.  S.  C.  ii.  114-6,  and 
Append.  G. 

Pagi,  xiii.  257. 

*  Bouterwek,  in  Herzog,  vii.  418,  says 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  this ;  that 
two  writers  are  to  be  disoovered  in  the 
treatise,  but  that  it  is  unknown  who 
they  were.  Ho  gives  an  analysis  of  tlie 
contents  with  regard  to  other  matters  as 
weU  as  to  the  quoation  of  images. 

^  See  Dupin,  vi.  146;  Mosh.  ii.  167; 
Walch,  xi.  66-8;  Schrockh.  xx.  585-8; 
Giedcl.  II.  i.  94 ;  Lorenz,  119 ;  Neaud. 
V.  324-5;  Biihr,  346;  Cifrorer.  iii.  624; 
Hardwick,  54 ;  Milman,  ii«  236.  The 
*  Libri  Gurolini '  wore  first  published  in 
1549  by  Jean  du  Tillet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Meaux,  who  styled  himself 

Eli.  PhilL"  By  Eli.  wiis  meimt  Elijuli, 
in  aUusion  to  the  connexion  between  that 
prophet  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whoso 
name  the  editor  bore ;  perhaps,  too,  as 


Bayle  says  (Art.  Du  TtOet, 
Du  Tillet  may  have  intend< 
that  he  was  to  imitate  Elijah' 
agidnst  idolatry.  In  like 
•*Phili."  alluded  to  the  ed 
name,  being  an  abbreviation 
the  Greek  name  for  the  tille 
tree.  (Schriickh,  xx.  584.) 
manists  have  pretended  that 
was  a  forgery  of  the  reformer 
others,  that  it  was  written  b 
of  Charlemagne's  time,  and  v 
the  king  to  Home  in  order  to 
(See  Walch,  xi.  51, 61-2  ;  Lore 
But  its  genuineness  is  now  acki 
(See  Dupin,  vi  120 ;  Diilling 
Bahr.  345 ;  Hefole,  iii.  653-4 
gives  an  in<iex  to  the  quotat 
in  this  treatise  from  the  Xi< 
665-8.  The  Oarolinc  Books  an 
in  Goldast's  'Imperialia  De 
thence  in  Migne  s  *  Patrulog 
But  Hefele  says  (653)  that 
edition  is  that  by  Hermann, 
1731. 
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ibed  to  ^noniioe^  the  other  to  wickedueaB.^  Much  k  said 
the  eljle  of  language  officially  employed  by  the  Byzan- 
eooii^  which  is  oemmred  as  trenching  on  the  honour  due  to 
God.*   llie  synod  is  blamed  for  having  allowed  itself  to  be 
faded  bj  a  woman,  contrary  to  St  Paul's  order  that  women 
Aodd  not  be  admitted  to  teach.**  Its  pretension  to  be  ecumenical 
on  the  groond  that  it  neither  was  assembled  from  all 
nor  held  the^fiuth  of  the  universal  church ;®  its  claim 
laDmne  aanction  is  also  disallowed.^  It  is  said  to  be  madness 
tmoae  portion  of  the  church  to  anathematise  other  portions  in  a 
flitter  aa  to  which  the  apostles  had  not  laid  down  any  rule ;  and 
■noh  noie  bo  when  the  opinions  so  branded  are  agreeable  to  the 
airiier  cmmcils  and  fathers.^  The  passages  which  had  been  cited 
«t  NioM  from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  are  examined,  and  are 
Jeaied  from  the  abuse  there  made  of  them.'   The  council  is 
esMUied  far  having  admitted  many  stories  of  a  fabulous  or  apo- 
mjfbal  kind."   The  account  of  our  Lord's  correspondence  with 
Ahguva  k  questioned ;  *  the  legend  of  the  monk  and  the  unclean  163 
dsril  is  strmigly  reprobated doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the 
tnrth  of  many  miraculous  tales;  and  it  is  argued  that,  even  if 
the  miracles  were  really  wrought  by  the  images,  they  would  not 
wamnt  the  worship  ct  these.*^  Bemarks  are  made  on  expres- 
■OBi  and  by  individual  bishops  at  the  council^   Among  these 
f  Aere  is  the  important  misrepresentation  that  Constantius,  of 
CoDslantia  in  Cyprus,  is  charged  with  having  placed  the  adora- 
tion of  images  on  the  same  level  with  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  as 
having  anathematised  all  who  thought  otherwise ;  whereas  in 
reality  he  had  distinguished  between  the  devotion  paid  to 
iaages  and  that  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Trinity  alone.' 
The  arguments  advanced  in  behalf  of  images  are  discussed  and 
refuted.    The  honours  paid  in  the  east  to  the  statues  of 
enpeiors  had  been  dwelt  on  by  way  of  analogy ;  but  it  is  denied 
HmX  this  is  any  warrant  for  the  worship  of  images, — *'for  what 
■adnnan  it  is  to  defend  one  milawful  thing  by  another  I  " — aud 
Ae  conduct  of  Daniel  in  Babylon  is  cited  as  proving  the  sinful- 
mm  €{  the  eastern  practice.^    It  is  derogatory  to  the  holy 

*  Ttmi,  M.  Goldut.  92,  9i ;  Lib.  L    of  the  chief  ohurohoB.   Fleory,  xliy.  58. 
17:  IT.  4,  p.  47a.  '  ili- 14.  0  iii.  11-2. 


»  i  1-t                    •  iiL  13.  '  i.  5.  Beqq. ;  ii,  1,  seqq.    •  iii  30. 

•  iv.  S8.  Tbk  diom  that  the  fact  of  My.  10. 

h»  pop^i  laTing  presided  by  his  le-  ill.  31.                      «  iiL  25. 

pbm,  wm  not,  in  the  ophiion  of  the  iii.  3,  ee^q,,  17,  seqq. 

rmin,  maof^tk  to  wunnt  the  recep-  ■  Gomp.  iii.  17  with  Hard.  iy.  152. 

ion  oC  Hm  cooneO.  witlnmt  the  cousent  •  iii.  15. 
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mystery  of  the  eucharist — to  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  our  salva- 
tion and  the  sign  of  our  Christian  profession, — ^to  the  oonse^ 
crated  vessels,  'and  to  the  sacred  books,— that  the  veneration 
paid  to  these  should  be  paralleled  with  the  worship  of  images.^ 
The  reverence  due  to  relics,  which  had  either  been  part  of  the 
bodies  of  saints  or  had  been  in  some  manner  connected  with 
them,  is  no  ground  for  paying  a  like  regard  to  images,  which  are 
the  mere  work  of  the  artist.®  Christ  and  his  saints  desire  no 
such  worship  as  that  in  question;  and,  although  the  more 
learned  may  be  able  to  practise  it  without  idolatry,  the  unlearned, 
who  have  no  skill  in  subtle  distinctions,  will  be  drawn  to  pay 
really  divine  worship  to  that  which  they  see.  The  guilt  of 
causing  offence  must  rest,  not  on  those  who  allow  images  and 
only  refuse  to  worship  them,  but  on  those  who  force  the  wor- 
ship on  others.**  The  only  proper  use  of  images  is  by  way  of 
ornament,  or  as  historical  memorials ;  *  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
they  represent  to  us  the  merits  of  the  saints,  since  these  merits 
are  not  external  .'^  The  right  use  of  them  for  remembrance  is 
strongly  distinguished  from  the  plea  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
remember  God  without  them ;  those  persons  (it  is  said)  must 
164  have  very  faulty  memories  who  need  to  be  reminded  by  an 
image — who  are  unable  to  raise  their  minds  above  the  material 
creation  except  by  the  help  of  a  material  and  created  object.' 
The  king  concludes  by  declaring  to  the  pope  that  he  adheres  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  letters  to 
Serenus  of  Marseilles,**  and  that  he  believes  this  to  be  the  rule  of 
the  catholic  church.  Images  are  to  be  allowed;  the  worship 
of  them  is  not  to  be  enforced ;  it  is  forbidden  to  break  or  to 
destroy  thera.* 

These  books  (or  perhaps  the  propositions  which  they  were 
intended  to  enforce,  rather  tlian  the  treatise  itself  ^)  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  pope,  and  drew  forth  from  him  a  long  reply.  But 
the  arguments  of  this  attempt  are  feeble,  and  its  tone  appears  to 
show  that  Adrian  both  felt  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  and  was 
afraid  to  offend  the  great  sovereign  whose  opinion  he  was 
labouring  to  controvert.™ 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  communications  took  place  before 
or  after  the  council  which  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of 

«»  ii.  27-30.  e  iu.  24.  »»  See  above,  p.  26.         «  iv.  nit. 

•  «  iil  16,  fin.  •  i.  16.  k  See  Hefele,  iii.  669. 

'  i.  17,  pp.  175-6,  cd.  Qoldast  «  Neand.  v.  335;  Milman,  ii.  237. 
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Charlemagne,  at  Frankfort  in  794,°  This  council  was  both  a 
diet  of  the  empire  and  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Bishops  were 
assembled  from  Lombardy  and  Germany  as  well  as  from 
Fnnce ;  some  represcntatiyes  of  the  English  church,  and  two 
kgBtos  from  Rome,  were  also  present ;  ^  and,  at  the  king's  sug- 
gestion, Alcuin  was  admitted  to  a  place  on  account  of  the  servico 
which  he  might  be  able  to  render  by  his  learning.^  The  qucs- 
tioa  of  images  was  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the 
eoancil  had  no  idea  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  pre- 
Kiibe  to  the  Frankish  church.  The  second  canon  adverts  to 
*the  late  synod  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was  said  that  those 
ihoold  be  anathematised  who  should  not  bestow  service  or  adora- 
tion on  the  images  of  the  saints,  even  as  on  the  Divine 
^  Trinity."  In  opposition  to  this,  tlie  fathers  of  Frankfort  rc- 
I  fm  **  both  adoration  and  service  of  all  kinds "  to  images ; 
they  express  contempt  for  the  eastern  synod,  and  agree  in  con- 
demning it.**  The  passage  especially  censured  by  this  canon  is 
the  speech  wrongly  ascribed  in  the  Caroline  Books  to  the 
Cyprian  metropolitan  Constantius,  and  the  misrepresentation  is 
pn>bably  to  be  charged  on  the  defectiveness  of  the  translation  in 
which  the  Nicene  acts  were  presented  to  the  Frankish  divines/  165 
But,  whatever  the  reason  of  it  may  have  been,  and  however  the 
members  of  the  Frankfort  council  may  have  misapprehended 
the  opinions  of  the  orientals,  there  is  no  ground  for  arguing 
from  this  that  they  did  not  understand  and  plainly  state  their 
o*Ti  judgment  on  the  question.* 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  his  views  on  tlie  subject  of 
images,  Adrian  continued  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
CTiarleniagne ;  the  political  interest  which  bound  Rome  to  the 
Franks  was  more  powerful  than  his  sympathy  with  the  Greeks 
as  to  doctrine.  The  retention  of  Calabria  and  Illyrieum,  whic  h 
had  been  taken  from  the  Roman  see  by  the  iconoclastic 
emperors  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  controversy,  alienated  the 
popes  more  and  more  from  the  Byzantine  rule,  until  in  800  tho 

•  Xeand.  v.  335.  Walch  placcB  the  •  This  evasion  is  attempted  by  Buro- 
twncil  first  (xi.  72) ;  Gie«;ler  (II.  i.  nius  (794.  3i'y7)  and  others.  Elbcwht  ro 
&5-6)  places  it  after  the  exchange  of  Baronius  nr«>:ue8  that  tlic  council  i»f 
wntin;,Ti.  Frankfort  could  not  have  really  con- 

•  The  whole  number  of  bishops  is  said  demntd  that  ot'Nii  ien,  Ucause  wliutt  v.  r 
i'f  h^^^^  been  about  300 ;  but  Wulch  (ix.  it  may  have  dotrmiine^l  niuMt  have  b<vii 
761j  daya  that  this  number  rests  on  no  meant  with  subniiiKion  to  tho  Konnm 
iotfaority  older  than  Baronius.  seo  1    Other  Horn ish  evasions  arc  cl- 

*  C.  56.   HanL  i v.  909.  lected  by  Bosnage  (1368-9)  and  Gicfioh  r, 

*  "  ContempBirunt."   lb.  904.  I.  u.  90. 
'  Hefele,  iu.  651,  660. 
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connexion  with  the  east  was  utterly  severed  by  the  coronatioii. 
of  Charlemagne  as  the  sovereign  of  a  new  empire  of  Bome. 

in.  Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  images,  the  council 
of  Frankfort  had  been  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Spanish 
bishop,  named  Felix,  on  the  relation  of  our  Lord's  humanity  to 
the  Almighty  Father.  The  term  adoption  had  been  applied  to 
tlie  incarnation  by  some  earlier  writers  and  in  the  Spanish 
liturgy ;  it  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  used  in  its  strict 
sense,  bat  rather  as  equivalent  to  assumption}  The  passages 
which  Felix  and  his  party  produced  from  the  fathers,  as  favoujy 
able  to  their  view,  spoke  of  an  adoption  of  nature,  of  flesh,  or  ci 
manhood;  whereas  they  themselves  made  an  important  variap 
tion  from  this  language  by  speaking  of  an  adoption  of  the 
Son."" 

The  adoptionists  were  charged  by  their  opponents  with  Nes- 
torianism,"*  and  in  spirit  the  two  systems  are  unquestionably 
similar.  Yet  the  adoptionists  admitted  the  doctrine  which  had 
166  been  settled  as  orthodoxy  for  three  centuries  and  a  half:  they 
made  no  objection  to  the  term  Detpara  (or  Theotokos),  as  applied 
to  the  mother  of  the  Stiyiour's  humanity;  they  allowed  the 
imion  of  natures  in  Him."  The  distinctive  pecuUarity  of 
the  party  was,  that,  while  they  granted  the  communication  of 
properties  between  the  two  natures,  they  insisted  on  distin- 
guishing the  manner  in  which  the  predicates  of  the  one  nature 
were  given  to  the  other ;  they  regarded  it  as  a  confusion  of  the 
natures,  and  a  virtual  merging  of  the  himianity,  to  say  that 
Christ  was  proper  and  real  Son  of  God,  not  only  in  his  Godhead 
but  in  his  whole  person.^  He  cannot,  they  said,  bo  properly  Son 
of  God  as  to  his  human  nature,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
humanity  and  fleshly  substance  were  derived  from  the  very  essence 
of  God.'  The  highest  thing  that  can  befall  humanity  is  to  be 
adopted  into  sonship  with  God:  more  than  this  would  be  a 


*  Boo  Gicsel.  II.  i.  111-2,  and,  as  to 
the  Sptiiiish  lAtuT^y,  T^ley's  preface  to 
it.  Patrol.  Ixxxv.  41  ;  Gueranper,  i.  212. 
There  waa  a  ditipute  as  to  a  pasaagir  in 
St.  Hilary  of  PoititTs  (De  TrinitaU?,  ii. 
27) — "  PolObtatis  dignitaa  mm  amittitur 
dum  cariiiH  humWiiufi adoptaiur.*'  Alcuin 
(Adv.  Ft'lic.  vi.  6)  waa  for  retiding  ado- 
ratur,  ancl  Hincmar  charges  Felix  with 
having  hribed  Charlemagne's  librariun 
to  falsify  the  manuscript  of  Hilary 
(PrsBf.  in  Dissert,  ii.  de  Prfe<iei>tiiia- 
tioue,  Patrol,  cxxv.  55);  but  the  con- 


text seems  to  show  that  adopiaiuTt  which 
is  found  in  most  MSS.,  is  right,  and  that 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  assumption. 
N.  in  loc.  ed.  Bened. ;  Walch,  ix.  8J^-9 ; 
Giesel.  II.  i.  112 ;  Hefele.  iu.  670. 

«  Diillinger,  i.  360 ;  Don»er,  ii.  317. 
E.  g.  Cone.  Francof.  Ep.  ad  Epis- 
copos  Hisp.  23  (Patrol,  ci.  13-^). 

»  Domer.  ii.  307-310. 

r  Walch,  ix.  862-4,  891 ;  Dorner,  ii. 
312. 

■  Felix,  ap.  Alo.  i.  12;  Doner,  ii. 
313. 
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clkftDge  of  nature.*    Christ's  humanity,  then,  is  adopted  to  son- 
dup ;  in  one  sense  this  adoption  existed  from  the  moment  of 
Us  conception ;  in  another,  it  began  at  his  baptism,  when  He 
pMed  from  the  condition  of  a  servant  to  that  of  a  Son ;  and  it 
m  consammated  in  his  resurrection.^    He  cannot  have  two 
fcthera  in  the  same  nature ;  in  his  humanity  He  is  naturally  the 
B-Tii  of  David,  and  by  adoption  and  grace  the  Son  of  God. 
By  nature  He  is  the    only-begotten  "  Son  of  God  ;  by  adoption 
ind  grace,  the  **  first-begotten."  *   In  the  Son  of  God  the  Son  of 
■tn  becomes  very  Son  of  God  ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  nuncupative 
viy,  as  was  the  case  with  those  of  whom  He  himself  said  that 
the  Scripture  "  called  them  gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God 
rame ; "  his  adoption  is  like  that  of  the  saints,  although  it  is 
•Iter  a  far  more  excellent  fashion.**    The  adoptionists  also 
pressed  into  their  service  texts  which  were  in  truth  meant  to 
ht  forth  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  manhood,  and  its  inferiority 
to,  or  dependence  on,  his  Divinity.* 

Felix,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  chief  assertor  of  this 
doctrine,  was  bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  then  a  part  of 
Charlemagne's  dominions.  He  was  a  man  of  great  acutcness  and 
Ituming ;  his  reputation  was  such  that  Alcuin  sought  his  corre- 
spondence, and,  even  after  the  promulgation  of  his  heresy,  con- 
tinued to  speak  with  much  respect  of  his  sanctity.'  His  associate 
Kli{«and,  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  primate  of  Spain  under  the  167 
JIahomotan  dominion,  was  far  advanced  in  life  when  the  con- 
tniversy  bn>ke  out.  He  ai)pears  to  have  been  a  ])erson  of 
^••Icnt  and  excitiible  temper,  and  very  jealous  of  his  dignity.^ 
His  style  is  descriVjed  as  more  obscure  than  that  of  Felix, 
and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that  he  was  more  profound.* 

The  early  history  of  the  adoptionist  doctrine  is  unknown.  It 
i?  pn.»luil)le  that  Felix  was  the  originator  of  it,  and  perhaps  he 
may  have  been  led  into  it  by  controversy  with  his  Slahometau 
neighbours,  to  whom  this  view  of  our  I^ord's  humanity  would 
kve  been  less  repulsive  than  that  which  was  generally  taught 
Ij  the  church.^  At  least,  it  appears  certain  that,  whether  Felix 
was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  or  not,  it  was  he  who  did  most  to 

•  rv.mer.  ii.  314.  312-7. 

F-l.  ap.  Air.  ii.  10:  Walch.  ix.867.  Sdirookh,  xx.  470-1;   Nc-and.  v. 

Kt-aud.  v.  223-5;  Dorner,  ii.  221-2:  Dorner,  ii.  314. 

li.'^K  '  Ale.  Ep.  iv.,  p.  7;  Cf.  t.  i.,  p.  783  ; 

«  FrI.  ap.  Air.  iii.  1:  Ep,  Episcc.  L«»n  nz,  257. 

Hi^p.n.  c.  9  (rntir.1.  ci.  1324).  ^  Walcli,  ix.  724;  Ncand.  v.  21(J. 

(Sr.  Joh.  X.  35);  Fel.  np.  Ale.  iv.  '  Dorner,  ii.  ,T->2. 

2;  Walch,  ix.  875.  915;  Donier,  ii.  ^  See  Ale.  Ep.  83;  Ncaiid.  v.  218-220. 
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reduce  it  to  a  system.™   A  correspondence  took  place  between 
him  and  Elipand  ;  and  the  primate  employed  the  infln* 
^'  '     '  euce  of  his  position  in  fayour  of  the  new  opinioOy 
>vliich  soon  gained  many  adherents.®   The  first  opponents  who 
api)eared  against  adoptionism  were  Beatus,  an  abbots  and 
Etherius,  bishop  of  Osma,  who  had  formerly  been  his  pnpiL 
Xilipand,  in  a  letter  to  an  abbot  named  Fidelis,  denounced  the 
two  very  coarsely  ;  he  even  carried  his  intolerance  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  all  who  should  presume  to  diSer  from  him  wera 
heretics  and  slaves  of  Antichrist,  and  that,  as  such,  they  must  be 
rooted  out.^   £therius  and  Beatus  rejoined  at  great  length,  in  • 
book  which^  as  to  tone,  appears  almost  worthy  of  their  antagouiBt.* 
The  pope,  Adrian,  now  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  contio- 
versy,  and  in  785  wrote  a  letter  to  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Spain,  warning  them  against  the  new  doctrine  as  an  error  sach 
as  no  one  since  Nestorius  had  ventured  on.' 

This  letter,  however,  failed  to  appease  the  differences  which 
had  arisen.  A  council  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  against 
the  adoptionists  at  Narbonne,  in  788,  is  generally  regarded  aB 
fictitious."  But  in  792,  Charlemagne  summoned  Felix  to 
ajjpear  before  a  council  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  abjured  and 
anathematised  his  errors.  The  king,  who  presided  at  the 
168  council,  appears  to  have  doubted  either  the  sincerity  of  his  new 
l)rofession,  or  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to  it,  and  therefore  sent 
him  in  chains  to  Kome,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
pope.  Felix  obtained  his  liberty  by  drawing  up  an  orthod(» 
confession  of  faith,  to  which  he  swore  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
laying  it  on  the  consecrated  elements  and  on  St  Peter's  tomb. 
But  on  returning  to  Urgel,  he  again  vented  his  heresy,  and,  in 
fear  of  Charlemagne's  resentment,  he  fled  into  the  Mahometan 
I)art  of  Spain.*  Elipand  and  other  Spanish  bishops  wrote  to 
Charlemagne  and  to  the  bishops  of  France,  requesting  that 
] 'elix  might  be  restored  to  his  see,  and  that  measures  might  be 
taken  for  suppressing  the  opinions  of  Beatus,  who  was  charged  in 

"  Neand.  v.  218;  Dorner,  ii.  306.  tho  same  volume,  from  MabiUon,  Acta 

»  Pngi,  xiii.  752.  BS.  Ben.  v.  735. 

•>  Wjiicb,  ix.  743 ;    Schroekh,   xx.  '  Patrol,  xcviii.  374.  Walcli  (ix.  747) 

4r»l.  quostioiis  the  pcnuinenetw  of  tlu»  letter, 

p  Elip.  op.  Boat  i.  40-4  (Patrol,  xcvi.);  hut  as  Schroekh  (xx.  466)  IhiDks,  on 

"Wftlch,  ix.  731-2.    Felix  eJiargeij  Bi^atiia  iiiMillicient  grounds, 

find  Etherius  with  confounding  tlio  Sa-  »  See  Wulch.  ix.  740-751 ;  Schroekh, 

viour* 8  naturea  "  tdcutyinum  et  aquam."  xx.  466 ;  Hefele,  iii.  620-1. 

Aleuin,  i.  793.  *  Ojnc.  Rom.  ap.  Hard.  iv.  928;  Ale. 

1  "Ad  Elipandum"  (Patrol,  xcvi.  mlv.  Elip.  iv.  16;  Einhard,  a.d.  792; 

893,  seqq.).  There  ia  a  lite  of  Beatua  iu  Walch,  ix.  752-4, 
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f  thd  ktim  with  profligacy  of  life,  and  was  also  styled  a  false  pro 
1  jbei,  on  aocoant  of  some  speculatious  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
ifocaljpse,  into  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  Spanish  church."  These  letters  were  forwarded  by  Char- 
lemagne to  the  pope,  who  thereupon  despatched  a  second  epistle 
Dto  Spain,  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  the  adoptionists,  and 
tlueitening  to  excommunicate  them  if  they  should  persist  in  it' 

The  council  of  Frankfort  was  held  between  the  time  of 
Cbariemagne's  application  to  Adrian  and  the  receipt  of  the 
fifes  answer.7  No  representative  of  the  adoptionist  party 
ippeared ;  but  Alcuin,  who  had  been  summoned  from  England 
to  take  part  in  the  controversy,*  argued  against  their  doctrine, 
tod  the  council  in  its  first  canon  unanimously  condemned  it  as 
a  heresy  which  "  ought  to  be  utterly  rooted  out  of  the  church."  • 
The  Italian  bishops  adopted  a  treatise  against  adoptiouism 
drawn  up  by  Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia ;  and  this  was 
ivDt  into  Spain,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  bishops  of 
Gaol,  Aquitaine,  and  Germany  to  the  Spanish  bishops,  and  with 
oue  from  Charlemagne  to  Elipand  and  his  brethren.^  Alcuin 
addressed  a  tract  against  the  adoptionists  to  the  bishops  of  the 
iwDth  of  France,*^  and  also  wrote  in  a  respectful  tone  to  Felix 
himself,  urging  him  to  give  up  the  term  adoption,  which  he 
professed  to  consider  as  the  only  point  in  which  the  bishop  of 
Ur^l  varied  from  the  Catholic  faith.*^  In  consequence  of  this 
l  iter,  Felix  addressed  a  defence  of  his  doctrine  to  Charlemagne, 
*bo  thereupon  desired  Alcuin  to  undertake  a  formal  refutation  169 
of  the  ailoptionists.  The  abbot  accepted  the  task,  but  stipulated 
tliai  time  should  be  allowed  him  to  examine  their  citations,  with 
the  help  of  liis  pupils,  and  begged  that  the  book  of  Felix  might 
hlso  be  referred  to  the  pope,  to  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  and  to 
other  eminent  bishops ;  if,  he  said,  all  should  agree  in  their 
judgment  on  the  point  in  question,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
lliey  were  all  guided  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit.® 

Alcuin  then  produced  a  treatise  in  seven  books — "these  five  . 
l-aves  and  two  little  fishes,"  as  he  styles  them/  The  foundation 
on  which  he  chiefly  grounds  his  argument  is  the  unity  of  the 
.Saviours  person.    Although  Felix  had  not  ventured  to  deny 

■  Elip.  Ep.  3  (Patrol,  xcvi.);  Ep.  douin,  iv.  873-903;  soo  Walcli.  ix.  GOl, 

r.:  ivv.  Hwp.  ib.  ci.  1321 ;  Cf.  Mabillon,  7l>2.     «  Opini,  i.  759-782.       Jb.  784. 

lb.  X'-ri.  8*jO.  •  Ep.  G9;  I/)reiiz,  132.    Ilcuce  it  is 

"  Ilnni  iv.  865.       3r  Xc^and.  v.  228.  cvidont  that  Alcuin  hiul  no  ideti  of  paj>al 

'  Ltcm,  70.           •  Hard.  iv.  904.  infallibility.    Nwuid.  v.  231. 

*  Tile  iliree  docamenU  are  in  Uar-  '  Oix  ra,  i.  788. 
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this,  it  is  urged  that  iu  consistency  he  must  do  so,  like  N» 
torius,  since  he  divides  Christ  into  two  sons,  the  one  real,  the 
other  nuncupative.^   The  same  person  cannot  be  at  oncetha 
proper  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  same  father ;  Christ  alone  hat 
by  nature  that  which  we  have  through  Him  by  adoption  and 
grace.**    The  Sonship  is  not  founded  on  the  nature,  but  on  the 
l)ei*son ;  the  two  natures  do  not  form  two  sons,  since  they  aie 
themselves  not  separate,  but  inseparably  united  in  the  one  . 
Christ ;  the  whole  Christ  is  Son  of  God  and  son  of  man :  there 
is  no  room  for  an  adoptive  sonship.*   Christ  was  very  God  from  ' 
tlie  moment  of  his  himian  conception.^   Felix,  it  is  argued,  had 
erred  through  supposing  that  a  son  cannot  be  proper  unless  ha 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  father ;  whereas  the  term  prapBt 
does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  substance  between  that  j 
which  is  so  styled  and  that  to  which  it  is  ascribed ;  as  may  ba  Jl 
seen  by  our  speaking  of  "proper  names'*  and  "proper  [ia 
own]  possessions."  ™   A  man  is  the  proper  son  of  his  parento 
both  in  body  and  in  soul,  although  the  body  only  be  of  their 
seed ;  and  in  like  manner  Christ  in  his  whole  person,  in  man- 
hood as  well  as  in  Godhead,  is  proper  Son  of  G<xi.°   But>  mor^ 
over,  says  Alcuin,  the  whole  matter,  being  supernatural,  cannot 
bo  fitly  measured  by  human  analogies.    Christ  is  Son  of  God 
the  Father,  although  his  flesh  be  not  generated  of  God  ;  and  to 
deny  the  iKxssibility  of  this  is  to  impugn  the  Divine  omnipotence.* 
170    The  censure  of  Frankfort  was  followed  up  by  a  council  held  at 
Friuli,  under  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  in  796,^  and  by  one  which 
met  at  Rome  under  Leo  111.  in  799.    At  Friuli  it  was  laid 
down  that  the  Saviour  is  "  one  and  the  same  son  of  man  and  Son 
of  God ;  not  putative  but  real  Son  of  God ;  not  adoptive,  but 
proper ;  proper  and  not  adoptive  in  each  of  his  natures,  foras- 
much as  after  his  assumption  of  manhood,  one  and  the  same 
person  is  inconfusibly  and  inseparably  Son  of  God  and  of  man."^ 
'J'he  lloman  council  also  condemned  the  adoptionists,  but  with  so 
.little  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  to  accuse  them  of  denying 
tluit  the  Saviour  had  any  other  than  a  nuncupative  Godhead.' 


p  Lib.  i.  11 ;  iv.  5;  Dorner,  li.  325. 
Walcli  nrgucrt  that  the  adoptionists  wcro 
oi-th(Hlox,  Hincc  they  did  not  aay  that 
Christ  in  his  twofold  sonship  was  aliu$ 
et  alius,  but  that  He  was  son  aliier  et 
ah'ter.  (ix.  881-4.)  But — not  to  go  into 
any  dfei)er  argmnont — liow  is  the  fury 
of  Elipand  against  Uie  doctrine  of  tlie 
church  to  be  accounted  for,  if  his  own 
doctrine  were  the  same  ? 


ii.  12 :  iii,  2;  Dorner,  ii.  325. 
•  ii.  12;  vii.  11.  k  iv.  8-10. 

»  V.  3;  Dorner,  11  325. 
»  iii.  2  :  v.  3 ;  Domor,  ii.  824, 
°  i.  9 ;  iii.  2. 

p  As  to  the  date  of  this,  which  Eome 
wrongly  place  in  791,  see  Patrol,  xcix. 
634-G  :  Hefule.  iii.  674. 

1  Hard.  iv.  756. 

'  lb.  928. 
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In  fli*^  iiioniitime  Loidrarl,  nrrlibislioj)  of  Lyons,  Nofiid, 
bishop  of  Xarl»oniie,  and  J>enedict,  abbot  of  Auiane,  were  si^nt 
into  the  dL'itrift  in  which  Ftdix  had  spread  his  opinions.  They 
Ux.iured  with  much  success  in  confutation  of  adoptionism,  and, 
having  ni**t  Felix  himself  at  Urgel,  they  ]>ersuaded  him,  by  an 
&!«iinincc  of  safety,  to  proceed  into  France,  in  order  that  ho 
mijlit  answer  for  himself  before  a  council,  which  was  to  be  held 
It  Aix-la-Cha|>elle.*  At  Aix,  the  adoptionist  was  con- 
fronted by  Ah'uin,  who  had  been  drawn  from  his 
iPtirement  at  Ttmrs  for  the  purpose.  The  discussion  lasted  for 
sx  days,  and  Felix  at  length  professed  to  be  convinced  by  some 
pasiiages  from  the  fathers  which  had  not  before  been  known  to 
bim.  He  retracted  his  errors,  condenmed  Ncstorius,  and  exhorted 
his  clergy  and  |x*ople  to  follow  the  true  faith.'  As,  however, 
his  former  clianges  sugge8t(»d  a  suspicion  of  his  constancy,  he 
vas  not  alluwtMl  to  return  into  his  diocese*,  but  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  Leidrad  and  his  brother 
eiiinmissidners  went  again  into  Catalonia  for  the  pur{>ose  of 
PTijting  out  the  heresy;  and  it  is  said  by  Alcuin  that,  during 
tl»»:ir  two  visits,  they  made  twenty  thousand  converts — bishops, 
clenry,  and  hiity." 

Elipand,  not  being  a  subject  of  Charlemagne,  was  more  difli- 
oilt  to  deal  with  than  his  associate.  He  now  entered  into  con- 
tr()T«'r>y  with  Ah'uin,  whom  he  treated  with  his  usual  rudeness, 
n-;  r";u-iiinir  him  as  tlie  cliiel'  persecutor  of  Felix, and  taxinghini 
titi:i"i\'^  otiier  tiling-^)  with  having  2U,0U0  slaves,  and  with  being 
jn  uil  of  liis  wealth.''  Ah-uin  replied  in  four  books,  and  tlio 
dtath  of  Klipand  (whom  some  writers  iin[»rol)ably  represent  as  1 
liaviiij^  ;it  liist  reiKjunced  his  heresy),'^  follow<'d  soon  after.  Felix 
Mi.iiiiit.d  at  Lyons  with  Leidrad,  and  afterwards  with  his  su<mm's- 
*'r  A::»iliaril.  H»;  occasionally  v<*nted  some  of  his  old  opinions, 
bit,  when  Agobard  argued  with  him,  he  profe.-sed  to  bo  eon- 


•  AIp.  Ep.  P2.  t.  i.  p.         nd  T^  i.lr. 

i'iiiri,  xiii.  XO.     B«  ludirt's 
-•  -  t  ■■.::;iiii'.t  Fflix  in  in  tlic  Patrol,  civ. 
-.11. 

=  Al.        Kp.  r<2.  176;  Vita  Ale.  7  ; 
Hur.;.  iv.  :r.>:i-i«:u. 
-  Lit.  1*2,  J).  Comp.  Walcli,  ix. 

•  i:::;p.  Efi.  iv.  '»  (l*atn)l.  xpvI.).  Tho 
tri.r  r.f  til*.-  Irtti  r  ni;iy  bi'  qiiou  d  ns  a 
•;.»-  ■..■  D  i-f  th-  S|miiiiili  priiuatf's  htylr  : 
-  "I^. \i  r»  U'liiviiuo  fnitri  AUiino  diu- 
*v  r:  .T;r'ljri-li  riiiiiirftm,so(laiitiplir.i.-ii 
Ik::  f'j£:ti'Jiiiaiiui  didciiiulo  .  .  .  novo 


Arrio,  pniiot«'niTn  vnir niliiliiim  priinim 
Aiijln«»-ii,  AuirU'tiiii,  I.-itl(»ri,  lliiTonymi, 
diirtriiii>  ffmiraiio  — ^i  h'  convt-rtrrit  ah 
t  rifirt!  viji'  fUiC,  n  I  •oiniTio  aittTiiiiin  .-a- 
lubin;  ct  hi  iKiliiciit.  ff-ti  riiiiiu  (lainiiu- 
tioTifin."  Tlu'  hlaVfS  niT  hupp<i>4(l  to 
hav«.!  1)«  »  ll  tln)«<r  nttaclu  d  to  tin- r.-^talrs 
hi  loiiiring  to  St.  ^lartiu  s  mIiIk-v  aiul  to 
Alruiii  s  otln  r  pii'li  ruM  iits.  Si-c  his 
nii>\vrr  to  till.'  chur^f,  Kp.  nd  I^  idr.  t. 
i. 

»  Vita  It.  ftti  np.  Mabill.  v.  7,^7;  Ma- 
riana, V.  07.  See  Antonio,  in  Putrwl. 
xovi.  «o7. 
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CONTROVERSY  AS  TO  FfiOCESSION 


viiicecl.  After  his  death,  however,  which  took  place  in  8 
was  fonnd  that  he  had  left  a  paper  containing  the  chief 
of  his  heresy  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer ;  and  Ag 
found  himself  obliged  to  undertake  a  refutation  of  this,  in 
to  counteract  the  mischief  which  it  was  likely  to  produ 
coming  from  a  person  who  had  been  much  revered  for  san 
Although  the  atloptionist  doctrine  has  been  revived  or  ju 
by  some  writers  of  later  times,  it  never  afterwards  gaine< 
considerable  influence.* 

IV.  Towards  the  end  of  Charlemagne's  reign,  a  contw 
arose  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  the 
church  it  had  always  been  held  that  the  Third  Person  < 
Godhead  proceeds  from  the  Second  as  well  as  from  the  1 
The  same  doctrine  which  the  Latins  thus  expressed — ^tha 
Godhead  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated  not  only  froi 
Father  but  from  the  Son — had  also  been  held  by  the  Gm 
general ;  but,  as  the  word  proceed  is  in  Scripture  used  oi 
his  relation  to  the  Father,**  they  had  not  applied  it  to  ei 
his  relation  to  the  Son.^  Thus  the  second  general  coun( 
the  words  which  it  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  in  oppositi 
the  Macedonian  heresy,  defined  only  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
ceedeth  from  the  Father."  Theodoret,  indeed,  had  usee 
guage  which  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  western  belief ; 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  more  than  the  p 
opinion  of  a  writer  whose  orthodoxy  was  not  unimpeach 
other  points ;  and  as  yet  no  controversy  either  of  fact 
expression  had  arisen  as  to  this  subject  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  church. 
172  In  the  west,  tlie  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son  y 
time  introduced  into  creeds.®  It  is  found  in  the  Athai 
creed,  a  form  which  was  undoul)tedly  of  western  compo 
but  of  which  the  date  is  much  disputed.^    The  first  appea 

y  Af^oh.  adv.  Ftlioom,  1-6.  Lert.  142-3. 

»  Schrikkb,  xx.  494  ;  Giesel.  IT.  i.  Scm*  Pearson,  ii.  434 ;  Petav. 

♦  117.  SchrrKjkh.  xx.  501. 

*  S<»o  quotations  from  Ililarv,  Am-  '  Sih*  Petav.  vii.  2. 

hrojje,  Augiibtinr,  and  Leo  tlie  Groat,  in  A  table  of  tlie  different  opir 

Pttirson  on  tho  Cr(>o<I,  ii.  430-1,  ed.  to  ita  date  and  authonihip  is  g 

Burton,  Oxf  18:W:  Petav.  de  Trin.  vii.  Wnterland,  iii.  117,  ed.  1843. 

8;  Gitrs-l.  II.  i.  107.  Vossius  ouco  thought  that  it  ^ 

»>  St.  John,  xy.  2G.  work  of  a  Frenchman,  in  the  i 

Thom.  Aquin.  Snmmn,  I.  qu.  xxxvi.  Pipin  or  of  Chnrlemagne.  but  aft 

art.  2;  Pearson,  ii.  432-3;  Petav.  vii.  3;  modiOed  his  opinion  so  far  as 

^dirockh.  XX.  49D;  Ilampdon,  Bumpt.  that  the  creed  was  not  older  th 
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loctrine  in  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan  creed  was  at 
rd  council  of  Toledo,  in  589 ;  ^  and  it  was  often  enforced 
ir  Spanish  councils,  under  the  sanction  of  an  anathema.^ 
Id  seem  to  have  been  from  Spain  that  the  definition  made 
f  into  France,  where  the  truth  of  the  double  procession  ' 
>t  controverted,  but  some  questions  were  raised  as  to  the 
iency  or  lawfulness  of  adding  lo  the  Nicene  creed.*  ^ 

origin  of  the  diflFerences  on  this  subject  in  the  period  now 

us  is  not  clear.^  There  was  some  discussion  of 
he  council  of  Gentilly,  where  the  ambassadors 
nstantine  Copronymus  were  present ;  ™  but  (as  has  been 
y  stated ")  the  details  of  that  council  are  unknown.  At 
mncil  of  Frinli,  in  796,  Paulinus  maintained  the  expe- 
r  of  the  definition,  "on  account  of  those  heretics  who 
3r  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  Father  alone,  and  pro- 
h  from  the  Father  alone ; "  he  defended  it  against  the 
i  of  novelty,  as  being  not  an  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
I  explanation  of  it ;  ®  and  the  council  adopted  a  profession 
h  in  which  the  double  proce&sion  was  laid  down.P 

matter  came  in  a  more  pressing  form  before  a  synod  held 
I  in  809,  when  a  complaint  was  made  that  one  John,  a 

of  St  Saba's,  had  attacked  the  Frankish  monks  and  173 
as  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  tliis  doctrine,  and  had 
)ted  to  drive  them  away  by  force.**    The  council  approved 


108).   Quesnel  ascribed  it  to 

of  Tapsua  (a.d.  484),  and  has 
lowc^l  by  many  in  this  opinion 
).  Waterland  himself  (ib.  213- 
>«-s  it  the  work  of  Hilary  of 
ompoeed  after  his  elevation  to 
opriok  (a.d.  429),. and  in  conso- 
of  the  r<  tractiition  of  Lep<^riiia 
.  i.  p.  43G).  A  commentary  on 
Jen  ascribwl  to  Venantius  For- 

towards  the  end  of  the  bixth 
;  but  his  wlitt>r,  Luchi,  follows 
it.  Littenure  de  la  France*  in 
:  that  it  is  by  home  other  hand. 

Ixxxviii.  585.)  Gieseler,  in 
iumf)us  Lectures  on  Uie  History 
fines  (Lelirb.  vi.  325),  says 

creed  is  probibly  of  the  sixth 

but  in  another  passage  (which 
'e  been  composed  or  revised 
m  the  Lectures,  although  it 
i/ihed  during  his  lifetime)  he  re- 

the  seventli  or  eij^hth  century, 
that  the  testimonies  alleged  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  are 


very  uncertain.  He  considers  the  name 
Fid^  Athanasii  to  be  intended  as  the 
opposite  of  Fides  Arii,  and  infers  that 
the  creed  was  composed  in  Spain,  the 
country  where  Arianism  kept  the 
length  hold  (11.  i.  109-110).  Mr. 
Harvey  thinks  that  it  was  probably 
made  by  Victricius,  V»ishop  of  Kouen 
(see  the  Acta  SS.,  Aug.  7,  p.  195),  in 
defending  himself  against  a  charge  of 
heresy,  a.d.  401.  ('  The  Thret^  Creeds,' 
584,  st-qq.,  Oamb.  1854.)  The  proof  ot 
this  does  not  api)ear  very  oonvlncing. 
e  Hnrd.  iii.  472. 

»»  Schnickli,  xx.  503-4 ;  Giesel.  II.  i. 
107.  See  Isid.  Hispal.  Ep.  6  (PatroL 
xxxiii.)  and  Gonzalt^z,  Pref.  to  the 
Spanish  Canons,  ib.  Ixxxiv. 

»  Giesel.  II.  i.  108-9.  ^  Ib. 

■»  Einhard,  a.d.  767. 

»  P.  161.  "  Hard.  iv.  850. 

p  Ib.  855. 

1  Ep.  Monachorum  in  Monte  Oliveti 
habitantium  (Patrol,  cxxix.  1257) ;  Ein- 
hard, Aj>.  809;  Ado,  a.d.  809  (Patrol. 
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of  the  addition  to  the  creed/  and  Charlemagne  sent  two  bishopa^ 
and  Adelhard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  to  Rome,  with  a  request  that  the  ' 
pope  would  confirm  the  judgment.    Leo,  at  a  conference  with 
the  envoys,  of  which  a  curions  account  is  preserved^*  e^preasfij 
his  agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  double  processioDj  but 
decidedly  02)posed  the  insertion  of  itjnto  the  creed.    It  would,  ' 
he  said,  be  wrong  to  insert  it,  since  a  council  guided  by  wisdom  ■ 
from  above  had  omitted  it ;  and,  moreover,  the  point  was  one  of 
those  which  are  not  necessary  to  salvation  for  the  mass  of 
ordinary  Christians.    It  is  said  that  he  put  up  in  St  Peter's  two 
silver  shields  engraved  with  the  creed  of  Constantinople  in 
Greek  and  in  Latin,  and  that  on  both  the  words  which  express  * 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son  were  omitted.  But> 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  on  the 
question  of  doctrine,  ho  sent  into  the  east  a  confession  of  faith 
in  which  the  double  procession  was  twice  distinctly  affirmed.^ 
AVe  hear  no  more  of  the  diflference  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  on  this  subject  until  at  a  later  time  it  was 
revived  and  led  to  impoilant  consequences. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  follow,  and  impossible  to  read  with 
interest,  the  history  of  such  controversies  as  those  on  mono- 
thelism  and  adoptionism ;  and  the  church  has  often  been 
reproached  with  the  agitation  into  which  it  was  thrown  by 
questions  which  never  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  great 
body  of  Christian  believers.  Wo  ought,  however,  to  remember 
that  an  error  which  is  to  agitate  the  church  internally  must  not 
begin  by  setting  at  nought  the  decisions  of  former  times ;  the 
spirit  of  speculation  must  fix  on  some  point  which  is  apparently 
within  the  limits  already  prescribed  for  orthodoxy.  Hence,  in 
the  controversies  which  relate  to  the  highest  Cliristian  doctrines, 
the  ground  is  continually  narrowed,  as  we  i)roceed  from  Arianism 
174  to  Nestorianisin  and  Eutychianism,  and  from  these  to  the  errors 
which  have  lately  come  before  us ;  while  each  question,  as  it 
arose,  required  to  bo  discussed  and  decided  by  the  lights  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  judgments  which  had  been  before  pro- 

cxxiii.).   Ado  finds  the  double  prooos-  455-0).    Corap.  Moshoim,  ii  167,  and 

sion  clearly  {aj^erle)  laid  down  in  Kevo-  Schrockh,  xx.  500. 
lat.  xxii.  1  (col.  133).  •  Hard.  iv.  9(>9-973. 

'  lii^ronius  says  that  the  question  at       *  Leo,  Kp.  15  (Patrol,  cii.) ;  Atiast:^ 

Aix  did  not  relate  to  doctrine,  but  solely  ib.  exxviii.  1237  ;  Pet.  Lombanl,  iik^n- 

Ui  the  addition  of  FiUoque  in  the  creed  tent.  I.  xi.  2  (ib.  cxcii.) ;  Pagi,  Tiii.  457. 

(809-53).   Pagi  argues  against  him  (xiu.  Bee  Hefele.  iii.  702- 3. 
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soonced.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  church  that  deserves  to  be 
blamed,  if  the  opinions  against  which  its  solemn  condemnations 
▼ere  directed  became  successively  more  and  more  subtle  ;  and 
the  reader  must  be  content  to  bear  with  the  writer,  if  their 
path  should  sometimes  lie  through  intricacies  which  both  must 
fsel  to  be  iminviting  and  wearisome. 
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CHAPTEB  VIIL 

THE  ORIENTAL  SECTS. 

I.  It  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  sketch  of  the  Mahomet 
conquests,  that  the  Arabs  took  advantage  of  the  enmity  betw© 
the  catholics  and  the  Jacobites  (or  monophysites)  to  enlist  t! 
depressed  and  persecuted  sectaries  on  their  side  •  For  the  se 
vices  thus  rendered,  the  Jacobites  were  repaid  by  a  superi 
degree  of  favour  from  their  new  masters  when  Egypt  and  Syi 
had  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the  caliphs.  Many  of  those  who 
the  measures  of  Heraclius  had  driven  to  profess  Catholicism  no 
returned  to  the  open  avowal  of  their  old  opmions;  and  tl 
church  further  lost,  not  only  by  the  progress  of  the  sword  ai 
doctrines  of  Islam,  but  by  the  defection  of  many  of  its  of 
members  to  the  heretical  Christianity. 

The  Jacobites  continued  to  be  strong  in  Egypt,  and  also 
the  more  westerly  countries  of  Asia,  where  they  were  now  und 
the  government  of  a  patriarch  resident  at  Amida.  But  tl 
party  had  been  extirpated  in  Persia,^  and  it  made  no  furth 
progress  towaids  the  east.*^ 

IL  The  history  of  the  Nestorians  during  this  period  wasmc 
remarkable.  They,  like  the  opposite  sect,  were  at  first  court 
and  afterwards  favoured  by  the  Mussulmans  on  account  of  th< 
hostility  to  the  orthodox  church.  At  their  head  was  a  bish 
known  by  the  title  of  catholic  or  patriarch  of  Babylon; 
residence  was  originally  at  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,**  but  on  1 
foundation  of  Bagdad  by  Almansur,  in  762,  the  patriai 
removed  his  seat  to  that  city.*  In  the  eighth  century,  1 
Nestorians  got  a  footing  in  Egypt ; '  and  in  the  east  tl 
laboured  with  great  activity  to  propagate  their  form  of  Ch 
tiauity,  without,  apparently,  any  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
catholics.  Following  the  course  of  trade,  Nestorian  missiona: 
made  their  way  by  sea  from  India  to  China,  while  others  p€ 
trated  across  the  deserts  to  its  northern  frontier.^  A  st 
discovered  at  Si-ngan-foo,  in  IC'25,  bears  a  long  inscripti 

•  P.  40.  «  Pagi,  xiii.  6 ;  Wiltach,  i.  451. 

»»  See  vol.  i.  p.  551.  '  Scbrockh,  xx.  377. 

«  Schrockh,  xx.  378.  »  Moahoim,  Hibt.  Tartarorum  Ec< 

d  From  A.D.  498.    Wiltscb,  i.  216.  aatica,  12. 
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irtly  Syriac  and  partly  Chinese,  recording  the  names  of 
iLssionaries  who  had  laboured  in  China,  with  the  history  176 
Christianity  in  that  country  from  the  year  G3G  to  781.  Its 
•rtunes  had  been  varied  by  success  and  persecution ;  but  in  the 
ij^hth  century  it  had  usually  enjoyed  great  favour  from  the 
mperors,  and  many  churches  had  been  built.  AVith  these 
letails  tlie  inscription  contains  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine 
lod  practice,  in  which  a  tinge  of  Nestorianism  is  discernible.** 
It  would  seem  that  this  early  Christianity  of  China  fell  with  the 
dynasty  which  had  encouraged  it ;  for  some  missionaries  who 
ibuQt  the  year  980  were  sent  by  the  catholics  of  Babylon  into 
that  country  found  the  churches  destroyed,  and  could  only  hear 
ef  ooe  native  who  continued  to  profess  their  own  religion.* 

The  patriarch  Timothy,  who  held  his  office  from  777  to  820, 
ttdttoed  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Persia  to  subjection,  and 
lis  especially  active  in  organising  missions.*^    By  the  preachers 
vkm  he  sent  out^  a  knowledge  of  Cin*istianity  was  spread  in 
Hyrcania,  Tartary,  Bactria,  and  other  countries  of  central  Asia, 
iliere  it  long  retained  a  hold.    Bishops  and  metroi^olitans,  own- 
ing allegiance  to  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  were  established  in 
tkj8e  vast  regions,  and  with  a  view  to  this  a  singular  ritual  pro- 
vwon  was  made  by  Timothy — that,  if  no  more  than  two  bishops 
wqU  be  procured  for  the  consecration  of  a  brother,  the  canonical 
lumber  should  be  made  up  by  allowing  a  book  of  the  Gospels 
t)  supply  the  place  of  the  third.™ 

IIL  The  tenets  and  character  of  the  Panlicians  have  been  the 
subject  of  controversy,  which  has  been  too  often  largely  in- 


*  Mrtj-b  im  (ib.  Appen*!.  4-28)  gives  a 
wpT  r.f  the  iiiscrii»tion  after  Kirolier, 
tod  M.  Paatliier  hua  lately  publiijhcd  it 
nitiK*  oriipiial  languafn^es,  with  a  tmna- 
iiii-jo  and  a  fac-uimUe  (L* Inscription 
^><!liinoide  de    Si-ng.m-fou,  Paris, 
ISif).  The  gt  nwincncfcH  of  tliia  record 
W  been  disputed,  but  fiwms  to  l>e  now 
nDiDL>D]y,  aJtuuugh   nut  universally, 
•Awtud.     M.   Piiutliicr,  in  anotlier 
I  fttphlet,  b;i8  dt-fcn-lcNl  it  against  rect-nt 
«i>jhli<':u  (IX;  rAuihcutieite'  do  I'lnscr. 
Ifrtt^rienne  de  Si-ngjin-fou,  Paris,  1857). 
ii  it  wms  through  Jesuit  niissionarios 
tktit  became  known  to  Europe,  it  has 
htUD  regnnkd  as  a  fraud  of  tlie  S<K'iety. 
But  it  Bpj^ry  that  the  Jesuits  did  not 
•*  tie  Kti*uc  until  tliroe  yi-ars  nft^-r  it 
hid  Iteu  diarfxivered  by  8<^ra(^  Chinese 
»  *km»^n  in  dig^ng  th«'  foundation  of  a 
I'fl-f.and  had  been  placed  in  a  Ohiiiose 
kGi{,-Ie;  that  it  contauis  things  which 


the  Jesuits  could  not  liave  forged ;  that 
both  th(;  Cliiiiese  and  the  Syriac  cha- 
racters ngnxj  in  form  with  the  alleged 
date;  that  its  stit<;nientii  fall  in  with 
other  ciicnni^tances  which  could  not 
have  been  known  to  the  Jesuits;  and 
that  no  6Usi)i('ioii  of  its  gtruuiuenrss  hns 
been  entertained  by  native  Chinese 
scholars.  Moreover,  if  tiie  Jesuits  had 
ventured  on  a  forge  ry,  tlu  y  would  have 
m;idu  it  more  favourable  to  their  own 
\'irws.  As  to  the  fact  of  Christianity 
in  Chinn,  there  is  suHicient  testimony  of 
ftther  kin»ls.  See  Mosh.  ii.  0*2,  and  Hist. 
Tartar.  !M3;  Sehriickh,  xix.  21):i-(; ; 
(iir.s<'ler,  I.  ii.  i'M ;  (Jibbon,  iv.  378,  and 
De.in  Milman's  notes. 

*  I'authi.  r,  Authent.  de  Tlnscr.  95. 

^  SchrrKrkh.  xx.  376. 

•n  Mosh.  Hist.  Tart.  15;  Seliniekh, 
xix.  2U7 ;  (  libbon,  iv.  377;  Neunder,  v. 
123. 
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fluenced  by  the  party  interests  of  those  who  have  sharec 
177  Writers  of  the  Roman  Church  have  professed  to  discover 
Paulicians  the  ancestors  of  the  protestant  reformers,  an- 
transferred  to  these  the  charges  of  Manichseism  whi" 
brought  against  the  ancient  sect.**  On  the  other  hand 
protestants  have  ventured  to  accept  the  pedigree,  anc 
a  confidence  wliich  equally  disdains  facts  and  reason 
asserted  that  the  Paulicians  were  guiltless  of  the  I 
imputed  to  them — that  they  were  the  maintainers  o 
such  writers  suppose  to  be  a  purely  scriptural  Christianit 
would  be  useless  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  thes 
extravagances. 

Although  it  is  agreed  that  the  word  Paulician  is  a  bar 
formation  from  the  name  Paul,  there  is  a  question  as 
person  from  whom  the  designation  was  taken.  Some  tra< 
one  Paul  of  Samosata — not  the  notorious  bishop  of  Anti 
the  third  century,  but  a  Manichsean  of  later,  although 
tain,  date;P  others  to  an  Armenian  who  was  eminent 
sect  about  the  time  of  Justinian  11.^  But  the  most  pi 
supposition  appears  to  be  that  it  is  derived  from  the  n 
the  great  apostle,  whom  the  Paulicians  afiTected  especi 
regard  as  their  master."^ 


■  See  Rader,  in  the  verses  prefixed  to 
his  tianhlation  of  Pctr.  Siculus;  Baron. 
810.  7  :  Bossuet,  Hibt.  des  Variations,  1. 
xi.  13,  seqq. 

o  Some  lutters  by  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Faber,  in  vols,  xiv.-xv.  of  the  •  British 
Magazine,'  may  be  mentioned  us  ex- 
amples of  this  class.  Ntander,  not  being 
hampered  by  the  same  doctrinal  scruples 
as  the  English  patrons  of  the  sect,  is 
able  to  take  a  somewliat  bolder  view ; 
he  traces  tlic  Paulicians  to  l.is  favourite 
Miirciou  (see  vol.  i.  p.  59),  and  acknow- 
ledges their  gnosticibm  and  dualism, 
while  he  holds  that  under  these  forms 
they  apprehended  a  spiritual  Chribtian- 
ily.  derived  from  St.  Paulantl  St.  John  i 
(v.  342).  The  principal  sources  of  in- 
formation ns  to  the  sect  are  Photius  in 
the  Ibt  of  hid  four  books  against  the  Maui- 
chsBans,  (])rinted  in  Wolfs  'Anecdota 
OriDca,*  tt.  i,-ii.  Hamb.  1722,  and  in  the 
Patrol.  Gr.  vol.  oil,)  and  Petrus  Siculus, 
whose  tract  was  published,  with  a  bad 
Latin  version  by  Rader,  a  Jesuit,  at 
Ingoldstadt,  in  1604. and  has  been  edited, 
with  a  new  translation,  bv  Gies«.*ler 
(Gottingen.  1846).  In  the  jPatrol.  Gr. 
%'ol.  civ.  this  tract,  with  three  discourbcs 
against  the  Manichsoans  by  the  same 


author,  is  reprinted  from  Mai 
tion.  The  two  chic  f  woiks  ha 
in  common,  tlie  authors  having 
used  the  same  materials.  Sc 
pose  that  Photius  wr(»te  fir^t, 
his  treatise  was  known  to  Pet 
Giescler,  PrsBf.  vi.-viii. ;  Wolf, 
Phot. :  M(»sh.  ii.  253,  notes;  t 
XX.  365;  Dowling's  Letter  to 
on  the  Paulicians,  Lond.  183 
Gfrorer,  ii.  224);  but  Cardinal 
the  Editor  in  the  •  Patrolog 
Praf.  vi.)  think  that  Photius 
fn>m  Peter.  George,  who  style 
"the  Sinner"  (lIamartolu>), 
monk  of  the  9th  century, 
account  of  the  Paidicinns  in  t 
chapter  of  his  Olirouiclo,  and 
ally  mentions  (sect.  12)  thai 
elsewhere  written  5*^  xAttrou 
them. 

p  See  Phot  L  1  c.  2 ;  Pet 
8,  ed.  Rader;  Georg.  llo 
ccxxxviii.  1  ;  Cedren.  432. 

q  See  Phot  i.  18. 

'  This  is  the  opinion  of  G 
274);  Bollinger  (i.  343);  Hu 
A.  ii.  439) ;  and  Neander  (v.  34' 
an  Eastern  mind,"  says  Dean 

it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
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Gnosticism,  banished  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  had  178 
taken  refuge  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  where, 
in  coarse  of  time,  the  remnants  of  its  various  parties  had  come 
to  be  coDfounded  under  the  general  name  of  Manichaeana'  In 
tb  region,  at  the  village  of  Mananalis,  near  Samosata,  lived 
abunt  the  year  653  one  Constantine,  who  is  *  described  as  de- 
nended  from  a  Manichaecm  family.*  A  deacon,  who  was  returning 
bom  captivity  among  the  Saracens,  became  his  guest,  and  in 
ninowledgment  of  his  hospitality,  left  with  him  a  manuscript 
eofitaining  the  Gospels  and  St.  Paxil's  Epistles.  Constantine 
ttid  these,  applying  the  principles  of  his  old  belief  to  the 
interpretation  of  them ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  renounced 
mne  of  the  grosser  absurdities  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
lomt  the  heretical  books  which  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  possess, 
lad  pat  forth  a  system  which,  by  means  of  allegorical  and  other 
erasions,  lie  professed  to  reconcile  with  the  letter  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  in  reality  it  was  mainly  derived  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  hereditary  sect."  Although  he  is  usually 
rtvled  a  3[anichaean,  it  would  appear  that  the  term  is  not  to 
be  strictly  understood.  His  opinions  were  probably  more  akin 
to  Marciou ism,  which  is  known  to  have  been  strong  in  the  region 
of  the  Euphrates  two  hundred  years  earlier;*  and  his  followers 
freely  anathematised  Manes,  among  other  heresiarchs.^ 

Constantine  styled  himself  Silvanus,  and  the  leaders  who 
succeeded  him  assumed  the  names  of  Titus,  EfHipliroditus, 
Timothy,  and  others  of  St.  Paul's  companions.*  In  like  manner 
they  affected  to  transfer  to  the  chief  communities  of  their  sect 
llie  names  of  churches  in  which  the  apostle  and  his  associates 
had  laboured.*  The  Paulicians  acknowledged  St. Pauls  epistles, 
»ith  those  of  St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Jude,  and  the  Acts.  They 

brtffKn  the  iinpf-rsonutcMl,  dcitifHl.  and  whon  the  dfrsigrmtion  ftftor  the  apostio 

(fpuifnant  |»ower«  of  goml  and  tvil,  and  hud  boon  udo])ttd,  the  fri^iueiit  recur- 

St.  Paul  8  high  morul  aritiigoiiisni  of  sin  rence  of  the  rrnine  Puiil  among  the 

Wid  gTHoe  in  the  soul  of  man — the  in-  wjctaries  is  easily  understood.    Bee  too 

Iwn  and  ht-reditary  evil,  an«l  th«.»  inftwd  GfWirer.  it.  201. 

and  iiDfarted  right4>ouiinei«  "  (iv.  103).        •  Ciibbon,  v.  273. 

(iio^rtr  •  II.  i  15)  Bays  tliat,  when  the        *  Pet.  Sic.  40-2;  Pagi,  xi.  459. 

party  kid  styled  itself  after  the  apostle,        «  Pet.  Sic.  40-2 ;  Phot.  i.  3,  16  ;  G. 

ii»  eufmies  referred  the  name  to  one  of  Ilamart.  1.  c.  2,  12. 

thn  later  PauU  as  ita  founder.    Mr.        *  S<^e  vol.  i.  p.  457 ;  Mosh.  ii.  251 ; 

I>^«Imj^.  on  tiie  contrary,  thinks  that  it  Schriickh,  xx.   370 ;  Neaud.  v.  337  ; 

fir>t  g«.)t  its  name  from  one  of  the  others,  Gicsel.  II.  i.  14. 

Wid  then  afferted  to  explain  it  by  a       y  Phot.  i.  4,  10 ;  Pet.  Si(\  62. 

nftTtnoe  to  St.  Paul.    He  admits  that        »  Phcit.  i.  4 ;  G.  Hunuirt.  3.    It  in 

thrre  is  no  real  conm-xion  with  the  said  tiiat  Constantine  pretended  to  be 

SamoAtenian,  and  would  therefore  de-  tlu^stme  with  St.  Paul's  Silvanus  (Phot. 

rive  tne  name  from  the  Armenian  Paul.  i.  IG ;  l*et.  bic.  44)  ;  but  this  is  ufi- 

Oucricko  (ii  83)   weU  remarks  that,  likely.  •  l*hot.  i.  5. 
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also  originally  admitted  the  four  Gospels,  although  it  wonkl 
X79  seem  that  they  afterwards  rested  exclusively  on  those  rf 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  reject  the 
others.**   They  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  they  especially  \ 
denoimced  St  Peter,  as  a  betrayer  of  his  Lord  and  of  the  j 
truth ;  nor  was  their  enmity  without  reason,  says  Peter  of  | 
Sicily,  since  that  apostle  had  prophesied  against  their  misusa  j 
of  St.  PauL«  I 
The  Paulicians  held  that  matter  was  eternal ;  that  there  1 
two  Gods — the  one,  generated  of  darkness  and  fire,  the  creator  i 
and  lord  of  the  present  world,  the  Gt)d  of  the  Old  Testament  ami  j 
of  the  church ;  the  other,  the  Supreme,  the  object  of  their  own 
worship,  the  God  of  the  spiritual  world  which  is  to  oomei* 
They  held  that  the  soul  of  man  was  of  heavenly  origin,  ani 
imprisoned  in  a  material  body.®   They  not  only  refused  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  the  excessive  honours  which  the  catholics  had 
gradually  bestowed  on  her,  but  are  said  to  have  altogether 
disparaged  her ;  they  denied  her  perpetual  virginity,  while  they 
maintained  that  our  Lord  did  not  really  take  of  her  substaQoe» 
but  brought  his  body  from  heaven,  and  that  his  birth  was 
only  in  appearance.^   They  objected  to  the  order  of  presbyters, 
because  the  Jewish  presbyters  or  elders  had  opposed  the  Christ 
their  own  teachers  were  not  distinguished  by  any  special  char 
Tacter,  dress,  manner  of  life,  or  privileges.    Of  these  teachers 
several  grades  are  mentioned,  but  they  did  not  form  a  permanent 
hierarchy;  thus,  when  the    companions  in  travel,"**  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  last  great  master  of  the  sect,  died  out» 
the  "  notaries,"  whose  business  it  was  to  copy  the  writings  which 
were  acknowledged  as  authoritative,  became  its  chief  instructors.^ 
The  Paulicians  reverenced  Constantine  and  three  others  of  their 
leaders  as  apostles  or  prophets.*^  They  rejected  the  sacraments : 
Christ,  they  said,  did  not  give  his  disciples  bread  and  wine,  but 
by  the  names  of  these  elements  lie  signified  his  own  sustaining 
words;™  and  the  true  baptism  is  He  himself,  who  declared 


^  See  Pet.  Sic.  18,  with  the  mnrginal 
note  by  a  liiter  writer ;  Phot.  i.  8  ;  Neund. 
V.  370. 

(2  Pet.  iii.  16).  Pet.  Sic.  20;  Phot. 

i.  8  ;  G.  Harcart.  9.  The  chnrRO  of  be- 
tr>»ying  the  truth  had  rtference  to  Gal. 

ii.  11,  seqq. 

^  Pet.  Sic.  16-8  ;  Phot.  i.  6. 
«  Neand.  v.  358-9;  Dollinger,  i.  345. 
'  Phot.  i.  7;  Pet.  Sic.  10;  G.  Hn- 
innrt.  6.  %  Pliot.  i.  9. 

^  avyMrjfioi—irom  Avis  xix.  29  ;  2 


Cor.  viii.  19. 

»  Pet.  Sic.  72 ;  G.  Hamart.  11 ;  Neand, 
V.  365;  Dowliijg,  19.      ^  Pet.  Sic.  42. 

"»  G.  Uaniurt.  7;  r^v  6clay  jkcU 
<PpiKT^y  raiy  ayiwy  fAvtmipiwy  rov  <r^ 

fiaros  Kal  dl/xaros  fxfrdXrpl/ar 

avorpdyifcu  (Pet.  Sic.  18).  Eadcr  ren- 
ders the  hist  words  conrersionem  negetU — 
ftbifa.  denial  of  transubetantiation  were 
regarded  by  tlio  Greek  Church  of  the 
ninlh  century  us  a  mark  of  hereby. 
Lut  tlie  real  moaning — that  the  Vsm- 
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elf  to  be  the  living  water."**  They  spat  on  the  cross  and  180 
ied  the  catholics  on  account  of  their  reverence  for  images, 

they  themselves  paid  reverence  to  the  book  of  the  Gospels, 
utainiug  the  words  of  Christ.®  They  allowed  themselves  a 
.  license  of  equivocation  as  to  their  opinions;  and  in  the 

spirit  they  did  not  scruple  to  attend  the  catholic  worship 
craments.P    They  claimed  for  themselves  exclusively  the 

of  Christians,  while  they  styled  the  catholics  Romans,  as 
Qg  merely  a  political  religion.*^  Their  own  places  of  worship 

not  styled  temples  or  churches,  but  proseiicJice — houses  of 
er/  By  the  modem  patrons  of  the  Paulicians,  their  opposi- 
in  some  of  these  points  to  the  current  errors  or  superstitions 
he  time  has  been  traced  to  an  unbiassed  study  of  Holy 
pture;  but  it  may  be  more  truly  explained  by  their  connexion 
1  older  sectti,  which  had  become  separate  before  the  corruptions 
[uestion  were  introduced  into  the  church  itself, 
lonstantine  fixed  himself  at  Cibossa,  in  Armenia,  where  he 
nded  over  his  sect  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  made  many 
verU,  both  from  the  church  and  from  the  Zoroastrian  religion.* 
length  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  emperor  Constantino 
jonatus,  who  sent  an  oflScer  named  Symeon  to  Cibossa,  with 
^re  to  put  the  heresiarch  to  death,  and  to  distribute  his 
)wer8  among  the  clergy  and  in  monasteries,  with  a  view  to 
r  being  reclaimed.*  Symeon  carried  off  Constantine  and  a 
e  body  of  the  sectaries,  whom  he  drew  up  in  a  line,  and 
manded  to  stone  their  chief.  Instead  of  obeying,  all  but 
let  £all  the  stones  with  which  they  were  armed ; 
Constantine  was  killed,  like  another  Goliah  (as  we 
tokl)  by  a  stone  from  the  hand  of  a  youth — his  own  adopted 
Ju:jtus.'*  As  the  sectaries  proved  obstiuate  in  their  errors, 
eon  entered  into  conference  with  some  of  them ;  the  effect 


3  refused  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
il  efeiuoDta  (**  peroeptionem  recu- 
— Giciieler) — is  clear  frum  aii- 
pe^aasif^e  (p.  56),  where  a  meinl)er 
a  sect  is  aitked  JtA  rl  ov  fitra- 
iytis.  The  Jeisuit  editor's  mistake 
m^tecl  by  Cardinal  Mai,  Patrol. 
V.  1255. 

r.  lluiuart.  9.  Photius  (i.  9)  says 
tbey  allowed  tliemdelves  to  bo 
by  clergy  who  were  captive 
^  tiK-m,  although  they  Buppo«ed 
IcctA  t(>  be  profitable  only  to  the 
(Cf.  G.  Uamart.  14.)  Neandcr 
53)  gives  an  improbable  expla- 
i  of  the  atatemeut.     We  may, 


perhaps,  rather  understand  that  in  this, 
us  in  other  things,  tliey  showed  a  pre- 
tended conformity  to  jite  usages  of  the 
church,  and  mocked'  at  baptism  as  a 
mere  cleansing  of  the  flojih.  See  Ce- 
drcnus,  435. 

0  riiot.  i.  7 ;  G.  Hamart.  13.  See 
John  of  Oznun,  {jatriarch  of  Armenia, 
A.D.  718-72y,  in  Neand.  v.  345  ;  Giesel. 
II.  i.  13. 

p  Phot.  i.  6-9;  G.  Hamiirt.  10,  14; 
Cedn  n.  435. 

1  Phot.  i.  6;  G.  Hamart.  6. 
f  Phot.  i.  9. 

»  Pet.  Sic.  44.  *  lb.  49. 

"  l»hot.  i.  10 ;  Pet.  Sic.  44. 
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was,  that,  being  ignorant  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  old  re 
he  became  their  convert,  and,  after  spending  three  ye 
181  Constantinople  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind,  he  fled,  leavi 
his  property  behind  him,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  C 
where,  under  the  name  of  Titus,  he  became  the  succes 
Constantino.*  After  a  time,  Justus  was  struck  by  the  se 
inconsistency  of  the  Paulician  doctrines  with  a  text^ 
refers  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  world  to  the  san 
Creator.  He  proposed  the  difficulty  to  Symeon,  expresi 
fear  that  they  might  both  have  been  in  error,  and  mighl 
misled  their  followers;  and,  on  finding  that  Symeon 
not  satisfy  him,  he  went  to  the  bishop  of  a  neighbouring 
About     Colonia  (now  Calahissar),  and  exposed  the  ten 

A.D.  690.  ii^Q  qqqi^  The  bishop  reported  the  case  to  the  em 
Justinian  LI.,  and,  in  consequence,  Symeon,  Justus  himsel 
many  of  their  followers,  were  burnt  to  death  on  one  large 
Among  those  who  escaped  this  fate  was  an  Armenian  i 
Paul,*  who  took  up  his  abode  near  Phanaroea,  at  a  place 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name,  Episparis,  from  the  s 
of  spiritual  tares  there  by  the  elder  Paul,  the  Samosat< 
The  sect  revived  under  the  Armenian  Paul,  but  at  his  dea 

AD  715    J^^^ship  of  it  was  contested  by  his  two  sons.  Gegu 
the  elder,  to  whom  his  father  had  given  the  na 
Timothy,  rested  his  claims  on  hereditary  succession,  whi 
yoimger,  Theodore,  relied  on  an  immediate  commission 
heaven ;  ^  and  their  dispute  reached  the  ears  of  Leo  the  Isa 

AD  722  ordered  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constanti 

'to  examine  Gegnsesius.  The  Paulician  was  t 
enough  to  meet  all  questions  with  answers  which  apj 
satisfactory.  He  anathematised  all  who  denied  the  ort 
faith,  for  by  that  name  he  secretly  intended  his  own  h 
He  anathematised  all  who  refused  to  worship  the  cross,  l 
the  cross  he  meant  our  Lord  himself  stretching  out  his 
in  prayer  or  benediction,  lie  anathematised  all  who  r 
worship  to  the' Theotokos,  into  whom  the  Saviour  ente 
understanding  under  this  description  the  heavenly  Jerui 
into  which  Christ  has  entered  as  the  forerunner  of  his 
By  the  catholic  church,  he  meant  his  own  sect ;  by  ba 

«  Phot.  i.  16 ;  Pet.  Sic.  46.  Mr.  Dowling,  ns  Las  been  in( 

y  Goloss.  i.  16.  above,  agrees  with  them. 
U  Phot.  i.  17 ;  Pet.  Sic.  46-50.  »>  G.  Hnmart.  1  (iirtawtipty 

Pet.  Sic.  48,  sayB  that  some  derived  Matt.  xiii.  2,")). 
tho  mane  of  the  beet  from  this  Paul.       «  Pliot.  i.  18 ;  Pet.  Sic.  48. 


ared  to  connect  themselves  with  the  disrepute  which  its 
finions  had  brought  on  it;®  and  thus  we  find  that  Leo 
son,  instead  of  favouring  the  Paulicians,  transported 
them  from  Armenia  into  Thrace/  After  various  fortunes, 
Iship  of  the  sectaries  had  fallen  to  one  Baanes,*  who  is 
the  filthy,"  and  may  therefore  be  probably  supposed  to 
actioned  some  of  the  immoralities  which  are  too  often 
imputed  to  all  heresiarchsJ  But  when  the  Paidicians 
i  thus  low,  a  reformer  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  young 
Qed  Sergius. 

IS  was  converted  to  Paulicianism  by  a  female  theologian, 
orians  of  the  sect  relate  that  this  woman,  having  fixed  on 
)ne  whom  it  w£is  desirable  to  gain,  entered  into  conver- 
ith  him,  and,  after  some  compliments  on  his  learning 
racter,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  read  the  Scriptures. 
»vered  that  such  studies  were  not  lawful  for  Christians 
ral,  but  only  for  the  clergy — an  idea  which  Chrysostom 
mgly  opposed,^  but  which  since  his  time  had  become 
the  popular  belief,  although  without  any  formal  authority 
e  Church.  "  It  is  not  as  you  think,"  she  rejoined ;  "  for 
no  acceptance  of  persons  with  God,  since  He  will  have  all 
be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
e  went  on  to  tell  him  that  the  clergy  mutilated  and 
3d  the  word  of  God,  and  that  such  of  them  as  did 
3  would  be  found  among  those  to  whom  Christ  will  say 
judgment-day,  "  I  never  knew  you."  Sergius  began  to 
e  Scriptures,  and,  under  the  tuition  of  his  instructress, 
it  to  annlv  to  the  catholics  all  that  is  there  said  aerainst 
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is  said  to  have  held  his  writings  in  equal  veneration  with  tl 
Scriptures  themselves.®  His  own  morals  would  seem  to  ha 
been  unimpeachable,  since  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily  can  on 
charge  him  with  hypocrisy ;  p  and  he  reformed  the  morab* 
of  the  Paulicians,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Baan 
A.D.  801-  For  thirty-four  years — from  the  reign  of  Irene  to  tt 
183  of  Theophilus — Sergius  laboured  indefatigably  in  t 

cause  of  Paulicianism.  He  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  unseeni 
boasting  of  his  success ;  to  have  preferred  himself  to  the  earli 
teachers  of  the  party ;  to  have  styled  himself  the  resplende 
lamp,  the  shining  light,  the  life-giving  star,  and  even  t 
Paraclete.^ 

The  emperor  Nicephorus  was  friendly  to  the  sect,  and  grant 
A.D.  802-  it  toleration  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia.  Theophan 
tells  us  that  he  engaged  in  magical  practices  with  "t 
Manichffians  who  are  called  Paulicians,"  in  order  to  obtain  victo 
for  his  arms/  Under  Midiael  Rliangabe  severe  laws  we 
enacted  against  these  heretics ;  such  of  them  as  should  be  obs 
A  D  811-3  their  errors  were  to  be  put  to  death.    A  par 

*  in  the  church,  headed  by  Theodore  the  Studite,  oppose 
the  infliction  of  death  as  the  punishment  of  heresy ;  ■  but  The 
phanes  argues  that  this  view  is  absurd,  since  St.  Peter  inflict 
death  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  St.  Paul  says  that  perso: 
who  are  guilty  of  certain  sins  are  worthy  of  death.*  To  the 
scriptural  autliorities  for  persecution  Peter  of  Sicily  adds  unoth 
— the  command,  "Those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not  th; 
I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  befo 
me.''" 

Leo  the  Armenian,  iconoclast  as  he  was,  continued  the  pers 
A.D.  813-  cution  of  the  Paulicians.  The  sectaries,  as  usual 
^2^.  happens,  were  exasperated  by  such  treatment.  Tl 
deaths  of  some  of  their  chiefs  were  avenged  by  the  slaughter 
a  prefect  and  a  bishop  who  had  been  active  against  them.*  TIk 
lived  in  constant  hostility  to  their  neighbours,  and,  as  opportuni 
favoured,  they  broke  out  from  their  bounds,  devastated,  phi 
dered,  and  slaughtered ;  their  female  captives,  it  is  said,  we 

Pot.  Sic.  18.     P  Ih.  60 ;  Phot.  i.  21.  himself  lower  than  St.  Paul.  Ncai 

1  Phot.  i.  21 ;  Pet.  Sic.  62.  We  have  v.  350. 

already  liud  iristunces  of  u«.suining  this  Theophan.  759;  Schrockh,  xxiii.  3 

last  title,  ill  Simon  Magus,  Montanus,  •  Tlu  od.  Stud.  Ep.  ii.  155 ;  S<*liri>cl 

Manes,  and  Mahomet  (i.  43,  75.  137 ;  ii.  xxiii.  319. 

36).    That  Sergius  cannot  have  nieant  *  Kom.  i.  32  ;  Theophan.  771. 

to  identify  himself  with  the  Holy  Spirit  «  St.  Luke  xix.  27  ;  Pet.  Sic.  38. 

appears  from  the  fact  that  he  placed  *  Pet  Sic.  71 ;  Phot.  i.  24. 
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given  ap  to  promiscuous  lust ;  the  children  were  either  killed  or 
lold  to  the  Saracens ;  and  Sergius  found  himself  unable  to 
Rstmin  the  excesses  of  his  follower8.y  Sergius  himself  was  slain 
fith  bis  own  axe  by  a  man  who  had  found  him  cutting  wood,  in 
flie  year  835.*  His  reforms  had  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
Rrt  into  two  hostile  branches ;  'and,  after  his  death,  his  followers, 
fishing  to  clear  themselves  from  the  obloquy  attached  to  the 
Bimite^  fell  on  these,  and  carried  on  a  bloody  contest  with 
tkm,  until  a  "  companion  in  travel "  of  Sergius,  named  Theo- 184: 
iitosy  snoceeded  in  recalling  both  parties  to  a  remembrance  of 
&eir  common  faith.* 

After  the  re-establishment  of  images,  under  the  regency  of 
lleodora,^  the  empress  was  urged  by  the  victorious  party  to 
ttdertake  the  suppression  of  Paulicianism,  whether  by  conver- 
■OQ  or  by  force ;  and,  as  the  sectaries  resisted  all  attempts 
ihich  were  made  to  gain  them,  the  fury  of  persecution  was  let 
loose  among  them.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  100,000  were 
im.  by  the  sword,  beheaded,  drowned,  or  impaled.®  Among 
tke  lictims  was  the  fether  of  Carbeas,  captain  of  the  ^ 
pud  to  the  prefect  of  the  east.  Carbeas,  on  hearing 
ofhis  parent  8  fate,  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  empire,  and, 
litk  5000  companions,  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Saracens. 
The  caUph  gladly  welcomed  the  fugitives,  and  granted  them 
leiTe  to  settle  within  his  territory,  where,  on  the  same  principle 
W  which  they  had  justified  their  occasional  conformity  to  the 
Aurch,  they  adopted  externally  the  rites  of  Islam.^  Carbeas 
baill  or  enlarged  and  fortified  several  towns,  of  which  Tephrica 
the  cliief  and  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  sect.®  Panli- 
cians  trom  other  quarters  flocked  to  the  new  homo  which  was 
opened  fur  them ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  party  wore  swelhd 
W  refugees  who  sought  an  asylum  from  the  imperial  laws,  and, 
^wling  to  its  enemies,  by  others  who  found  an  attraction  in 
t-ie  license  of  morals  which  it  granted  to  its  members.^  The 
Paulicians  harassed  their  neighbours  of  the  empire  by  continnal 
iggressions.«  Under  the  command  of  Carbeas,  their  forces,  in 
coDjnnetion  with  the  Saracens,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Ifichiiel,  the  son  of  Theodora,  under  the  walls  of  Samosata ;  ^ 
tod  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Basil,  Chrysocheir,  the  son-iri- 


'  Ptt.  Sic.  62. 

*  n..  71 ;  Phot.  i.  24. 

M»hM.  i  22;  Pet.  Sic.  71. 

'  iJj.  S42.  Tb<x)phfln.  Omtin.  iv.  16. 

'Ctdren,  541;  Schloeaer,  557-560. 


a  Phot.  i.  26.  •  Odren.  541. 

'  VvL  Sic.  73. 
f  ('(.'(hen.  542. 

»»  Tlu  ophan.  Coutin.  iv.  23 ;  Phot.  i. 
26 ;  Cedrcn.  545 ;  Gibbon,  v.  279. 
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law  of  Carbeas/  advanced  through  Asia  Minor  with  an  anc^j 
A  D  867  P^'Ulicians  and  Saracens,  pillaged  Ancyv^ 

Nicaea,  Nicomedia,  and  other  cities,  gave  up  imagw 
and  relics  to  his  followers  for  profanation,  and  stabled  his  horse? 
in  the  cathedral  of  Ephesus.  Basil  was  reduced  to  sue  for  peace;  j 
but  Chrysocheir  refused  it  except  on  the  intolerable  condidoa 
that  he  should  give  up  the  east  to  "  the  servants  of  the  LonL*** 
The  emperor  had  no  choice  but  to  carry  on  the  war;  he  ad» 
vanced  into  the  Paulician  country,  and  took  some  of  the  towDM 
but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Tephrica."  CJhrysa? 
185  cheir  again  invaded  the  imperial  territory ;  but  his  troops 

^  defeated  by  one  of  Basil's  generals,  and  he  himself 
'  he  fled,  was  closely  followed  by  one  Pylades,  who  haA] 
formerly  been  his  captive.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  reminded  hi 
pursuer  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  treated  him ;  a  wound 
from  the  lance  of  Pylades  compelled  him  to  drop  from  his  hoiM^* 
and,  as  he  lay  stunned  by  the  fall,  some  other  Greeks  despatched 
him.  His  head  was  carried  to  the  emperor,  who  fulfilled  a  viwr 
and  gratified  his  enmity  by  piercing  it  with  three  arrows."  Afieri 
the  deatli  of  Chrysocheir,  the  Paulicians  ceased  to  be  formidaUAp:^ 
Tephrica  was  destroyed,  yet  a  remnant  of  the  sect  continued  to. 
assert  its  independence  for  a  century  later.® 

In  another  quarter,  the  heresy  had  been  kept  up  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  transported  into  Thrace  hf- 
Constantine  Copronymus.P  It  was  in  order  to  guard  the  newly- 
founded  church  of  Bulgaria  from  the  infection  of  its  Thraciao 
neighbours,  that  Peter  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  870,  addressed 
to  the  archbishop  of  the  Bulgarians  the  tract  which  is  a  chief 
source  of  information  as  to  the  sect,  drawing  his  materials  itt 
part  from  the  observations  and  inquiries  which  he  had  made 
during  a  residence  of  nine  months  at  Tephrica,  on  a  mission  for 
negotiating  an  exchange  of  prisoners.** 

»  Phot.  i.  28.  Gibbon,  v.  281.           ^  Ibid, 

k  Gibbon,  v.  280.           »  Ibid.  «J  Pet  Sic.  2,  74.   On  the  date,  aee 

"  Couat.  Porphyrog.  Vita  Basil.  42-3  ;  Pagi,  xv.  230 ;  Gieaeler,  ProC  in  Pet 

Cedreu.  570-3.  Sic.  iii.-iv. 
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CHAPTER  IX^  186 
SUPPLEMENTART. 

I.  Influence  of  the  Papacy. 

)recediiig  chapters  have  set  before  us  the  changes  which 
Jace  in  the  position  of  the  patriarchs  during  the  seventh 
ighth  centuries — the  sees  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jem  reduced  to  subjection  under  the  Mahometan  rule; 
shops  of  Constantinople  becoming  more  and  more  tools 
aves  of  the  imperial  court;  while  in  the  west  the  power 
Roman  bishop  is  greatly  and  rapidly  increased.  This 
ce  of  the  papacy  was  much  aided  by  the  circumstance 
lome,  although  often  taken  by  barbarians,  never  remained 
1  their  possession  •  It  alone  retained  its  ancient  character, 
in  all  other  quarters  the  old  national  distinctions  were 
•ated  by  successive  invasions.  The  popes  alone  kept  their 
i  amid  the  revolutions  of  secular  powers ;  and  their  autho- 
rs vastly  extended  as  nation  after  nation  of  the  barbarian 
?rors  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  influence, 
former  times  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  been  regarded  by 
ientals  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  western  church, 
Qow  appeared  to  the  new  nations  of  the  north  and  of  the 
s  the  representative  and  source  of  Christianity  on  earth, 
ter  was  regarded  as  holding  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  as 
lally  connected  with  his  successors.^  The  popes  strength- 
:heir  position  at  once  by  detaching  themselves  from  the 
tine  empire,  and  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
3  of  the  west  on  terms  such  as  the  empire  had  never 
ed.  They  were  connected  by  mutual  interest  with  the 
ish  kings,  especially  with  those  of  the  second  dynasty,  and 
magne's  conquests  gave  them  a  supremacy  over  the 
I  of  northern  Italy,  which  they  had  in  vain  desired  in  the 
f  the  Lombard  princes.*  By  the  donations  of  Pipin  and 
ixlemagne  they  acquired  a  new  secular  power;  and  it 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century, 
[y  in  the  ninth,  that  the  forged  donation  of  Constantine 
•ed,  to  assert  for  them  a  more  venerable  claim  to  a  wider 

uizot,  ii  329.  *  Giesel.  n.  i.  34.  «  Guizot,  ii.  332. 
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jurisdiction,  and  to  incite  the  Frankisli  sovereigns  to  imita 
187  bounty  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.*  Constantine,  it  wa 
was  baptised  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and,  at  his  baptism,  receiv 
miraculous  cure  of  a  leprosy  with  which  he  had  been  a£9 
whereupon,  in  consideration  of  the  superiority  of  ^ecclesi 
to  secular  dignity,  he  relinquished  Rome  to  the  pope,  con 
on  him  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  crown  with  other  in 
of  sovereignty,  and  endowed  the  apostolic  see  with  the  L 
palace,  and  with  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  or "  the  w 
regions.*  This  forgery  seemed  to  justify  the  Bomans  in 
drawing  themselves  from  the  empire ;  it  seemed  to  legitii 
the  possession  of  all  that  the  popes  had  gained,  since  th 
but  a  part  of  what  was  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  th( 
by  the  first  Christian  emperor ;  and  the  fable  retained  its  • 
although  not  altogether  imquestioned,'  throughout  the  i 
ages.*^ 


*  Thus  Adrian  styles  Charlemagne  a 
**  new  Constautine  "  in  magnifying  the 
bounty  of  the  elder  emperor.  (Patrol, 
xcviii.  306.)  Dollinger  supposes  the 
forgery  to  have  been  executiHl  betwwn 
the  time  of  Pipin's  donation  (756)  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Frjink  power 
in  Italy,  with  a  view  of  jmving  the  way 
for  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  pope  whenever  the 
Lombard  kingdom  should  come  to  an 
end.    PapBt-Fabcln,  69. 

«  Patrol,  viii.  507,  seqq. ;  cf.  Ixxiv. 
523 ;  clxxxvii.  460.  Tlie  word  sen  accma 
intended  to  define  Ittdy  as  inoluding 
Istria,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  (Diillinger, 
Papst-FalK-ln,  73.)  The  forger  here 
confounded  the  extent  of  the  empire  in 
tlie  west  under  Coustantine  with  that 
to  which  it  had  shrunk  in  his  own  time. 
(Giesel.  D.  i.  100.)  The  seu  was  after- 
wards changed  into  et,  which  gives  a 
very  different  meaning.   Dollinger,  83. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Wetztd  (seemingly 
a  follower  of  Arnold  of  Brescia)  to 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  a.d.  1152,  in 
Patrol,  clxxxix.  1423,  D.  But  he  rests 
his  disbelief  on  a  wrong  ground — that 
IVIelohiades,  in  a  letter  which  is  i^irt 
of  the  decretal  forgery,  spc^aks  of  Con- 
stautine as  a  ba])ti:jea  Christian  before 
Sylvester's  iK)ntificate.    Diillinger,  82-3. 

»  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  describing  the 
baptism  of  Clovis,  sjiys,  "Procedit 
novus  Conshmtinus  ad  lavucrum,  delo- 
turus  lepriB  veteris  morbum,"  &c.  (ii. 
31),  where  the  leprt^sy  of  siu  is  evi- 
dently meant.  The  story  of  a  bodily 
disease  and  cure  is  found  in  the  apo- 


cryphal 'Acta  Sylvestri,*  wh 
reckoned  among  approved  wri 
the  decree  of  Gelasius  I.  (sec 
p.  586;  Patrol,  cxxvii.  1511; 
271;  lix.  173;  cf.  TAur.  Vall.in 
Rerum,  i.  141;  Nic.  Cusan.  i 
where,  however,  the  mention  i 
woul<l  seem  to  be  an  iuterpolatio 
Dollinger,  *  Papst-Fabelu,'  54.) 
acts  are  cited  by  Batramn,  in  tl 
century,  as  the  work  of  the  1 
Eusebiiis  (Contra  Grascorum  C 
iv.  3,  Patrol,  cxxi.).  G.  Har 
has  the  story  of  the  bantism  n 
(c.  clxxvi.  1,  2),  but  the  firsl 
writer  who  mentions  the  don 
Btdsamon  (cf.  Bevereg.  Synodi 
142).  who  died  in  1180.  and  ] 
derived  it  from  the  lititins  i» 
settled  in  the  Holy  Land  in  con? 
of  the  Crusades.  (Dollinger,  1 
67.)  The  first  distinct  mentior 
bv  -(Eneas,  bishop  of  Paris*,  al 
(Adv.  Grajcos,  c.  209;  Pati^l 
Berengosus,  abbot  of  St.  3lua 
Treves,  in  the  twelfth  century 
ciles  the  stat^jments  that  Cor 
was  l>apti.sed  by  Sylv»  liter  and 
was  Imptised  by  Eusi  hius  (se 
p.  210)  by  saying  that  the  name 
nx  ans  a  good  writer^  and  then^ 
given  to  Sylvester  as  Ixfing  a 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom 
eonsness  "  !  (I>e  Ljiude  et  Invei 
C'rucis,  iii.  7;  Patrol,  clx.). 
medieval  opinion  was  that  the 
after  having  been  buptistnl  i 
cluir(.*h  by  Sylvester,  was  r«»- 
iuto  heresy  by  Eusebius  (Anst 
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mission  of  Augustine  introduced  the  papal  influence  into 
id,  where  a  new  church  arose,  strongly  attached  to  Bomey 
litful  in  missionaries  who  established  the  Boman  ascen- 
n  Germany  and  in  GauL  The  English  church  owned  188 
ion  to  the  pope,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  supposed 
ion  to  St.  Peter,  as  because,  having  derived  its  origin 
ome,  it  was  included  in  the  Boman  patriarchate  by  the 
►rinciple  which  subjected  the  Abyssinians  to  the  see  of 
dria.**  But  as  the  papal  power  increased  elsewhere,  the 
on  of  England  to  it  became  also  greater.  The  council  of 
lOo,*  assembled  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  opened 
e  reading  of  two  letters  from  Zacharias,  "  the  pontiflF  and 
ic  lord,  to  be  venerated  throughout  the  world ;  "  and  it  is 
ledged  that  the  recital  of  these  documents,  in  which  he 
the  English  of  every  degree  to  reformation,  under  the 
of  an  anathema,  was  in  obedience  to  his  "apostolical 
ty."*    In  785,  two  Boman  legates — the  first  (as  they 


alog.  iii.  21;  ib.  clxxrviii.). 
-evivftl  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
of  the  Donation  was  attacked 
p  Reginald  Peoook  (Life  by 
^  81,  ed.  Oxf.  1820),  Lorenzo 
i  others  (see  the  Fasciculus,  i 
|.),  and  wiiH  soon  found  to  be 
Ae.  Biironius  gives  up  the 
;,  hut  attempts  to  maintain  the 
e  donation.  He  indulges  in 
I  conjectures,  such  as  that  Con- 
tnay  have  nia<lo  the  gift,  and 

may  have  magnanimously 
;  or  that  the  forgery  was  con- 
he  Greek  interest,  with  a  view 
ng  the  power  of  the  {wpes  to  a 
igin  (824.  118-20).  Tillemont 
.  H2)  exposes  the  disingenu- 
f  Baroniua,  and  now  even  the 
irbacher  is  ashamed  to  uphold 

of  the  baptism  (vi.  284-5). 
irakantliorp's  *  Vindication  of 
ne,'  Lond.  1021  ;  De  Marca, 
S'^at.  Alex,  viii.,  Dissert.  25 ; 
.  141;  Gibbon,  iv.  490-1; 
,  xix.  595-7;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
.  697;  Giesel.  11.  1.  41,  189- 
and.  V.  168 ;  Gfriirer,  *  Die 
ir,'  i.  76 ;  and  esi)ecially  D61- 
Papst-Fabeln,'  Essay  5. 
ck,  ii.  704,  715.  See  as  to  the 
in  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
place  hiis  been  identified  with 
oo,  near  Rochester  (Fuller,  i. 
vesham  now  Abingdon  (Rupin, 
er;  Somnerand  Gibson,  quoted 
as.  i.  161 ;  Johnson,  i.  292-4) ; 
iry  (Kemble,  ii.  191),  &c.  Mr. 


Thorpe  saya  that  the  trae  date  Ib  742, 
instead  of  747,  as  usually  given  (note  on 
Lappenb.  tr.  i.  225). 

k  Wilkins,  i.  94 ;  Johnson,  i.  243.  A 
letter  in  which  Bonifiace  sent  some 
canons  lately  passed  by  a  council  at 
Mentz  to  Cutlibert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  urged  the  assembling  of 
a  council  for  reformation  of  abuses  in 
England  (Ep.  63,  Patrol  Ixxxix.),  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  chief  cause 
of  the  meeting  at  Cloveshoo  (Inett,  1. 
174;  Johnson,  i.  241).  Much  has  been 
nuide  by  some  protestant  controversial- 
ists of  the  fact  that,  although  the  Ger- 
man canons  were  in  general  adopted  at 
Cloveshoo,  one  relating  to  the  pope  was 
omitted.  But  I  must  agree  with  Dr. 
Lingard  (Angl.-Sax.  Ch.,  i.  Append. 
G)  and  Prof.  Hefele  (iii.  531-2),  that 
the  estimation  in  which  the  pope  was 
held  by  the  English  council  issufficiently 
proved  by  the  preface  to  its  canons,  as 
quoted  in  tlie  text;  and  also  that  the 
second  canon,  in  which  the  bishops 
bind  themselves  to  cultivate  peace  and 
charity,  **  without  flattery  of  any  peiv 
sou,"  is  not  meant  to  refer  to  the  pope, 
but  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  assembled  prelates  were  subjects  of 
different  sovereigns  (Ling.  1.  390-1).  I 
must,  indeed,  avow  my  inability  to 
sympathise  with  the  contentiousness 
which  some  respectable  Anglican 
writers  think  it  necessary  to  display  on 
such  points.  To  mix  up  the  question 
of  our  present  position  as  to  Rome  with 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
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said)  who  had  been  sent  into  England  since  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine " — visited  this  eountr}',  and,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation 
of  the  church,  councils  were  held  in  their  presence  in  Merda 
and  in  Northumbria.  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  then  the  most 
powerful  of  the  English  kingdoms,  attended  the  Mercian  assem- 
bly at  Chalchythe.**  In  consequence  of  some  oflTence  which  he 
had  taken,  on  political  or  other  grounds,  at  Janbert,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  wished  that  Lichfield  should  be  erected  into 
189  an  archiepiscopal  see.  Janbert  strongly  opposed  a  scheme  by 
which  his  metropolitan  authority  was  to  be  limited  to  the  king- 
doms of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  legates  at 
Clialehythe  favoured  the  change,®  and  it  received  the  sanction, 
of  pope  Adrian.^  Some  years  later,  however,  Kenulph,  tho 
second  successor  of  Offa,  having  annexed  Kent  to  Mercia,  and 
being  desirous  to  conciliate  the  clergy  of  his  new  territory,^ 
joined  with  Athelard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  request 
that  Leo  III.  would  again  reduce  tlie  see  of  Lichfield  to  ita 
original  condition.  Athelard  went  to  Bome  in  order  to  press 
the  suit;  the  pope  consented,  and  with  his  license  tlie  new 
archbishoprick  was  abolished  by  a  council  held  at  Cloveshoo  in 
803.' 

Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  in  725  ■  resigned  his  crown,  and  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  Home,  where  he  ended  his  days  as  a  monk ;  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  other  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns.  I* 
has  been  said  that  the  tribute  of  a  penny  from  every  hearth  in 
England,  afterwards  known  as  lioinescot  or  Peterpence,*  was 
first  granted  by  Ina,  and  was  confirmed  by  Offa  in  794."*  But 
it  would  seem  tliat  the  donation  of  Ina  is  imaginary,  and  tliat 
in  the  case  of  Offa  a  payment  of  305  marks*  towards  the  light- 
ing of  St.  Peters  and  the  relief  of  pilgrims — an  eleemosynary 

pQXon  church,  tends  to  obeciirc  histnri-  tor's  notes ;   Collier,  i.  319 ;  Lingaid, 

c^il  truth,  wliile  it  is  ulto?:ethcr  needlcBS  Hist.  Eng.  i.  140. 

and  Uvselcss  for  th<j  purposed  of  con-  Lappcnh.  i.  233.     See  Acta  SS. 

trf>versy.    If  we  beliove  (mr8(;lvc8  able  Feb.  6,  p.  914. 

to  Mhow  that  the  lioman  claims  and  W.  Midniesb.  i.  87-9;  Wilkins,  i 

I)iruliaritic8  of   doctrine  aro  unwar-  160-G.      •  Bed.  v.  7  ;  Lappenb.  i.  261. 

riUited  by  tlie  primitive  church,  we  *  This  name  was  derivitl  from  the 

can    sun  ly    aftord    to   discuss  their  circuiusfcince  that  it  was  i>ayal>le  at  the 

j^n)wtli   in  a  spirit  of  disjiu.ssioiinte  fi-ast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  (Aug.  1, 

imimrtinlily.             "  Wilkins,  i.  14G.  commonly  calle<l  Lammas,  from  the 

Bishop  Gibson  supposes  this  place  charge  **  Fc-eil  my  land)8  ").    In  like 

to  bo  Kelccth,  in  Lancashire  (Johnson,  manner  money  due  at  the  Annunciation 

i.  lit)")).    Dr.  Lingard  sug«:c8ts  Chelsea  was  styled  *' our  I^ady's  rent.**  Collier, 

(Mist.   Eng.  i.  11()-1);    Mr.  S<^me8,  i.  ooo-ij. 

Chnlk,  or  Challock,  which  aru  both  in  "  Baron.  775.  10;    Ihicange,  s,  v. 

Kt  nt.    Aug.  Sax.  Ch.  107.  Dtnarius  S,  Petri;"  FuUer,  L  148, 

»  Johnson  questions  thia    i.  283-4.  161. 

>•  See  Johnson,  i.  283-7,  and  the  edi-  *  "  Mancusse."   See  Ihicange,  8.  v 
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pvA  from  the  oiawn — has  been  confoimded  wifh  the  Bomesoot 
of  a  later  time,  which  was  tax  levied  on  the  sabject,  and  was 
isteipieted  by  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  as  an  acknowledg- 
Bent  that  this  island  was  held  in  fee  under  the  successors  of  Si 

n.  BelatioM  of  Church  and  State. 

(1.)  The  right  of  confirming  elections  to  the  papacy  had  been 
aeroBed  by  the  Byxantine  emperors,  either  personally  or  through 
tkeir  refHesentatives,  the  exarchs,  from  the  reconquest  of  Italy 
nder  Justinian  until  the  iconoclastic  disputes  led  to  the  omis- 
ioD  of  the  form  in  the  case  of  Zacharias.  The  Carolingian 
enperora  assumed  the  same  privilege'  as  a  part  of  their  sove- 
ngnty.*  The  story  that^  during  Charlemagne's  visit  to  Bome  190 

774,  Adrian,  with  a  synod  of  a  himdred  and  fifty-three 
Uhops^  bestowed  on  him  and  his  successors  the  right  of  nomi- 
Mting  the  popes,^  is  now  rejected,®  and,  with  other  such  inven- 
iioDi^  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  later  times  from  the 
wUi  of  the  Roman  party  to  represent  the  superintendence 
'  vUdi  the  Frank  princes  undeniably  exercised  over  ecclesiastical 
ilun  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  gift  of  the  popes.^ 

^)  In  the  east,  where  no  political  power  was  attached  to  the 
I  ^r^tcfpai  office,  the  emperors  had  not  usually  interfered  in  the 
l^ointment  of  bishops,  except  at  Constantinople  and  other 
iici  in  which  they  themselves  resided.^   The  second  council  of 
Kicta  enacted '  tliat  bishops  should  be  chosen  by  their  episcopal 
I  Iwthren,  and  that  any  nomination  by  princes  should  be  invalid. 
1  Bit  in  the  new  states  of  the  west,  the  position  of  the  bishops  OvS 
;  pttt  landowners,  and  the  political  importance  which  they 
Mfoired,  occasioned  a  remarkable  mixture  of  secular  and 
ipitoal  things.    Although  it  was  again  and  again  laid  down 
l^fFnuikish  councils  that  the  elections  of  bishops  should  be 
I  fei  without  any  other  condition  than  the  approbation  of  the 
I  Wereign,  the  usual  practice  throughout  the  period  appears  to 
[  bie  been  that  bishops  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  whether 
lie  nomination  w^re  or  were  not  followed  by  a  formal  election 
[•the  part  of  the  clergy  and  people.*   In  614  a  synod  at  Paris 

I  'hi  W.  Malmesb.  1.  ii  c.  100;       •  Thomassin,  II.  ii.  20-5;  Pagi»  xii. 

I       220-2 :  lingBid,  A.  B.  C.  i.  282-  410-1;  n.  in  Modieim. ii.  144-5;  Schrockh. 

I  J^Biit  Eng.  L  142-0,  Ul ;  Lappenb.  i.  xix.  599.  ^  Gicsel.  IL  L  40-1. 

\m,lSL  «  See  bdow,  pp.  250.       •  Floury,  Disc  ii  sect.  10 ;  Sclirockh, 

*  "Cwot,iL337.  xix.  408.  '  C.  3. 

GstiNLDectet.  I.  IxiiL  22  (Patrol.       *  Fleury.  Diac.  ii.  sect.  10;  Schrockh, 

*a»i.>  xix.  400-410;  Planck,  ii.  112-8;  Bettb. 
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enacted  that  a  bishop  should  be  appointed  without  any  payment 
by  the  concun'ence  of  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  tlie  pn>- 
vinee  with  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city.'*  But  Clotaire  H, 
in  ratifying  the  canons,  introduced  considerable  alterations  io 
favour  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  among  them,  he  required  that  ] 
a  bishop  should  be  consecrated  under  a  mandate  from  the  crowii^  | 
and  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  naming  a  clerk  from  hk  1 
household  to  a  vacant  see,  although  he  promised  in  so  doing  to  1 
have  regard  to  the  learning  and  merit  of  the  nominee.'  It  has  I 
been  supposed  that  Charlemagne,  by  a  capitulary  of  803,*  pro-  t 
191  fessed  to  restore  the  ancient  usage  of  election  by  the  clergy  and  1 
people ;  but  no  such  enactment  was  really  issued  until  the  reign  3 
of  Louis  the  Pious,"  while  it  is  certain  that  in  the  appointment  ^ 
of  bishops  the  great  emperor  practically  followed  the  example  ^ 
of  his  predecessors,  and  that  he  was  imitated  by  his  descen-  ^ 
dants.** 

In  Spain,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  enacted  that  a 
bishop  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  city, 
and  that  the  election  should  be  approved  by  the  metropolitan^ 
and  synod  of  the  province.®  But  at  the  twelfth  council  of  the 
same  place,  in  681,  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  the  royal 
authority  alone  is  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  settled  custom.  The 
process  by  which  this  change  was  effected  is  unknown.P 

In  England,  although  Wihtred,  king  of  Kent^  in  696,  dis- 
claimed the  right  of  appointing  bishops,*^  the  royal  authority 
influenced  their  appointment,  as  they  were  chosen  by  the  witte- 
nagemote  of  each  state  in  the  presence  of  the  king.'  And  here, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  influence  of  the  crown  gradually 


ii.  605-7.  Perhaps,  as  Cardinal  Pitra 
Bays  (Vio  dc  S.  Legor,  154-5),  the  bishops, 
vrhilc  they  maintained  the  theory  of 
election,  may  have  found  it  pnictically 
a  leas  evil  to  leave  tlio  appointment  to 
the  crown  than  to  the  rude  laity  in 
general.  >»  Hard.  iii.  551. 

*  "Vel  oerte  si  de  palatio  eligitnr, 
per  meritum  personse  et  doctriufla  ortli- 
netur."  (Pcrtz,  Leges,  i.  14.)  rianck 
(ii.  119)  and  Rettberg  (i.  293)  give 
the  interpretation  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed; but  Thomassin  (II.  ii.  10.  13; 
13.  6)  thinks  that  the  words  were 
meant  to  allow  the  bishops  a  power 
of  examining  the  nominee's  qualifi- 
cations, k  Harj  iy  2. 

■  Capit.  Aquisgr.  a.u.  817,  c.  2.  Soo 
Bettb.  u.  607.    Waitz,  iii.  355,  357. 

»  See  the  Formularies  of  Marculf,  i. 


5-7  (Patrol.  IxxxvU.) ;  Planck,  ii.  119; 
Guizot,  ii.  320;  Elleudorf,  i.  239; 
Waitz,  iii.  354.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference between  Adrian  and  Charle- 
magne on  the  subject  of  a  commissioner 
being  sent  to  attend  the  election  of  an 
archbishop  for  Rtivenna  in  789.  Bat 
the  pope's  objection  to  this  went  no 
farther  tlian  pointing  out  that  it  had  not 
been  done  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  the 
tone  of  his  letter,  which  is  very  respect- 
ful, is  greatly  misrepresented  by  tlio 
Centuriators  and  Baronius,  who  say 
"ipsum  mendacii  arguit  et  objurgat** 
Bee  Bouquet,  v,  570;  Patrol,  xcviii. 
41G-8.  •  C.  19. 

p  Cone.  Tolet.  XII.  0.  6.  See  Tho- 
massin, II.  ii.  15 ;  Schrockh,  xix.  414. 

1  Wilkins,  i.  57. 

'  Kemble,  ii.  221. 
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more  absolute.    From  letters  written  by  Alcain,  a  cen- 
er  Wihtred's  time,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  arch- 
"ck  of  York,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  freedom 
on  was  then  giving  way ;  that  kings  assnmed  an  increased 
over  the  choice  of  bishops,  or  even  disposed  of  sees  by 
n  the  ninth  century,  the  nomination  of  bishops  had 
nto  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  while  a  shadow  of  the 
^stem  was  kept  up  in  a  formal  election  of  the  person  so 
d,  and  in  the  publication  of  his  name  from  the  pulpit 
ithedral,  to  which  announcement  the  people  replied  by 
tions  and  wishes  of  long  life  to  their  new  pastor.* 
'he  Frankish  sovereigns,  in  their  continual  movements, 

a  staff  of  clergy  to  attend  on  them  for  the  performance 
le  service.  At  the  head  of  this  body  was  placed  the 
)lain,  whose  office  became  one  of  great  importance, 
les  it  was  filled  by  a  presbyter ;  sometimes  by  a  bishop,  192 
such  a  case,  required  a  special  dispensation  for  absence 
\  diocese;  but,  whether  bishop  or  presbyter,  the  arch- 
stood  next  in  dignity  to  the  fiimily  of  the  sovereign, 
ynods  he  took  precedence  even  of  archbishops.  Com- 
he  functions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  chaplain,  he 
a  minister  of  the  CTOvm.  for  spiritual  affairs;  he  received 
rom  the  bishops  as  to  the  state  of  their  churches,  pre- 
e  king's  ecclesiastical  capitularies  and  other  documents, 
lucted  his  correspondence  on  matters  which  concerned 
ch."  Such  being  his  position,  it  depended  on  individual 
r  whether  the  archchaplain  should  sway  the  prince  in 
rest  of  the  hierarchy,  or  the  prince  should  by  means  of 
lin  a  control  over  the  administration  of  the  church.* 
'he  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  Frankish  councils 
I  already  mentioned.y  The  capitularies  bear  a  marked 
of  clerical  influence;*  but  it  was  often  possible  for  sove- 
y  the  help  of  their  lay  vassals,  to  overrule  the  proposals 
fishops  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  to  carry  measures 
landing  their  opposition.*  Sometimes,  however,  the 
ere  assembled  by  themselves,  as  at  Verne  or  Vemeuil, 

8-9.   Seo  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  i.  Lnden,  v.  152-3 ;  Dncange,  8.  too.  Car 

tutone.  i.  380.  ]^lanut»  where  a  lust  of  the  archohaplains 

,  ii.  122  ;  LingEUtl,  A.  S.  C.  is  given. 

ppenb.  i.  183 ;   Kemble,  ii.       *  Tlanck,  ii.  149-152 ;  Guizot,  ii.  32. 

7  See  vol.  i.  571 ;  vol.  ii.  148. 
Lrd.  de  Ordine  Palatii,  ap.       *  Siamondi,   iL  176-8;   Guizot,  ii« 

ii.  ;  Thomaas.  I.  ii.  226-7. 

xiii.  169;  Planck,  ii.  150;       •  Planck,  ii  148. 
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in  755,  where  abbots  for  the  first  time  ftppear  as  members  oft 
Frankish  council.** 

In  Spain,  from  the  time  when  king  Becared  and  his  nobki 
appeared  at  Toledo,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  change 
from  Arianisra  to  the  catholic  faith  (a.d.  589),  mixed  councils  rf 
clergy  and  laity,  summoned  by  the  sovereign,  were  frequenflf 
held.*"  At  the  earlier  sessions  of  these,  from  the  seventeenth 
council  of  Toledo,  in  694,  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  fint 
discussed  by  the  bishops  and  abbots,  without  the  presence  ofj 
the  laity ;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  the  nobles,  the  judges,  and 
others,  w^ere  called  in  to  take  a  part  in  their  deliberation&^  ^ 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  kings  and  other  laymen  attended  ^ 
ecclesiastical  synods,  while  the  bishops  sat  in  the  wittenagemote^ 
or  national  assemblies.  The  part  which  the  laity  took,  however,  \ 
193  in  councils,  did  not  extend  to  matters  purely  spiritual,  although 
it  was  for  the  wittenagemote  to  confirm,  by  the  authority  of  kff, 
the  decisions  of  the  clergy  in  such  matters.®  Bishops  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  lay  nobility;  and  sometimes  the  archbishops 
signed  the  acts  of  synods  before  the  king  himself,  as  was  the 
case  at  Chalchythe  in  785/ 

(5.)  The  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  judicatures  in  " 
France  were  variously  settled  by  successive  enactments.   It  may 
be  said  in  general,  that,  while  the  clergy  were  not  amenable  to 
secular  judgment  in  questions  between  members  of  their  own 
order,  or  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  the  trial  of  qu^ 
tions  between  clerks  and  laymen  belonged  to  a  mixed  tribunal 
of  lay  and  spiritual  judges.^    Priests  and  deacons  were  in  no 
case  to  be  tried  except  with  the  bishop's  knowledge  or  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  in  important  criminal  charges,  this  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  clergy.**    The  principle  of  mixed  tribunals 
was  approved  by  Charlemagne  ;*  and  although  he  seems  to  have 
in  some  of  his  laws  exempted  the  clergy  from  all  secular  judg- 

^  Rcttb.  ii.  G26.  ii.  640. 

«  Cone  Tolot.  IV.  A.D.  589,  c  4;  •»  Pertz,  Leges,  i.  34 ;  Rettb.  iL  6401. 
Lembke,  i.  85.  »  Cupit.  Fmncof.  a.d.  794,  c.  30.  It 
Colic.  Tolet.  X  VU.  c.  1 ;  Schrcickh,  is  agrtied  that  Charlemagne  wa«  not  the 
xix.  462 ;  Planck,  ii.  144 ;  Gibb-ni,  iii.  author  of  a  law  ascribi^d  to  him,  and 
420-2.  On  the  clerical  influence  trace-  dated  in  810  (Ilard.  iii.  940-1),  renew- 
able in  the  ancient  Spanish  laws,  see  ing  the  pretendeil  law  of  Constautine, 
Guizot,  i.  488.  by  which  one  party  in  a  suit  might 

•Joyce,  England's  Sacred  Synods,  com;W  the  other  to  submit  to  the  bishops 

127.  judgment.    (Slh)  vol.  i,  p.  308.)  By 

'Johnson,  i.  284;  Planck,  ii.  140;  some  it  is  considered  a  forgery :  Gieselor 

Soames,  267.  tliinks  that  it  may  be  a  genuine  Visigothic 

«  Cone.  Paris,  a.d.  614.  c.  4;  Edict,  law.    See  Gies.  II.  i.  79-80;  Hallam. 

Clotjir.ap,  Hard.  iii.  654;  Capit.  Aquisgr.  Middle  Ages,  i.  508,  and  SuppL  Notes, 

A.D.  789,  c.  28 ;  Phinck,  ii.  162-8 ;  Hettb.  183. 
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.meoit  in  questions  wliich  concerned  their  own  persons,^  this  ex- 
^nnption  was  fer  short  of  that  for  which  the  high  hierarchical 
party  contended  at  a  later  time.    For  in  cases  which  related  to 
tte  possessions  of  clergymen,  the  secular  judges  still  had  a 
.Aare  ; "  the  right  of  judicature  was  not  regarded  as  inherent  in 
ibe  episcopal  office,  but  as  granted,  and  therefore  revocable,  by 
fte  sovereign,  so  that  in  the  ninth  century  bishops  are  threatened 
lith  the  loss  of  it  if  they  neglect  to  exercise  it  rightly ;  °  and 
,fiom  metropolitans,  as  from  secular  judges,  the  appeal  lay  to  the 
emperor,  beyond  whom  there  was  no  appeaL**  Among  the  Franks, 
as  formerly  under  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  many  canons  to 
jfohibit  clerks  from  carrying  their  grievances  to  the  sovereign, 
without  abiding  the  judgment  of  their  immediate  superiors,  or 
obtaining  the  leave  of  these.P    Clotaire  II.,  in  his  edict  of  614,  194 
ordered  that  no  such  recourse  to  the  king  should  be  allowed,  ex- 
cept in  order  to  sue  for  pardon  ;  but  the  royal  letter  of  pardon 
was  a  protection  against  all  punishment,  and  the  bishops  were 
bound  to  obey  it.** 

In  Spain,  canons  are  found  which  forbid  ecclesiastics  to  judge 
in  cases  of  blood,  or  to  inflict  mutilation  of  the  members.' 

In  England,  the  judgment  of  clerks  was  as  yet  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  the  laity.'  But  this  was  before  a  mixed 
tribunal — the  bishop  sitting  in  the  county-court  with  the  eal- 
donnan  or  earl,  as  the  priests  of  the  old  Saxon  heathenism  had 
done;*  and  the  papal  legates  at  the  council  of  Chalchythe  ob- 
jected to  the  custom,  as  tending  to  implicate  the  bishops  too 
mach  in  worldly  aflairs."  Notwithstanding  their  remonstrance, 
however,  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  system  secured  its  con- 
tinuance, until  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  separated  from  the 
secular  by  William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  instance  of  his  Norman 
ecclesiastical  advisers.' 

IIL  The  Hierarchy. — Administration  of  the  Church. 
(1.)  The  metropolitan  organisation  had  originally  grown  out 


k  Oipit.  A.D.  7S9,  c.  38 ;  Capit.  Langob. 
AJ>.  803,  c  12 :  Giesel.  II.  i.  77;  Michelut, 
iL  38.    »  Gapii  Langob.  aj).  803,  c.  12. 

•  Carol.  Calv.  Capit.  a.d.  869.  c.  7, 
PstroL  cxxxyiii.  733 ;  Planck,  iL  171. 

•  Cone  Francof.  a.d.  794,  c.  6;  De 
Marca,  IV.  vii.  1 ;  Planck,  ii.  171,  179, 
180,  189;  Giesel.  II.  i.  57,  78. 

'  E.g.  Cone  Paris,  aj).  614,  c.  3; 
Cone.  Bern.  ajd.  625  (or  630),  c.  18 ; 
Cunc  Cabilon.  a.d.  650,  o.  15;  Cone. 
Vem.  AJ>.  755,  c.  18. 


4  Hard.  iii.  554.  Against  the  con- 
struction which  woold  limit  the  effect 
of  the  pardon  to  dvU  offences,  see 
Planck,  ii.  190-2. 

'  Cone.  Tolet.  FV.  a.d.  633,  o.  31 ; 
Cone.  Tolet.  XI.  a.d.  675,  c.  6. 

•  Planck,  ii.  175  ;  Kemble,  ii.  437. 

»  Lingard,  A.  8.  C.  i.  101 ;  Lappeub. 

i.  577;  Kemble,  ii.  385. 

»  Cone.  Chalch.-A.D.  785,  c  10. 

«  Lingard,  A.  S.  0.  ii.  102  ;  Kemble, 

ii.  384.   See  below,  p.  717. 
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of  an  analogy  with  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Boman  empire.  Li  J 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  where  no  such  division  existed,  the^ 
system  fell  into  decay ,7  and,  although  Boniface,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Pope  Zacharias,  and  with  the  countenance  of  Pipin  and  i 
Carloman,  attempted  to  restore  it,  his  success  was  very  impe^ 
feet.*  Charlemagne,  when  at  Home  in  774,  was  urged  by  AdrU: 
to  undertake  the  revival  of  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction,*  and  es-  ] 
tablished  it  not  only  in  his  original  dominions,  but  in  those  whidi 
he  acquired.**   But  the  new  metropolitans  had  not  the  same  in-  = 
fluence  as  those  of  earlier  times.    In  the  national  assemblies  the  j 
metropolitan  met  the  suffragan  bishops  as  his  peers,  and  a  sot 
fragan  might  by  character  or  ability  become  more  important ; 
than  his  ecclesiastical  superior ;  while  the  growing  connexioa 
between  France  and  Rome,  and  the  increase  of  the  papal  power, 
195  drew  the  Frankish  clergy  to  look  beyond  their  metropolitans  to 
the  yet  higher  authority  of  the  popes.® 

(2.)  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  we  find  frequent  men-  ^ 
tion  of  Chorepiscopi — a  title  which  in  this  period  has  some  variety  | 
of  application.  Of  those  who  were  subject  to  the  diocesan  bishope^  \ 
some  had  episcopal  consecration,  while  the  greater  number  were  j 
merely  presbyters,  enjoying  a  delegated  authority  in  rural  places*  ^ 
But  besides  these,  there  are  frequent  denunciations  of  chorep-  ] 
scopi  who  were  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about,  without  any  local  1 
autliority,  and  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  established 
bishops  by  conferriug  orders  and  performing  other  episcojial 
acts.®    The  chorepiscopi  of  this  class  who  disturbed  the  Frankish 
church  were  for  the  most  part  from  Ireland,^  where  the  pecuhar  ^ 
system  of  the  church  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  bishops 
without  local  jurisdiction  ; «  while  others  may  have  been  conse- 
crated by  chorepiscopi  who  had  themselves  received  consecration 
as  assistants  to  the  diocesan  bishops.  But  even  when  the  origiual 
appointment  and  consecration  were  regular,  chorepiscopi  were 


y  Pee  vol.  i.  p.  570. 

«  See  Zaclmr.  Ep.  8,  c.  1  (Patrol. 
Ixxxix.);  Cone.  Vcrn.  a.d.  755,  c.  2; 
Pagi,  xii.  495 ;  Thomass.  I.  i.  33 ; 
manck,  ii.  63y-(i41. 

»  Adr.  Ep.  55  (Patrol,  xcvi.). 

^  Capit.  A.D.  779  (Portz,  Lepres,  i. 
3G) ;  Capit.  a.d.  789,  c.  8 ;  l»agi,  xiii.  98. 

'  PUinck,  ii.  G49-(350. 
Zaeliar.  Ep.  8,  c.  1 ;  Pagi,  xiii. 
552-3.    Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

•  Cone.  Veni.  a.U.  755,  c.  13 ;  Gies^  l. 
n.  i.  68.   t  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  1 II.  xx. 

»  See  p.  66.   The  third  council  of 


Chalons,  ad.  813,  speaks  of  ••Soots** 
as  ordaining  irregularly,  and  declares 
such  ordination  to  be  void.  (c.  43.)  A 
council  at  Chalchjrthe,  in  816,  forbade 
Scots  "  to  officiate  in  English  dioceses, 
*•  because  wo  are  not  certain  how  or  by 
whom  tlicy  were  ordaine*!."  (c.  5.)  The 
real  intention  of  this  canon  was  to  check 
the  ])rocceding3  of  the  roving  Irish 
bishops  and  clergy — not  (as  has  bei'ii 
supposed)  to  deny  the  validity  gf  Irish 
orders.  (Lingard,  A.  8.  C.  ii.  23.)  John- 
son wrongly  applies  it  to  the  Soots  of 
north  Britain,   i.  302-3. 


Qup.n. 
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|iAen  disposed  to  presume  beyond  their  proper  function.  Char- 
es in  a  letter,^  states  that  the  proceedings  of  these  persons 
I kd  caused  great  trouble  and  scandal ;  that  priests,  deacons,  and 
IflUeioons,  who  had  been  ordained  by  bishops,  denied  the 
lity  of  orders  conferred  by  chorepiscopi ;  and  that  Pope 
[hdo  had  disallowed  the  acts  of  these  intruders.    They  are  (he 
iMtinues)  not  really  bishops,  since  they  neither  have  been  con- 
IMniled  by  three  bishops,  nor  possess  episcopal  titles  to  sees. 
lOKdination,  confirmation,  veiling  of  nuns,  consecration  of  chiu-ches 
I  of  altars,  belong  only  to  diocesan  bishops,  and  not  to  chor- 
JcfBCopi  or  presbyters,  who  correspond  to  the  seventy  disciples, 
I  and  not  to  the  apostles.  The  emperor  says  that  chorepiscopi  had 
i  leeD  made  by  bishops  in  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  decrees,  and 
^  hm.  a  wish  to  devolve  their  own  labour  on  others ;  and  he  forbids 
^ftat  any  should  be  made  in  future.'    But  in  the  following  cen- 
'  tmy  we  again  meet  with  notices  of  this  class — most  commonly  196 
■  in  the  way  of  censure,  or  ot  prohibition  from  exceeding  the  limits 
cf  Uieir  commission.^ 

(3.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  office  of  arch- 
deacon acquired  a  new  character  and  importance.    In  earlier 
times,  there  had  been  only  one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese  ;  but, 
with  a  view  to  a  better  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  the  dioceses 
of  Ae  Frankish  empire  were  now  divided  into  archdeaconries,"^ 
in  which  the  archdeacons,  although  themselves  only  deacons, 
had  jurisdiction  over  presbyters,  and  exercised  all  the  ordinary 
administration,  except  such  acts  as  especially  belonged  to  the 
episcopal  order."  The  office  became  so  lucrative  that  laymen  at- 
tempted to  intrude  into  it — an  abuse  which  was  forbidden  by  a 
capitulary  of  805,*»  and  by  many  canons  of  later  data^    As  tho 
archdeacons  were  not  removable  except  for  some  grave  oflFence,^ 
it  was  soon  found  that  many  of  them  endeavoured  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  their  bishops;^  and  from  canons  of 


*  Hard.  Hi.  948-950. 
»  lb.;  Rettb.  ii.  609. 

*  E.  g.  Cone.  Wonn.  a.d.  829.  o.  6 
(Peru,  Leges,  i.)  ;  Gone.  Meld.  a.d.  845, 
a  ii.  See  De  Marca,  II.  14,  who  traces 
tlieir  ooQtinaanoe  to  the  circumstaiioo 
ttiat  their  ordinations,  although  pro- 
hibited, were  not  annulled ;  alaoGfrurer, 
'  Die  KaroUnger/  i.  258. 

■  Planck,  iL  585-7.  The  arrange- 
mmt  is  usuaUy  ascribed  to  Heddo,  bishop 
of  StTBsburg,  who  is  said  to  haye  formed 
bis  diooeae  into  seTen  archdeaconries, 
wtkh  the  oQDsent  of  Pope  Adrian,  in 


774.  (Patrol,  xcvi.  1243;  Planck,  ii. 
589-590;  GieseL  H.  i.  67-8.)  But 
Rettberff  says  that  the  documents  on 
which  this  statement  rests  are  spurious, 
ii  69. 

"  Thomass.  II.  i.  19,  9^;  Augusti, 
xi.  209.   o  0. 15  (Pertz.  Leges,  i.  132).- 

P  See  Planck,  iii.  771-2.  Similar 
canons  against  the  invasion  even  of  paro- 
chial cures  by  laymen  are  found  under 
the  Merovingians.  Ck)nc  Hem.  a.d. 
625,  c.  19 ;  Cone.  Cabibn.  A.D.  650,  c,  5. 

1  Planck,  ii.  591. 

'  lb.  594-5  ;  iii.  769. 
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the  uinth  century  it  would  appear  that  their  exactions,  and  I 
solence  of  their  followers,  were  severely  felf  by  the  cleig 
ject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

(4.)  The  archdeaconries  of  the  new  organisation  were  d 
into  deaneries  (decanice),  each  under  an  archpriest  or  rura 
{archi-presbyter)}  The  clergy  of  each  deanery  met  on  the  i 
every  month,'*  for  conference  on  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  a 
The  conference  was  followed  by  a  dinner;  but  complaints 
arose  that  these  entertainments  led  to  excesses,  which  more 
counterbalanced  the  benefits  of  the  meeting.  Hincmar,  cu-chl 
197  of  Reims,  in  his  injunctions  of  852,  found  it  necessary 
nounce  the  abuse,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  moderation,  r< 
ing  the  allowance  of  the  clergy  on  such  occasions  to  three 
for  each.* 

(5.)  The  bishops  were  required  to  visit  throughout  thei 
ceses  every  year.y  The  expense  of  entertaining  them  on 
circuits  was  often  complained  of  by  the  clergy ;  with  a  vi 
limiting  it,  the  seventh  council  of  Toledo  ordered  that  the  I 
should  not  on  such  occasions  take  more  than  five  (or,  acco 
to  another  reading,  fifty)  horses  in  his  train,  and  that  his  s 
each  parish  should  not  exceed  one  day."   But  even  afte: 


•  See  Capit.  Wormat.  a.d.  829,  c.  7 ; 
Cone.  Aquisgr.  II.  a.d.  836,  c.  4  ;  Hinc- 
mari  Capitula,  o.  1,  a.d.  877  (Opera,  i. 
738) :  Planck,  ui.  774. 

*  Thoma*«.  I.  ii.  1,  5;  II.  i.  35,  S.- 
Planck, ii.  58G-7.  The  councQ  of  Pa  via, 
under  the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  a.d.  850, 
orders  that  archpriests  should  be  every- 
where established.  Bishops  must  not 
object,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
themselves  equal  to  the  whole  care  of 
their  dioceses ;  but  the  arehpricsts  must 
be  stiictly  subject  to  them,  and  must 
make  reiK)rt8  to  them,  (c.  13.)  This 
order  was  renewed  in  a  capitulary  of 
the  emnei-or  Lambert,  A.d.  898,  c.  12; 
Perlz.  Leges,  i.  505. 

"  Hence  the  meetings  were  styled 
Kalendx.    Ducange,  s.  v.,  p.  962. 

«  C.  15  (Opera,  i.  714).  Comiwirc  the 
statutes  of  Riculf,  bisliop  of  Soissrms, 
forty  years  later,  c.  20  (Patrol,  cxxxi.). 

y  Capit.  a.d.  769,  c.  7;  Cone.  Arelat. 
A.D.  813,  c.  17;  Thomass.  IIL  iii.  6. 
These  visitations  were  called  Sende—a 
word  which  is  usually  snppo.sed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Synodi.  (Giesel.  II.  i.  73.) 
But  Augusti  (ix.  124)  and  Rettherg  (ii. 
742)  prefer  to  de<luce  it  from  an  analogy 
between  the  opi8coj)al  visitation  and  tliat 
of  the  mi8$u8  or  Sendgraf.  The  articles 
of  inquiry  drawn  up  for  bishops  by  Re- 


gino  are  curious.  See  PatroL 
187-191. 

«  Cone.  Tolet.  VII.,  a.d.  641 
The  authority  of  MSS.  is  in  fii 
guinquagenarium,  although  editc 
other  writers  generally  prefer  quh 
But  if  the  higher  number  be  to( 
the  lower  seems  hardly  large  • 
to  be  fixed  as  an  extreme.  Five  h 
years  later  we  find  Pope  Alexanii 
ordering  tliat  the  archbishop  o 
shaU  not  burden  the  abbry  of  S 
main  des  Pr^s  at  Paris,  by  tukin, 
than  40  horses  and  44  men  on  his 
tion  of  it  (Epp.  1286, 1439 ;  Patn 
and  reproving  the  archbishop  1 
after  tliis  order  he  had  tiiken  7 
in  addition  to  40  horsfts  (ib.  Kp. 
The  same  Pope  wrote  to  the  el 
Berkshire  tliat  they  were  not  bo 
supply  their  archdeacon  with  c 
hawks,  to  receive  him  more  than 
year,  or  on  such  occasions  to  funii 
with  more  than  was  necessjiry  fo; 
and  a  night  for  liimself  ard  a  tru 
horses,  7  "personas."  and  7f(x^t-s< 
(Ep.  1371).  One  of  Becket's  cor] 
dents  says  of  the  blsliop  of  Nevera 
in  terra  sua  qmndecim  esset  con 
apud  nos  [scil.  in  Normannia]  t 
sex  equitaturas  adducit."  (Patr< 
727.)    May  not  quindenarium  1 
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>n,  the  expense  continued  to  be  heavy,  as  appears  from 

rf  provisions  required  by  a  Lombard  capitulary  of  865, 

icludes  a  hundred  loaves,  four  large  swine,  a  lamb,  a  pig. 

Its  of  wine,  and  a  sufficiency  of  honey,  oil,  and  wax,* 

le  Pious,  in  829,  charges  his  commissioners  to  inquire 

the  bishops  in  their  visitations  are  burdensome  to  the 

A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  844,  denounces  the 

viour  which  was  common  among  the  attendants  of 

when  on  visitation,  and  provides  that  the  clergy  of  five 

uring  parishes  shall  combine  to  supply  provisions  for  the 

)spitality  to  their  diocesan.    The  priest  at  whose  house 

?rtainment  is  held  is  to  contribute  in  the  same  propor- 

:he  others,  with  "  perhaps  *'  the  addition  of  firewood  and 

?    The  third  council  of  Valence,  in  855,  censures  an  198 

tiieh  some  bishops  had  introduced  by  exacting  visitation- 

their  clergy  at  times  when  they  omitted  to  visit.* 

The  parochial  system  was  not  yet  completely  organised 

'rankish  church  ;  the  people  in  country  places  were  often 

mi  for  divine  offices  on  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  city, 

le  chaplain  of  some  neighbouring  castle.'    The  division 

and  into  parishes  has  (as  we  have  already  seen)  been  as* 

to  the  Greek  archbishop,  Theodore ;  but,  whatever  his 

I  promoting  it  inay  have  been,  the  general  establishment 

system  appears  to  have  been  slowly  and  gradually 
f 

With  a  view  of  enforcing  ecclesiastical  discipline,  it  was 
:ed  by  frequent  enactments  to  bind  the  clergy  by  strict 
^  No  stranger  was  to  be  admitted  to  officiate  without 
ng  letters  of  license  and  recommendation  from  his  bishop.' 
e  clerks  were  to  be  examined  and  sent  home ;  ^  wander- 
rgy  or  monks,  who  disturbed  the  church  by  teaching 
r  by  raising  unnecessary  questions,  were  to  be  appre- 
,  carried  before  the  metropolitan,  and  put  to  suitable 
3 ;  *  all  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
3  jurisdiction.*^    Presbyters  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the 

true  reading  of  the  Toledo  '  See  p.  73 ;  Collier,  i.  540-6 ;  Bing- 

hnra,  IX.  yiii.  4  ;  Blnckstone,  i.  99-100; 

L  Ticin.  c  16  (Pcrtz.  I^pcf'S,  i  Linj,^rd,  A.  S.  C.  i.  156-7. 

Hurd.  iv.  1282.  »  Cone.  Aquispjr.  a.d.  789,  c.  3 ;  Cono. 

Planck  says  that  by  tliia  cii-  Franrof.  a.d.  794,  c.  28 ;  Cone  Tuioii« 

lie  laity  might  be  asked  to  j(»in  a.d.  813,  c.  13. 

g  the  (xwt.   (ii.  617.)   But  the  ^  Cone.  Mogunt  a.d.  813,  o.  31. 

ning  is,  that  the  clergy  should  *  Cone.  Ticin.  a.d.  850,  c.  21. 

B  of  the  laity  with  them  to  the  ^  Cone.  Vem.  a.d.  755,  cc.  8, 11 ;  Oiipii. 

u    «  0.  22.    •  MUman,  u.  232.  a  j).  779,  o.  4 ;  Capit  a.d.  802,  c.  12. 
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diocese  where  they  were  ordained ;  some  conncils  required 
promise  that  they  would  do  so,"^  and  Charlemagne  eyen  impose 
an  oath  to  that  effect  °  No  bishop  was  to  receive  a  clerk  fon 
another  diocese,  or  to  promote  him  to  a  higher  degree ;  ha 
while  this  was  absolutely  forbidden  in  a  capitulary  for  Fraud 
the  corresponding  enactment  for  Lombardy  allows  it  with  th 
consent  of  the  bishop  to  whose  diocese  the  clerk  had  belonged. 
And  it  is  evident,  from  &cts  which  continually  meet  us  in  Iu» 
tory  and  biography,  that  with  such  consent  it  was  not  unufioal 
for  clergymen  to  pass  from  one  diocese,  or  even  from  one  kinp 
dom,  to  another. 

(8.)  During  the  earlier  ages,  ordination  had  not  been  cod- 
fcrred  without  a  title  (i.  e.  without  assigning  a  particular  sphew 
of  labour),  except  in  rare  and  extraordinary  instances,  such  as 
199  that  of  St.  Jerome.^  The  same  rule  was  now  often  re-enacted 
but  an  exception  was  necessarily  made  in  the  case  of  missicnh 
aries,  and  was  by  degrees  extended  to  other  cases.  Although 
the  ancient  canons  as  to  the  requisites  for  ordination  were  stiO 
in  force,  an  important  novelty  was  introduced,  after  the  sixth 
century,  by  means  of  the  tonsure.  This  was  regarded  as  contM^ 
ring  the  character  of  a  clerk,  without  ordination  to  any  pft> 
ticular  grade  of  the  ministry ;  and  thus  clerks  were  marie  in 
great  nunibers,  without  any  regard  to  the  canonical  conditions 
or  impe<liments  of  ordination/  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
much  disorder  was  introduced  by  these  "  acephalous  "  (or  head- 
less) clerks,  who  enjoyed  the  immunities  o(  the  clerical  state 
without  being  bound  by  its  obligations.' 

(9.)  The  example  of  the  royal  household  in  France  induced 
persons  of  rank  to  establish  domestic  chaplains.*  These  were 
often  disposed  to  set  the  bishops  at  defiance;  and  it  api)ear8 
from  the  testimony  of  many  councils  tliat  the  institution  had  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  the  religion  of  the  people  in  general  It 
is  represented  that  the  absence  of  the  lord  from  the  parish-church 
encourages  his  dependents  to  absent  themselves ;  that  the  clergy 
have  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  the  rich  and 

"  Cone.  Valent.  a.d.  521,  c.  G;  Cone.  a.d.  451,  c.  6;  Thoniass.  I.  2,34. 
Hisittil.  II.  A.D.  (>19,  c.  3,  and  other       ^  A',  z/.  Cone.  Franrof.  a.d.  7i)4,  c.  27 

Spunisli  oouncilrt  cited  by  Planck,  ii.  Cone.  Mogunt.  a.d.  SI 3,  c.  22. 
675-G;  Cnpit.  A(iui8gr.  A.D.  801,c.  13.  '  IManok,  ii.  70-8 ;  Guizot.  ii.  37. 

°  Capit.  Aquisgr.  a.d.  7b9,  c.  24,       •  The  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  in  hia  life  < 

&c.  Charlemagne  {i,  8),  Btyles  them  Circurt 

^  Sec  Pertz,  Legos,  i.  36,  c.  6,  a.d.  cdlions. 
779.  »  Planck,  ii.  89  ;  Guizot,  ii.  41-2 

P  See  vol.  i.  p.  3;J5 ;  Cone.  Chalcod.  Neand.  v.  150. 
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;^  and  there  are  frequent  complaints  of  attempts  to 
r  the  ecclesiastical  dues  from  the  bishops  and  parochial 
1  order  to  provide  for  the  chaplains  by  means  of  them.* 
Idition  to  these  evils,  the  chaplains  were  usually  persons 
nd  disreputable  character ;  they  were  miserably  paid, 
jtfully  treated  by  their  employers,  and  required  to  per- 
ijrading  services.y  The  position  and  habits  of  chaplains 
nd  to  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy ; 
}e  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
8,  felt  himself  called  on  to  write  a  treatise  in  vindica- 
"  the  privilege  and  rights  of  the  priesthood."  After 
from  Scripture  the  estimation  in  which  the  clergy  ought 
Id,  he  proceeds  by  way  of  contrast  to  describe  the  abuses 
m  time.  Every  person  of  any  pretension  to  station,  he 
in  kept  a  priest  of  his  own — "  not  to  obey  him,  but  con- 
to  exact  obedience  from  him,  and  that  in  unlawful  as  200 
n  lawful  things."  The  chaplains  were  employed  to  do 
i  of  bailiffs,  butlers,  grooms,  or  dog-keepers,  to  wait  at 
lead  ladies'  horses.  As  no  respectable  clergyman  would 
iich  a  position,  the  patrons,  whose  chief  object  was  to  ob- 
exeuse  for  deserting  the  public  offices  of  religion,  and 
atiiig  themselves  from  the  control  of  the  clergy,  cared 
how  gross  the  ignorance  of  their  chaplains  might  be,  or 
moiis  their  lives.  They  usually  took  one  of  the  serfe  on 
at^s,  or  procured  a  person  of  servile  birth  for  the  pur- 
J  were  otlended  if  the  bishop  hesitated  to  ordain  him  as 
r  of  course.*  Even  if  we  might  implicitly  believe  all 
1  lately  been  written  against  the  English  domestic  chap- 
the  seventeenth  century,*  it  would  appear  that  the  class 
t  nothing  in  dignity  between  the  age  of  Agobard  and 
Eachard. 

A  new  species  of  ecclesiastical  officers  arose  in  Gaul 
,he  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  under  the  title  of  advo- 
jfensors,  or  vicedomini — a  word  from  which  are  formed 
neh  vidame  and  the  German  Vitzthumy  Except  in  name, 
)re  no  resemblance  to  the  defensors  of  the  earlier  ages ;  ® 

.  Attiniflc.  A.D.  822 ;  Convent,  for  refusing  ordination  to  chaplains, 

c.  3  (Pertz,  Legea,  1.);  Cone,  enacts  that  laymen  shall  choose  fit  per- 

A.D.  829,  c.  47.  sons,  and  that  bishops  shall  not  reject 

C-onc.  Ticin.  a.d.  855,  c.  11.  cumlidates  without  assigning  some  evi- 

Ticin.  A.D.  850,  c.  18.  dent  reason,  c.  10  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.). 

.  de  PrivUegio  et  Jure  Sacer-       •  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  326- 

1.   The  council  of  Worms,  in  7,  ed.  4;  Thackeray's  *  Esmond.' 

jnsequence  of  the  complaints       ^  Schrtickh,  xxvii.  F)7. 

d  been  made  against  bishops       «  Planck,  ii.  453.  This  writer  finds  ft 
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the  new  oflSce  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Fraiikish  church.    The  bishops  and  clergy  required  the  assisU 
ance  of  force  to  protect  them  against  the  outrages  of  their  rough 
and  lawless  neighbours.    Their  landed  possessions  imposed  an 
them  duties  which,  if  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  their 
spiritual  office,  might,  at  least,  be  more  conveniently  per- 
formed by  laymen — such  as  the  exercise  of  secular  judicature^ 
and  the  leading  of  the  contingents  which  their  estates  wei© 
required  to  furnish  to  the  national  army.*   Moreover,  as,  by 
the  Germanic  laws,  none  but  freemen,  caj)able  of  beai'ing  ann^ 
were  entitled  to  appear  in  law-suits,  the  clergy  (like  women,  old 
or  infirm  persons,  and  children)  required  substitutes  who  might 
appear  for  them,  and,  if  necessary,  might  go  through  the  ordeal 
201  of  battle  in  their  behalf.*    For  such  purposes  it  was  found 
expedient  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some  neighbouring  layman,  di»» 
tinguished  by  influence  or  by  personal  prowess ;  and  his  services 
were  usually  recompensed  by  the  use  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  adjac^ent  to  his  own,  in  addition  to  a  share  of  the 
fines  inflicted  in  his  court,  and  to  other  pecuniary  dues.'  The 
appointment  of  an  advocate  was  at  first  a  voluntary  act ;  but 
Charlemagne  ordered  that  every  church  should  be  provided  with 
such  a  champion.    The  qualifications  for  the  oftice  were  very 
particularly  defined,  with  a  view  of  guarding  against  misconduct 
or  encroachment ;  and  the  advocates  were  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  imperial  commissioners.^    The  sovereign  assigned 
advocates  to  churches  which  were  themselves  unable  to  find 
any.    As  such  grants  had  the  nature  of  a  favour,  the  advocates 
thus  appointed  required  higher  terms  than  those  whom  churches 
chose  for  themselves ;  and  from  them  the  others  gradually  learnt 
to  assume  a  superiority  over  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which 
they  were  connected,  to  claim  dues  which  absorbed  a  large 
portion   of  the  revenues,  and  to  became  tyrants  instead 
of  protectors,**  both  to  the  clergy  and  to  their  tenants. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  period  which  we  are  now 

B(Tt  of  parallel  in  some  Afrioan  canons       ^  Diicanpo,  s.  v\'.  Advoeafuti,  Vicedtmi- 

of  th(>  fifth  century  ;  but  an  examination  nus;  Planck,  ii.  454-i) ;  Hallani,  Midd. 

of  them  will  show  that  hr  i:i  mistaken.  Agt  «.  i.  113 ;  Gii  sol.  II.  i.  7G-7. 

Si  o  Cone.  Cartli.  V.  a  d.  401,  c.  9  (the       «  Planck,  ii.  455-7;  Reltb.  ii.  611-2. 

Nime  vrilli  Can.  75  of  the  African  code);       f  Ihicange,  s.  v.  Advocatut,  p.  107; 

Cone.  Milev.  II.  a.d.  41G.  o.  IG.    In  the  Planek,  ii.  450,  403. 

fir.^t  of  thcRj,  Planck  altera  the  ajn       e  Capit.,  a.d.  783,  c.  3 ;   A.D.  802, 

]>lication  by  reading  ipsis  (the  bisho])s)  c.  13. 

for  eis  (the  poor).    For  the  early  de-         Ducange,  s.  v.  i<  Jroc.  p.  108 ;  Planck, 

fenisors,  SCO  vol.  i.  p.  5G7;  Vol.  ii.  ii.  4G4-6 ;  Rettb.  ii.  G16 ;  Floto,  *  Hein- 

p.  7.  rich  IV.,'  i,  83. 
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ring  that  their  relation  to  the  church  assumed  this 
rter. 

.)  Another  encroachment  on  the  church  arose  out  of  the 
1  of  lay  patronage,  which  had  become  general  throughout 
est*  In  some  cases,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church 
d  with  the  founder,  while  in  others  it  was  continued  to 
presentatives.^  But  patrons  were  not  always  content  with 
)wer  of  nominating  clerks.  Sometimes  the  builder  of  a 
b  reserved  to  himself  a  certain  portion  of  its  revenues ; 
imes  the  church  was  built  on  speculation — the  founder  ex-  • 
ig  to  get  more  than  a  reimbursement  from  the  oblations, 

he  made  a  composition  to  pay  the  incumbent  a  certain 
tnce.™  Against  this  practice  canons  were  directed,  which 
le  bishops  to  consecrate  churches  erected  on  such  condi- 
°  but  the  patron  was  considered  to  have  a  legal  interest 
)  preservation  and  right  disposal  of  the  property  belonging 
church.''   Charlemagne  allows  the  sale  of  churches ;  p  and  202 

the  Pious  enacted  that,  if  the  incumbent  of  a  church 
1  have  a  surplus  of  income,  he  should  pay  "  due  service  " 
3  landlord.^  The  division  of  inheritance  was  sometimes 
d  ijito  the  disposal  of  church-patronage,  so  that  an  "  altar  " 
b  be  divided  into  several  portions,  belonging  to  a  like 
IT  of  priests :  ^  such  partitions  were  forbidden  by  a  capitu- 
if  Louis  the  German,  in  851.* 

anon  of  the  fourth  Coimcil  of  Toledo  provides  that,  if  the 
er  or  benefactor  of  a  church,  or  his  descendants,  fall  into 
ty,  an  allowance  shall  be  made  to  them  out  of  its  revenues.* 
J  question  of  patronage  was  a  fruitfid  source  of  disagree- 
between  bishops  and  secular  lords."  Canons  were  passed 
>  purpose  of  guarding  against  aBuses  on  both  sides — enact- 
at  no  layman  should  present  or  eject  a  clerk  without  the 
it  of  the  bishop ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  was 
den  to  reject  a  presentee  except  on  good  and  valid  grounds.* 
,)  In  the  beginning  of  the  period,  we  find  many  denimcia- 
of  simony  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.  He 

vol.  i.  p.  5.)4.  •  0.  5.   Cf.  Cono.  Tribur.  a.d.  895, 

lick,  ii.  G23-0.  c.  32. 

inck.  ii.  634  ;  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  *  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.,  a.d.  633,  c.  38. 
R^-ttb.  ii.  617.  *  Rettb.  ii.  618. 
ic.  Bmcar.  a.d.  572,  c.  6.  *  Capit.  a.d.  809  (Pertz,  Leges,  i. 
nek.  ii.  627;  Rettb.  ii.  617.  161);  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  4;  Cone.  Mo- 
nt. Fmncof.  a.d.  794,  o.  54  (Pa-  pnint.  e.  29 ;  Cone.  Turon.  c.  15  (all  in 
rii.).  1  Capit.  A.D.  817,  e.  10.  813) ;  Capit.  a.d.  817,  o.  9 ;  TliomafcB. 
»ma».  n.  i.  31-4.  II.  i.  31. 
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complains  of  this  "  first  of  heresies,"  this    buying  and  selling  of' 
doves  in  the  temple,"  as  prevailing  in  all  quarters — ^in  Gaul,  ifr 
Germany,  in  Africa,  in  Greece  and  Epirus,  in  the  patriarchateft 
of  Alexandria,  Antloch,  and  Jerusalem ;  y  and  he  continually 
urges  both  princes  and  high  ecclesiastics  to  join  with  him  ia- 
labouring  to  suppress  it.    But  in  defiance  of  all  denundatioiift 
and  penalties,  the  evil  continued,  and  from  age  to  age  there  am 
frequent  complaints  both  against  pitrons  who,  for  the  sake  of 
gifts,  nominated  worthless  persons  to  ecclesiastical  office,  and 
against  bishops  who  corruptly  conferred  ordination.* 

(13.)  The  Frankish  church  continued  to  increase  in  wealtk 
Estates,  sometimes  of  very  great  extent,  were  bestowed  on  il 
with  the  declared  object  of  securing  for  the  giver  the  remisBicn: 
of  his  sins  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.*  And  the  inducementi 
203  to  make  such  donations  were  increased  by  the  system  of  jwiMtt- 
rious  contracts — so  cuUed  because  the  giver,  in  endowing  th# 
church  w  ith  his  lands,  prayed  that  the  use  of  them  might  be  al- 
lowed him  for  his  lifetime,  or  perhaps  that  it  might  bu  continued  \ 
to  one  or  more  persons  in  suceession  after  him.**  Thus  many  ^ 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  income 
arising  from  an  estate,  were  enabled  to  perform  an  act  of  bounty 
without  exjx^nse  to  themselves,  or  even  to  make  a  profit  by  it; 
for  the  church,  in  consid(.»ration  of  the  reversion  assured  to  itselt 
in  many  cases  allowed  a  donor  to  enjoy  not  only  his  own  Luid, 
but  other  lands  of  perhaps  much  greater  value  than  that  which 
was  eventually  to  pass  from  his  heirs.*^  With  a  view  to  the 
limitation  of  this  abuse,  it  was  enacted  by  the  couDcil  of 
Epernay,  in  810,  tliat  a  donor  of  land  should  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  more  than  twice  the  value  of  his  gift  by  way  of  addi- 
tion ;  that  kings  should  not  sanction  precarious  contracts  except 
at  the  recjuest  of  the  cluirch  ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  ancient 
custom,  the  contract  should  re(|uire  renewal  every  fifth  year.*^ 

(14.)  Tiie  lands  of  the  church  were  either  cultivated  by  its 
serfs  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  or  they  were  let  to  tenants, 
whether  free  or  servile,  who  paid  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  pro- 

y  Fj.  g.  Epp.  V.  53.  55,  57  ;  vi.  8  ;  ix.  t(Trn.s  prn|¥>s<.Hl.    Kottb.  ii.  704.  St-e 

4J>,  lUti;  xi.  IC;  xii.  28  ;  xiii.  41 ;  IIoiu.  M  irculf.  ii.  10,  and  iiuniy  forma  in  the 

in  Kviui^.  [,  iv.  4.  nj)p4  n«lix;  Tlioinnfcs.  III.  i.  8:  (iuiz^t, 

^  E.  g  Ca]>it.  a.d.  780,  c.  21  ;  Cono.  iii.  20.    Ducauge,  8.  vv.  iVit«/<ir<o,  iVt- 

IMo;^.  A.D.  811^,  c.  iU)  ;  CV»uc.  lt»  in.  a.d.  c<tn<t. 

818,  c.  21:  ami  some  of  the  canou.-j  cited       ^  Planck,  ii.  800-4;  Rt  tth.  ii.  704-5. 

iu  note  nixjve.  See  Miin  nlf.  ii.  80.  The  additional  grant 
'  St-o  Murcnlfs  Formula  lies,  ii.  2,  .s«imrtimea  continued  to  oni*  or  more 

Bcqq.  (Patrol.  Ixxxvii.).  suciessior.s.    JJucan<r'\  f.  v.  Pitcariu. 

They  were  aUo  Hlyle<l  jn-fcstanW,       <i  C.  22.    See  Pertz,  Loget,,  i.  388, 

Ucuuije  tljft  cliiu-cli  leni  the  lands  on  the  300. 
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inee  by  way  of  rent^  In  addition  to  these  lands  and  to  the 
fUations,  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  now  swelled  by  the 
IBBeral  imposition  of  tithes.  Under  the  old  Boman  system,  a 
iBDtli  of  the  produce  of  land  was  paid  by  the  coloni  to  the  state 
M  lent ;  and  when  lands  were  granted  on  this  condition  to  a 
ttrporation,  a  second  tenth — a  ninth  of  the  remaining  produce 
-was  paid  by  the  tenant  to  whom  it  was  underlet.  These  two 
fvfinents  were  known  by  the  name  of  "tenths  and  ninths" 
{itdnuE  et  nancey  The  church,  as  a  large  holder  of  lands  under 
fte  state,  exacted  the  ninths  from  its  tenants  ;  while  sometimes, 
hj  special  grant,  it  was  excused  from  the  payment  of  the  fiscal 
tenth,  and  consequently  was  entitled  to  receiye  tenths  as  well  as 
ainths  for  its  own  benefit.' 

The  ecclesiastical  or  Levitical  tithe  was  a  third  charge,  dis- 
tinct from  these  rent-payments.^    The  earliest  canon  which  re- 
paired it,  was  passed  by  the  council  of  Macon  in  586.*   But  it  204 
nould  seem  that  this  canon  had  little  eflfect,  and  no  attempt  to 
I  leinforee  it  was  made  by  the  Frankish  councils  during  the  re- 
!  auunder  of  the  Merovingian  period.*^    Pipin  for  the  first  time 
added  the  authority  of  the  secular  power  to  that  of  the  church 
'  for  the  exaction  of  tithes ;  ™  but  little  was  done  until  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  who,  by  a  capitulary  of  779,  enacted  that  they 
should  be  paid."  The  payment  was  enforced,  not  only  by  excom- 
municration,  but  by  heavy  civil  penalties,  graduated  according 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  delinquent ;  ®  and  the  obligation  was  ex- 
tended to  the  newly-acquired  territories  beyond  the  Khine, 
where  (as  we  have  already  seen)  it  had  the  eflect  of  exciting  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  Christian  faith.P    The  council  of 
f  rankfort  f  a.d.  7^4)  represents  the  opposition  to  tithes  as  one 
of  the  oflTences  by  which  a  late  scarcity  had  been  provoked ; 
devils,  it  is  said,  had  been  seen  devouring  the  hoarded  corn  of 
those  who  refused  the  church  its  due,  and  voices  had  been  heard 
in  the  air,  uttering  reproof  of  the  general  sin.^i 

The  tithe  had  at  first  been  exacted  only  for  com.  It  waa  then 
extended  to  other  productions  of  the  soil,  such  as  flax  and  wine, 
and  in  some  places  to  the  increase  of  auimals.    The  enactments 

•  Rettb.  ii.  718-720.  passed  a  canon  for  tithes,  and  is  wrongly 
'  Rettb.  ii.  708-710;  Giesel.  IL  i.  74.  referred  to  this  period,  see  Hefele,  iii. 
f  Rettb.  ii.  627-(533.  710,  713.  89. 

*  See  Gieacl.  II.  i.  74 ;  Diillinger,  ii.  ■  Encyd.  de  lietaniis  faciendis,  a.d. 
32;  and  R^ttb.ii.  711-5.  with  hiacita-  705   (Patrol,  xcvi   1519):  Rettb.  ii. 
tions  from  the  capitularios  of  779,  the  714.            "  C.  7  (Pertz.  lieges,  i.). 
councils  of  Fmnkfort  and  Mentz,  &c.  °  Capit.  Lang<»b.  a.d.  803,  c.  19; 

»  C.  5.    See  vol.  i.  p.  5G9.  (ib.);  Giesel.  II.  i.  74. 

^  Ad  to  a  council  at  Rouen,  which  p  Seep.  141.                 i  C.  25. 
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of  Charlemagne's  time  usually  speak  of  it  as  payable  o: 
"  whole  property  but  it  was  long  before  the  clergy  suco 
in  establishing  a  general  compliance  with  their  claims  h 
respect. 

The  capitulary  of  829  forbids  the  receiver  of  tithe  to  gii 
payers  food,  or  any  other  consideration  which  might  lead 
to  suppose  that  the  payment  depended  on  their  own  wilL' 

In  England,  tithes  api)ear  not  to  have  been  enforced 
about  the  end  of  Bede's  lifetime.*  But  soon  after  this, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Excerptions  of  Egbert,  archbishc 
York ;  ^  and  Boniface,  whose  exertions  contributed  to  the 
blishment  of  the  impost  among  the  Franks  and  their  depen< 
is  a  witness  for  the  payment  of  tithes  in  his  native  country 
205  (15.)  The  abuse  by  which  the  Prankish  princes  graute 
beneficial  use  of  church-lauds  to  laymen  had  defied  the  effc 
Boniface,  and  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Charlera 
The  holders  of  such  benefices  ^  were  now  required  by  can( 
pay  tenths  and  ninths  to  the  church,  and  also  to  repair,  oi 
tribute  to  repair,  the  churches  which  were  situated  on 
lands.'  But  it  would  appear  that  great  difficulty  was  fou 
enforcing  the  canons  against  tliis  powerful  class  ;  the  cour 
Tours,  in  the  last  year  of  tlie  reign,  states  that  complaint 
often  been  made  to  the  missi  of  their  negl(»et  to  pay  tentL 
ninths,  but  that  such  complaints  met  with  no  attention.* 

(J  6.)  The  disposal  of  the  church's  income  was  still  i 
hands  of  the  bishops ;  but  in  the  new  kingdoms  of  the  \\e\ 
deacons  did  not,  as  sucli,  take  the  same  part  in  the  adinii 
tion  of  it  by  which  their  order  had  become  so  important  i 
earlier  ages.^  The  steward  {cecmiomus)^  by  wlibm  the  bishf 
assisted  in  this  part  of  his  administration,  might  be  eit 


'  K  g.  Capit.  Aquisgr.  a.d.  801,  c.  6 ; 
Planck,  ii.  419-23  ;  Rt  ttb.  ii.  716. 

•  Cc.  5,  7  (Pcrtz,  Lt-ses,  i.). 

t  A.D.  730.  See  Lingard,  A.S.C.  i. 
183. 

»  No.  43.    Johnson,  i.  229  (a.d.  740). 

■  Ep.  ad.  CudbtTct.  (I'ntrol.  Ixxxix. 
7G7)  ;  Koniblo,  ii.  4S0.  There  lias  lx><-n 
much  discussion  as  to  a  grant  1)V  which 
Ethelwulf,  the  fatiier  (►f  Alfred,' in  854- 
5,  be8towod  some  kind  of  tenth  on  the 
clnirch.  (Asser,  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 
470  :  Ang.  Snx.  Chron.  a.d.  So.*).)  Thid 
has  been  describe*!  as  the  fir.it  English 
law  for  the  genenil  puvmcnt  of  tith(?s 
(Inett,  i.  271-280)  ;  but*  the  U)st  autho- 
rities consider  that  it  related,  not  to 


tithes  payable  by  the  king's  w 
but  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  crow 
in  Wessex.  See  Spelman'.s  ; 
Alfred,  with  Honrne's  note.  Ox 
p.  22  ;  Lingnrd.Hist.  Eng.  i.  17; 
hun,  Supjil.  Notes,  ISI ;  Williaa 
Florcnt.  Wigorn.  i.  74. 

y  'VhU  was  the  only  sense  of  t 
Ixneiice  then  known.    Ducango,  i 
neficinm;  Fleury,  DiBC.  ii.  e. 
Guizot,  iii.  22. 

«  Cone.  Fnineof.  a.d.  794,  cc 
Cone.  Mogunt.  a.d.  813,  c.  42 
Arel.  A.D.  813,  c.  25. 

•  C.  33. 
Planck,  ii.  445-7.   See  toI 
161,311. 
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deacon  or  a  priest ;  his  dignity  was  next  to  that  of  the  bishop, 
ind  te  had  the  guardianship  of  the  see  when  yacant.*'  In  some 
flaoes  the  division  of  the  funds  was  quadripartite— one  portion 
being  assigned  to  the  bishop  and  his  household,  one  to  the  rest 
tf  the  clergy,  one  to  the  poor  and  strangers,  and  one  to  the 
fcbric  and  expenses  of  the  church ;  in  other  places,  it  was  tri- 
pwiite — a  third  to  the  bishop,  one  to  the  clergy,  and  one  to  the 
Jiecessities  of  the  church.**  The  tripartite  division  was  known 
iBthe  Spanish  custom  ;  the  quadripartite,  as  the  Roman:*  and 
fehops  are  found  announcing  that,  although  entitled  to  the 
third  part  which  was  prescribed  by  the  canon  of  Toledo,  they 
will  be  content  with  a  quarter,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  Rome/ 
The  bishops  were  sometimes  charged  by  the  inferior  clergy  with  206 
taking  more  than  their  due  proportion,  and  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury downwards  canons  were  passed  in  order  to  restrain  them 
fiom  doing  so.«  Even  where  the  full  amoimt  of  the  clergy's 
ihare  was  fairly  paid  to  them  as  a  body,  the  allowance  of  each 
iiHlividual  still  depended  on  the  will  of  the  bishop,  who  thus 
had  every  clerk  at  his  mercy Where  the  tithe  was  paid  in 
kind,  it  is  probable  that  some  composition  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  local  clergy  and  the  bishops,  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences of  removing  it.*  The  council  of  Worms,  in  829, 
ordered  that  bishops  who  had  a  sufficiency  from  other  property 
should  relinquish  their  canonical  share  of  the  tithes  for  the  uses 
rfthe  church  and  of  the  poor.^ 

Capitularies  were  often  passed  to  prevent  the  payers  of  tithes 
from  taking  the  disposal  of  them  into  their  own  hands,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  bishops;  and  from  transferring  the  payment 
from  the  church  to  which  it  rightfully  belonged,  to  some  other, 
which  private  reasons  might  lead  them  to  prefer.  In  such  cases, 
the  misd  were  to  take  care  that  proper  restitution  should  be  made.™ 

'  Thomaas.  III.  ii.  8-9.  Fra  Paolo  by  Arehd.  Hale  (i.  21),  that 

*  See  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  A.d.  633,  o.  the  tripartite  and  quadrip-artitedivisioua 
83;  Capit.  A.D.  799,  c.  13;  Capit.  did  no  more  than  prescribe  the  appro- 
Aqoi«j,T.  A.D.  801.  c.  7,  etc. ;  Planck,  ii.  priation  of  i>ortion8  to  certain  uses,  with- 
240;  Rettb.  ii.  722.  Thomassin  men-  out  requiring  that  the  portions  should 
few  other  divisions,  III..ii.  15-8.  be  equal. 

•  See  Pope  Simplicius.  Ep.  3,  a.d.  475  »  Cone.  Carpentorat.  a.d.  527  (Patrol. 
(Rifiol.  Iviii.).    Archdeacon  Hale,  in  Ixxxiv.  289),  and  the  Spanish  councils 
two  pamphlets  published  in  1832-3,  has  citetl  below.    See  Planck,  ii.  COl-2. 
ihown  reason  for  believing  that  these  ^  Planck,  ii.  598-600. 

iinsions  never  existed  in  England.  *  lb.    GlO.    Tlicodulf.  Bishop  of  Or- 

'-E*.  gf.  Hcito.  of  Basel,  about  a.d.  820,  leans,  a.d.  797.  forbids  the  storing  of 

>pit.    15  (Hard.  iv.  1243).    So  tho  hay  or  other  crops  in  churches,  c.  8 

iombard  bishops  at  Pavia,  a.d.  850,  c.  (Hard,  i v.  914).  ^  0. 5  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.). 

5  (Pertz,  Lcgea,  i.).    Such  passages  "  E.  g.  Capit.  a.d.  828,  c.  6 ;  Oapit. 

%in  to  refute  the  opinion  quoted  Ticin.  a.d.  850,  c.  17. 
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Tliere  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  enactments  of  Spanish 
councils  as  to  tlie  dues  whicli  should  be  paid  to  the  bishops.  The 
second  council  of  Braga,  in  572,  forbids  them  to  take  the  third 
part  of  the  oblations,  and  instead  of  it  allows  them  only  a  yearly 
payment  of  two  snlidi  from  each  parish."  The  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  held  in  633,  under  a  different  government,  in  enacting 
that  the  bishop  should  not  take  more  than  a  third,  makes  no  re- 
ference to  the  canon  of  Braga.  But  another  council  at  Toledo, 
in  ()4(),  re-enacts  that  canon ;  and  one  yet  later,  in  655,  reverts 
to  the  system  of  allowing  the  bishop  a  third.®  The  exaction  of 
two  solidi  afterwards  found  its  way  into  France ;  but  there,  in 
course  of  time,  the  bishops,  instead  of  acknowledging  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  tliird  part,  required  it  as  an  additional  due,  under 
the  name  of  catfiedraticum,^ 

The  burdens  imixjsed  on  the  clergy  by  the  expenses  of  the 
207  bishop's  visitation  have  already  been  mentioned.*i  The  new  in- 
stitution of  archdeacons,  who  claimed  dues  in  right  of  their 
office,  also  contributed  to  impoverish  the  parochial  clergy.' 

(17.)  Tlie  estates  of  the  church  in  France,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parish-priest's  mansus  or  glebe,*  were  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  unless  exempted  by  special  privi- 
lege. The  case  was  very  different  in  England,  where  church- 
land  was  exempt  from  all  but  what  was  styled  the  "threefold 
necessity  "  (trinoda  vecessitas)— the  obligation  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  national  forces,  the  building  of  fortresses,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  bridges  and  highways.* 

(18.)  As  in  earlier  ages,  canons  continued  to  be  passeil  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  engage  in  secular  employments."  In 
England,  the  mass-priests  were  required  to  learn  some  handi- 
craft, to  practise  it,  and  to  teach  it  to  their  clerks  ;  not,  however, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  gain,  but  in  order  that  they  might 
avoid  the  temptations  of  idleness,  and  might  have  the  means  of 
relieving  the  pcx>r.'^  And  similar  orders  are  found  in  France 
and  elsewhere." 

(111.)  The  high  social  position  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Ger- 

°  C.  2.  «  Planrk.  ii.  G07-G13.  «  E.  g.  Cone.  Forojul.  c.  5  (Hard.  iv. 

P  Capit.  Tolos.  A.D.  844,  c.  2.    It  is  858);  Cone.  Moguiit.  a.d.  813,  c.  14; 

here  pri'hcrilx  tl  as  a  substitute  for  ct  r-  Cone.  Cahil.  a.d.  813,  c.  12;  Coiic. 

tain  i)ajnin'nts  in  kind.    Cf.  Duonnge,  Meld,  a.d.  845,  c.  49. 
8.  V.  Cathedrathum  ;  l*lanck,  ii.  G17.  »  Canons    of  K.  Edgar  (Thorpe, 

n  P.  107.  «•  Phinck,  ii.  617.  39G) ;  Liu^yard,  A.  S.  C.  i.  1G9.  The 

•  lb.  iii.  44.')-G.    See  below,  p.  253.  Anglo-Saxons  gave  the  title  of  jtrieM  to 

*  See  C<jnc.  Ber{^lianist.  a.d.  GyO,  in  all  the  clergy;  the  pn^byters  were  dis- 
Wilkius,  i.  50;  Etlielbahl,  a.d.  742,  ib.  tingui8he<l  us  tnoM-priettta.    lb.  147. 

86  ;  Kemble,  ii.  436.  r  Thomass.  111.  3,  12. 
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c  kingdoms  appears  from  the  rates  at  which  their  lives 
Talued.  The  payment  known  by  the  name  of  wehr,  an  in- 
ion  common  to  the  whole  German  race,"  was  originally 
ded  as  a  composition  which  should  satisfy  the  relations  of 
n  person  for  his  life,  and  re-establish  |)eace  between  them 
the  slayer,  so  that  the  nation  might  not,  on  account 
ivate  enmities,  be  deprived  of  the  service  of  its  members.* 
principle  by  which  the  female  relations  of  the  slain  man 
excluJeil  from  any  share  of  this  payment — namely  that 
were  not  capable  of  carrying  on  a  feud — might  naturally 
been  considered  as  extending  to  the  clergy ;  ^  but  when 
bei-ame  a  powerful  order,  the  church  claimed  a  wehr  for 
death.  In  France,  the  wehr  of  a  presbyter  was  equal  to 
)f  a  count ;  the  wehr  of  a  bishop,  to  that  of  a  duke.*'  In 
md  an  archbishop  was  rated  in  this  respect  as  equal  to  an  208 

or  prince  of  the  blood ;  a  bishop,  to  an  ealdorman,  or 
a  mas?2-priest,  to  a  thane  or  lesser  noble.* 
days  when  the  lay  nobles  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  the 
ssion  of  learning  marked  out  ecclesiastics  as  the  only  per- 
:jualified  for  many  important  offices.  The  bishops,  as  men 
msel,  got  precedence  of  the  counts,  the  men  of  the  sword.® 
s  the  jKjlicy  of  Charlemagne  to  elevate  the  hierarchy  by 
>f  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  his  rude  vassals.'  Ho 
s  that  all  shall  pay  obedience  to  the  bishops,  and  declares 
hose  A^ho  refuse  it  shall  have  no  home  within  the  empire, 
1  if  they  wore  his  own  sons."  * 

the  secular  advantages  of  the  clerical  profession  became 
er,  it  was  sought  by  members  of  the  dominant  race,  who 
xjfure  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  conquered.    The  occur- 

of  barbaric  names  among  the  clergy  from  the  seventh 
ry  indicates  the  time  when  Franks  began  to  enter  into 
iiastical  orders ;  ^  and  very  soon  after,  the  effect  of  tho 
^e  is  seen  in  the  necessity  of  laws  to  restrain  the  clergy 
secular  habits  and  occupations.    Bishops  led  to  the  field 

cit.  Germ.  21.    Compare  Grote,  for  a  Tjishop,  900.   Pcrtz,  Leges,  i.  113 ; 

•f  Gncci!,  ii.  181.  as  to  the  wotvi)  lUttb.  i.  645-8. 

Homeric  (irocks.  «»  Tlioii>e,   79 ;   Turner,   iii.   233  ; 
irne?  ii.  507-510;  Ecttb.  i.  643-  Komble,  ii.  399,  434. 
ry,  c.  X.    Marculf  fj^ives  tlie  form  «  riaiu-k,  ii.  87-9. 
»cquitu»nce  from  tho  relations  of  '  Hallam,  Midd.  Ages,  i.  112. 
man  for  tho  welir,  ii.  18  (Patrol.  8  Hard.  iv.  940. 
i.).                »>  Ikttb.  ii.  045.  ^  See  above,  p.  64.   Flcury.  Disc.  li. 
le  wehr,  as  fixed  in  the  additions  c.  8.    Such  names  were  soon  in  a  ma- 
Salic  law,  A.I).  803,  was,  for  a  jority,  but  in  many  cases  they  were 
icon,  300  solidi;  for  a  deacon,  adopted  by  the  Romanised  Gaula.  Biick- 
or  a  monk,  400  ;  for  a  priest,  GOO ;  ert,  ii.  400. 
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the  troops  which  their  lands  were  required  to  famish  towaidM^ 
the  national  aimy,  and  not  only  gave  their  personal  attendaiMM 
(which  was  a  matter  of  obligation,  and  might  in  some  respecba 
have  been  beneficial),  but  engaged  in  bodily  service.  TbefH 
were  unwilling  to  admit  that  their  spiritual  calling  could  dftw 
privc  them  of  the  birthright  which  belonged  to  every  fnim 
Frank,  to  share  in  the  wars  of  his  people  ;  they  wished,  too,  hfm 
proving  themselves  men  of  action,  to  show  that  their  proper^  j 
was  not  to  be  invaded  with  impunity  by  their  lay  neighbonnL'^ 
Boniface  endeavoured  to  sui)press  such  practices  ;  it  was  enacted^ 
that  the  clergy  sliould  not  carry  arms ;  that  only  so  many  rf  ■ 
them  should  accom2>any  the  army  as  miglit  be  requisite  for  the  . 
duties  of  i!hapLiins,  and  that  these  should  confine  themselves  to 
their  proper  oflia^^    But  the  reform  seems  not  to  have  lasted  ; 
long ;  Charlemagne  renews  the  orders  of  his  father's  time,  and  ^ 
exhorts  the  clergy,  instead  of  bearing  arms,  to  trust  in  God  for  ] 
209  protection.™    A  suspected  doc^uinent  represents  him  as  explain-  ! 
ing  that  tlie  obj(»ct  of  such  enactments  was  not,  as  the  bishops 
had  supposed,  to  deprive  them  of  their  honours.'*    But  evea 
during  the  remaining  y^^irs  of  liis  reign  fresh  prohibitions  weie 
necessary  ;  and  when  the  strong  hand  of  the  great  emperor  was 
removed,  the  warlike  inclinations  of  the  Fmnk  bishops  were  dis- 
played  in  a  gn^iter  degree  than  ever.®    In  England,  also,  the  j 
clergy  were  (lisjK)sed  to  bear  arms,  as  a  right  belonging  to  4 
their  free  condition,  and  canons  were  parsed  to  check  the 
practice.P 

^Vhile  tlie  Frankisli  laws  restrained  the  pugnacity  of  the 
clergy,  care  was  also  taken  to  prevent  the  owners  of  property 
from  evading  the  obligations  attiurhed  to  it  under  colour  of 
ordination,  or  of  the  monastic  profession.  Thus  we  find  an  order 
in  that  no  noble  should  receive  the  tonsure  unless  after  an 
examination  of  his  ciuse  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 

•  Ducangc,  8.  v.  J/oW/8,  p.  717 ;  Planck,  froe-lx>m  Fmiiks ;  others  refer  it  to  the 

ii.  2'22-l.  Jiffs  hvUl  hy  hifliopH;  as  if,  by  being 

^  Knrl(nn.  Cnpit.  A.n.742,c.  2;  Cnpit.  'di.^niMMl,  tlw  y  would  lx»oi-»iiu-  uimble  to 

Vtriiu  r.  A.i>.  7.'»:J.  e.  IG.  di  ft  ud  tlit-.-^o  (s«  <•  Sclirik-kh,  xix.  44i»: 

Ctipit.  A.I).  7«;i),  c.  1:  r«pit.  a.p.  XcaiKl.  v.  110;  Wuitz,  iv.  1S3-4).  But 

7S1»,  c.         From  the  nr\\vT  of  701),  b<»tli  the  petition  ]>y  whieh  Charl»*innKiie 

**ut  sn«X'nlotes  neque  L'hriHtiunorum  ni*-  is  >ai<l  to  have  Km  rwpiebt<-<lftl  Wonas, 

que  pa«;iin«)nim  .sjinu'uinem   fiindnnt*'  in  8U:{,  to  pn  vcul  bialHJpsfrom  Uikiiip  the 

(«•.  2)  it  ftpix'ari*  that  the  clergy  had  field,  und  the anHwer  liere  quoted  (^lianl. 

aln  ady  ni  ide  a  tiistinclion  in  favour  of  iv.  i)41-8).  am  ondlted  l)y  Tertz,  and  arv 

«liiu«j;ht»  iirig  pjiu^ans  which  wa**  after-  now  r«'«rjir«led  as  Hpuri»)us.  Rellb.  ii.  (JJ^'. 

"warda  fully  bauetioiu-d  in  the  crusades.  «  Schriickh,  xix.  450;  Plauck,  ii.  225. 

"  The  word  Jumores  is  enpiKWHl  by  p  K.  g.  EglK'rt,  Excerpt,  l;");"*  (WiU 

sonio  to  mean  (h'gnitim,  the  prf»hihitioa  kins.  i.  112);  liiuganl,  A.  S.  C.  i.  lOJ- 

of  aniw  boin^  ri'ganliMl  nn  degrading  to  5,  170. 
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ich  a  clerk  should  afterwards  wish  to  reside  on  his  own 
should  perform  the  same  military  service  as  others.*^ 
the  carrying  of  arms  other  secular  habits  and  amuse- 
e  forbidden  to  the  clergy — as  the  keeping  of  hounds 
ks,'  games  of  chance,*  noisy  entertainments,  worldly 
d  instrumental  music,'  and  the  company  of  minstrels 
x)ns." 

The  most  remarkable  regulations  as  to  the  marriage  of 
ry  during  this  period  belong  to  the  east — being  those 
rullan  council  (a.d.  691  ?).  This  council  is  strongly 
to  second  marriages.  Presbyters  who  persist  in  such 
fi  are  to  be  deiK)sed ;  if  the  second  wife  be  dead,  or  if 
irate  from  her,  they  are  allowed  to  hold  their  rank,  but 
ided  from  priestly  functions.  If  a  priest,  a  deacon,  or  a 
n  many  a  widow,  he  shall  separate  from  his  wife,  shall 
iided,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  higher  promotion.^ 
ncil  forbids,  on  pain  of  deposition,  the  practice  of 
md  Libyan  bishops,  who  were  reported  to  cohabit  with 
es;  the  wife  of  a  bishop  is  ordered  to  separate  from 
[  to  go  into  a  convent.*  It  censures  the  practice  of  the 
ns,  who  required  that  the  clergy  should  be  of  priestly 
ind  allowed  those  who  were  so  born  to  officiate  as 
iud  readers  without  receiving  the  tonsure ;  y  and  it  for- 
clergy  to  marry  after  their  ordination  as  subdeacons.* 
ts  loth  canon,  after  stating  that  the  Koman  church  210 
j(  pei250iis  ordained  as  presbytei-s  or  deacons  a  promise 
n  from  their  wives,  it  expressly  sanctions  the  contrary 
and  grounds  its  sanction  on  the  "  apostolical  canons." 
lise  is  to  be  required,  no  separation  is  to  be  enforced ; 
m  is  threatened  against  any  one  who  shall  deprive 
leacons,  or  subdeacons  of  their  wives,  and  against  all 
i  of  these  orders  who  under  pretence  of  religion  shall 
from  their  partners.  And,  while  the  2J)th  canon  allows 
y  of  "  barbaric  "  churches  to  separate,  if  they  think  it 
ity  to  do  so,  and  if  their  wives  consent,  the  per- 
is declared  to  be  granted  only  in  condescension  to 

alisb.  13  (Patrol,  xcvii.  208),  Canons  of  Edgar,  58  (Thorpe,  401). 

JarLiiao.  a.d.  877,  c.  10  (ib.  '  C.  3. 

») ;  Waitz,  iv.  50U-2.  *  Cc.  12,  48.    This  is  rogarded  by 

A.D.  8G9,  c.  3.  Bome  as  tlie  fir-it  ccclesiiibtical  law  to 

Mojxunt.  'a.d.  813,  c.  14 ;  «ucb  tft\  ct,  although  it  had  boon  pre- 

K.  E<lgttr,  &{  (Thorjie,  401).  ceded  by  the  civil  law  of  Justinian  (vol. 

(•'orojul.  c.  5(llurd.  iv.  858).  i.  p.  50G).    See  Sclirockli,  xix.  477; 

Turon.  Ill,  a.d.  813.  o.  5 ;  Uicael.  I.  u.  480.      ^  C.  33.      *  C.  « 
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the  weak  scrupulousness^  which  may  be  expected  in  mm 
churches.  | 

A  council  whi(»h  in  this  and  other  points  directly  am 
avoweilly  contradicte<l  the  principles  and  usages  of  Borne  wm 
not  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  popes,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  ■ 
was  rejected  by  Sergius  I.*^  But  the  sanction  which  it  gave  m 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  has  ever  since  continued  to  r^nliti 
the  discipline  of  the  Greek  cluirch.  *  1 

In  the  west,  the  period  presents  us  with  many  enactmoiii 
against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  Merovingian  kiiigi 
added  their  authority  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  canons  wliicl| 
forbade  it*^  But  it  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  frN 
quency  of  the  ]>rohibitions,  many  of  the  clergy  continued  tl^ 
marry — more  especially  where  the  authority  of  the  popes  wMt 
not  fully  ef^tablishod,  as  in  Lomlwirdy,  Spain,  and  some  parts  ol 
Gaul  and  of  Germany.**  The  see  of  Chur,  in  the  Grisons,  wm 
hereditary  in  a  family  of  bishops  who  combined  the  powered 
spiritual  and  civil  government.  The  wife  of  one  of  these,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  in  signing  documents,  styleS 
herself  episcopa  or  antUtita  Curienais ;  and  the  marriage  of  the 
bishops  im|»lio8  that  tlie  clergy  were  also  at  liberty  to  marry.* 

A  question  put  by  Augustine  to  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to 
show  that  marriage  had  been  usual  among  the  British  clergy-* 
The  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  on  this  subject  was  the 
same  with  that  of  Kome ;  but  here  too  there  is  frequent  proof 
that  the  clergy  continued  to  enter  into  the  married  state;  nor 
211  was  their  marriage  annulled  or  the  issue  of  it  declared  illegiti- 
mate until  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century 

As  in  the  earlier  perio<Js,  the  canons  for  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  are  accompanied  by  many  which  indicate  the  disastroofi 
eflects  of  such  measures.  There  are  very  frequent  enactmente 
as  t-o  the  entertainment  of  women  in  the  houses  of  the  clergy. 
The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  G33)  renews  the  orders  of 
earlier  Spanish  c<>uncils  that  the  concubines  of  clerks  shall  be 
sold ;  ^  the  ninth  council  of  th(^  same  plaee  (a.d.  655)  adds  that 
their  children  shall  bo  serfs  of  the  church.'    Some  canons  forbid 

■  fxiKpo\\/vx(a'  ^  Pngc  55.  nn  dchoant  nd  ejeouliim  ro<lire.**  (In- 

°  Tlioiner,  i.  375.  U  rrojr.  2.  ap.  Greg.  Ep.  xi.  1>4.)  InFtea^i 

lb.  434;  Kettb.  ii.  050-7.  of  tuliy  ftu.^woring  Oi id  question,  Grpgorj 

•  Theiiier,  i.  433-4;  Kotth.  ii.  134-8.  gives  the  dimMioii  as  to  derkn  in  tlu 

Pucange,  with  rt'fcreiice  to  tho  "bishoj)-  lowi*r  ortlcrs,  quoted  at  p.   IS.  Sot 

esa,"  erroneously  interprets  antistita  by  TJioiner,  i.  379. 

abbatiwa.  »  Lingard,  A.  R.  C.  i.  176 ;  Kemblo 

'  *'  An  olerici  non  contiiiorc  valontes  ii.  443-7 ;  Kettb.  ii.  655. 
poasint  contrahore  ;  et  »i  contraxeriut,  0.  43.    See  vol.  i.  p.  566.       C.  10 
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liie  clergy  to  have  as  inmates  of  their  houses  even  those  nearest 
iemale  relatives  who  had  been  allowed  by  the  council  of  Nicapa/ 
—alleging  by  way  of  reason  that  other  persons  had  often  been 
iDtrodnced  under  the  pretence  of  relationship,  and  tliat  even 
Ihe  laws  of  nature  had  been  violated.  The  councils  of  Charle- 
Biigne*s  reign  in  general,  however,  are  content  with  renewing 
tkeKicene  rule.™ 

(21.)  An  important  attempt  at  reform  was  made  about  tlie 
jetr  7()0  by  the  institution  of  the  canonical  life.  The  title  of 
cuions  (eanonici),  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  all  the 
dergy,  on  account  of  their  being  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  register 
rfthe  church,  and  entitled  to  maintenance  from  its  funds,"  wns 
BOW  applied  in  a  new  meaning,  to  designate  clergy  who  lived 
ander  a  canon  or  rule,  resembling  that  of  the  monastic  com- 
Bunities.^  The  idea  of  such  an  institution  was  not  new ;  for  in 
larher  times  Eusebius  of  VerceUi,  Hilary  of  Aries,  and  the 
peat  Augustine  had  shown  the  example  of  living  together  with 
their  clergy  ;  ^  and  more  recently,  a  like  practice  had  been  usual 
in  missionary  bodies,  where  the  bishop  lived  with  his  staff  of 
clergy  and  monks.*i  But  it  was  now  reduced  to  a  regular 
system  by  Chrodegang,  a  nephew  of  Pipin,  and  archbishop  of 
ketz.' 

Clirodegang's  scheme  was  in  great  measure  an  adaptation  of 
the  Benedictine  rule  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  clergy.  212 
The  bishop  held  a  place  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Benedictine 
abbot,  the  archdeacon  answered  to  the  provost  or  prior,  the 
fieniors  had  the  same  oversight  in  both  systems,*  Like  Benedict, 
the  father  of  the  canonical  institute  prescribed  a  common  dwell- 
ing, an  uniform  dress,  a  common  table,  a  common  dormitory, 
tmJess  where  the  bishop  should  be  pleased  to  allow  an  exception.* 
The  clergy  were  required  to  attend  certain  services  daily."* 


'  (Sf-c  vol.  i.  p.  324).  Cone.  Forrjiil. 
ij).  796  (?)  c.  4  (Hard.  iv.  858) ;  Egbert, 
Exctrpt  15,  A.D.  740  (Wilkiuu,  L) ;  Thoo- 
dulphi  Capitul.  12  (Hard.  iv.  905); 
[Jspit.  Aquisgr.  a.v.  8o1,  c.  15  (Pertz, 
LegeA,  i.).  The  third  couucil  of  Bmga, 
LJ>.  675,  allows  none  but  the  mother, 
ml&SA  with  a  bpei-ial  license,  c.  5. 

•  E.  g.  Copit  A.i>.  789.  c.  3 ;  CJapit 
..i>.  806,  c.  1 ;  Cone.  Mogunt.  a.d.  813, 
.  49.  So  Cone.  Aqaii»gr.  a.d.  816,  c.  39. 
{ut'thc  second  council  of  Aiz,  a.d.  836, 
xcludes  all  women,  c.  11. 

•  ThomasB.  I.  iii.  9. 1 ;  Ducange,  s.  v. ; 
lolBteii.  Pr»f.  in  OkI.  KeguL  i.  p.  13. 
«e  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  185-8  for 


other  dfrivntions. 

•  ISclirik  kh,  xx.  80;  Rettb.  i.  495. 

P  Vita  Hilar.  Arel.  15  (Patrol.  1.)  ; 
Thoraa.-s.  I.  iii.  2.      i  Itettb.  ii.  6(»2-4. 

'  The  see  of  Metz  was  only  a  bishop- 
rick  ;  but  Chro«lc«;ang  (who  held  it  from 
742  to  706),  and  bomc  of  his  succcseorn, 
received  the  title  of  arclibishop,  with 
the  pall,  from  Ihe  pope  as  a  personal 
distinction.  (Anastas.  in  Patrol.  Ixxxix. 
1056;  Sigeb.  Geniblac,  Vita  Deodorici 
Mettens.  10,  ap.  Pertz,  iv. ;  Rettb.  i. 
4JH-5.)  There  is  an  imperfect  Life  of 
him  in  Pertz,  x. 

•  Chrodeg.  Kegula  (ap.  Haid.  i>.  1181, 
soqq.),  c,  35.       «  (jc.  3-4.     »  Cc.  5-7. 
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Every  day  they  were  to  practise  manual  labour,*  and  weiall- 
devote  certain  portions  of  their  time  to  study.'    The  youogil 
members  of  the  society  were  to  show  respect  to  the  elden-Hl 
by  rising  and  bowing  when  they  passed,  by  asking  their  benedifl 
tion,  by  standing  in  their  presence,  unless  specially  permitted  fl 
sit  down.*    All  were  to  confess  to  the  bishop  in  Lent,  and  agail 
in  autumn ;  stripes  or  inn)risonment  were  threatened  as  Iw 
penalties  for  going  to  any  other  confessor.    All  who  were  ndfl 
prevented  by  sin  were  to  communicate  every  Sunday  and 
other  chief  festivals.*   Articles  of  clothing  were  to  be  siipididl 
at  stated  times ;  the  elders  were  then  to  give  up  the  clothfll 
which  they  had  worn,  and  these  were  to  be  transferred  to  iM 
juniors.**    All  were  to  take  their  turns  in  the  services  of  Um 
house  ;  each  was  in  his  order  to  cook  for  a  week,  the  archdeaoofl 
and  the  c<;llarer  being  the  only  exceptions.*'    laymen  were  ndl 
to  be  admitted,  excerpt  for  some  special  purpose,  such  as  that  dH 
assisting  in  the  kitchen;  and  they  were  to  leave  the  house ••  J 
soon  as  their  work  wan  done.^  ^ 
The  dietary  of  the  canons  was  more  liberal  than  that  pre-' 
scribed  by  the  Benedictine  rule.®    They  were  permitted  to  eifc 
flesh,  except  during  j)enitontial  seasons/    They  had  an  alloi^ 
ance  of  wine  (or  of  beer,  if  they  preferred  it),  graduated  accord- 
ing to  their  rank — for  priests  and  deacons,  three  cups  at  diimer 
and  two  at  supper ;  for  subdoaeons,  two  at  each  meal ;  for  the 
lower  orders,  two  at  dinner  and  one  at  supper.^    There  were  to 
be  seven  tjibles  in  the  hall,*'  ajij^ropriated  respectively  to  the 
bishop,  to  the  various  orders  of  canons,  to  strangers,  and  to  the 
clergy  of  the  city,  wlio  oii  Sundays  and  other  festivals  dined  in 
the  college,  and  partook  of  the  instruction  which  was  given 
in  the  chapterhouse.*    Edifying  books  were  to  be  read  at 
213  meals,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  heard,  silence  was  to 
be  kept,     because  it  is  necessary  that,  when  one  taketh  his 
bodily  food,  then  also  the  soul  should  be  refreshed  with  spiri- 
tual food."*' 

The  most  important  difference  from  the  Benedictine  rule 
was,  that  the  canons  were  allowed  to  enjoy  individual  pro- 
perty— whether  that  which  tht'v  had  before  entering  into  the 
society,  or  such  fees  and  presents  as  they  might  receive  for  the 

*  C.  9.  y  C.  8.  »  C.  8.    The  cawtulum,  or  clmpter 

*  C.  2,  •  C.  14.  liouso,  waa  yo  cftllt  d  bt  causes  among  th< 
^  C.  29.         «  C.  24.         d  C.  3.       HciiLilictints  a  chapter  of  tlieir  foundt  r'l 

.  •  Sec  Cone.  Aquisf^r.  a.d.  81(>.  1.  i.  c.  rule  was  tht  ro  read  every  dav.  Du 
115.       '  C.  22.      K  C.  23.      ^  C.  20.    cange,  s.  v. ;  Walter,  308.         ^  C.  21 
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nee  of  religious  offices.    They  were,  however,  obliged 
ieath  to  leave  all  to  the  brethren.™ 
Metz  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  soon  made  its  way  to  other 
The  number  of  its  chapters  was  increased  by  additions 
to  Charlemagne  even  wished  to  reduce  the  whole 

ler;ry  to  this  system  ;p  and,  although  the  attempt 
id  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  continued  to  live  as 
I  many  colleges  of  canons  were  formed,  under  the 
ent  of  abbots,  in  addition  to  the  cathedral  bodies  for 
e  si»heme  had  originally  been  intended.*"  The  rule  was 
^d  for  general  use  by  a  great  council  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
ouis  the  Pious,  in  SIC;*  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
atury  it  was  established  in  almost  all  the  cathedrals  of 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  had  also  been  adopted  in 
}  The  clergy  found  their  account  in  the  apparent 
3  of  the  new  system,  as  a  means  of  recovering  much  of 
ular  admiration  which  the  monks  had  long  enjoyed  to 
lid  ice  of  the  hierarchical  orders.'*  In  consequence  of 
tnf'ss,  donations  were  largely  bestowed  on  the  canonical 
The  cathedral  chapters  became  wealthy  and  powerful, 
I  l>egan  to  assert  a  claim  to  act  as  the  bishop's  advisers, 
lare  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese.* 

IV.  Monastickm. 

g  those  centuries  the  monks  played  an  important  part 
rn  Christendom.  The  missions  to  the  Germanic  nations 
eily  their  work ;  they  planted  colonies  in  lonely  places,  214 
>\vns  soon  grew  up,  as  at  Fulda,  St.  Gall,  Eichstedt,  and 
;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  religion,  they  spread  that 
ulture  and  civilisation  among  the  people.y  Through 
loyment  of  monks  in  missionary  labour,  ordination  was 


-2.  ■  Planck,  ii.  558-60. 
orms  are  given  by  IIardf>uin, 
eqq. ;  and  in  tho  Patrologia, 

I^ngob.  A.D.  782,  c.  2 ;  Capit. 
.D.  789,  c  72 ;  Capit.  a  J).  805, 

n,  u.  229. 

t^ri.  I.  iii.  9.  7;  Retth.  ii.  C67. 
)uncil  also  made  other  re«^ii- 
r  canons.  Lib.  i.  cc.  115, 
the  relations  of  Chroilegang  a 
t  of  the  Aix  council,  see  lle- 
Gerhoch  of  Keichersperg,  a 
rarchiflt  of  the  twelfth  ceu- 


ttuy,  reflects  severely  on  the  Aix  rule 
as  a  mongrel  production,  enacted  by 
secular  authority  alone,  without  papid 
sanction.  In  Psidm.  Ixiv.  cc.  123,  seqq.; 
I)e  iEdif.  Dei,  3,  &c.  (Patrol,  cxciv.); 
Cf.  Damiani,  Opusc  xxiv.  c.  3 

(Patrnl.  cxlv.). 

t  Planck,  il  oUO ;  Lingard,  A.  a  C. 
L  103. 

«  Planck,  ii.  562-4 ;  Guizot,  11.  313-5. 
«  Planck,  li.  G32. 

y  Schriickh,  xx.  16;  Planck,  ii.  482. 
The  civihting  agency  of  the  monks  is 
eloquently  described  in  M.  de  Monta- 
lenu)crt  s  work. 
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more  largely  introduoed  into  tlieir  xmkB,  as  a  aeociwaiy  qnalift- 
cation  for  missionary  dutiea.*  In  Bome  caaei^  sees  were  jmatiOj 
filled  with  monks  from  certain  abbeys — an  arrangement  tlie 
more  natural  because  learning  was  chiefly  cnltiTated  in  ilia 
monastic  societies.  Thus  Strasboxg  received  its  bishops  front 
Miinster,  Spires  from  Weissenbnrg^  Constance  from  Beichenas 
or  St.  GalL* 

The  reputation  of  sanctity  continued  to  wait  on  the  monhai 
The  term  religim^  which  had  been  specially  applied  to  thft. 
monastic  profession  by  a  council  at  Orleans  as  early  as  549,^ 
became  more  and  more  restricted  to  it.®  Entrance  on  iSam 
monastic  state  was  regarded  as  a  second  baptism.   Theodore  of 
Canterbury  curiously  carries  out  the  idea  by  ordering  that  the 
noyice  shall  for  seven  days  have  his  head  covered  with  the  oowl^ 
as  the  head  of  the  newly-baptised  was  covered  with  the  chriana 
or  veil; ^  and  a  like  order,  although  with  an  abridgment  of  the 
time  to  three  days,  was  made  under  Louis  the  Pious  in  817.* 
Persons  of  high  rank  flocked  into  the  cloisters;  it  was  no  \ 
unusual  thing  even  for  kings  and  queens  to  resign  their  royalty  I 
aud  assume  the  monastic  habit.'  i 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  there  ¥ras  a  considerable  ; 
variety  of  rules.   That  of  St.  Columban  for  a  time  appeared  to  - 
rival  the  Benedictine  code  in  popularity.    It  became  not 
common  to  combine  the  two  ;  *  but  by  degrees  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  triuiiipLed,  as  being  the  more  practically  sensible,  the 
less  rigorous,  and  the  more  elastic.**    With  slight  modifications 
in  particular  eases,  it  wa«  commonly  adopted  in  France,  where  a 
great  excitement  in  its  favour  was  produced  alx)ut  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  by  the  alleged  relics  of  the  founder,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  translated  to  Fleury  on  the  Loire  about 
a  hundred  years  before,  when  the  mother  monastery  of  Monte 
216  Cassino  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Lombards.*   Li  England, 

»  Schrookh,  xx.  5-7 ;  Planck,  ii.  472.  •  Sclirockh,  xx.  6.      «  Thorpe,  307. 

•  Planck,  ii.  470,  520.  •  Cnpit  Aqnisgr.  c.  35. 

*  C.  19.  In  8alviaii,  the  term  rdi-  '  S(>g  a  liat  in  Srhrookh,  xx.  10-1. 
gum  includes  clergy  as  well  as  monks  Spanish  councils  onler  that  the  widows 
(Baluz.  in  Salv.  Patrol,  liii.  31,  8(3,  209).  of  kings  shall  not  remarry,  and  sliall 
The  council  of  E|)aoiie,A.i>.  517,  uses  tlie  retire  into  a  nunnery.  Cone.  Tolet 
word  rdig'to  to  signify  the  profession  of  XIIL  a.d.  685,  c.  5  ;  Gone.  Gsssaniiig. 
celibacy  (c.  19;  see  Hefele,  li.  066).    It  111.  a.p.  (591,  c.  5. 

seiMus,  however,  to  have  the  raonMstio  »  Nat.  Alex.  x.  177;  Mabill.  Acta 

Sfuse  in  Euchcrius,  who  says,  '*unns  88.  Ben.  Y.  xli.,  Ixxxiv.,  seqq. ;  Annal. 

in  rcligionis,  alius  in  sae^'rdotii  nomen  i  828-330 ;  Montalerahert,  ii.  499. 

Bseondit "  (ad  Valerijinum,  Patrol.  1.  ^  Thomass.  I.  iii.  24-5 ;  D'Achcry,  n. 

719;  cf.  Moutiili*nibert,i.  142),  altliough  in  I>anfranc.  Ep.  82  (Patrol el);  Rettb. 

Eucherius  is  supposed  to  have  died  not  il.  679-682. 

later  than  450.  i  It  is  suid  that  in  750,  when  Monte 
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3  the  Benedictine  rule  was  introduced  by  Wilfrid,  it 
me  general,  although  not  without  some  mixture  of  the 
ml  usages.*  But  the  Spanish  monasteries  continued 
ninth  century  to  be  governed  by  rules  which  had  been 
partly  from  eastern  sources,  by  Isidore  of  Seyille, 
13  of  Braga,  and  other  native  bishops.™ 
jnastories  in  general  continued  to  be  subject  to  the 
n  of  their  diocesan  bishops ;  °  but  exemptions,  of 
have  already  seen  traces  in  the  sixth  century,®  now 
ore  common,  ^nd  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great 
portant  share  in  advancing  the  practice.*"  It  would 
owever,  that  the  reason  of  such  exemptions  in  this 
lot  to  be  sought  in  any  ambition  or  assumption  on  the 
e  monks,  but  in  the  oppressive  conduct  of  bishops.** 
n  tlie  seventh  century  began  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
>wed  on  monasteries.  They  exacted  unreasonable  pay- 
n  thu  monks  for  the  dedication  of  their  churches,  for  the 
on  of  chrism,  for  ordaining  their  clergy,  and  installing 
)ts.  A  large  part  of  the  revenues  was  absorbed  by  the 
>f  visitations;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  bishops 
leavy  fees  luider  the  names  of  cathedraticum  and  the 
li(^ro  the  choice  of  an  abbot  belonged  to  the  monks, 
)s  ot't<.^n  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  them,  and  exer- 
[th(.»ut  aiiy  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  house,  or  to  the 

Wi'ji  n  storod,  Poix»'  Zaclia-  matter  of  conjocturo. 

tliat  tlu^  rclicri  of  St  IJune-       ^  Linirnnl,  A.  S.  C.  i.  205-6. 

b«j  rttruii&liitcMl  to  it;  but       ■»  Sohrockli,  xx.  l*J-3o.    laitloro  is  in 

•p  nn.l  hi.s  fulluw<>r8,  who  tlie  Patrol,  vol.  Ixxxiii.,  Fruotuorfiis  in 

♦kI  t/>  carry  out  this  orth.-r,  vol,  Ixxxvii.    Vuleriuii,  un  abbot  in  the 

lIv'  s?  struck  witii  a  sudden  latU;r  jiart  of  the  seventh  century,  gives 

rid  thi  n  fore  dorfiMotl  from  a  very  unfuvour;ibl«»  account  of  Spanish 

t.    (Adn  vuld.  tl  Trausl.  et  monachisni.  ih.  4u7. 

Bent  il.,    Patrol.  cx\iv. ;       °  Capit.  AqMi.><^r.  a.d,  802,  c,  15; 

nl.  i.  42S  ;  ii.  Cimrlr-  Tliomns^.  \.  iii.  27. 

IS  capitulary  of  811,  aiJw,       °  Vol.  i.  ]>.  573. 

Ill  nii»iui*-iii  e.-."5  •  p«>!*.sint  pro)-       P  See  Git  rfel.  1.  ii.  426.    It  was  pro- 

I'L^uhuu  S.  B.-nedicti  ob>fT-  biibly  such    a    privilege  that  Pope 

rt  Tidum  etiam,  si  in  Ciallia  Ai^atho  l>e»towetl  on  Benedict  Biscop, 

i>:-ent    pnusiuani   truditio  rendering   his   luunast^Ty    "ab  omni 

M  iicdicti  in  has  pnroDchias  j)ior«ns    oxtrinseca    irruptione  tutum 

(Pertz,  L«.geai,  i.  166,  e.  1 1) :  inn-petno  ac  liberum.  '    Beda,  Vitie  Ab- 

tln  r  fKip«  r,  "(^uu  regula  batuni,5.    S«'e  Prof.  Stubbs  Kichard  I., 

i -si-nt  in  (iallia.  priusquain  vol.  ii.  Pref.  p.  27. 

udicti  in  ea  tra<hUi  fuiss»;t,  .        Site  e.  g.  the  l>ehaviouT  of  the  bishop 

.  S.  ^I.irtinuui  et  nionachuiu  SidoniiLs  ti)Wards  the  monks  of  St.  GaU  : 

S'-  nioiia-lKH  habuisste,  qui  (llatpert.  de  Casibus  S.  (Jjdli,  2,  Pertz, 

;.  B.;n.-dieU>      j  fuit  "  (ib.  ii. :  Baron.  750.  0-10);  and  the  privi- 

Thcse  questions  i)rovo  tliat  h'fj:e  gi-anto<l  by  Pope  A«loodatu8  to  the 

ho  8y.stems  of  the  «irlior  monastery  of  St.  Maiiin  at  Tours.  Pa- 

nid  been  supersede*!  bv  the  tiol.  Ixxxvii.  1143. 

but  the  object  of  them  is       '  Piaack,  ii.  502-3 ;  Guizot,  ii.  92-3. 
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pretensions  of  the  more  eniinent  members*  who  might  have  reasoiH 
ably  cxiH-cted  to  succeed  to  the  headship.*  The  grossness  of  the 
tyranny  i>ractise<l  by  some  prelates  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  tliat  the  monastic  bodies  often  appealed  against  it  to  synods 
216  and  that  these,  although  compose<l  of  bishops,  felt  themselTes 
obliged  to  condemn  it  in  strong  terms,  and  to  forbid  its  continih 
ance.'  In  some  cases  during  the  eighth  century,  it  was  provided 
that,  if  the  diocesan  bishop  would  not  perform  his  fimctioni 
with  resixKit  to  a  monastery  on  reasonable  terms,  the  abbot 
might  apjjly  to  another. On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  exemptions  of  tliis  perifxl  wei-e  sought  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  emanci{)ati()n  from  the  rightful  authority  of  the  bishopfli 
as  for  relief  from  their  rapacity.  The  bishop  still  retained  hit 
general  supervision  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  exempt  moM»- 
teries ;  he  wns  even  entitled  to  inquire  into  the  axlministratioQ 
of  the  temporalities,  while  he  was  restrained  from  acts  of  plunder 
and  oppression.* 

When  some  monasteries  had  obtained  such  privileges,  it 
became  usual  with  founders  to  insist  that  those  which  they 
established  should  stand  on  a  level  with  others  in  this  resi)cct' 
There  were,  too,  certain  monasteries  which  were  styled  royal— 
either  from  having  been  foundcjd  by  princes,  or  from  having 
obtained  their  spe  cial  protection ;  and  these  were  (ixenipt  from 
all  jurisdiction  except  that  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  exercised 
through  the  misui  and  the  bishops.'  Some,  of  more  than  ordinarj 
dignity,  had  bishops  of  their  own,  resident  within  tlieir  walls,  as 
was  the  C!;so  at  St.  ]  )(Miys.'^  And  in  addition  to  these,  it  apjxiir 
that  the  popes  had  already  commenced  a  practice  of  granting 
exemption  from  all  autliority  but  their  own.*"  The  lirst  instanci 
is  commonly  said  to  have  lx.^en  a  grant  from  Zacharias  to  th 
abbey  of  Fulda ;  but  the  genuineness  of  the  document  is  nmcl 
questioned.''  If  genuine,  it  was  granted  at  the  request  of  Boni 
face  himself,  and  therefore  not  with  an  intention  to  injure  tli 

■  riftnck,  ii.  r)03;  Linj^'-arJ.  A.  S.  C.  Tlionmss.  T.  iii.  35;  riunck,  ii.  r>llv 

i.  200.  K<.ltl>.  ii.  CGJ». 

»      g.  0>nc.  Tolot.  IV.  a.d.  083,  c.  *  INIabill.  Actn  SS.  Bon.  III.  xx.  S. 

ol  (which  ytfiys  that  bisliojis  trcnt  their  ralrol.  Ixxxix.  10ir»;  Ailiian.  I.  Kp.  i 

in« inks  like  slaves);  Cone,  Tol.  IX.  a.d.  (il>.  xcvi.);  Ducaiip:*',  8.  v.  Kfis-ofi 


*  Thomass.  I.  ii.  28.  5  :  TV  Maiva,  p.  1003;  p.  111.  Zu-l.arins  is  s 
III.  XV.  0  ;   Planck,  ii.  5Uj-8,  524-1),    to  have  puiiti  d  a  likopriviU-iiC*  !•»  Moi 


■  Ducango,  s.  w.  Monnsteria  Tlegalia ;    of  earlier  date  are  undoubtedly  forperi 


055,  V.  2. 

"  J*lau(  k.  ii.  075-0. 


p.  02.  ^  l*laiiok,  ii.  5-!i»-:;5. 

«  n.  ttb.  ii.  077;  Acta  SS..  (M.  1 


530.  510;  iU  ttl).  ii.  072-3. 
y  Planck,  ii.  510. 


Ca^siuo  in  718.  S<€  Tii&ti,  JStoria 
Arontccass.  i.  22,  81.    8ii('h  t-xrniptio 
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:  of  the  diooewn.'  Bnt  when  the  arohbishoprick  and 
[.ifeiaUMj  wbkli  had  been  nnited  in  the  apostle  of  Germany 
sepnted,  the  priyilegeB  conferred  on  Fnlda,  and  the 
i  which  it  aoqoired  as  the  resting-place  of  his  remains, 
1  the  jeolonsy  of  Lull,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Mentz. 
[&e  atdihishop  complained  that  the  exemption  wrongfully  inters 
1  with  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  said  to  haye  persecuted  the 
» Stonniy  by  nnscmpnlous  mean»— even  inducing  Pipin,  by  217 
i  ihsrgci  of  treason,  to  banish  him  for  two  years;  and  the 
between  the  two  continued  to  the  end  of  the  abbot's  life, 
I  Ifcat^  on  his  deathbed,  in  declaring  his  forgiveness  of  all  men, 
ftthoDgfat  it  necessary  to  mention  Lull  by  name,  as  being  the 

i  who  most  especially  needed  it.* 
Biamptians  existed  also  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
some  monasteries  were  discharged  from  the  bishop's 
and  subject  to  the  metropolitan,  while  others  were 
;  to  the  patriarch  only.   In  token  of  tiiese  privileges,  the 
itan  or  patriarchal  crosier  was  erected  over  the  altar  in 
of  the  monastery.' 
Ihe  second  council  of  Nicsea  allowed  abbots,  if  they  were 
llMbyters^  to  ordain  the  lower  clergy  of  their  monastery.' 
~   rule  was  adopted  in  the  west»  and  firom  this  and  other 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  inmates  of  a  monastery, 
1  of  being  mostly  laymen,  as  in  earlier  ages,  now  belonged, 
nth  very  few  exceptions,  to  some  grade  of  the  hierarchy.^ 
Ihe  age  of  admission  to  the  monastic  communities  was  vari- 
[  iHly  fixed.   The  TruUan  council  lays  down  that  it  ought  not 
ts  be  under  ten.*    Theodore  of  Canterbury  names  fifteen  as 
!  fte  age  for  monksi,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  for  nuns>  Tlie 
opitnlariesof  789  re-enact  the  old  African  canons  which  forbade 
tk  reception  of  women  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  unless  for 
Bie  special  reason.™   TB^t  besides  those  who  took  the  vows 
1  themselves,  children  might  be  devoted  by  their  parents  to 
I  the  monastic  state;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  there 


raeefa^ielt 


.   •nt^S.  Stonnii,  ap.  Pertz,  ii.  873-7 ; 
KbOL  Aeto  Sa  Ben.  It.  279-S4.  400. 
iMMQacdine  to  the  blogmpher  of  Lull 
[  ffM,  aa-SX  the  banishment  of  Sturmi 
{  iMcauMd  hj  aome   factions  men,**  and 
Idl  hdped  towards  his  recall.  (Acta 
10^  16;  cf.  pp.  1050, 1063-4)  Bett- 
■  0-  n<MS)  thinks  that  Lull  meant 
( li  jwi  the  abbacy  as  attached  to  his 
I  only  as  a  vioe- 


abbot.  In  the  twelfth  century,  an  abbot 
of  Fulda  carried  his  pretensions  so  hi«;h 
as  to  claim  preoedenoo  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne.  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii. 
9  (Leibn.  Scriptores  Rer.  Brunsv.  ii. 
662-3). 

f  Schrockh,  xx.  66-7. 

»  Cone.  Nio.  II.  A.D.  787,  c.  14. 

»»  Planck,  ii.  472-3.  »  C.  40. 

k  Capitul.  118  (Hard.  iii.  1778). 

»  C.  46. 
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was  no  release  from  its  obligations.**   Charlemagne,  however, 
endeavoured  to  put  some  limit  to  the  practioe,  by  ordering  that»  : 
"  saving  the  authority  of  the  canons,"  girls  should  not  be  veiled  : 
imtil  they  were  old  enough  to  imderstand  their  engagements." 

Many  orders  are  found  against  the  admission  of  serfs  into  . 
monasteries  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  and  of  freemen  ; 
without  license  from  the  sovereign.    It  was  not  unusual  to  make  ' 
a  false  profession  of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  from  military  service.    In  order  to  check  this  abuses  = 
Charlemagne  orders,  in  805,  that  those  who  forsake  the  world  ; 
shall  be  obliged  to  live  strictly  according  to  rule,  either  as  - 
canons  or  as  mouks.^ 
218     Although  the  observance  of  the  same  rule  was  a  bond  of 
union  between  monastic  societies,  no  more  intimate  connexion 
was  as  yet  organised  in  the  west.     Some  of  the  greater 
monasteries  had  cells  or  priories  dependent  on  them;**  hut, 
except  on  this  very  limited  scale,  there  was  no  affiliation  of  one 
religious  house  to  another,  nor  was  there  any  subjection  of 
many  to  a  common  head,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  system 
of  St.  PachomiiLs/   It  was  usual  for  an  abbots  in  sending  forth 
one  of  his  monks  to  found  a  new  community,  to  release  him 
from  the  vow  of  obedience  so  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to 
establish  a  footing/    During  the  earlier  part  of  the  perioil,  it 
was  forbidden  to  an  abbot  to  have  more  than  one  monastery,* 
although  Gregory  the  Great  allowed  it  in  some  cases ; "  but  this 
rule  was  afterwards  disrogardeil.   Phiralitics,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic,  became  frequent,  and  sometimes  both  kinds  were 
held  by  the  same  i)erson.    Thus  about  the  year  720,  Hugh,  a 
member  of  th(i  Carol ingian  family,  was  at  once  bishop  of  Paris, 
Koucn,  and  Ikyeux,  and  abbot  of  Fontenelle  and  Jumieges.* 
In  the  instances  where  a  see  was  usually  tilled  from  a  particular 
monastery,  the  bishops  often  united  th^  abbacy  with  their  higher 
office ;  and  where  bishops  were  able  to  usurp  the  nomination  to 
an  abbacy,  they  sometimes  took  it  for  themselves.    In  this 
manner  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Constance,  who  had  already  gut 

n  "  Monachoa  aut  paborna  devotio  nut  Columba,  in  which  tho  ahbot  of  lona 

ropria  profosaio  facit."    Cone.  Tolct.  was  tho  general  superior  (seo  vol.  i.  p. 

v.  A.D.  ()33,  c.  40 :  liettb.  ii.  Ui)l,  55G),  was  an  exception  to  the  usual  sja- 

See  V(il.  i.  p.  575.  tern  of  tlie  west. 

"  Capit.  A.D.  805,  0.  It.  •  Planck,  ii.  494-5. 

p  Il>.  10.  cf.  p.  216.  t  Cue.  Kpaon.  a.d.  517,  c.  9. 

1  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  VII.  xxii.  »  Kpp.  x.  (>i ;  xi.  72. 

"vii.  X  {Sclirockh,  xx.  71. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  329.   The  order  of  St. 
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posession  of  tbe  abbey  of  Beicheuau,  resolved  in  759  to  make 
himself  master  also  of  that  of  St.  Gall ;  and,  although  we  are 
toM  by  the  monastic  historians  that  his  rapacity  was  punished 
by  a  death  like  that  of  Arius,  the  next  bishop,  John,  not  only 
»gn)S8ed  the  same  rich  preferment,  but  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  formed  a  scheme  of  providing  for  his  three  nephews  l)y 
tnnsferriDg  the  bishoprick  to  one  of  them,  and  an  abbacy  to 
evh  of  the  other8.y 

Many  of  the  monastic  societies  were  specially  exempted 
bjr  euvert'igus  from  all  public  imposts  and  tolls.*  But  such 
eiemptic»us  were  as  often  tokens  of  poverty  on  the  part  of 
the  hiius'.f  as  of  extraonlinary  royal  favour.  Thus  in  a  list  of  the 
Frankish  monasteries,  drawn  up  at  Aix-la-Chapcllo,  in  817, 
there  they  are  rangeil  in  three  classes,  as  owing  to  the  prince 
both  gills  and  military  service,  as  owing  gifts  only,  or  as  free 
fccHn  all  duty  except  prayer,  the  most  distinguished  foundations  219 
ne  for  the  most  jmrt  included  in  the  most  heavily  burdened 
dasi.' 

As  monasteries  grew  rich,  some  evil  consequences  followed. 
The  TOW  of  poverty  was  considered  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
lenuneiation  of  individual  property.  Where  its  obligation  was 
frit  as  matter  of  conscience,  the  monks  retained  their  original 
Rmplicity  of  dress  and  food,  while  their  superfluous  wealth  was 
^•nt  on  other  objects,  siirh  as  the  erection  of  costly  buildin<i:s.** 
But  vi-ry  <'4iiiiiji(uily  the  p)Ssessiou  of  tlio  means  of  lux  my 

istpulu  I  thi?  ^'ujoyiiK'iit  of  it.     In  tin*  cKt,  th<>  conicssor 

Miixiniiis,  in  tlu^  middle  of  the  soventli  century,  denouncis  tlio 
dyiir«I»']  ly  livo:^  of  monks,  and  says  that  their  i)rofessiou  of  piety 
^iL<  xin  U'XU  r  than  hypocrisy.''  Charlemagne  in  811  censures 
tih- ill. lM.it -i  as  earing  only  to  swell  the;  numbers  of  their  nionUs 
aD'i  h»  <»litain  jrood  ehanters  and  readers,  without  any  solieitu<lo 

to  th<-ir  morals.  Ilo  sarea>tically  asks  how  the  monks  and 
Ar^rj-  understand  the  text  against  entangling  theuis(^lves  with 
lit?  :ifl*airs  of  this  life;  whether  they  supposes  the  only  difterenee 
UtWHf-n  themselves  and  secular  men  to  consist  in  their  b<.'ing 
wmjurrii'd  and  carrying  no  arms;  whetln^  those  can  be  said  to 
luT»?  fursiken  the  world  who  are  incessantly  striving  to  increase 
their  fKJSses-sions  by  all  sorts  of  means — who  use  the  hop^s  of 
icuvt-u  and  the  terrors  of  hell,  the  names  of  God  and  the  saints, 

'  RA!j.»  rt.  do  Oiaibna  8.  Galli,  2-3    and  miiny  in  liouquet,  t.v. 
^P-r.z.  li.  iXS) ;  rianck.  ii.  521.  '  IVrtz,  Ix-^n's.  i.  223 ;    Planck,  iL 

•        g.  U>e  charter  ffraDtwi  toO)rl)ie    510.  ^  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  i.  225. 

1;  Cif.uijC'  111.  in  669  (Hard.  iii.  1010),       «  Dupin,  vi.  25. 
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to  extort  gifts  not  only  from  the  rich  but  from  the  poor  and: 
ignorant,  and,  by  diverting  property  from  the  lawful  heii% 
drive  many  to  theft  and  robbery.  How,  he  continues,  can  they 
be  said  to  have  forsaken  the  world  who  suborn  perjury  in  order 
to  acquire  what  they  covet  ?  or  those  who  retain  their  secular 
property,  and  are  surrounded  by  bands  of  armed  men  ?  * 

Abbots,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  addicted  to  war,  to  hunting 
and  hawking,  to  games  of  chauce,  to  the  company  of  minstrels  and 
jesters.  There  are  many  ordinances  against  irregularities  of  tbii 
kind — some  of  them  extending  to  abbesses  also ;  •  and  there  aie 
frequent  complaints  of  gross  immorality  among  recluses  of  both 
sexes,  with  attempts  to  restrain  such  practices.^ 

The  wealth  of  monasteries,  like  that  of  churches,  suffered 
from  the  exactions  of  llieir  advocates,  and  from  alienation  to 
laymen.    A  remarkable  instance  of  such  alienation  is  recorded 
as  to  tlie  abbey  of  Stable,  in  the  diocese  of  Lidge,  where,  in  con-  | 
sequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  reveimes  into  a  lay  "benefice*  ■ 
there  were  two  successions  of  abbots,  the  one  line  being  generally 
made  up  of  tlie  bishops  of  Liege,  while  the  other  consisted  of 
powerful  laymen.^ 
220    Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  a  remarkable  reformer  of  the 
monastic  life  appeared  in  F ranco.    Witiza,  afterwards  known  as 
St.  Benedict  of  Anianc,  was  of  Gothic  descent,  and  son  of  the 
count  of  Magueloue  in  Septimania.   When  a  boy,  he  was  placed 
in  the  court  of  Pipin,  to  whom  lie  became  cupbearer,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  Charlemagne.    In  returning  from  Borne 
after  his  master  s  visit  to  Adrian,  in  774,  he  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  his  brother,^  who  had  rashly 
plimged  into  a  swollen  ford ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  preser* 
vation,  he  carried  out  a  thought  which  he  had  already  for  some 
time  entertained,  of  embracing  the  monastic  life,  by  entering 
the  monastery  of  St.  Seine,  in  Burgundy.*    Although  he  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Benedict,  the  rule  of  the  Nursian  monk 


Tertz,  Leges  i.  107-8. 
•  E.  (J.  Capit.  A.D.  7H1),  c.  15;  Cnpit 
A.T).  80li,  c.  ll» ;  Cone.  JMoj^mit.  a.d.  81:^, 
c.  17.  Some  inoiiaattTioa  had  a  sptcial 
ixmuission  to  kill  the  beasts  of  the  flaise, 
thai  tlie  ticsh  iiiii,'ht  l»e  U8e<l  for  the  ro- 
feetioii  of  tiiek  hk  iiiIxts,  and  the  hkins 
for  ^'lov(\s  girdles,  or  tlu;  binding  of 
bo<jk8;  but  in  such  esises  it  would  se»  ni 
that  the  work  was  to  b(?  pt  rfcrnRd  by 
the  lay  depentlants  of  the  house.  See 
the  charter.^  {^mnt4.'d  by  Charlemagne  to 
St.  Denys,  iu  774  (liouq[Uct,  v.  727);  and 


to  Sitliiii  (St.  Bertiu's,  at  St.  Omer),  ill 
788  (ib.  752). 

f  E.  g.  Cone.  Nic.  H.  a.d.  787,  c.  20; 
Cone.  Tnillan.  a.d,  091,  c.  47;  Cone. 
Arelat.  a.d.  813,  c.  7 ;  Capit.  Aquis^r. 
A.D.  802.  0.  17. 

K  Aeta  SS.,  Oct.  28,  pp.  715-9.  This 
was  not  unlike  the  Irish  sysitem  already 
desciilxd,  p.  (57. 

^  \iU\  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben. 
192.  8e<i(i.  c.  1. 

»  C.  2.  For  St.  Seine  (Sequanus), 
see  Acta  Sa,  Sept.  l^. 
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ed  to  him  fit  only  for  weak  beginners,''  and  ho  rushed 
le  austerities  of  eastern  monachism.  He  macerated  his 
>y  excessive  fasting ;  his  dress  was  of  rags,  swarming  with 
1,  and  patched  with  a  variety  of  colours ;  he  took  very 
deep,  and  that  on  the  bare  ground ;  he  never  bathed ;  he 
d  derision  and  insult  as  a  madman,  and  often  expressed 
IT  of  hell  in  piteous  outcries ;  and,  although  his  abbot 
edly  urged  him  to  relent  from  these  rigours,  Benedict's 
tion  was  inflexible.^ 

the  death  of  the  abbot,  Benedict  was  chosen  as  his 
sor ;  but  he  fled  from  St.  Seine,  and  built  himself  a  little 
tage  on  his  father  s  estate,  by  the  bank  of  the  river 
e.™  Some  monks  attempted  to  live  with  him,  but  found 
elves  unable  to  support  the  excessive  severity  of  bis 

I.  '*  In  course  of  time,  however,  a  considerable  society  was 
red  aroimd  him,  and  a  monastery  was  erected  near  his 
Benedict  himself  took  part  in  the  building  of  it ;  he  and 
onks  were  obliged  to  carry  the  materials,  as  they  were 
3  to  provide  oxen  for  the  work.®  The  walls  were  of  wood  ; 
x)f  was  thatched  with  straw ;  the  vestments  for  divine 
3  were  coarse,  whereas  silk  was  usually  employed  for  such 
3es;  the  eucharistic  vessels  were  of  wood,  afterwards  of 
and  finally  of  pewter.  The  monks  lived  chiefly  on  bread 
rater,  varied  sometimes  by  milk,  and  on  Sundays  and 
ays  by  a  scanty  allowance  of  wine.P  If  the  rigid  simplicity 
ledict's  first  arrangements  was  partly  dictated  by  fear  lest 
jss  of  architecture  and  of  ornament  should  prove  injurious 
inastic  discipline,**  he  must  afterwards  have  changed  his 

n  on  the  subject;  for  in  782  the  humble  wooden  buildings  221 
way  for  a  splendid  monastery.  The  church  was  adorned 
marble  pillars;  there  were  several  costly  chapels;  and 
lat  belonged  to  the  furniture  and  to  the  services  was  of 
al  magnificence.*"  Charlemagne,  who  had  contributed  to 
jxpense,  exempted  the  monastery  from  all  taxes,  and 
the  jurisdiction  both  of  bishops  and  of  counts.* 
ledict  became  a  man  of  great  note  and  influence.  His 
has  already  come  before  us,  as  one  of  the  commissioners 

8.       >  C.  7.       »  0. 10.  tions  of  that  year  (quoted  above,  p.  219), 

II.  •  C.  12.      P  0.  14.  intended  to  glance  at  Benedict,  seems 
is  was  sometimes  matter  of  com-"   extremely  improbable. 

8ee  Mabill.  Acta  SS..  Ben.  V.  '  C.  26. 

d  the  capitulary  of  811,  c.  11.  •  A  J).  787.   Bouquet,  v.  751 ;  Mabill. 

8  idea  (Ludwig  d.  Fromme,  239)  Acta  88.  Ben.  v.  202 ;  Patrol,  civ.  1419, 

larlemagne,  in  his  sarcastic  ques-  seqq. 
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Boi  nmbh  Uame  is  abo  laid  on  the  commmutiee  themselves. 
Bo  monkB  axe  often  charged  with  riotous  living  and  with 
which  Boni£aoe  describes  as  a  peculiarly  national 
riee;'  and  the  fondness  for  gay  clothing,  which  was  another 
ffcaractoristic  of  the  English,  defied  all  moijftstic  rules. 
Aldhehn  strongly  reproves  the  indulgence  of  this  taste.^  Boni- 
hod  cnmplains  of  it  to  Cuthbert;^  the  council  of  Cloveshoo 
it  in  clergy,  in  monks,  and  in  nuns,  denouncing  espe- 
flUly  in  men  the  affectation  of  a  laical  head-dress,  and  the 
of  adorning  the  legs  with  fillets  of  various  colours;^ 
Ae  oooncil  of  Ghalchythe^  desires  monks  and  canons  to  use  the 
habit  with  those  of  the  continent^""  ^  and  not  dyed  with 
dye^  or  very  costly."   But  some  years  later  Alcuin  is 
faud  continuing  the  complaint  against  such  vanities ;  and  the 
lore  of  them  was  not  to  be  overcome.'' 
In  addition  to  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned — the 
Bcolar  oppression  to  which  the  monks  were  subjected  and  their 
mm  mwillingneas,  when  the  fiirst  period  of  fervour  had  passed 
Mij,  to  bear  the  restraints  of  the  monastic  rule — the  introduc- 
tin  of  the  canonical  life  contributed  to  the  decline  of  English 
■flntrhism.    The  occupants  of  religious  houses  became  canons 
<^  monks ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
[tfie  Benedictine  order  was  almost  extinct  in  England.® 

The  regulations  of  this  period  as  to  female  recluses  correspond 
a  general  character  with  those  for  monks.  Abbesses  are  re- 
fored  to  be  subject  to  their  bishops  ;p  they  are  censured  for 
Btttfering  with  the  sacerdotal  function  by  presuming  to  veil 
liigins,  and  to  give  benedictions  and  imposition  of  hands  to 
Ben— apparently  by  way  of  ordination  to  the  lower  grades  of  223 
the  ministry.^  There  are  frequent  complaints  of  dissolute  life 
in  nunneries,  and  the  abbesses  tiiemselves  are  sometimes  charged 
vith  a  share  of  the  guilt'   Other  canons  are  directed  against 

i  in  kii 'Anecdota  Bedtt,  &0.'  Loud.  224  (ib.  499);  Lingoid,  A.  S.  0.  i.  232. 
ttHjp.  IS.  •  Lingard,  A.  8.  0.  i.  238-6. 

'  iSnttdCndK  10;  Cono.  CloTeah.o.      p  K  g.  Gone.  ForojuL  aj>.  790  (?), 

&;  Ungud,  A.  8.  0. 1  232-8.  o.  47 ;  Cone.  Cabilon.  a.d.  818,  c.  65. 

kDtt  Ijodibaiyiis^miiAtii,  SS  (PatraL       i  Oapit  a.d.  789,  o.  75. 
faadz.).  *  C.  9.  '  K  g,  a  capitulary  of  789  (Pertz,  L 

^  Oe:  IS^  28.  >  a.d.  785,  o.  4.  68,  e.  3)  forbids  nuns  to  write  or  to  eend 

Tlwt  this  Im  ffae  meamng  of  crtet^  amatory  yerses  (winileudoi.   See  Bettb. 


b  afpean  finom  Oui.  19  (lee  above,  i.  452  ;  il  695).   There  are  prohibitions 

UfK  note  >).  In  a  doabtftil  epistle,  of  intercourse  between  monka  or  clergy 

ulmm^  is  leproacnted  ai  styling  and  nuns  (Rettb.  ii.  695).  The  council 

mort  powerM  of  eattem  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  836,  states  that 

mi  CMb  tlia  mcNit  jpowerfol  of  toetiem  many  nunnenes  have  become  lupa- 

IfV  (FitraL  zcrm.  087).  nana,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  because 

•  BppL9(fMKite.l51);  14  (lb.  165);  the  abbessoB  tlarved  their  nuns  into 
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the  practice  of  allowing  widows  to  take  the  yeil  daring  the 
first  agitation  of  their  bereavement,  as  it  had  been  found  thai . 
such  nuns  often  relapsed  into  worldly  business  or  gaieties,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  at  once  the  privileges  of  the  monastio 
and  of  the  s^ular  life.' 

The  Benedictine  rule  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  femab 
societies ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  example  of  . 
Chrodegang's  rule  led  to  the  institution  of  canonesses,  who  hved  \ 
together  under  a  less  rigid  code  than  nuns,  and  without  being  ,| 
obliged  to  give  up  their  private  property.* 

ii 

V.  lUtes  and  Usages,  \ 

(1.)  Throughout  the  west,  Latin  had  from  the  first  been  used  a 
as  the  language  of  Divine  service.    As  it  was  spoken  in  all  the  9 
western  province*  of  the  empire,  there  was  no  necessity  for  trans-  | 
lating  the  liturgy  into  otlier  tongues ;  and,  after  the  barbarian  1 
conquests,  Latin  remained  as  the  language  of  superior  civilisation,  I 
and  especially  as  that  of  the  clergy,  whose  ranks  were  for  a  SI 
long  time  generally  filled  from  among  the  Bomanized  inhabit"  ■ 
ants.**   It  was  the  medium  by  which  nations  carried  on  their 
official  intercourse  ;  *  it  alone  remained  stable,  while  the  dialects  ' 
of  the  invaders  were  in  a  course  of  fiuctuation  and  change ;  and 
where  new  languages  were  formed  on  its  basis — a  process  in 
which  the  ecclesicistical  use  of  the  Latin  contributed  greatly  to 
secure  its  predominance — the  formation  was  gradual,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  fix  on  any  time  at  which  the  an- 
cient Koman  tongue  should  have  been  disused  as  obsolete.^  The 
closer  connexion  established  with  Rome  by  Pipin  and  Charle- 
magne confirmed  the  use  of  I^atin  in  the  Frankish  church.  And 
224  thus  an  usage  which  originally  arose  out  of  circumstances,  came 
at  length  to  be  regarded  as  necessary,  and  at  a  later  time  to  be 
justified  by  theoretical  argument,*  although  confessedly  as  con- 


trmptation  (cc  12-3).  Abbesses  are 
ordered  to  take  aire  thut  there  be  not 
many  dark  coiners  in  their  houseB,  as 
advantage  i^  taken  of  tliem  for  miscliief, 
c.  14. 

•  Capit  Aqui.sgr.  a.d.  817,  c.  21 ; 
Cone.  Wormat.  a.d.  829,  c.  17  (Pertz, 
liegea,  i.  343)  ;  Gone.  Paris,  a.d.  829,  cc. 
39.  44. 

«  Mabill.  Annal.  it.  359 ;  Rettb.  ii. 
697-8. 

»  Hist.  Litt.  iii.  15;  Neand.v.  174-5. 
»  Milmau.  vi.  258. 

7  Sclimidt,  i.  183;  Milman,  i.  377; 


ii.  351.  On  the  gradual  corruption  of 
Jjatiu,  sec  Ducauge's  Preface  to  hiB 
Glossary ;  Hist.  Litt.  i.  27,  seqq. ;  Hal- 
lam,  M.  A.  ii.  340-351. 

'  Noand.  v.  175.  Fleury  (Disc.  ii. 
23)  and  Dr.  Lingard  (A.  S.  0.  i.  308) 
allege,  in  favour  of  Latin  service,  that, 
but  for  the  necesnity  of  letirning  the 
language  for  this  pu]^x)6e,  the  clergy  of 
the  dark  ages  would  have  altogether 
neglected  it,  and  consequently  would 
have  allowed  the  remains  both  d 
pagan  and  of  Christian  antiquity  to 
perish.   But  this  argument  from  a  bnp- 
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0  the  practice  of  the  early  church  *  as  it  appears  to  be  to 
Charlemagne,  however,  notwithstanding  his  attachment 
Eoman  ritual,  combated  the  growing  opinion  on  this 
"  Let  no  one,"  it  is  said  in  his  capitulary  at  the  council 
ikfort,  "suppose  that  God  may  not  be  prayed  to  except  in 
anguages;  forasmuch  as  in  every  tongue  God  is  wor-- 
1,  and  man  is  heard  if  he  ask  the  things  which  are 

b 

chanting  was  now  left  to  the  choir,  and  the  people  joined 
the  Kyrie  eleeson,^  But  Charlemagne  and  others  were 
that  preaching — which  by  means  of  missions  regained  an 
anco  which  it  had  once  appeared  likely  to  lose — should  be 
it,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue.*  His  measures  for  the  in-  - 
jn  of  the  people  in  the  creed  and  the  Lord  s  prayer  have 
jticed  in  a  former  chapter.® 

Ingland,  Latin  was  employed  as  the  ritual  language,  not 
Augustine  and  his  followers,  but  by  the  Scotch  and 
?achers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  it  in  their  native 
es.'  The  epistle  and  gospel,  however,  were  read  in  the 
.dar  tongue,  and  in  it  sermons  were  delivered.^  The 
or  Irish  liturgy  was  suppressed  by  the  coimcil  of  Cloves-  226 
those  parts  of  southern  England  where  it  had  before  been 
but,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Wilfrid,  it  kept 
ion  of  the  church  of  York  until  the  time  of  Alcuin,  who 
d  recommending  that  it  should  be  abandoned.^  It  would, 
;r,  seem  that,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  lioman  ritual  for 


mlt,  whatever  it  may  be  worth 
has  o])vioualy  nothing  to  do 
justification  of  using  an  un- 
■>ngue  in  serv  ice — mu(;h  less  of 
it,  when  the  diiik  ages  were  at 
•  Marttne.  1.  101. 
t.  Francof.  a.d.  794,  c.  52.  M. 
jpposes  (ii.  226)  that  the  lan- 
Deant  arc  Greek,  Latin,  and 
But  the  very  thing  which  is 
h1  is  the  prejudice  against  the 
vennan :  the  three  languages 
deutly  those  written  over  the 
»   appears    further  from  the 
f  John  VIII.  in  sanctioning 
onic  liturgy —**  Qui  fecit  trea 
)rincipales,  Hebrseam,  scilicet, 
et  Latinam,  ipse  creavit  et 
mes  ad   laudem  et  gloriam 
Ep.  107,  ap.  Hard.  vi.  86). 
od  of  St.  Ludmilla,  in  relating 
J  matter,  tells  us,  **Erant  qui 
labant  Slovenicas  litteras,  lo- 
'*  Dedecet  uUom  populum  ha- 


bere libros  hos,  nisi  Hcrbraicos,  Grsecos, 
Latinosque,  secundum  titulum  Pilati ' — 
quoH  pnpa  Vilatiooaasdcclas  et  trilingues 
nomiuans  danmavit.  '  c.  6,  ap.  Ginzel, 
Anh.  25. 

«  Giesel.  ii.  279;  Rettb.  ii.  779. 
Tliere  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  27th 
canon  of  Cloveshoo,  as  to  those  who 
sing  without  understanding  the  words 
—exhorting  them  to  suit  their  own 
thoughts  and  desires  to  them.  See  John- 
son's note,  i.  259. 

*  Cone.  Arol.  a.d.  813.  o.  10,  &c.; 
Kettberg,  ii.  772-4.  See  above,  p.  146. 
Such  sermons  of  the  time  as  remain  are 
Ijatin  ;  but  thry  were  either  the  originals 
or  translations  of  the  German  or  "  rustic 
Roman."  which  was  preached  to  the 
l)cople.  Rettb.  i.  775-7.     •  See  p.  145. 

'  Johnson,  I.  xiii.-xiv. ;  Lingard, 
A.  S.  C.  i.  302. 

«  Lingard.  i.  307-8. 

h  Cc.  13,  15  (A.D.  747). 

^  Ep.  171,  ad  Symeonem. 
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England,  some  use  was  made  of  that  license  of  selection  frooL 
other  quarters  which  had  been  granted  by  Gregory  to  Augustine,* 

In  the  east,  Greek  had  been  the  usual  language  of  the  chuich, 
and  continued  to  be  so  under  the  Mahometan  rule,  where  Arahio 
w  as  used  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The  monophysitesof 
Egypt,  however,  employed  the  Coptic  in  their  service,  and  the 
Nestorians  the  Syriac.™ 

(2.)  The  use  of  orj^ans  was  now  brought  into  the  service  of 
the  Latin  church.  The  earliest  mention  of  such  instruments 
(as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ,  of  which  the 
invention  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Archimedes")  is  perhaps  in* 
])as8age  of  St.  Augustine.®  Venantius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of 
Poitiers  about  the  year  600,  compares  the  voices  of  boys  and 
men  in  a  choir  to  the  smaller  and  the  larger  pipes  of  an  organ 
resp(*ctively,P  but  does  not  speak  of  the  instrument  itself  as  used 
in  churches ;  so  that  his  words  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  which  ascribes  the  introduction  of  organs  into  churches 
to  Tope  Vitalian  (a.d.  657-672).'i  It  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Aldholm  that  they  were  known  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century;'  but  it  would  seem  that, after 
the  age  of  Venantius,  the  organ  had  again  become  a  novelty  to 
the  Franks  when  one  was  sent  by  Constantino  Copronymus  as  a 
present  to  Pipin  in  757.*  The  St.  Gall  biographer  of  Charle- 
magne tolls  us  that  a  similar  instrument,  "  emulating  at  once 
226  the  roar  of  thunder  and  the  sweetness  of  the  lyre,"  which  was 
brought  by  some  Greek  ambassadors  to  the  great  emperor, excited 
the  imitative  tiilent  of  the  Franks.*  Under  Louis  the  Pious,  a 
A^enetian  j)riest  named  George  was  employed  by  the  em]>eror  tc 
build  an  organ  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  is  said  to  have  performec 
his  tusk  "with  marvellous  skill;"  but  it  would  seem  that  th< 


^  Lingard,  A.  S.  0.  i.  294-5.  (See 
above,  p.  18.)        ™  Fleury,  Disc  ii.  7. 

n  Plio.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  38;  TertuU.  de 
Anima,  14  ;  Cluudian,  de  Consul.  Mall. 
Tiu'od.  315.  Sec  Dueaiijj:e,  a.  v.  Or- 
gttTium ;  Aiigiisti, xi.  423,  seqq. ;  Ilerzog, 
urt.  Or<jd. 

^  Enarr.  in  Psalm.  Ivi.  IG;  cf.  Isid. 
Ilispal.  Etyiuol.  ii.  21. 

»  *'  IIlc  pucr  cxlgul8  atU!nip<^rat  organa  caimlB 
JLiide  ecut.'X  larKani  ructat  ab  ore  tubani," 
Aiifcellaiiea.  II.  13  (Patrol.  Ixxxvlll.). 

Tliifl  BeemB  to  be  the  passage  to  -whieli 
3^1.  de  MontaKmbort  refers  (ii.  291)  as 
proving  that  the  church  of  St.  Gemiain- 
des-I'res,  at  Paris,  had  an  organ  in  the 
time  of  Venantius ;  but  it  >a  Ul  be  seen 


that  this  is  a  mistake. 

•*  Ut  quidam  volunt."  Platina,  9( 
See  Acta  SS.  Jan.  27,  p.  779. 

'  Aldh.  de  Laudibus  Virginit  (Pfi 
trol.  Ixxxix.  240);  Turner,  His 
Anglos,  iii.  457-8;  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  i 
375-(j. 

•  Einhard,  aj).  757.  See  Mura 
Antiq.  Ital.,  ii.  35G-8.  Tlte  author  • 
the  article  Organ  in  the  *  Encyclopied; 
Brilannica*  (xvi.  709)  supposes  that  tl 
word  organa  here  may  mean  '*varioi 
musical  instruments."  But  there  is  i 
ground  for  seekuig  so  to  explain  i 
more  especially  as  the  beet  MSS..  a 
cording  to  IVrtz.  read  **  orgnuMm." 

*  Mon.  Sangall.  ii.  10. 
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ent  was  of  the  hydraulic  kind."  So  skilftil,  however,  did 
iiks  become  in  the  manufacture  of  organs,  that  about  a 

after  the  date  of  Constantines  gift  to  Pipin,  Pope 
UL  is  found  requesting  a  bishop  of  Freising  to  send  him 
h  a  person  skill'ul  in  the  use  of  it,  because  the  organs  of 
;h  were  superior  to  any  that  could  be  made  in  Italy/ 

of  the  great  organs  of  those  days  must  have  been  very 
ble  instrimients,  if  we  may  take  literally  the  poetical 
ion  of  one  which  was  erected  in  Winchester  cathedral 
op  Elphege  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  in 
of  the  tenth  century ;  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  blown 
ty-six  pairs  of  bellows,  which  required  the  hard  labour  of 
men  to  work  them.'' 

is  period  also  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  bells  into 
ice  of  the  church.*  The  belief  which  was  long  current, 
y  were  invented  by  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  the  end  of 
th  century,  is  without  historical  support,  and  rests  only 
istaken  etymology.y  According  to  some  writers,  they 
)t  used  in  churches  by  Sabinian,  the  successor  of  Gregory 
at  in  the  see  of  Kome  ;*  but  in  any  case  it  is  certain 
the  cours(3  of  the  'seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  use 
L  spread  widely  throughout  France  and  other  countries, 
e  familiarly  mentioned  by  Bode,**  and  in  St.  Boniface's 
Under  Charlemagne,  we  find  the  legendary  St.  Gall 
ber  relating  that  a  monk  of  his  own  community,  named 
having  received  a  commission  from  the  emperor  for  a 
ill,  substituted  tin  for  silver  in  the  composition  of  the 
and   ^^as  punished  for  his  fraud  by  a  miraculous 


Iqnensi  palatio  organum,  quod 
ydraiiliea    vooatiir,  mirifica 
«uit."  Einhard.  Hist.  Transl. 
llini,  &c.,  75 ;  Cf.  AnnaL  a.d. 
►L  civ.)  ;  Walaf.  Strabo,  Versus 
r.  Palatio,  ib.  cxiv.  1092. 
873.    Job.   Ep.  1  (Patrol. 
Baldric,  arcbbishop  of  Dol, 
InniDg  of  tbe  twelfth  century, 
witb  admiration  an  organ  at 
a  tbe  first  wbicb  be  bad  seen, 
be  bad  travelled  widely  in 
id  bad  visited  England.  Iti- 
7  (Patrol,  clxvi.). 
supra  sodAntor  In  ordine  foQee, 
osqae  jAcent  quatnor  atque  decern, 
altemis  spiracula  maxima  rcddunt, 
ftgltant  valldl  acptuagintA  vlrl. 
venantee,,  molto  et  eudore  ma- 
tin,  '  kc. 

Prolog,  in  Vit.  S.  Swithuui 


(Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  Sajc.  v.  p.  617, 
od.  Venet.). 

»  The  materials  of  this  paragraph  are 
derived  from  Aug^ti,  xi.  413,  seqq.  and 
Herzog,  art.  Glocken — of  course  not 
without  reference  to  tbe  authorities  cited 
by  ihvm. 

r  It  was  supposed  that  they  bad  tbe 
names  of  nolo,  and  camparKi,  from  tbe 
city  of  Nola  and  the  province  of  Cam- 
pania. See  Walafr.  Strabo,  De  Bebus 
Ecc^lesiasticis,  5  (Patrol,  cxiv.). 

'  Polyd.  Vergil,  de  Rerum  Inventori- 
bus,  vi.  12  (p.  535,  ed.  Basil,  1570). 

■  "Notum  campansD  sonum,"  iv.  23, 
p.  226,  ed.  Hussey. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  of 
reading — "  donum  nniun  '*  for  **  cloccam 
unam  " — in  Ep.  37  (Patrol.  Ixxxix.). 
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death ;®  and  in  tlie  capitulary  of  789,  there  is  a  prohibition  of  the 
baptism  of  bells  — a  superstition  which  was  afterwards  carried 
further,  by  conferring  baptismal  names  on  them,  and  furmdiing 
them  with  8jX)nsors.® 

(3.)  The  history  of  the  oucharistic  doctrine  during  this  period 
has  been  disjmtcd  with  as  much  zeal  and  partiality  as  if  the 
question  between  moilern  Rome  and  its  opponents  depended  on 
the  opinions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  The  word 
figure,  when  it  ocnnirs,  is  hailed  by  one  jmrty,  and  such  words  as 
body,  blood,  or  changed,  by  the  other,  as  if  they  were  sufficient  to 
determine  the  matter.  But  the  truth  seems  to  lie  between  the 
extremes.  13oth  in  language  and  in  opinion  there  was  a  progresB 
towards  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  feeling  of  in- 
dividuals may  have  closely  bordered  on  it ;  but  there  was  no 
acknowledgment,  nor  apparently  even  any  assertion,  of  more 
than  an  eflfective  grace,  by  which  the  consecrated  elementfl^ 
while  retaining  their  original  substance,  convey  to  the  faithful 
receiver  the  benefits  of  the  Saviour  s  death.  Some  ixassages  of 
Bede  and  of  Alcuin,  for  example,  which  are  produced  by 
Romanists  as  favourable  to  their  views,'  appear  really  to  main- 
tain nothing  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Reformation; 
when  Alcuin  si)eak8  of  a  bishop  as  consecrating  bread  and  wine 
into  the  substaiwe  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood,^  it  would  seem 
that  by  "  substance  '*  he  does  not  mean  anything  material,  but 
only  a  virtual  efficacy ;  and  after  this,  the  Caroline  Books,  in 
which  Alcuin  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  largely  con- 
cerned, exi)re8s  themselves  in  a  manner  entirely  accordant  with- 
our  own  eucharistic  doctrine.^ 

John  of  Damascus  appears  to  have  gone  further  than  any  o 
the  western  teachers.  lie  rejects  the  term  "  figure,'*  as  unav*. 
thorised  by  Scripture,  and  declares  the  consecrated  elements  tc 
be  "the  very  deified  body  of  the  Lord."*  Yet  the  sense  of  thii 
st4irtling  expression  may  bo  reduced  by  a  comparison  with  the 
227  language  then  current  as  to  the  union  of  our  I^ord's  natures  oi 
wills — where  it  was  said  that  the  flesh  or  the  human  will  was 
"  deified  "  by  its  connexion  with  the  Goilhead.^   If  the  meaning 

«  i.  31.         «  Capit  Gcncrale,  o.  18.  iv.  14  (pp.  419-420).   The  words  wbid 

•  Augiiati,  X.  208 ;  xi.  421.  Dr.  Liiigurd  quoted  from  the  latter  pes 

^  Sec  Schroekh,  XX.  161-5.  sage  (A.  S.  C.  ii.  4<>4)  do  not  wurraii 

t  Ep.  36.  p.  49.    Dr.  Ijinpjard,  how-  Lis  iiifen^uee  fiom  them, 

ever,  quotes  the  words  as  couclusive  in  ^  De  Fid.  Orthod.  iv.  12  (t.  i.  271). 

favour  of  transubstantiation.    A.  S.  C.  i  E.  g.  in  the  sixth  general  council  i 

ii.  4t>5.  is  said  that  the  human  flesh  and  will  ar 

»»  E.  g.  ii.  27  (pp.  274-8,  ed.  Goldast.) ;  '*  deified,  not  destroyed."    (.ISe©  p,  53. 
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e  than  this  parallel  would  warrant — if  John  intended  to 
that  the  material  elements  were  changed,  instead  of 
ited  with  something  higher — it  is  certain  that  the 
hurch  did  not  adoi3t  his  view.''  The  eiicharist  was 
1  in  the  controversy  as  to  images  by  the  hostile  synods 
ntinople  and  Nicaea.  The  iconoclastic  assembly  declares 
only  true  image  of  the  Saviour  is  the  eucharist — 
that  the  union  of  the  Divine  grace  with  the  earthly 
represents  that  union  of  Godhead  and  manhood  in  his 
hich  images  failed  to  convey,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
orth  the  humanity.  The  Nicene  council,  in  answering 
;  fault  with  the  term  image,  as  being  one  which  no 
d  applied  to  that  which  is  His  body  and  blood.^  Yet 
ion  is  made  to  the  substance  of  the  comparison ;  nor 
d  anywhere  in  this  controversy  the  distinction  which 
e  occurred  if  the  moclern  Roman  doctrine  as  to  the 
t  had  been  then  received — that  the  consecrated  ele- 
)  unlike  images,  forasmuch  as  they  are  not  a  represent- 
.  are  really  Christ  Himself."* 

.  of  the  common  bread  in  which  the  eucharist  had 
been  administered,  wafers  were  now  substituted  in 
They  were  of  very  fine  flour,  unleavened,  round  in 
i  stamped  with  an  instrument.**  The  communion  of 
►pears  to  have  been  still  in  use,**  and  many  superstitions 
•tised  with  the  consecrated  bread — such  as  giving  it  228 
ydd  and  burying  it  with  them.P    The  cup  continued 


c.  17,  of  Damascene's  own 
!  he  explains  how  Christ's 
said  to  be  **  deified  "  — that 
any  change  or  confusion, 
by  union,  the  two  natures 
itire  and  distinct.  I  have, 
mo  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
It.aring  the  jmssago  in  the 
is  jmrallel.  There  would 
dty  if  he  had  said  tliat  the 
ine  are  deified ;  but  instead 
ys  that  they  are  the  deified 
ta  to  him,  Steitz.  in  Herzog, 
^  Schrockli,  xx.  174. 
308-37*2.  Tlrnt  this  asser- 
icorrect,  see  Schroekh,  xx. 

ch,  XX.  592  (from  Rossi* Vs 
d.  Kirclienvater).  During 
till  re  are  many  tales  of 
w^hich  the  consecrated  host 
ave  bhed  blood  (e.  g.  Greg. 
1,  and  frequent  instances  in 


Gregory  the  Great).  These  might  be 
supix)scd  evidence  of  a  belief  in  tran- 
Bubstantiation ;  but  we  find  also  in 
Gregory  the  Great  (Ep.  iv.  30)  a  story 
of  a  cloth  which,  having  been  applied 
to  the  body  of  a  Kiint,  shed  blood  on 
being  cut.  This  cannot  mean  that  the 
cloth  had  been  changed  into  the  saint's 
boily,  but  only  that  the  virtue  of  the 
body  had  been  communicated  to  it ;  and 
the  explanation  will  serve  for  the  other 
cases. 

"  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  Hr.  xxxv.- 
xl.,  xlv.  seqq. ;  Analecta,  538,  seqq.; 
Kettb.  ii.  186-7. 

o  Schroekh,  xx.  175.  For  its  con- 
tinuance into  the  twelfth  century,  see 
D'Achery,  n.  in  Guib.  Novigent.  (Patrol, 
clvi.  1023).  CJompare  Lanfranc,  Ep.  33 
(ib.  cl.).  See,  however,  Waterland,  vi, 
G7.  ed.  Oxf.  1843  ;  and  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

p  This  is  forbidden  by  Cone.  Trull, 
AJ).  691,  c.  83, 
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until  the  twelfth  century  to  be  administered  to  all  comi 
cants.*! 

The  height  to  which  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  end 
was  carried  (an  idea  which  appears  in  the  earliest  ages  c 
church,  although  with  some  indefiniteness  of  meaning)/ 
led  to  some  important  consequences.  The  sacrifice  was 
posed  to  avail  not  only  for  those  who  were  present  but  fo 
absent ;  for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  living.  One  resi 
this  was,  that  the  obUgation  of  receiving  the  sacrament  wa 
felt,  so  that  there  is  much  complaint  as  to  the  rarity  of  coi 
nion,  and  that  canons  are  passed  for  restoring  the  three  r 
tions  yearly  which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  council  of  A 
At  length  masses  came  to  be  celebrated  privately,  and  b; 
priest  alone.*  Tliis  practice  was  forbidden  by  Theodu 
Orleans ; "  it  is  censured,  although  not  in  absolute  terms,  b 
council  of  Mentz  in  813,^  is  more  decidedly  condemned  b 
sixth  council  of  Paris,  in  829,^  and  in  the  following  centun 
again  forbidden  by  Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli.* 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  doctrine  of  p 
tory  spread  and  was  developed.  In  the  English  churcl 
oflspring  of  Gregory's  own  exertions,  it  appears  to  have 
cially  taken  root.  Bede  relates  stories  of  persons  who  had 
transported  in  vision  to  the  regions  of  the  dead ;  thoy  reti 
to  consciousness  with  a  sad  and  awestruck  air,  told  theii 
and  soon  after  died.  Thus  Fursey  ^  and  Drithelm  *  w  ere 
mitted  to  see  the  punishments  of  hell  and  purgatory,  au 
bliss  of  the  righteous  who  were  waiting  their  consummati 
paradise.  The  vision  of  Drith(4m  was  versified  by  Al 
other  narratives  of  the  sume  kind  appeared ;  the  idea  of 
visions  became  familiar  to  men's  minds ;  and,  six  cen 
later,  the  dreams  of  the  obscure  Irish  or  Northumbrian  u 
issued  in  the  great  poem  of  the  middle  ages.* 

Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  III.  liii.-lv.  See  Southey.  *  Vinilici«B/  letter 
See  Blunt  on  the  *  Use  of  the  Early       ■  Bed.  v.  12.    Other  stories  art 

Fathers,*  84^r.  ii.  lect.  12.  chapters  13-4;  and  some  of  a 

*  A.i).  50t).  See  vol.  i.  p.  .585.  Oomp.  kind  are  told  by  the  SiMxnish 
Be<l.  Kp.  ad  Epjbert.  9;  Cono.  Tuixm,  Valerius,  in  the  end  of  the  j 
A.D.  81  :J,  c.  50,  &c.  century  (Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  431-0) 

*  Sclirockh,  xx.  176-180;  Rettb,  ii.  too,  the  chronicle  of  Monte  Casii 
785;  Giesel.  II.  i.  15(5.  60  (Pertz,  vii.,  or  Patrol,  clxxiii.^ 

"  Capit.  7,  ap.  Hard.  iv.  914.  •  Palgrave,  Nonn.  and  Englaiu 

^  **Ut  nobis  videtur."    c.  43.  Anii^re,  ii.  365 ;  iii.  121-2.  Thf 

*  C.  48.  The  cii}ntulary  of  789  for-  of  Wettin  (see  p.  l.S(>),  in  tlie  nin 
bids  another  irregularity — consecration  turj',  marks,  as  M.  Ampere  obst-i 
without  tho  priest's  communicatincj.  important  step  in  the  progress  t 
e.  6.       «  Capit.  7  (Patrol,  cxxxiv.  30).  Dante  —  the  introduction  of  p 

y  Bed.  iii.  19;  Acta  SS.,  Jan.  IG.    matter  into  such  iiarratiYes,  a: 
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e  belief  in  purgatory,  that  in  the  utility  of  the  masses  229 
parted  grew.  Fraternities  were  formed,  especially 
aks,  to  say  a  certain  number  of  masses  for  the  soul  of 
ber  at  his  death,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  it,  or  to 
•  the  purchase  of  them  by  a  payment,  which  in  Eng- 
alled  Houlscot.^  The  performance  of  these  masses  be- 
mportant  source  of  income  to  the  clergy,  and  is 
as  such  by  Chrodegang's  rule.°  Additional  altars 
is  account  erected  in  churches,  which  before  had  only 
>es  were  also  used  in  order  to  obtain  temporal  benefits, 
r  weather  or  seasonable  rain.® 

;reater  strictness  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's-day 
illy  been  introduced  into  the  church,*^  and  occupations 
ncils  of  the  sixth  century  had  vindicated  against  a 
tendency,^  were  now  forbidden  as  contrary  to  the 
the  day,  which  it  became  usual  to  ground  on  the 
amandment.^  Many  canons  throughout  this  period, 
y  after,  enact  that  it  should  be  kept  by  a  cessation 
rade,  husbandry,  or  other  manual  labour.  No  law- 
narkets  may  be  held,  men  are  to  refrain  from  hunting, 
ast  not  sew,  embroider,  weave,  card  wool,  beat  flax, 
p,  or  publicly  wash  clothes.'  No  journeys  were  to  be 
3pt  such  as  were  unavoidable ;  and  these  were  to  be 
j(i  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  duty  of  attending  the 
vice.J  Theodore  of  Canterbury  states  that  the  Greeks 
itins  agree  in  doing  no  work  on  Sunday ;  that  they  do 
de,  drive,  except  to  church,  hawk,  or  bathe ;  that  the 
)  not  write  in  public,  although  at  home  they  write 
to  their  convenience.''  Penalties  were  enacted  against 
Didd  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Thus  the  council 
le,  in  589,  condemns  a  freeman  to  pay  six  aolidi,  and  230 
eceive  a  hundred  lashes.^    Ina,  king  of  Wessex  (a.d. 


)f  them  as  vehicles  of  per- 

Veta  SS.  Ben.  III.  Ixxxvi. 
1^0,  8.  V.  Fraterm'tas  ; 
,  C.  282  ;  Rettb.  ii.  788-9. 
3o  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben. 

d  Mabin.  III.  Iv.-lvi. 
,  XX.  182;  Rettb.  ii.  788. 
.  p.  36H. 

Aurel.  III.  A.D.  538,  c.  28. 
ey's  Biimpton  Lectures,  ed. 

tiac.  A.D.  585,  c.  1 ;  Cone. 
.589,0.4;  Greg.Ep.ix.  I; 


Cone.  Cabil.  I.  a.d.  650,  c.  18 ;  Cone. 
Clovesli.  A.D.  747,  c.  14;  Capit.  a.d. 
789,  c.  80;  Cone.  Foroj.  a.d.  796  (?), 
c.  13;  Theodulph.  Cap.  24  (Hard.  iv. 
917);  Cone.  Arel.  a.d.  813,  c.  16; 
Cone.  Cubil.  a.d.  813,  c  50;  Cone. 
Mogunt.  A.D.  813,  c.  37;  Laws  of 
North umbiian  Priests,  in  Thorpe,  421, 
No.  55,  &c. 

i  The  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
836,  suggests  that  marria^s  should  not 
be  celebrated  on  Sunday,  lii.  18. 

^  PoBnitentiale,  c.  8  (Patrol,  xcix.), 

1  C.  4. 
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088-725),  direotfl  that,  if  a  serf  work  on  the  Lord's-day  by  his 
master's  order,  he  shall  be  free  ;  if  at  his  own  will,  he  shall  pay ! 
a  fine  or  shall  "  suffer  in  his  hide."  "    Tlie  council  of  Bergham* 
stead  (a.d.  G96)  enacts  that  a  freeman  breaking  the  rest  of  the 
day  shall  undergo  the  heahfang^  and  imposes  a  heavy  fine  on  a 
master  who  shall  make  his  servant  work  between  the  sunset  of  ; 
Saturday  and  that  of  Sunday.®    The  authority  of  pretended 
velations  was  called  in  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Lord's- 
day.    It  appears  that  this  was  the  object  of  a  letter  which  was^j 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  788,  and  of  which  Charid- 
magne,  in  his  capitulary  of  the  following  year,  orders  the  gap- 
pression  ;p  and  the  same  pious  fraud,  or  something  of  the  same 
kind,  was  employed  in  England.*^    Under  Louis  the  Fiou^^' 
councils  are  found  speaking  of  judgments  by  which  persons  had 
been  punished  for  working  on  the  Lord's-day — some  had  bed  ' 
struck  by  lightning,  some  lamed  in  their  members,  some  redaced  \ 
to  ashes  by  visible  fire.  The  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor  ' 
himself,  are  desired  to  show  a  good  example  by  a  right  observ- 
ance of  the  day.*" 

But  notwithstanding  the  increased  severity  as  to  the  Lord's- 
day,  the  idea  of  identifying  it  with  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  con- 
demned. Grejrory  the  Great  speaks  of  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
Antichrist,  who,  he  says,  will  require  the  observance  of  both 
days — of  the  sabbath,  for  the  sake  of  Judaism  ;  of  the  Lord's- 
day,  becaiLso  he  will  pretend  to  rival  the  Saviour  s  resurrection. 
Gregory  goes  on  to  notice  the  srucples  of  some  who  held  that  it 
was  wrong  to  wash  the  body  on  the  Lord's-day.  It  is  allowed, 
he  says,  for  necessity,  although  not  for  luxury,  alike  on  this  and 
on  other  days,  and  he  adds  a  curious  attempt  at  scriptural 
proof."*  Tlie  councils  of  Lestines  and  Verne  censure  an  ex- 
treme rigour  in  the  observance  of  the  day,  as  "  belonging  rather 
to  Jewish  superstition  than  to  Christian  duty."  * 

The  Lord's-day  was  commonly  considered  to  begin  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  to  reach  to  the  corresponding  hour  on  Sunday* 

"  C.  3,  in  Thorpe,  la ;  Ccunp.  Laws  of  Bcrsk'ud,  ntur  Maidstone. 
Edward  and  (iutlmin,  c.  7,  ib.  73.  r  Capit.  77.  Seo  above,  p.  112,  note*; 

"  •  JIc4i1sfang ' — i.  e.  a  iierh-cafrji — pro-  Mabill.  Annal.  ii.  493. 
porly  a  sort  of  pillory ;  but  as  this  was       ^  SSotmies,  A.  S.  C.  257. 
very  early  diausjed,  the  word  came  to       '  Cone.  Paris.  VI.  a.d.  829,  i.  50:  iii. 

mean  a  tine  or  pecuniary  coiuniutation  10;  Cone.  Worrnat.  a.d.  820,c.  11  (Perti, 

for  the  ij^noininy,  graduatetl  according  Leges,  i.).  •  Ep.  xiii.  I. 

to  the  otf«  ndcr'.s  rank.    See  Thor|K*,       '  Omc.  Liptin.  a.d.  743  (Hani,  iii 

GloHsjiry  to  Ancient  l^aws  and  Insti-  1024-C) ;  Cone.  Vem.  a.d.  755.  c.  li 

tutcH.  (IVrtz,  Leges,  i.). 

»  C.  10-12  (Thorpe,  17).    The  plaeo       "  Capit.  a.d.  789,  c.  15  (Pertz,  Logea 

of  this  council  is  supposed  to  have  becu  i.  57) ;  Cone.  Francof.  aj).  794,  c.  21. 
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we  have  seen,  was  the  length  of  the  labourer's  rest  in  231 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Berghamstead  (a.d.  696) ; 
he  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it  was  extended,  and 
from  nones  (3  p.m.)  on  Saturday  to  the  dawn  of 

he  festival  of  All  Saints  (which  was  intended  to  make 
le  defects  in  the  celebration  of  saints  individually  ^)  has 
aerally  connected  with  the  beginning  of  this  period^ 
)niface  IV.  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Pantheon  at  Bome 
x;as,  and  consecrated  it  as  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad 
r  in  609.*  It  would,  however,  appear  that  a  festival  of 
on  May  13,  which  arose  out  of  the  consecration  of  the 
1,  has  been  confounded  with  All  Saints'  day  (Nov.  1), 
the  latter  was  not  observed  at  Home  until  the  eighth 
It  was  raised  to  the  first  class  of  festivals,  and  was 
!nded  for  general  celebration,  by  Gregory  IV.  in  835.* 
ast,  the  Sunday  after  Whitsunday  had  been  connected 
)  memory  of  all  saints  as  early  as  the  time  of  St 
om.* 

rowing  reverence  for  the  blessed  Virgin  led  to  an  in- 
'  festivals  dedicated  to  her.  The  "  Presentation  in  the 
'  became  the  "  Purification  of  St.  Mary."  Her  Nativity 
was  already  celebrated  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
d  her  own  "  Presentation"  (i.e.  her  supposed  dedication 
rvice  of  the  temple)  was  established  as  a  festival  in  the 
hurch  (Nov.  21),  although  it  was  not  adopted  in  the 
il  the  fourteenth  century.*'  In  Spain,  the  appearance 
ed  to  Ildefonsus  of  Toledo  led  to  the  institution  of 
cpectation  of  St.  Mary "  (Dec.  18).*  The  Assumption 
i)  was  also  now  introduced.  In  the  silence  of  Scripture 
B  blessed  Virgin's  death,  legends  on  the  subject  had 
At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431),  she 
)osed  to  have  spent  her  last  years  with  St.  John  in  that 

t1,  A.  S.  C.  i.  310-1.  Gregory  111.  (iil  272-3). 

)-Alciiinua  de  Div.  Officiis,31  *  Gavanti,  Thes.  Sac.  Riiuiim,  ii.  243, 

).  ed.  Aug.  Vindel.  1763;  Martene,  iii. 

la.  135 ;  Baron.  607. 1 ;  Ore-  215.   See  Durand.  Kationale,  vii.  33. 

14-20.   The  year  is  not  quite  •  Angusti,  iii.  271 ;  Giesel.  1.  cit 

ee  Acta  SS.  Aug.  25,  pp.  *»  Martene,  iii.  Ill;    Augusli.  iii. 
105. 

II.  i.  IGO-l.    See  Beleth,  «  Martene,  iii.  217;    Augusti,  iii. 

127  (Patrol,  ccii.) ;  Martene,  107. 

igusti  seems  to  be  wrong  in  See  above,  p.  63;  Pseudo-Liutprand. 

Uiat  the  festivals  are  the  Chron.  a.d.  657  (Patrol,  cxxxvi.  1019)  ; 

that  the  celebration  was  Baron.  657.  56,  and  Pagi.  xi  509 ; 

fix)m  May  to  November  by  Martene.  i.  199. 
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city,  and  to  have  been  interred  in  the  church  where  the  o 
met.  But  afterwards  it  came  to  be  believed  that  she  hac 
buried  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  thence  had 
232  cauglit  up  to  heaven.  From  this  tale,  which  originate( 
conjecture  of  Epiphanius  that  she  never  died,®  and  was 
wards  supported  by  sermons  falsely  ascribed  to  Jerom 
Augustine,  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  took  its  rise.'  ] 
of  the  capitularies  it  is  mentioned  as  a  subject  for  inquiry ; 
the  observance  of  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Mei 
813.**  The  other  festivals  named  in  the  same  canon  are — ] 
with  the  week  following,  Ascension-day,  Whitsunday  an* 
week  after  it>  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Pet€ 
St.  Paul,  St  Michael,  St.  Eemigius,  St  Martin,  St  Ai 
four  days  at  Christmas,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphanj 
the  Purification ;  with  the  dedication  of  each  church,  an 
feasts  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  whose  relics  are  pree 
in  the  diocese  or  parish.^  This  last  provision  containe( 
germ  of  a  great  multiplication  of  festivals,  which  natural! 
sued  as  saints  of  local  fame  became  more  generally  celeh 
and  as  their  relics  became  more  widely  dispersed.^ 

The  council  of  Mentz  also  sanctions  the  celebration  ( 
Ember-weeks,™  which  was  now  generally  established. 

(6.)  The  superstitions  connected  with  an  excess  of  revc 
for  saints  were  continually  on  the  increase.    Stories  of  ^ 
ill  which  saints  appeared,  and  of  miracles  performed  by 
are  found  in  immense  profusion — so  great,  indeed,  that 


•  Hcer.  Ixxviii.  II. 

f  Giesel.  TI.  i.  157-160;  vi.  557-8. 
Gregory  of  Tours  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  authority  for  the  Assumption  (Do 
Gloria  Martynim,  i.  4 ;  Augusti,  iii.  1 13). 
Arculf,  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  centiur,  says  that 
the  Virgin  was  buried  in  the  valley  of 
Jehosliaphat,  but  that  how  or  by  whom 
her  body  was  removed,  and  in  what 
place  she  awaits  the  resurrection,  no 
man  kno  weth  (Adnmnan.  de  Locis  Sanctis, 
13;  l*atrol.  Ixxxviii.).  In  the  eighth 
century  Willibald,  an  English  pilgrim 
(or  his  biographer),  says  Uiat  she  died 
in  Jerusnlem,  and  that  angels  carried 
her  away  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  to  Paradise  (Willib.  Peregri- 
iifttio,  c.  8,  ap.  Canis.  ii.  112;  cf. 
Andr.  Cretens.  in  Dormitioncm  S.  Mar., 
Patrol.  Gr.  xcvii.  1057;  Bemwrdi  Mo- 
nachi  Itinerarium,  a.d.  870,  Patrol.  Lat. 
cxxi.  572).  Beleth,  in  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  says  tlmt  his  contem- 


porary Elizabeth  of  Schonau  (fo; 
see  vol.  iii.  p.  206)  professed  1 
been  informed  in  a  vision  tl 
Virgin's  body  was  "assumed* 
days  after  the  **  assumption '' 
soul ;  but  that  a  tract  which  El 
wrote  on  the  subject  had  not  ] 
the  sanction  of  Rome.  (Rationt) 
Patrol,  ceil.)  The  term  assun 
used  of  the  death  of  saints, 
implying  anything  miraculous 
Ducange,  s.  v. 

**  Interrogandum  relinquimu 
segis.  Capitul.  i.  158,  ed.  Biiluzc 
The  date  is  pr.  bably  809  (Pij>er 
dcs  Grossen  Kalendarium/  70, 
1858).  The  Assumption  is  in 
magne's  Calendar  of  781,  ib.  27. 
^  C.  36. 

*  "Parochia."  See  an  Engl 
in  Alfred's  Laws,  c.  43  (Thorpe 
There  is  much  infonnation  oi 
matters  in  Piper's  pamphlet,  cite< 

^  Sc  hrockh.  xx.  140.  ' 
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contemporaries  began  to  murmur.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
iographer  of  St.  Hildulf,  abbot  of  Moyen-Moutier,  in  the 
8,°  who  died  in  707,  that  the  death  of  one  of  his  monks 
!  Spinulus  was  followed  by  a  number  of  miracles.  Three 
d  springs  burst  forth  in  the  abbey  garden,  and  crowds  of  233 

were  attracted  to  the  place.  Hildulf  understood  the  ad- 
;e8  which  his  house  was  likely  to  derive  from  the  offerings 
^rims ;  but  he  feared  that  the  monks  might  be  drawn 
rom  their  proper  work  to  attend  to  earthly  business.  He 
)re  knelt  down  at  the  tomb  of  Spinulus,  and,  after  having 
d  God  for  the  assurance  of  his  brother  s  beatification, 
d  the  deceased  monk,  by  the  obedience  which  he  had 
liim  while  alive,  to  save  the  society  from  the  threatened 
Spinulus  complied;  the  springs  dried  up,  and  the 
ee  ceased.**  Other  stories  might  be  produced,  which  show 
ome  persons  felt  the  general  craving  after  miracles  to  be 
lesome  in  its  effects,  even  where  they  did  not  venture  to 
m  the  reality  of  the  wonders  which  were  reported.^ 

passion  for  relics  was  more  and  more  developed.  The 

council  of  Nicaea  orders  that  no  church  should  be  con- 
d  without  some  relics,  and  imputes  a  disregard  of  them  to 
)ponent8  of  images ;  *i  but  these,  as  we  have  seen,*"  were 
3  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  odium.  Belies  of  our 
nd  of  his  virgin  mother,  the  most  precious  class  of  all,  were 
ilied.  The  seamless  coat  and  the  napkin  which  had  bound 
.viour's  head  in  the  sepulchre  were  each  supposed  to  be 
red  in  more  than  one  place.'  Among  the  treasures  of  the 
bery  of  Centulles,*  under  abbot  Angilbert,  who  died  in  801, 
'agmentfi  of  the  manger  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid,  of  the 

lighted  at  his  birth,  of  his  vesture  and  sandals,  of  the 
>n  which  He  sat  when  he  fed  the  five  thousand,  of  the 
3f  the  three  tabernacles,  of  the  bread  which  He  gave  to 
x^iples,  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  sponge ;  with  portions 

;wo  lives  of  him  (c.  3,  Patrol,  of  Lyons,  about  the  middle  of  the 

a  88.,  Jul.  ii.  p.  217).  and  in  a  ninth  century,  speaks  of  pretended  mi- 

3  in  IVAchery's  8picilegium  (ii.  racles,  and  of  impostures  practised  by 

is  said  to  haye  held  tlie  arch-  pretended   demoniacs.    (Inter  Opera 

?k  of  Treves  before  retiring  to  Agoburdi,  ii.  142-3.) 

astery :  but  the  authorities  are  *>  C.  7.           'P.  163. 

and  this  is  a  mistake.   (Kettb.  •  Schrockh,  xx.  121-4.    Angusti  (x. 

K  523.   8ee  Mabill.  Annal.  i.  149)  quotes  from  Heideg^r  de  Pere- 

;  Acta  88. 1.  c.)  grinat.  Relig.,  a  curious  list  of  multi- 

,  Hildulphi,  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  88.  plied  relics  connected  with  our  Lord. 

478-9.  *  This   monastery,  near  Abbeville, 

Mabill.    ib.    III.    Ixxxviii. ;  afterwards  took  tho  name  of  its  founder, 

[»,  XX.  1 16-7.    Amnio,  bishop  8t.  Riquier. 
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of  the  blessed  Virgin's  milk,  of  her  hair,  her  dress,  ao 
cloak."  In  honour  of  the  cross  were  instituted  festivalB 
Invention  and  Exaltation/ 

Other  relics  were  also  diligently  sought  for,  and  were  1 
prized.  Not  only  are  saints  said  to  have  appeared,  as  in  i 
234  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  resting-places  ol 
remains,y  but  it  was  believed  that  sometimes,  in  aDSv 
earnest  prayer,  relics  were  sent  down  from  heaven.*  A 
impulse  was  given  to  this  kind  of  superstition  when,  c 
approach  of  the  Lombards  to  Some,  in  761,  Pope  Paul  re: 
the  bodies  of  saints  from  their  tombs  outside  the  c 
churches  within  the  walls.*  The  Prankish  records  of  ih 
abound  in  accounts  of  the  translation  of  relics  to  various 
in  France,  and  of  the  solemnities  with  which  they  we 
ceived.*^  The  very  connexion  with  Bome.was  supposed  to 
a  sanctity  and  a  miraculous  power.  Thus  it  is  related  tha 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  a  contemporary  of  Charles  Martel,  1 
got  possession  of  three  sponges  which  had  been  used  in  ^ 
the  pope's  table,  divided  them  into  little  morsels,  whi 
caused  his  soldiers  to  swallow  before  a  battle ;  that  no 


"  Vita  8.  Aiigilberti.  c.  9,  ap.  Mabill. 
V.  113-4;  Chron.  OentuU.  ii.  5  (Patrol, 
clxxiv.).  See  D'Achery,  n.  in  Guib. 
Novijj.,  Patrol,  clvi.  1044 ;  Muiat.  Antiq. 
Itol.  V.  8-14. 

»  Schriickh.  xx.  120.    See  p.  33. 

y  Thus  Pope  Paachal  I.  (a.d.  817-824) 
8tatc>8  that  one  day  when  he  had  fallen 
asleep  during  the  psalnnidy  before  St. 
Peter's  tomb,  St.  Cecilia  appeared  to 
him,  assuring  him  that,  alUiough  the 
Lombards  under  Aistulf  had  sought  for 
her  body,  the  vulgar  belief  of  their 
having  found  it  was  quite  incorrect, 
and  that  the  discovery  was  reserved  for 
him.  The  body  was  found  accordingly 
among  the  papal  graves  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Oallistus,  and  was  translated 
to  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Tras- 
tevere.  •  Paschal.  Ep.  i.  (Patrol,  cii.)  : 
oomp.  Anastas.  216 ;  Acta  SS.  Mai.  14,  pp. 
396-7;  Do  Kossi.  Koma  Sott(;rr.  i.  257. 

»  Sclmickh,  XX.  125.    •  Anastas.  173. 

^  In  answer  to  the  archchaplain  Ful- 
nvd,  who  had  a^ed  for  the  body  of  a 
saint.  Pope  Adrian  says  that  he  had 
been  deterred  by  revelations  from  dis- 
turbing any  more  bodies,  but  informs 
him  where  one  which  had  formerly 
been  granted  might  perhaps  be  obtained 
(Bouquet,  v.  560).  Among  Kinhard's 
works  (ii.  176-377,  ed.  Teulet)  is  a  tract 
on  the  translation  of  two  saints  named 
Maroellinus  and  Peter  (a.p.  829).  which 


gives  a  very  curious  view  of  ti 
tices  of  relio-hunters  and  of  th< 
stitions  connected  with  the  venei 
relics.  Einhard's  agents  stole  th 
by  nighf  from  a  church  at  B( 
act  which  appears  to  have  been  i 
as  quite  lawful  in  such  cases.  (S 
J).  368.)  Of  the  miracles  wli 
lowed,  one  specimen  may  be  gi 
deacon,  who  was  charged  to  o 
portion  of  the  relics  as  a  presi 
Einliard  to  a  monastery,  stopper 
his  horses  in  a  meadow.  Forth 
occupier  of  the  land  appeared — j 
back,  who86  face  was  swollen  b} 
toothache — armed  with  a  pitchi 
beside  himself  with  rage  on  ac 
the  trespass.  In  answer  to  his 
the  deacon  told  him  that  he  v 
better  to  kneel  down  before  tl 
and  pray  for  the  cure  of  his  to 
The  man  laid  down  his  pitchf 
obeyed;  and  when  he  rose  up 
few  minutes,  his  fivce  was  rt'duc 
natural  size,  and  he  was  freed 
from  his  toothache  but  from 
formity  (pp.  328-330).  St.  W 
dealt  more  severely  with  a  ch 
remonstrated  against  a  similar 
He  deprived  him  of  the  power  ( 
ing,  and  the  man  suiTefed  horri 
the  suint,  on  revisiting  tlie  pb 
a  vear,  released  him.  Vita  S. 
(Mabill.  iii.  612-3). 
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0  had  pcutaken  was  wounded,  and  that  while  375,000 
were  slain  in  one  day,  the  duke's  losses  throughout  the 
inted  to  only  1500  men.*^ 

magne  repeatedly  condemns  some  ecclesiastical  super- 
is  well  as  those  of  the  heathens  whom  he  subdued.  He 
le  yeneration  of  fictitious  saints  and  doubtful  martyrs ;  ^ 
nation  or  worship  of  any  but  such  as  the  church  had 
d,  or  the  erection  of  memorials  to  them  by  the  way- 
e  circulation  of  apocryphal  or  questionable  narratives 236 
luction  of  new  names  of  angels,  in  addition  to  those  for 
3re  is  authority — Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael.^  The 
f  Mentz  forbids  the  translation  of  the  bodies  of  saints, 
th  permission  from  the  sovereign  and  the  bishops.** 
iary  lives  of  saints  were  now  produced  in  wonderful 
«,  and  were  the  most  popular  literature  of  the  times, 
on  to  their  falsehood  *  (which,  where  consciously  intro- 
ay  have  been  held  excusable  by  the  writers  for  the 
he  expected  good  eflfects),  and  to  their  enforcement  of 
Tors  which  had  grown  upon  the  church,  they  carried 
B  of  men  to  look  for  visible  prosperity  and  chastisement 

to  individual  desert  in  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
Yet  the  evil  of  such  legends  was  not  without  a  large 
ition  of  good.  They  set  forth  the  power  of  religion,  not 
liracles  but  in  selfAienial  and  renunciation  of  earthly 
In  contrast  with  the  rudeness  and  selfishness  which 

prevailed,  they  presented  examples  which  taught  a 
gentleness  and  self-sacrifice,  of  purity,  of  patience,  of 
jrod  and  man,  of  disinterested  toil,  of  forgiveness  of 

L  155.  legend — "  Ce  r^cit,  souvent  merveillenz, 

..D.  789,  e.  42.  que  penonne  ne  fahriqtie  eciemmentj  et  que 

"rancof.  a.d.  794,  c.  42.  tmU  le  monde  alt&e  et  falnfie  sans  le 

.D.  789.  c.  77.  vouloir"  (i.  310-1;  cf.  ii.  355-6).  M. 

16.    Tbiii  professes  to  bo  Alfred  Maury,  in  liis  'Essai  sur  lea 

»n  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  372  ?),  Legendes    Pieuaee    du    Moyen-Age ' 

;h,  however,  prohibits  all  (Paris,  1843) — an  able  and  learned  book, 

>f  ancels.    The  new  turn  but  written  on  the  principles  of  Strauss 

prohibition  may  have  been  — traces  the  fictions  of  the  hagiologists  . 

iinst  such  teachers  as  Adel-  to  three  causes— (1.)  The  attempt  to 

above,  p.  112.)    Among  assimilate  the  lives  of  their  subjects  to 

stitions  which  are  forbid-  that  of  our  Lord  or  to  tliose  of  scripture 

he  baptising  of  bells  (sec  saints.   (2.)  The  mistake  of  understand- 

6).  the  practices  of  divina-  iiig  literally  things  which  were  said  in 

tilege  (Cap.  a.d.  789,  c  64),  a  hgurutive  sense— «.(/.,  where  a  spiritual 

;>loymeiit  of  charms  against  was  represented  as  a  bodily  cure.  C3.) 

men  or  in  cattle.    Cone.  The  invention  of  stories  in  order  to 

813,  c.  42.  explain  symbols,  of  which   the  real 

L.D.  813).  meaning  had  been  lost.  As  to  this  last, 

confess  my  inability  to  ac-  see  also  Dollinger,  *  Hippolytus  u.  Kal- 

jnp^i^'a  definition  of  the  liatus,'  63.  Fleury,  Disc.  ii.  3. 
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enemies,  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.   The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  legend  exhibited  the  saint  triumphant  after 
his  earthly  troubles,  yet  still  interested  in  his  brethren  who  were 
engaged  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  manifesting  his  interest  by 
interpositions  in  their  behalf!   And  above  all  there  was  the  con- 
tinual inculcation  of  a  Providence  watching  over  all  the  aflhiiv 
of  men,  and  ready  to  protect  the  innocent,  or  to  recompeua 
and  avenge  their  suflTerings.™  i 
236    (7.)  Even  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  some  of  the  evfli 
attendant  on  the  general  practice  of  pilgrimage  had  been  noticed 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  others ;  °  and  strong  complaints  of  i 
like  kind  cx)ntinue  to  be  found  from  time  to  time.    Gregory  tbe 
Great  tells  Kusticiana,  a  lady  of  the  imperial  court,  that,  vhiie  j 
she  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Sinai,  her  affections  had  been  ' 
at  Constantinople,  and  expresses  a  suspicion  that  the  holy  ob-  : 
jects  which  she  had  seen  with  her  bodily  eyes  had  made  no  im-  * 
pression  on  her  heart.^   But  the  idle  spirit  in  which  pilgrimagai 
were  often  undertaken  was  not  the  worst  mischief  connected 
with  them.    Boniface  writes  to  archbishop  Cuthbert^  that  of  the 
multitude  of  English  women  who  flocked  to  Borne,  only  a  few 
escaped  the  ruin  of  their  virtue ;  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  town 
of  Lombardy  or  France  in  which  some  dishonoured  English  nun 
or  other  female  pilgrim  had  not  taken  up  her  abode,  and  by  her 
misconduct  brought  disgrace  on  the  church  of  her  native  laud.' 
Another  unhappy  effect  of  pilgrimages  was,  that  for  the  sake  d 
it  bishops  and  abbots  absented  themselves  for  years  from  their 
proper  spheres  of  labour,  to  the  great  injury  of  religion  and  dis- 
cipline among  those  committed  to  their  care.^^ 

From  Britain,  pilgrimages  were  most  commonly  made  \0 
Home,  where  the  English  had  a  quarter  of  their  own,  known,  afl 
the  biographer  of  the  popes  informs  us,  by  the  Saxon  name  oi 
the  Burg.^  Some  pilgrims  from  our  island  even  found  theii 
way  to  the  Holy  Land.*  In  Franco,  the  chief  place  of  pilgrim- 
age was  tlio  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours  ;  but  tho  resort  fron: 
that  country  to  llonie  became  greater  after  the  accession  of  tlu 
Carol ingian  dynasty.  Tho  lives  of  pilgrims  were  regardeii  at 
sacred  ;  many  hospitals  were  built  for  their  reception,* — among 

™  Guizot,  Lootifro  17;  L6bell/(in'pfor  f  Annstas.  211;  Paul.  Wiirnof.  vi.  37 

V.  Touw,'  388 ;  AmiK'n*,  ii.  3G0 ;  iSto-       "  Sot)  tho  Lives  of  tho  Saxon  Willi 

phen'u  J>eoturt*s,  i.  142.  buhl,  nfterwards  tho  first  bishop  o 

"  Vol.  i.  p.  3(>9.  Eiclistoilt,  and  prolwibly  th«  fume  will 

"  Ep.  iv.  4<>.  Willibahl  tho  biographer  of  St.  Ikfliifaot 

I'  Ep.      (rutrul.  Ixxxix.).  in  Cunisins.  ii.  loo,  seqq. 

Fk'ury,  Difci*.  ii.  i  (jjipit.  Iian*j:i>bar(l.  a.i».  7><2,  o.  lo. 
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le  for  Latin  pilgrims,  which  was  founded  at  Jerusalem 
lemagne."    The  emperor  in  802  orders  that  no  one 

rich  or  poor,  shall  refuse  to  pilgrims  a  roof,  fire,  and 
ad  encourages  those  who  can  afford  more  to  greater 
ty  by  a  consideration  of  the  recompense  which  Scrip- 
nises.^  There  are,  however,  canons  against  some  of  the 
onnected  with  pilgrimage.  The  cK)uneil  of  Verne,  in 
Ljrs  that  monks  shall  not  be  allowed  to  wander  to  Rome 
their  abbot's  consenty  The  council  of  Chalons,  in  813,  237 
he  clergy  to  go  either  to  Bome  or  to  Tours  without 
m  their  bishop ;  and  while  it  acknowledges  the  benefit 
mage  for  those  who  have  confessed  their  sins  and  have 

directions  for  penance,  who  amend  their  lives,  give 
d  practise  devotion,  it  denounces  the  error  of  such  as 

pilgrimage  a  license  to  sin,  and  begs  the  emperor  to 
uisures  against  a  common  practice  of  nobles  who  ex- 
om  their  dependents  the  means  of  paying  the  expense 
own  pilgrimages.* 

ne  cases,  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  grievous  sin 
idemned  by  way  of  penance  to  leave  their  country,  and 
wander  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
particular  place.  These  penitents  were  furnished  with 
rom  their  bishops,  which  at  once  made  known  their 
i  bespoke  the  charity  of  Christians  for  them.  Many  of 
tre  loaded  with  chains,  or  with  rings  which  ate  into  the 
1  inflicted  excessive  torture.*  Ethel wulf,  the  father  of 
he  Great,  at  his  visit  to  Rome  in  855,  obtained  from 
t  III.  the  privilege  that  no  Englishman  should  ever  be 
to  leave  his  own  country  for  this  sort  of  penance  ;**  but 
fore  his  time  impostors  had  found  their  account  in 
aked  and  in  irons  under  the  pretence  of  having  been 
d  to  pilgrimage  for  some  fearful  crime.  The  capitulary 
3rbids  such  vagabonds  to  roam  about  the  country,  and 
I  that  those  who  have  really  been  guilty  of  some  great 
asual  offence  may  perform  their  penance  better  by 
ag  in  one  place.*^ 

idi  Itincrariimi,  a.d.  870,  in  Th.  Rudborne.  Hist.  Winton.,  ia 

u.  57*2.  Wharton,  i.  202 ;  Lingard,  H.  E.  i.  177. 

Aqui«gr.  A.D.  802,  c.  27.  According  to  Gaimar,  this  prinlcgowas 

»  Co.  44-5.  obtained  for  the  English  by  Canute,  on 
38  of  this  aitj  found  as  early  as  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1027  or  1031  (Mon. 
•  Tours,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth    Hist.  Brit.  821). 

Oe  Glor.  Confess.  87  ;  sec  Mar-       «  C.  78:  of.  Capit.  a.d.  802.  c.  45. 
3 ;  Ducange,  s.v.  reregrinalio.    See  Gregorov.  iii.  87-8, 
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(8.)  The  discipline  of  the  church  in  deiskliiig  with  sin  vn 
regulated  by  penitential  books.  These  books  were  of  e 
origin ;  the  earliest  of  them  was  drawn  up  by  John,  patria 
Constantinople,  the  antagonist  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  ^  tl 
in  the  western  church  was  that  which  is  commonly  ascri 
Theodore,  the  Greek  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  ob 
the  writer,  whose  book  soon  gained  a  great  authority  in  tl 
tinental  churches  as  well  as  in  England,*  was  to  reduce  p 
to  something  practicable,  as  the  impossibility  of  fulfillii 
requirements  of  the  ancient  canons  had  led  to  a  general  e 
238  or  disregard  of  them.^  WTiile  the  penalties  which  he  apf 
wei*e  at  least  as  severe  as  in  earlier  times,  a  scheme  of  con 
tion  was  introduced ;  for  example,  a  certain  amount  of  : 
might  be  redeemed  by  the  recitation  of  a  prescribed  nun 
psalms.  From  this  the  transition  was  easy  to  a  system  ol 
niary  commutations  ^ — a  system  recommended  by  the  a 
of  the  wehr.^  That  institution  had  been  extended  fr 
original  character  of  a  composition  for  life  to  the  case  of 
bodily  injuries,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  limb,  an  eye,  a  fing( 
tooth  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  fixed  pecimiary  fine ;  ^  a 
principle  was  now  introduced  into  the  j^enitentials, 
offences  were  rated  in  a  scale  both  of  exercises  and  of 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  civil  damages.  As  yet,  h( 
these  payments  were  not  regarded  as  a  source  of  profit 
church,  but  were  to  bo  given  to  the  poor,  according  to  th 
tent's  discretion.^  In  England,  the  rich  were  able  to 
themselves  in  their  penance  by  associating  with  themsi 
number  of  poor  persons  for  the  performance  of  it.  E 
means,  it  was  possible  to  clear  oflf  seven  years  of  ])ei 
within  a  week ;  and,  although  the  practice  was  condem 
the  council  of  Cloveshoo,™  it  was  afterwards  formall; 
tioued." 


*  Schrookh,  xx.  146-7.  John's  Peni- 
tential id  in  the  Appendix  to  Morinus, 
De  Pcenit.  77,  seqq. ;  and  in  the  Patrol. 
Gr.  Ixxxviii.  For  the  western  Peni- 
tentiala,  sec  Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  179- 
182. 

"  Murat.  Antiq.  v.  711 ;  Liugnrd, 
A.  S.  C.  i.  33o.  It  is  in  Thorp*>,  277, 
B«^qq.,  and  (with  illustrations  by  Petit) 
in  vol.  xcix.  of  the  Putrologia.  *  But  it 
is  said  tliat  the  so-called  Penitential  of 
Theodore  is  now  discovered  to  be  a  com- 
pilation executed  in  the  Prankish 
kingdom  during  tlie  ninth  century. 
Herzog,  ii.  464-6. 


'  Planck,  ii.  292 ;  Rettb.  iu  * 

K  Theodorc.  in  Thorpe,  3U9-; 
Egbert,  c.  2  (Wilkins,  i.  115) 
AjQtiq.  V.  742 ;  Lingnrd,  A.  5^  C 

^  Planck,  ii.  296 ;  lU  ttb.  ii.  7: 
See  a]x)ve,  p.  207. 

*  See  Alfred's  Laws,  in  Thor 
Perry,  43(5. 

^  Planck,  il  330;  Riittb.  i 
Grimm,  Deut^jche  Rtvhtsnlt* 
601-4,  Gcitting.  1828.    "  a.d. 

»  Turner,  liisL  Anglos,  iii. 
gard.  A.  S.  C.  i.  338-9.   Se<^  th 
Of  powerful  Men  "  in  Edgni 
(Thorpe,  -414-5).   The  oonclu 
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The  neceflsary  effect  of  the  new  penitential  system  was  not 
only  to  encourage  the  fatal  error  of  regarding  money  as  an  equi- 
ralent  for  sin — an  error  against  which  some  councils  protested 
k  vain,®  while  the  language  of  others  seems  to  countenance  it  ^ — 
but  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  petty  traffic  into  the  relations  of 
•nnere  with  their  God.  In  opposition  to  this  spirit  Gregory  III. 
ittd  that  canons  ought  not  to  lay  down  exactly  the  length 
rftime  which  should  be  assigned  to  penance  for  each  offence, 
hasmnch  as  that  which  avails  with  God  is  not  the  measure  of 
time  but  of  sorrow.**  The  council  of  Chalons  denounces  the 
Knitential  books,  of  which  it  says  that  "  the  errors  are  certain 
ud  the  authors  uncertain  ;  "  it  charges  them  with  "  sewing  239 
nllows  to  all  arm-holes/'  and  requires  that  penance  should  be 
mtored  to  the  footing  of  the  ancient  canons ; '  and  there  are 
limilar  passages  in  other  French  councils  of  the  ninth  and 
lenth  centuries.* 

Confession  of  secret  sins  was  much  insisted  on ;  but  the 
priest  was  regarded  rather  as  an  adviser  than  as  a  judge,  and  the 
bnn  of  his  absolution  was  not  judicial  bat  precatory.*  Abso- 
lution was  usually  given  immediately  after  confession,  and  the 
prescribed  penance  was  left  to  be  performed  afterwards,  so  that, 
i^hereas  in  earlier  ages  the  penitents  had  been  excluded  for  a 
time  from  the  full  communion  of  the  church,  they  now  remained 
in  it  throughout." 

The  penalty  of  excommunication  became  in  the  Frankish 
church  much  more  severe  than  it  had  formerly  been.  The 
owmcil  of  Verne  lays  down  that  an  excommunicate  person 
*miist  not  enter  the  church,  nor  partake  of  food  or  drink  with 
Christian ;  neither  may  any  one  receive  his  gifts,  or  kiss 
lum,  or  join  with  him  in  prayer,  or  salute  him."  *  It  has  been 
JQpposed  that  the  new  terrors  of  this  sentence  were  borrowed 
iom  the  practice  of  the  druids,y  with  a  view  to  controlling  the 

"This  iB  the  alleviatioa  of  the  penance  Aquisgr.  a.d.  816,  c.   1,  speaks  of 

fa  man  powerful,  and  rich  iu  friends ;  pretia  pcccatorum."  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  567. 

one  not  possessing  means  may  not  4  Hard.  iii.  1870 ;  cf.  Halitgar.  Fmt 

^  proceed,  but  must  seek  it  in  him-  ad  Poeuiteut.  (Patrol,  cv.  654,  657). 

it  the  more  diligently ;  and  that  is  '  a.d.  813,  c.  38. 

io  jostebt,  that  every  one  avenge  his  ■  Giesel.  II.  i.  168.    On  the  evil  of 

m  misdeeds  on  himself,  with  dill-  the  Punitentials,  see  Martineau,  234«5 ; 

nt  hot  (compensation).    Scriptum  est  on  the  good  which  they  were  able  to 

im.  Quia  unusquisque  onus  suum  por-  effect  iu  such  ages,  there  is  an  eloquent 

iMi"  passiige  in  Mihuao,  i.  380-1. 

•  Cone.  Clovesh.  c.  26 ;  Cone.  Cabil.  *  Bingham,  xix.  ii.  5-6 ;  Rettb.  ii 

X  813,  c.  36.  738.                     «  Planck,  ii.  316. 

^  Oono.  Agath.  a.d.  506,  c.  6 ;  Cone.  »  a.d.  755,  c.  9  (Pertz,  i.  25). 

itiac.  AO).  585,  c.  4.    The  Capit.  r  Mosheim,  ii  135. 
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rude  converts  who  would  have  disregarded  a  purely  spiritual 
penalty.  The  power  of  wielding  it  must  doubtless  have  added 
greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  although  this  eflFect  did 
not  yet  apjxiar  so  fully  as  at  a  later  period. 

(9.)  The  trial  of  guilt  or  innocence  by  means  of  a  solemn 
ai)|>cal  to  heaven  had  been  practised  among  many  heathen 
nations,  including  those  of  the  north.*  The  Mosaic  law  had 
sanctioned  it  in  certain  cases ;  it  fell  in  with  the  popular  appe- 
tite for  miracles,^  and  the  church  now  for  a  time  took  the 
management  of  such  trials  iuto  her  own  hands.  The  ordeal^  or 
judgment  of  God,*'  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  where  the  guilt  of 
an  accused  person  was  clear,  but  in  cases  of  suspicion,  where 
evidence  was  wanting  or  insufficient  The  appeal  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity.  The  accuser  swore  to  the  truth  of  his 
240  charge ;  the  cu^cused  (who  for  three  days  had  been  pre])aring 
himself  by  faating  and  prayer)  asserted  his  innocence  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  he  was  adjured  in  the  most  awful  terms  not 
to  approach  the  Lord's  table  if  he  were  conscious  of  any  guilt  in 
tlie  matter  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Divine  judgment 
Both  parties  then  communicated;  and  after  this,  the  clergy 
anomted  the  instruments  with  which  the  trial  was  to  be 
made.^ 

The  ordeal  was  of  various  kinds.  That  by  Judicial  combat 
or  wager  of  battle*^  was  introduced  into  the  Burn^undian  law  by 
the  Ariun  king  Gundobald,  the  contenipomry  of  Clovis,  against 
the  remonstrances  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne.^  It  was  not  un- 
common among  the  Franks,  but  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
in  England  until  after  the  Norman  conquest.^  Pei'sons  who 
were  disqualified  for  undergoing  this  ordeal  by  age,  sex,  bodily 
weakness,  or  by  the  monastic  or  clerical  profession,  were  allowed 


K.  T.  X.  Sophficl.  Antiy.  201-7. 

For  other  iut<tmi(N's  hoc  Grimiu,  Kcrlit^i- 
altxTthiinier,  933;  Auj^i?«ti,  x.  2r)4-8. 

•  Ah  in  the  trial  of  jt^lousy.  Numb. 
V. ;  ami  in  the  casting;  of  lots.  Josh, 
vii.  Planck,  iii.  CAO. 

Onh  dl  is  tin."  wimo  wunl  us  the  ukkI- 
cni(iorman  rV/Z/t'//, judgnK  iit.  Auj^u.sti, 
X.  248;  scv  Duwmge,  s.  v.  Judivium 
Dei. 

A  collection  of  f«.»rms  used  in  the 
onlcal  is  given  in  Baluzc's  o<lition  of 
Iho  Capitularies,  and  is  R'printoil  hy 
liouipn  t,  V.  r)Ur)-(IOt),  and  in  the  Patro- 
loj^ia.  Ixxxvii.  i>21),  scijq.  See  t*K»  Mar- 
U'\\i\  ii.  332;  Mnrat.  Anti<|.,  Di-s^crt. 
38  (t.  iii.) ;  Patrol,  ejtxxviii.  1 127,  seqq. 


'J'he  fullest  oimIo  is  that  in  Athelstuie's 
laws  (which  may  bo  found  in  ThorjK,'), 
Planck,  iii.  olo. 

*^  Seii  Ducant^e,  s.  v.  Ihu  llnm  :  Mural. 
Antiq.,  I)i.s.scrt.  30 ;  W'aitz,  iv.  3C0 ; 
Grimm,  027. 

f  A.u;ol)ard  adv.  Legem  (.»undo>iahii, 

0.  13  ;  adv.  Jndi(?ium  l)ei.  c.  ;  \h\\{,  4. 
For  this  there  is  no  litual  in  llie  ehundi- 
b(M)ks.    Augusti,  X.  208. 

f  Lingnrd,  A.  S.  0.  ii.  13G;  Philli^w, 
ii.  127.  For  the  Anglo-Norman  laws 
on  this  subjfx^t,  aco  the  'Trnctatua  dc 
T-iOgibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglia?/ 

1.  ii.  c.  3,  in  Phillips'  ApjXimlix.  For 
the  early  Si'oltish  laws  as  In  the  niml»at 
and  other  ordeals,  wo  Innes,  Scotland  in 
tho  Middle  Age*,  l8o,  setjq. 
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t  by '  champions,  who  were  usually  hired,  and  were 
d  as  a  disreputable  class.^  In  like  manner  corporations 
ities  committed  their  interests  to  champions.*  In  the 
J  hot  iron,  the  accused  walked  barefoot  over  heated 
hares,^  or  (which  was  the  more  usual  form),  he  carried  ^ 
'  glowing  iron  in  his  hand  nine  times  the  length  of  his 
rbe  foot  or  the  hand  (as  the  case  might  be)  was  then  , 
ip  and  sealed  until  the  third  day,  when  it  was  examined^ 
Drding  to  its  appearance  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
as  decided.'  The  trial  of  hot  water  consisted  in  plunging 
L  into  a  boiling  caldron,  and  taking  out  a  stone,  a  ring,  241 
K5e  of  iron,  which  was  hung  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  in 
ion  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  in  question.™  That  of 
ler  was  performed  by  throwing  the  accused  into  a  pond. 


age,  s.  Campiones.  Atto, 
Vercelli,  in  the  tenth  century, 
I  that  clergymen  and  monKs 
ged  to  fight  by  proxy.  The 
mibat,  he  says,  belongs  to  lay- 
,  and  is  not  a  sure  te»t  in  any 
)e  Pressuris  flccles.,  Patrol. 
>8,  61.)  In  later  times,  the 
of  exemption  from  the  combat 

granted  by  emperors  or  other 
B  to  the  inhabitants  of  parti- 
es or  districts.  In  ScoUand, 
esses  of  royal  burghs  might 
combat  against  those  of  burghs 
t  on  subjects,  but  could  not  in 
I  be  obliged  to  grant  them  the 
[jegea  IV.  Burgarum,  c.  14,  in 
Pari,  of  Scotland,  i.  23). 
I  and  free  tenants  might  do 

proxy,  but  those  of  foul  kin 
liged  to  fight  in  person." 
85.)  Some  ecclesiastics  kept 
s  r^^larly  in  their  pay.  Thus, 
de  .Swinfield,  bishop  of  Here- 
1282  to  1317,  retained  Thomas 
s,  with  an  annual  payment  of 
*  dum  idem  Thomas  potens  est 
lugilis  exerc?ere,"  and  a  promise 

pay  and  allowances  whenever 
W8  should  bo  called  into  action, 
d  Roll,  ed.  Webb  (Camden 

125,  201,  and  Pref.  xxv.  lix. 
Qge,  ii.  65. 

iu  Muratori,  Antiq.  iv.  647, 
smoria  litis  ct  pugme  inter 
ium  S.  Prosperi  Uegionsis  et 
» Vallis  pro  bonis  in  terra  Naseti, 
udicibus  Matildie  comitissie, 
8."  The  champion  of  the 
f  was  treivted  with  gross  un- 
ind  the  judges  giivo  no  decision, 
ingc,  c.  V.  Vomeres ;  Mimit. 


Antiq.  iii.  622 ;  Qrimm.  914. 

»  Grimm.  915;  Lingard,  ii.  136. 
There  is  a  question  how  this  trial  could 
ever  have  been  successfullv  borne.  Mr. 
Soames  supposes  that  the  hand  was  for- 
tified against  the  heat  bv  some  sort  of 
preparation,  and  that  this,  with  the 
shortness  of  the  distance,  and  the  inter- 
val of  three  days  before  the  inspection, 
might  be  enough  to  account  forit(A.S.C. 
293).  Mr.  Hallam,  although  less  con- 
fidentiy,  suggests  a  like  explanation 
(M.  A.  ii.  359),  and  ancient  receipts  for 
enabling  the  hand  to  bear  fire  exist 
(Ducange,  s.w.  Ferrum  Candens ;  Miin- 
ter.  ii.  229 ;  Raumer,  v.  284).  Grimm, 
(911)  andRettberg(ii.  753)  say  tiiatthe 
trial  was  very  rarely  made,  ana  only  in 
the  case  of  persons  against  whom  the 
popular  feeling  would  be  strong  if  they 
miled.  Freemen  might  clear  themselves 
by  their  own  oath,  or  by  that  of  com- 
purgators (Ducange,  s.v.  Juramentum ; 
Grimm,  911 ;  Kemble,  i.  210),  so  tliat 
the  ordeal  would  be  left  to  slaves  (Miir- 
tene,  ii.  331)  and  to  such  women  os 
could  not  find  a  champion.  This  expla- 
nation, however,  does  not  at  all  account 
for  the  instances  of  success ;  and,  more- 
over, cases  are  recorded  in  which  the 
trial  of  hot  iron  was  endured  bymonks 
and  other  freemen  (Ducange,  s.v.  Fer- 
rum Candens;  Muratori,  in  Patrol. 
Ixxxvii.  962-4).  Planck  says  (iii.  543-6) 
tliat  in  all  recorded  instances  the  issue 
of  these  ordeals  was  favourable,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  clergy  employed  a  pious 
fraud  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  per- 
sons.   See  Augusti,  x.  273. 

"»  Ducange,  s.w.  Aqux  ferventis  Judi- 
cium ;  Grimm,  919 ;  Lingard,  \.  S.  C. 
ii.  135. 
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with  a  cord  attached  to  him,  hj  which  he  might  be  draw 
If  he  were  laden  with  weights,  sinking  was  a  proof  of  gu 
not,  it  was  held  to  prove  his  innocence."  In  the  ordeal  • 
cross  (which,  notwitibstanding  the  name  which  it  acquire 
probably  of  heathen  origin),®  the  accused  or  his  proxy  h( 
the  right  arm,  or  both  arms;  psalms  were  smig  durin 
trial,  and  the  sinking  or  trembling  of  the  arms  was  evidei 
guiIt.P  Among  other  kinds  of  ordeal  were — holding  the 
in  fire ;  walking  in  a  thin  garment  between  two  burning  p 
eating  a  cake,  which  in  England  was  called  the  carsned  ; 
receiving  the  holy  eucharist." 

Some  of  these  practices  were  condemned  after  a  time, 
the  Pious,  after  having  in  8J6  prescribed  the  trial  of  the 
as  a  means  of  deciding  between  contradictory  witnesses,*  abo 
242  it  in  the  following  year,  "  lest  that  which  hath  been  glorifi 
the  passion  of  Christ  should  through  any  man's  rashn 
brought  to  contempt."  "  Under  the  same  emperor,  the  ( 
of  cold  water  was  forbidden  in  829,*  although  in  824  it  hac 
sanctioned  by  Eugenius  II. — ^the  only  pope  who  ever 
tenanced  the  system  of  ordeals.y  Agobard,  archbishc 
Lyons,  a  strenuous  opponent  of  popular  superstitions,  addj 
to  Louis  two  tracts  against  the  judicial  combat."  He  refle 
the  heresy  of  the  Burgundian  king  who  had  sanctioned  it* 
denounces  such  duels  as  unchristian,  and  as  involving  a  I 
of  charity  more  important  than  any  good  which  cou 

"  Ducange,  s.vv.  Aquss  frigidx  Judi-  not  allowed  to  swear  (DucaDj 

cium ;  Murat.  in  Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  959 ;  Eucharistia^   p.  115).     A  cou 

Anguati,  x.  289 ;  Grimm,  523.    Hinc-  Worms,  in  868,  prescribes  that, 

mar  combats  the  objection  raised  by  the  covery  of  theft  in  a  monastery, 

opponents  of  ordeals,  that  (when  there  monks  should  communicato  (c.  1 

were  no  weights)  the  guiltjr  ought  to  tins  was  afterwards  forbidden  as 

sink,  and  the  innocent  to  swmi  (i.  605),  per  (Hard.  n.  in  loc.).  Fronn 

as  is  said  to  have  happened  in  a  case  monk  of  Tegemsee,  in  the  earl 

recorded  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Gloria  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  way  ( 

Martyrum,  i.  69.  ing  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 

°  (Jrinmi,  926.   Sec  Ducange,  s.w.  stolen  a  book,  prays  that,  if 

Crucis  Judicium.  been  anyhow  concerned  in  th< 

p  Qipit.  A.D.  779,  c.  10;  Pagi,  xiii.  the  eucharist  may  turn  to  his  c 

112;  Murat.  Antiq.  iii.  624.  nation.    Ep.  2  (Patrol,  cxli.). 

<i  Gfimm,  912.    Of  tliis  we  shall  meet  afterwards  declared  against  th 

with  iuHtanccH  hereafter.  See  Waitz,  iv.  359. 

^  Iaws  of  Cnut,  c.  5  (Thorpe,  155) ;       »  This  was  by  wjiy  of  altemi 

Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  ii.  132  ;  Augusti,  x.  they  were  not  strong  enough 

299.    Some  writers  (as  Ducange,  s.v.)  with  clubs  and  shields.  Thelo 

derive  this  word  from  corse  (curse),  ami  to  forfeit  his  right  hand.  Ca| 

snaed  (a  piece  or  mouthful) ;  but  Grimm,  816,  c.  i.  "  Gipit.  a.d.  81' 

and  Mr.  Tliorpe  (Glossary  to  Ancient       *  Capit.  Wormat.  c.  12. 
Jaws)  prefer  a  derivation  from  cor,       >'  Mabill,  Aualecta,  161 ;  Aug 

trial.  251. 

•  Grimm,  932.   This  trial  was  espe-       *  Adv.  Legem  Gundob. ;  Adv 

cially  used  for  ecclesiastics,  who  were  Dei  (Opera,  t.  i.).     •  Adv.  Jud. 
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from  them.^  He  argues  that,  if  truth  might  be  thus 
edy  all  judges  are  superfluous ;  ^  that  the  system  holds 
^mium  to  brute  strength  and  to  perjury  ;  that  the  idea 
cacy  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  since  we  are  there  taught 
e  the  success  of  this  world — since  God  suffers  his  saints 
in,  and  has  allowed  believing  nations  to  be  overcome  by 
ers  and  heretics ;  ^  and  he  appeals  to  instances  in  which 
ty  of  such  trials  had  been  manifested.*    The  ordeal, 

continued  to  be  supported  by  the  popular  feeling,  and 
5  which  Agobaixi  had  opposed  soon  after  found  a  power- 
pion  in  Hincmar/ 

rhe  privilege  of  asylum  in  the  Germanic  kingdoms 
considerably  from  that  which  had  existed  under  the  243 
empire.    It  arose  out  of  the  ancient  national  usages; 


Leg.  Gund.  init ;  Adv.  Jud. 

«  Adv.  Jud.  Dei.  5. 
'jeg,  Gund.  9.  •  lb.  14. 
slow.  pp.  322-3.   The  third 

Valence,  a.d.  855,  ordered 
18  who  slew  or  liurt  others 

combats  should  be  put  to 
robbere  and  murderers ;  and 
dain  in  such  combats  should 
<I  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
'rum  Christian  burial  (c.  12). 
lemned  the  custom  of  admit- 
dictory  oaths  (c.  11).  There 

of  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
to  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Le 
d  afterwards  archbishop  of 
iio  had  been  required  by 
ufns  to  clear  himself,  by  the 
hot  iron,  from  the  charge  of 
n  concerned  in  the  surrender 
as  to  Elie  de  la  Fl^he  (see 
ii.  204).  Ivo  cites  several 
nst  the  system,  and  exhorts 
by  no  means  to  countenance 
;  cf.  Ep.  205,  Patrol,  clxii.). 
ars  later,  however,  we  find 
op  of  Limerick,  in  a  tract 
9  inculciite  Roman  usages  on 
rmen,  speaking  of  the  priest 

to  bless  the  water  or  the 
>rdeal8,  and  of  tlie  bishop  as 
le  •'judicial  iron"  (ib.  clix. 
^lan  of  LiUe,  in  the  end  of 
1  century,  says  that  an  oath 
y  lawfiU  purgation,  "cum 
itiones  ab  ecclesia  sint  pro- 

judicium  aqusB  frigidie,  et 
ntis,  et  ignis ;  hoc  enim  modo 
,  est  Deum  tentare  "  (Contra 
ii.  19,  Patrol,  ccx.).  In  1213 
d  chapter  of  the  Cistercians 
»bot  and  one  of  his  monks 
e  —  the  monk,  for  having 


blessed  the  hot  iron  for  an  ordeal,  the 
abbot,  for  having  winked  at  tliis.  (Mart. 
Thes.  iv.  1313.)  The  Fourth  Council 
of  lAteran,  in  1215,  forbade  the  clergy 
to  take  part  in  ordeals  (c.  18).  St. 
Louis  would  not  allow  judicial  combats, 
but  insisted  that  the  regular  processes 
of  justice  should  be  observed.  (Chron. 
in  Bouq.  xxi.  84 ;  Tillemont,  Vie  de  8. 
Louis,  V.  265-270.)  In  1252,  Innocent 
ly.  wrote  in  condemnation  of  a  custom 
by  which  ecclesiastics  in  France  were 
required  to  do  battle,  either  personally 
or  by  proxy.  He  says  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  fight,  whether  personally 
or  otherwise,  without  endangering  their 
orders  and  forfeiting  the  power  of  offer- 
ing the  eucharistic  sacrifice;  and  he 
says  that  such  ordeals  are  an  abuse, 
"quo  Deus  tentatur,  et  vera  ssspius 
judicia  pervertnntur."  (Raynold,  1252. 
31.)  But  although  popes  and  king^ 
endeavoured  to  suppress  the  practice  of 
judicial  combat  (Ducange,  Duellum, 
p.  593;  Murat.  Anti(|.  iii.  626-7; 
Gratian,  Deer.  II.  ii.  5,  Patrol, 
clxxxvii.),  it  continued  to  flourish. 
There  are  many  regulations  for  it  in 
Frederick  II  .'s  Bicilian  code  (Houillard- 
BrelioUes,  vol.  iv.  1.  ii.  titt.  33,  seqq.) ; 
and,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  sanctioned 
by  English  law  down  to  the  present 
century,  when  it  was  abolished  by  59 
Geo.  III.  c  46  (Kerr's  Blackstone,  iii. 
359-362).  As  to  the  east— Greorge 
Acroi)olita  reliites  that  Michael  Com- 
nenufl,  on  offering  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence by  hot  iron,  was  told  by  the 
patriarch  of  Philadelphia  tliat  it  was 
a  barbaric  custom,  unauthorised  eitlier 
by  Roman  or  Byzantine  institutions,  or 
by  the  tradition  of  the  church  (c.  50,  p. 
53,  ed.  Pwis). 
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the  object  of  it  was  not  to  bestow  imptuiity  on  the  ciimina 
to  protect  him  against  hasty  and  irregalar  vengeance,  to  6 
for  him  a  legal  trial,  to  afford  the  clergy  an  opportani 
interceding  for  him,  and,  if  possible,  of  mitigating  his  pi 
ment.*^  The  operation  of  this  institution  was  aided  b; 
system  of  pecuniary  composition  for  wrongs.  The  clergy 
usually  able  to  stipulate  for  the  safety  of  the  offender's  lif 
limbs  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a  suitable  fine,  or  pe 
that  he  should  submit  to  a  course  of  penance.^  CharleD 
in  779  limited  the  right  of  sanctuary  by  enacting  that 
derers  or  other  capital  offenders  should  not  be  allowed  to 
refuge  in  churches,  and  that,  if  they  gained  admittance,  nc 
should  be  given  to  them.*  According  to  the  ancient  R 
idea  of  asylum,  the  denial  of  food  would  have  been  an  im 
sufficient  to  draw  down  some  judgment  from  the  patron  sa 
a  church ;  but  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  German  ^ 
The  clergy,  however,  soon  discovered  a  way  of  evading 
law,  by  construing  it  as  applicable  to  impenitent  criminab 
— t.  e.  to  such  as  should  refuse  to  confess  to  the  priest^  a 
undergo  ecclesiastical  penance — a  refusal  which  was  not  1 
to  be  frequent,  where  it  involved  the  choice  between  deal 
hunger  and  the  forfeiture  of  sanctuary."  The  prohibiti 
food  does  not  appear  in  later  enactments  of  the  reign." 

The  church  could  not  fail  to  derive  popularity  from  the] 
of  offering  shelter  within  its  precincts  against  the  lawlessn 
which  the  world  was  then  so  full.**  With  a  view  of  invest 
with  such  popularity  among  his  new  subjects,  Charlen 
ordered,  in  his  capitulary  for  Saxony  (a.d.  785),  that  any  j 
who  should  take  sanctuary  should,  for  the  honour  of  Go 
His  church,  be  safe  in  life  and  limb,  and  should  be  unmo 
until  the  next  court-day,  when  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to 
suitable  amends  for  his  offence.^  In  legislating  for  the  cc 
after  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  more  settled  state,  this  pri 
244  was  withdrawn,  and  the  church  was  required  to  surrend 
persons  convicted  of  capital  erimes.*t 

p  Planck,  ii.  250 ;  Grimm,  liechtsal-  259-2G0. 

torthiimcr,  88G ;  Rcltb.  ii.  745  ;  Ozamun,  "  E.  g.  the  additions  to  tlie  Sa 

131);  Waitz,  iii.  123-5.  a.d.  803,  c.  3  (Pertz.  i.  113) 

Schrockh,  xix.  471 ;  Planck,  ii.  257 ;  Mogunt.  a.d.  813,  c.  39.    It  ii 

Ilcttb.  ii.  746-7.  ever,  in  Alfred's  laws,  c.  5.  ( 

*  C.  8.    This  is  the  Lombard  form,  29.) 

which  is  clearer  than  the  Fraukish.  °  Planck,  ii.  261 ;  Hallam. 

8i>o  both  in  Portz,  i.  36.  366.                                 p  C 

^  Rottb.  ii.  747.  q  Rottb.  ii.  412,  748.    In  j 

™  8chrcickh,  xix.  471  ;    Planck,  ii.  corrcspondonco^  there  is  much  j 
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J  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  earliest  law  on  the  subject  of 
ras  that  of  Ina,  in  696,  which  ordered  that  fugitives 
capital  crimes  should  have  their  life  protected  by  the 
)at  should  be  bound  to  make  legal  satisfaction ;  and 
nquents  who  had  "  put  their  hide  in  peril " — i.  e.  who 
rred  the  penalty  of  whipping — should  be  forgiven.'' 
shelter  of  the  church  was  only  to  be  granted  for  a 
me.  The  laws  of  Alfred  (a.d.  877)  limit  it  in  some 
ies  to  three  days ; "  but  it  was  afterwards  extended,  and 
he  same  laws  a  longer  term  is  allowed  to  other  places.* 
guilty  of  murder,  treason,  or  crimes  against  religion, 
•dinarily  be  dragged  even  from  the  altar;  but  some 
of  especial  sanctity,  among  which  that  of  Croyland 
the  most  extensive  immunities,  had  the  right  of  protect- 
igitives  whatever."*  The  eflfect  of  such  a  privilege  was 
felt  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  justice  ; 
Croyland,  after  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  Danes, 
red  in  the  reign  of  Edred  by  his  chancellor  Turketul, 
statesman  declined  to  accept  a  renewal  of  its  ancient 
sanctuary.^ 

VI.  Slavery. 

1  of  absolutely  condemning  slavery  as  an  unlawful 
n* — a  course  which  would  probably  have  introduced 
into  society,  and  would  have  raised  a  serious  hindrance 
ogress  of  the  Gospel — the  New  Testament  had  been  coii- 
repare  the  way  for  its  gradual  abolition  by  exhorting 
ter  and  slave  to  the  performance  of  their  mutual  duties 
•ound  of  theii-  common  brotherhood  in  Christ.  And  as 
hurch  aimed  only  at  a  mitigation,  not  at  an  extinction, 

y- 

ide  was  of  two  kinds — that  of  slaves  properly  so  called, 
of  the  coloni.    The  slaves  were  individually  liable  to 

ween  h\m  and  Tlieoilulf  of  A.  S.  C.  i.  275. 

1  tho  subject  of  a  convicted  »  Lingard,  A.  8.  C.  i.  276.    See  as  to 

escaped  from  Orleans  and  Hexham,  Ric.  Hagnstald.  ap.  Twysden, 

i  in  St.  Martin's  abbey  at  292. 

e  monks  and  the  mob  of  '  Ingulf,  ap.  Fell,  Rer.  Brit.  Script. 

in  his  defence,  and  Alcuin  40,  Oxf.  1684.     As  to  sanctuary  in 

J  displeasure  of  Charlemagne  Scotland,  see  Jos.  Robertson,  Cone. 

ig  his  brethren,  who  seem  to  ScotiiB,  ii.  261-3,  271. 

altogether  in  the  wrong.  *  On  Slavery,  see  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital., 

195.  Dissertt.  xiv.-xv.    There  are  some  cn- 

SVilkins,  i.  59 ;  Thorpe,  46.  rious  sentences  on  the  advantages  and 

rhorpe,  28.  disadvantages    of    the    system,  pp. 

lee  Tiiorpe.  27-9  ;  Linf^ard,  795-6. 
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245  removal  and  sale ;  they  were  incapable,  under  the  B 
empire,  of  contracting  a  legitimate  marriage,^  and  their  pro] 
belonged  to  their  master.  The  ooloni  were  regarded  as 
bom,  so  that,  unlike  slaves,  they  might  become  soldiers ; 
were  attached  to  the  land,  so  that  they  could  not  be  sepa 
from  it,  nor  could  it  be  sold  without  them.  They  were  ca 
of  marriage  and  of  possessing  property ;  for  the  land  which 
cultivated,  they  paid  a  fixed  rent,  generally  in  kind,  and 
were  subject  to  the  land-tax  and  to  a  poll-tax.*  It  would, 
ever,  seem  difficult  to  distinguish  thoroughly  between 
classes  in  the  canons  which  relate  to  the  subject 

Theodore  of  Canterbury  notes  it  as  a  point  of  differeno 
tween  the  eastern  and  the  western  monks,  that,  while  the  I 
have  slaves,  the  Greeks  have  none.*  The  oriental  monks  t 
selves  performed  the  labour  which  was  elsewhere  devolve 
slaves ;  it  was  usual  for  persons  entering  on  the  monastic  1 
emancipate  their  slaves ;  ^  and  some  teachers,  as  Isidore  of 
sium  in  the  fifth  century^  and  Theodore  the  Studite  ii 
ninth,  altogether  questioned,  or  even  denied,  tlie  lawfuln^ 
having  such  property In  the  west  there  are  occasiona 
pearances  of  a  like  kind.  Thus  Wilfrid,  on  getting  posse 
of  the  isle  of  Selsey,  emancipated  all  the  serfs  who  were  atU 
to  the  soil ;  ®  and  Benedict  of  Aniane,  whose  ideas  were  cl 
drawn  from  the  eastern  monastic  rules,  on  receiving  gifts  of 
for  his  monasteries,  refused  to  accept  the  serfs  with  itJ  i 
what  in  the  same  spirit  was  the  enactment  of  the  coun< 


y  In  the  cast,  tho  marriago  of  slaves 
was  only  concubinage,  till  Basil  the 
Macedonian  (a.d.  8(57-886)  altered  the 
law ;  and  that  emperor's  edict  was  not 
observed  in  practice  (  Biot,  De  1' Aboli- 
tion do  TEsclavage  en  Occident,  Piiris, 
1840.  p.  213;  Milman,  i.  339).  The 
barbarian  codes,  however,  recognise  it  as 
proper  marriage  (Milman,  i.  303 ).  There 
are  many  regulations  as  to  marriiiges 
between  parties  of  various  conditions,  as 
to  tlie  efftx-ts  of  separation  by  sale,  &c.  ; 
e.  g.  Cone.  Tolet.  IX.  a.d.  655,  c.  13; 
Thcodor.  Capit.  17;  Egbert.  Excerpt. 
126;  Cone.  Vermer.  a.d.  753,  c.6;  Cone. 
Compend.  a.d.  756,  c.  5;  Cone.  Cabil. 
III.  A.D.  813,  c.  30. 

*  Hallam,  i.  145,  seqq. ;  Guizot,  iii. 
125-133 ;  Suvigny,  on  the  Roman  Oo- 
loni, in  Philolog.  Museum,  ii.  117-146; 
Tliierry,  Esaai  sur  le  Tiers  Etat.  c.  1 ; 
Waiiz,  IL  164.  The  coloni  api)ear  only 
in  the  later  times  of  Borne,  and  tho 


origin  of  tho  institution  is  unknot 
vigny,  145.  See  Guizot,  133;  L 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquitie 
Prince  A.  de  BrogUe  quotes  Wallc 
rEIsclavage,'  as  having  shown  tb 
were  originally  small  Lmdholde 
in  bad  times  placed  themselves 
condition  here  described  for  tlie 
protection,       ii.  275-9. 

•  Poenit.  8  '  Patrol,  xcix.  i. 

»>  See  e.  g.  Theodt»r.  Btudit..  L 
Platonis,  8  (Patrol.  Or.  xcix. i. 

<=  Epi.  i.  112. 

^  Theodore,  in  his  will  i  p. 
Sirmond  ,  forbids  the  abbot  of  1 
nastery  to  have  slaves,  since  the 
them,  as  of  marriage,  is  allowed  i 
lar  persons  only.  But  the  ri>ftsoi 
he  gives  —tliat  they  are  men.  n 
God's  imago — would  hold  equally 
all  slavery  whatever.       •  Beda 

'  Vita,  c.  14,  ap.  Mabill.  A< 
Ben.  V.  197. 
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Chalchythe,  in  816,  that  a  bishop  at  his  death  should  liberate 

of  his  English  slaves  as  had  been  reduced  to  bondage  in  246 
iis  own  time.'  But  the  usual  practice  of  the  west  was  different  • 
iib  donations  of  land  to  the  church,  the  serfs  passed  with  the 
M,  as  in  other  transfers.*^  Bishops  were  restrained  by  a  regard 
krthe  property  of  their  churches  from  emancipatiHg  the  serfs 
dio  belonged  to  these ;  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633) 
lUared  such  emancipation  to  be  a  robbery  of  the  church  ;  it 
aacted  that  the  next  bishop  should  assert  his  right  over  any 
fOBODS  whom  his  preclecessor  had  thus  wrongfully  liberated, 
md  that  any  bishop  wishing  to  emancipate  a  slave  should 
kdemnify  the  church  by  providing  another  in  his  stead.*  An 
avlier  council — that  of  Agde,  in  506 — had  restrained  the  power 
cf  bishops  to  alienate  slaves ;  and,  in  a  spirit  curiously  opposed 
tD  the  oriental  principles,  it  forbade  monks  to  manumit  their 
daves,  •*  lest  they  should  keep  holiday  wliile  the  monks  work.'*  ^ 
It  was  even  found  that  some  persons — whether  from  a  reckless 
spirit  of  mistaken  devotion,  or  from  a  calculation  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  two  conditions — voluntarily  made 
met  themselves  and  their  descendants  in  servitude  to  some 
dnirch ;  and  that  for  such  an  act  special  forms  were  provided.^ 

Yet  with  all  this  the  church  did  very  much  to  abate  the  evils 
rf  slavery."    It  insisted  on  the  natural  equality  of  men,  and  on 
the  brotherhood  of  Christians,  as  motives  to  kindness  towards 
dares;  and  in  the  treatment  of  its  owii  dependents  it  held  out 
an  example  to  lay  masters."    It  threw  open  its  sanctuaries  to 
I  those  who  fled  from  cruelty ;  it  secured  their  pardon  before 
'  wrrendering  them  to  their  owners ;  it  denounced  excommunica- 
tion against  any  master  who  should  break  a  promise  made  to  a 
fiigitive  slave.®    It  placed  the  killing  of  a  slave  without  judicial 
authority  on  the  same  footing  of  guilt  as  the  killing  of  a  free- 
man.'*  It  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  sale  of  slaves,  by  limiting 
the  power  which  parents  among  the  heathen  nations  exercised 
over  their  own  offspring,*!  and  by  prohibiting  that  any  should 

«  C.  10 ;  oonip.  the  wiU  of  -ffllfric,  ii.  736 ;  Montalemb.  i.  Introd.  214. 
archbishop  of  Ctoterbury,  aj>.  1006,  in       •  See  Neander,  v.  138.  who  ouoteE  a 

the  AbingdoD  Chronicle,  i.  419.  horrible  story  from  Gregory  or  Tours. 

*  Phmck,  ii.  348-350.  v.  13.  '  Planck,  ii.  350. 

*  Cc  67  8.  I'  C.  56.  0  Theodore  of  Canterbury  (t.  e.  the 
»  See  Martene.Thes.  1764,  where  the  author  of  the  Penitential  ascribed  to 

frenan  maJkes  himself  a  slave.  *•  Vera  him,  c.  28)  and  Egbert  of  York  (Poemt 

et  qxntaneA  voluntate,  nee  coactus  nee  i.  27 ;  Thorpe,  354)  recognise  the  neht 

4lee0pti]0.'*  of  a  father,  in  cases  of  need,  to  seU  ms 

"  Kemble,  i.  208-9 ;  Bettb.  ii.  735.  son  under  the  age  of  seven,  but  not  above 

*  Ungaid,  Hilt.  Eng.  i.  418;  Rettb.  that  age,  except  with  the  son's  consent, 

8 
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247  be  sold  to  Jews  or  heathens.''  It  declared  the  enfranchis 
of  slaves  to  be  a  work  conducive  to  salvation ; '  and  it  was  tl 
*  the  influence  of  the  church  that  innumerable  masters  di 
by  their  wills  that  their  slaves  should  be  set  free  "  for  th 
verance  of  their  own  souls."  *  The  liberation  was  often,  as 
the  Roman  law,  visibly  associated  with  religion  by  bein 
formed  in  church :  the  master  at  the  altar  resigned  his  si 
the  church,  with  which  the  freedman  was  thenceforth  com 
by  a  peculiar  tie— he  and  his  descendants  paying  some 
acknowledgment  to  it,  while,  in  the  feilure  of  posterit 
church  was  heir  to  his  property." 

There  was  also  another  way  by  which  the  church  si 
contributed  to  raise  the  estimation  of  the  servile  classes.  . 
freemen  of  the  conquering  nations  were  prevented  froi 
coming  clergy  or  monks  without  the  sovereign's  leave,  in 
that  he  might  not  lose  their  military  service,  the  bishop 
obliged  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  their  clergy  chiefly  fro 
classes  which  were  below  the  obligation  to  such  service.* 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  requires  that  serfs  ordained  to  be  c 
men  should  bo  emancipated ;  >'  but  it  was  not  until  the  yec 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  that  a  similar  law  waj 
Wished  in  France,*  although  before  that  time  the  cle 
servile  race  had  been  exempted  from  servile  duties.*^  Th 


Egl)ert  elsewhere  excommunicates  those 
who  sell  their  children  (Poenit.  iv.  26.  p. 
381), — a  seeming  inconsistency,  which  is 
explained  by  supposing:  the  excommu- 
nication to  apply  to  the  case  of  boys 
over  seven  years  of  age.  Kemble,  i. 
199-200. 

'  g.  Cod.  Theod.  ni.  i.  5;  Cod. 
Just.  I.  iii.  56.  8 ;  I.  x. ;  Gregor.  Epp.  i. 
10 ;  ix.  36,  and  elsewhere ;  Cone.  Cabil. 
A.D.  650.  o,  9 ;  Cone.  Tolot.  x.  a.d.  656, 
c.  7;  Laws  of  Ina,  a.d.  696,  c.  11 
(Thorpe,  48):  Capit.  Mantuan.  c.  7 
(Pertz,  i.  41).  Constantius  had  for- 
bidden the  sale  of  even  a  heathen  slave 
to  a  Jew,  lest  his  conversion  should 
Ik)  hindere<l  iBiot,  138).  Gre£:ory  III. 
ciiarges  Boniface  to  prevent  Christians 
from  Helling  hIjivcs  to  jxig-ins  for  tmcri- 
fice  (P]p.  i.  8;  Patrol.  Ixxxix.).  There 
is  a  remarkable  letter  of  Adrian  I.  to 
Charlemagne,  who  hwl  been  told  thnt 
the  Romans  liad  sold  slaves  to  the 
BRmcens,  apparently  with  the  pope's 
Biinction.  Adrian,  with  much  indignant 
language,  endeavours  to  clear  himself  of 
the  imputation,  and  throws  the  blame 
on  Greeks  and  Ijombards,  whom,  he 
says,  he  had  attcmpt/nl  to  clieck,  but  in 


vain,  as  he  had  not  ships  to  em 
wislies  (Bouquet,  v.  557).  On 
of  slaves  to  the  Saracens,  wh 
chiefly  carried  on  by  tlie  Venet 
Leo.  Gesch.  v.  Italien,  i.  223-«;. 

*  See  Marculf,  ii.  32  r  Patrol.  1 

*  Planck,  u.  360-1 ;  Turne 
Anglos,  iii.  480  ;  Kenible,  ii.  211 

°  Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  a  d.  633.  »• 
Planck,  ii.  360 ;  Kenible,  i.  224 
ii.  736.  See  in  Chron.  Ca^in.  i.  1( 
vii.),  the  donation  made  by  a  e 
B<*nevento,  a.d.  771,  to  the  m^ 
of  Monte  (Wsino. 

»  Planck,  ii.  a'>2;  Neand.  v.  i: 
the  laws  as  to  ordination  of  sli 
Gmtian.  Dist.  54  (Patrol,  elxxx 

>  a.d.  63!{.  C.  74.  Justinian 
bidden  that  slaves  should  bo  c 
even  with  the  leave  of  their  mas 
cause  these,  by  freeing  them,  coi 
the  lawful  jmth  to  ordination  (C 
I.  iii.  37);  but  afterwanls  or 
itst^lf  emuncipaU^l.  See  the  nut 
and  comp.  Novell,  cxxiii.  1 
Const.  9,  11. 

*  Capit.  Generale,  c.  6;  Ph 
355.  The  form  then  use<i  is  in  1 
vi.  447.  •  Planck,  ii. : 
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ordained,  became  capable  of  rising  to  lionour  and  power; 
promoted  beyond  the  minor  orders,  he  was  assessed  at  a 
x)rresponding  to  that  of  high  secular  rank ;  and  this  rose 
jach  step  to  which  he  was  advanced  in  the  hierarcliy.^  The 
'  who  had  thus  been  raised  &om  a  servile  condition  to 
y  and  influence  felt  themselves  bound  (apart  from  all 
)us  motives)  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  to  which 
had  originally  belonged,  and  a  general  elevation  of  that 
was  the  result.*^ 

i  advancement  of  persons  servilely  bom  to  high  ecclesias-  248 
station  was  not,  however,  unattended  by  a  mixture  of  bad 
I  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Louis  the  Pious,  gives  a 
mfavourable  representation  of  such  clergy.  He  tells  us 
srhen  they  have  attained  to  offices  of  dignity,  the  gentle- 
f  their  former  manners  is  exchanged  for  insolence,  quarrel- 
less,  domineering,  and  assumption ;  that  they  emancipate 
relations,  and  either  provide  for  them  by  church-preferr 
or  marry  them  into  noble  families ;  and  that  these  up- 
are  insufferably  insolent  to  the  old  nobility.^  The  picture 
doubt  coloured  both  by  Thegan's  prejudices  as  a  man  of 
birth,  and  by  his  indignation  at  the  behaviour  of  some 
dastics  towards  his  unfortunate  sovereign;  but  the  jmrallels 
of  history  and  of  our  own  experience  may  assure  us  of  its 
mtial  truth. 

9  p.  207.  the  gradual  disappearance  of  slavenr  in 

inck,  ii.  356-8 ;  Guizot,  ii.  32.         France,  see  Thiorry.  sur  le  Tiers  Etat, 
ta  Hludov.  20.    (Pertz,  ii.)   On    10,  seqq. 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  TO  THE  DEPOSITION 
OF  POPE  GREGORY  VI.,  a.d.  814-1046. 


CHAPTER  L 

LOUIS  THE  PIOUS  (a.d.  814-840)— END  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY  AS  TO 
IMAGES  (A.D.  813-842)— THE  FALSE  DECRETALS. 

1.  The  great  defect  of  Charlemagne^s  system  was,  that  it  required 
a  succession  of  such  men  as  himself  to  carry  it  on.  His  actuil 
successors  were  sadly  unequal  to  sustain  the  mighty  burden  of 
the  empire. 

Feeling  the  approach  of  his  end,  Charlemagne,  after  haviog 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  national  diet,  suiih 
moned  his  only  surviving  legitimate  son,  Louis,  ftom 
Aquitaine  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vaal 
assemblage,  he  declared  him  his  colleague  and  successor.*  He 
exhorted  the  prince  as  to  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  and  received 
from  him  a  promise  of  obedience  to  his  precepts.  He  then 
desired  Louis  to  advance  to  the  high  altar,  on  which  an  imperial 
crown  was  placed,  to  take  the  crown,  and  with  his  own  hands  to 
set  it  on  his  head  ^ — an  act  by  which  the  emperor  intended  to 
assert  that  he  and  his  posterity  derived  their  title  neither,  from 
coronation  by  the  pope  nor  from  the  acclamations  with  which 
the  ceremony  in  St.  Peter's  had  been  hailed  by  the  Bomaufli 
but  immediately  from  Grod.^  After  this  inauguration,  Lotub 
returned  to  the  government  of  Aquitaine,  but  was  soon  again 

*  The  diief  authorities  for  the  reign  and  then  omitted.    In  like  manner  CMa* 

of  Louis  are  the  lives  by  Thcgiin,  a  suf-  tachar  became  Lothair.    Sismondi,  ii 

frf^n  of  Treves,  and  by  an  unknown  442. 

writer,  who,  from  his  mention  of  con-  Einhard,  Vita  Kar.  30 ;  Th€gar 

versations  which  he  held  with  the  Era-  6 ;  Astron.  20 ;  Funck's  *  Ludwig  de 

pror  on  astronomical  subjects  (c.  58),  Fromme,'  41-5.  Frankf,  a.  M.  1832. 

is  styled  the  Astronomer.    Both  are  in  «  See  Fleury,  xlvi.  7 ;  Gibbon,  1^ 

Pertz,  ii.,  in  Bouquet,  vi.,  and  in  the  507 ;  Luden,  v.  227.    The  significano 

•Path>logia,'civ.,cvi.  The  name  L««iMn(7  of  the  act  was  lost  through  the  weal 

or  Louif  is  the  same  with  Chlodotcig,  the  ness  of  the  great  emperor's  suooeaKvr 

harsh  aspirate  having  been  first  softened,  Gregorov.  iii.  18. 
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summoned  to  Aix-Ia^Chapelle,  in  consequence  of  liis  father's 
death,  which  took  place  in  January,  814.^ 

Louis,  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  empire,  was  thirty-  250 
aix  years  of  age.  In  his  infancy,  he  had  been  crowned  by  Pope 
Adrian  as  king  of  his  native  province,  Aquitaine.®  He  had  for 
many  years  governed  that  country,  and  had  earned  a  high 
cbracter  for  the  justice  and  the  ability  of  his  administration. 
He  was  brave,  learned,  and  accomplished  ;  kindheartod,  gentle, 
and  deeply  religious.'  But  when  from  a  subordinate  royalty  he 
was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  defects  before  unobserved 
legan  to  appear  in  his  character.  His  piety  was  largely  tinc- 
tured with  superstition ;  he  had  already  thought  it  his  duty  to 
abjore  the  study  of  classic  literature  for  such  as  was  purely 
religious,'  and,  but  for  his  father's  prohibition,  he  would  have 
become  a  monk  like  his  great-uncle  Carloman.^  He  was  with- 
out resolution  or  energy,  wanting  in  knowledge  of  men,  and 
ready  to  become  the  victim  of  intrigues.* 

In  Aquitaine  Louis  had  been  surrounded  by  a  court  of  his 
own,  and  his  old  advisers  continued  to  retain  their  authority 
with  him.^  The  chief  of  these  was  Benedict  of  Aniane,  whose 
r^d  virtue  could  not  fail  to  be  scandalised  by  the  licentiousness 
which,  after  Charlemagne's  example,  had  increased  in  the  im- 
perial household  during  the  last  years  of  the  late  reign.  This 
Louis  at  once  proceeded  to  reform  by  banishing  from  the  court 
hiB  sisters  and  their  paramours,  with  other  persons  of  notoriously 
light  reputation."  Nor  were  the  statesmen  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  Charlemagne  spared.  Among  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  three  brothers,  related  to  the  royal  family — 
Adelhard,  Wala,  and  Bernard."    Adelhard  had  in  his  youth 

*  Thegaii,  8.  CharlemBgiie  was  hecUt-  ^  *  *  ^  * 

*ibytl.e a.,tipopeP««lml  HI  in  1165  " LTcSLu'co^^^fSr;- 

K  tbe  instance  of  the  emiieror  Fredcnck  su  pru  nobis  exurator, 

L  Altars  are  declicated  to  )iim  at  Aix-  aincte  pat«r  Carole."— (pp.  lo-ii). 

JfrChapeUc,Fraiikfort,  and  Zurich  (Boll-  u     i     u  <u  i.  r«ir  ^ 

■er.  a^.  Kairol.  27).    His  name  is  not  Some  churchy,  however,  m  that  of 

in  thTRoman  calendar,  but  the  local  J^^^^^fo'  ^^^'J"  fl^'y^  ^ 

noemtion  of  him  is  regarded  by  canonists  y^^-^y  ^^^f^.  ^ 

•I  Jegaliaed,  inasmuch  as  the  8(;ntence  of  ^'^ri7^\n\iV'M.^  r.  a  t 

t^^i^.,^'r^^'tf^'-  '      = " 

^':Z^2^.h^T^Jl\ue^  No™,  and  En^gland.  i  178. 

rf  the  Sainte.  jJ.  28 ;  Pagi,  jix.  271 ;  '  Tliegan,  19     p  .  '  . 

ruM.  xcviii.  1357 :  see  Beaton  Paris.  „,  ^o.'^iVnck'!?'"' 

Hut  Poet,  de  Charlemagne,  59,  s.!qq.)  '•  ^^'^  hn        m  i^r^^.,^  91  n 

m.j  1«  found  in  XoppiuBS    Aacher       K„ib,„,,;,„„  Ar«,.nii-i  w«ra  written 


SL.!  V- r  ifiSi .    '^'^  ('Epitaphium  Arsenii  )  were  written 

r*'-/'^' •""  ^  in  the  form  of  dialogue  by  Pawsharius 
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left  the  court  of  Charlemagne  in  disgust  at  the  diyorce  o 
Lombard  queen,"  and  had  entered  the  monastery  of  Corbi 
which  he  became  abbot  In  later  years  he  had  acquir 
powerful  influence  over  the  great  emperor;  he  had  beer 
principal  counsellor  of  his  son  Kpin,  in  the  government  of  1 
251  and,  in  conjunction  with  Wala,  he  had  advised  Charlemag 
name  Pipin's  son  Bernard  as  heir  of  the  empire,  in  prefei 
to  Louis.P  Adelhard  and  the  youngest  brother  were  banis 
Count  Wala  was  compelled  to  become  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
which  Adelhard  was  removed ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  found 
of  a  lasting  enmity  between  the  men  of  the  old  and  those  c 
new  reign,*! 

Leo  lU.,  dissatisfied  (as  it  would  seem)  at  the  niann* 
which  Louis  had  received  the  ci-own,  omitted  to  congrat 
liim  on  his  accession,  and  did  not  exact  from  the  Roman 
usual  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor/  The  feuds  which 
A  D  815  ^^^^  before  endangered  this  pope's  life  broke  out  a 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  protector.  There 
serious  disorders  and  much  bloodshed  at  Bome ;  and  Leo 
it  on  himself  to  punish  some  of  his  enemies  with  death — a 
which  Louis  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  his  own  sovereignty, 
therefore  sent  his  nephew  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  in 
into  the  matter  on  the  spot ;  but  the  pope  disarmed  his  i 
nation  by  submitting  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  cone 
Leo  died  in  816/  The  wealth  which  he  had  at  his  dis 
appears  to  have  been  enormous,  and  the  papal  librarian  . 
tasius  fills  many  pages  with  an  enumeration  of  the  spL 
gifts  which  it  enabled  him  to  bestow  on  his  church." 

The  Romans  hastily  chose  as  his  successor  Stephen  IV.j 
was  consecrated  without  any  aT)plication  for  the 

Juue,  816.  ,  X  ^  1        /  ix  .  1. 

peror  s  consent.^  Stephen  felt  the  necessity  of  8 
gising  for  this  irregularity,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  emerg 
of  the  time,  when  popular  tumults  were  to  be  apprehended 
published  a  decree  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  com 
tion  of  future  popes  should  be  performed  in  the  presen 
imperial  commissioners;^  and,  after  having  made  the  cii 

will  be  mentioned  in  tlio  next  chapter.  «■  Funek,  55.- 

Both  are  in  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ben.  v.,  ■  Einhard,  a.d.  815  ;  Aatror 

and  in  Patrol,  cxx.    Sec  also  the  Bol-  Baron.  815.  1 ;  Funck,  55. 

landi.^t  Acta  SS.  Jan.  2.  *  Pagi,  xiii.  568.    On  his  cba 

o  P.  130 ;  Vita  Adolh.  7-8.  see  GregoiDv.  iii.  26. 

p  Vita  Adelh.  c.  16 ;  Vita  Wala),  ed.  °  As  to  his  restonitions  of  chi 

Mabill.,  PI).  158,  seqq.;  Funck,  42.  see  Grcgorov.  iii.  26-35. 

Vita  Adelh.  32-5  ;  Vita  Wal».  i.  2,  '  Einhard,  a.d.  816. 

1 1 :  Funck,  18.  «  Gratian.  Deer.  Pars  I.  tl.  Ixiii.  2} 
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swear  allegiance  to  Louis,  he  himself  went  into  France 
purpose  of  explanation  and  excuse, — ^perhaps,  also,  to 
imself  from  the  violence  of  the  Roman  factions.y  But 
)ut  emperor  did  not  wait  for  his  submission.  He  met 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Reims ;  each  dis- 
1  from  his  horse,  and  Louis  thrice  prostrated  ^ 
at  the  pope's  feet  before  venturing  to  embrace  him.*  On 
•wing  Sunday,  the  pontiff  placed  on  the  head  of  Louis  a  252 

crown  wliich  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  anointed 
u  and  his  empress  Ermengarde.*^    Anastasius  tells  us 

honour  paid  to  the  pope  almost  exceeded  the  power  of 
e  to  describe ;  that  he  obtained  from  the  emperor  what- 
desired ;  that,  after  our  Lord  s  example  of  forgiveness, 
oned  all  who  in  the  time  of  Leo  had  been  obliged  to 
refuge  in  France  on  account  of  offences  against  the 
and  that  they  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  Rome.** 
death  of  Stephen  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
^asehal  was  immediately  chosen  and  consecrated  as  his 
►r.  The  new  pope  sent  a  legation  to  assure  the  em- 
Bt  he  "  had  been  forced  rather  tlian  had  leapt  into  "  his 

his  apology  was  accepted.*^ 

was  bent  on  effecting  a  reformation  both  in  the  church 
the  state.  By  means  of  his  missi  he  redressed  many 
tes  which  bad  grown  up  under  his  father's  government;*^ 
councils  held  at  Aix  in  816  and  817,  he  passed  a  great 

of  regulations  for  the  reform  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
s  societies.*  The  secular  business  in  which  bishops  had 
ich  employed  by  Charlemagne  had  not  been  without  an 
Q  their  character  and  on  that  of  the  inferior  clergy,  so 
3  condition  of  the  church  towards  the  end  of  the  late 
ad  retrograded.^  The  canons  now  passed  testify  to  the 
;e  of  many  abuses.  Their  general  tone  is  strict;  they 
jecuring  influence  and  respect  for  the  clergy  by  cutting 
r  worldly  pomp,  and  by  enforcing  attention  to  their 
1  duties.  The  canonical  life  is  regulated  by  a  code 
d  from  that  of  Chro Jegang.*^    The  acquisition  of  wealth 

'atrol.  cxix.  795 :  clxxxvii.  337 ;  ror.  v.  579.   »»  Amistas.  213 ;  Astron.  26. 

.)  ^  Astron.  27. 

an,  IG ;  Mibnan,  ii.  248.  Thegan,  13 ;  Sismondi,  ii.  432.  The 

an,  10;  Astron.  20;  Flodoard,  schomo  of  administration  by  miui  had 


an,  17.    Luden  observes  that    Charlemagne.    Stophon,  i.  112. 
ipher  doe«  not,  until  after  tldt*  See  Pertz,  Leges,  i.  201,  seqq. 

11,  give  Louis  the  title  of  empe-       ^  EUendorf,  ii.  51-2.       «  See  p.  213. 
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by  improper  means  is  checked  bjr  an  order  that  no  1)eq[ii6ik  i 
be  accepted  by  churches  or  monasteries  to  .the  disinhenting  i 
the  testator's  kindred,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  tonsored  < 
as  a  monk  or  as  a  clergyman  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  fab  ] 
perty.^  We  find,  howeyer,  complaints  oi  the  OTils  against  wli 
this  canon  was  directed  as  well  after  its  enactment  as 
Another  important  canon  ordered  that  every  parish  priest  i 
253  have  a  manmSy  or  glebe ;  that  both  the  glebe  and  his  other] 
perty  should  be  discharged  from  all  bnt  ecclesiastical  sernM;^ 
and  that,  when  this  provision  shonld  have  been  fiilfilled, 
parish,  where  there  was  a  sofScient  maintenance,  shonld  liafea| 
priest  of  its  own.''  Benedict  of  Aniane  was  president  of 
assembly  which  was  charged  with  the  monastic  reform, 
recovered  to  their  proper  use  many  monasteries  which  had  betti 
alienated  either  to  laymen  or  to  secolar  clergy ;  and  he  obtsinrfi 
relief  for  many  from  the  burdens  of  gifts  to  the  crown  and  of] 
military  service, — burdens  which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  i 
of  them  that  the  remaining  income  had  been  insnflbsient  < 
for  food  and  dothing.'^  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  taken  is  1 
the  basis  of  the  new  reforms ;  but  the  canons  are  marked  bj  a  ; 
punctilious  minuteness  very  unlike  its  original  spirit* 

These  reforms  were  the  work  of  the  independent  Frankisb 
church,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
emperor,  who  exercised  the  same  prerogative  as  his  fitther  in 
matters  concerning  religion.P 

'  In  the  holy  week  of  817,  as  Louis  and  his  household  were 
passing  along  a  gallery  which  led  from  the  palace  to  the  chnich 
of  Aix,  the  wooden  pillars  on  which  it  rested  gave  way.  The 
emperor  suffered  little  hurt ;  but  the  accident  suggested  to  his 
counsellors  the  possibility  of  his  death,  and  the  expediency  of 
providing  for  that  event.*!  By  their  advice  he  proposed  the 
subject  to  the  national  assembly,  and  obtained  its  consent  to 
the  association  of  his  eldest  son,  Lothair,  as  his  colleague  in  the 
empire but  this  measure,  which  was  intended  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  became  the  source  of  fatal  divisions.  The 
younger  brothers,  Pipin  and  Jjouis,  who  held  respectively  a 

»»  Capit.  A.D.  817,  c.  7.  SS.  v.),  50,  54 ;  Astion.  28. 

»  EUendorf.  ii.  58-62,  gives  quota-       "  Guizot,  ii.  317. 
tioM  from  Paachasius,  Wettin,  &c.  The       p  Guizot.  ii.  318 ;  Milman,  ii.  249. 


evil  bad  been  noted  by  the  council  of  BarouiuB,  however,  ventures  to 

Oh&lons  in  813,  cc.  6-7.  the  contrary.   819.  11. 

^  0. 10.   The  Astronomer  says  that  a  *>  Astron.  28. 

male  and  a  female  serf  were  also  attached  '  Funck.  62-3.   It  was  not  by  pnmo- 

*««»S^Ji^28.                 C.  11.  cenitore  but  by  elecUcm  thmt  Lothair 

»  Vita  S.  Ben.  Anian.  (Mabill.  Acta  became  emperor.   Martin,  il.  378. 
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ted  soYereignty  over  Aquitaine  and  Germany/  were  die- 
ted at  finding  themselres  placed  in  a  new  relation  of 
rity  towards  their  «ewM?r/  to  whom  they  were  bound  to 
[ifts,**  and  without  whose  consent  they  were  not  at  liberty 
le  war  or  peace,  to  receive  ambassadors  or  to  marry."  264 
e  elevation  of  Lothair  was  still  more  offensive  to  Bernard, 

the  emperor's  elder  brother  Pipin  by  a  concubine, 
d  had  been  appointed  by  Charlemagne  to  succeed  his 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  defect  of  his  birth  was 
yarded  by  the  Franks  as  a  bar  to  inheritance;  as  it 
t  prevented  his  receiving  an  inferior  royalty,  it  did  not 
ify  him  for  succeeding  his  grandfather  in  the  empire ;  * 

it  was  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  maturer  age  that  Louis, 
unger  son  of  Charlemagne,  had  been  preferred  to  the 
ntative  of  the  elder  son,  Bernard  might  have  now  ex- 
on  the  same  ground  to  be  preferred  to  the  children  of 
The  king  of  Italy  had  hitherto  endeavoured,  by  a 
ubmission  and  compliance  with  his  uncle's  wishes  in  all 

to  disarm  the  jealousy  which  the  empress  Ermengarde 
lally  strove  to  instil  into  her  husband's  mind.''  But  he 
jlded  to  the  influence  of  the  discontented  party,  of  which 
ilf  of  Orleans,  a  Goth  or  Lombard  by  birth,  and  the 
\  of  Jlilan  and  Cremona,  were  the  most  active  members, 
»Vala  from  his  monastery  zealously  aided  them  by  his 
Is.  The  pope  himself.  Paschal,  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
1  in  their  schemes.*  But  the  emperor  and  his  partisans 
iemonstrations,  which  showed  that  any  attempt  to  subvert 
'ernment  would  be  hopeless.  Bernard  repaired  to  Chalons 

Saone — decoyed,  according  to  some  writers,^  by  the 
By  imder  a  promise  of  forgiveness  and  safety.  He  con- 
to  his  uncle  his  guilty  designs,  and,  after  a  trial,  was 
jed  to  death.  The  sentence  was  compassionately  changed 
lis  to  the  loss  of  eyesight;  but,  whether  from  the  cruelty 

,  xiii.  539.  Leges,  i.  199.) 

wonJ,  from  meaning  the  eldest  »  Sec  Funck,  42,  240,  243. 

i  a  family,  had  come,  as  early  r  Micbelet,  ii.  93  ;  Luden,  v.  262-3. 

ae  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  to  bear  *  Sismondi,  ii.  436.  •  Ellendorf,  ii.  90. 

of  lord  or  magter^  which  its  de-  ^  Sismondi,  ii.  443-6 ;  Funck,  65. 

have  in  tiie  Romance  languages.  Dean  Milnian  (ii.  252)  questions  this, 

I  the  eighth  century  wiia  used  whicli  he  supposes  to  have  no  authority 

a  king  or  other  superior  in  rv-  but  that  of  Funck ;  but  it  is  stated  by 

his  dependent  homines  (Perry,  an  ancient  chronicler,  Andrew  of  Ber- 

incmar  seems  to  object  to  this  gomo  (c  3.  Patrol,  cli.),  and  after  him 

18  noTel  and  improper,  ii.  835.  by  Muratori  ( IV.  iii.  302).  Luden  thmks 

no  Imperii,  cc.  7,  8, 13.  (Pertz,  it  uncertain,  but  not  unlikely,  v.  265-6. 
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with  which  the  operation  was  performed,  or  from  grie: 
despair,  the  unhappy  Bernard  died  within  three  days.®  Thi 
was  deprived  of  his  see,  without  any  regard  to  his  plea 
as  having  received  the  pall,  he  was  subject  to  no  jurisd 
except  the  pope's.^  Louis,  now  rendered  suspicious  of  a 
266  kindred,  compelled  three  of  his  illegitimate  brothers — of ' 
Drogo  was  afterwards  creditably  known  as  bishop  of  Mel 
be  tonsured.® 

The  empress  Ermengarde,  whose  zeal  for  the  interest  < 
sons  had  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  late  troubles,  died  si 
after.  Louis  in  his  sorrow  was  disposed  to  resign  his  < 
and  become  a  monk.    But  the  ecclesiastics  whom  he  com 

dissuaded  him;  the  daughters  of  his  nobles  we; 

sembled  for  his  inspection,  and  he  chose  Ji 
daughter  of  Welf  I.,  count  of  Bavaria,  to  be  the  partner  c 
throne.'  The  new  empress  is  described  as  not  only  beai 
but  possessed  of  learning  and  accomplishments  unusu 
the  ladies  of  that  age ;  and  her  power  over  her  husbam 
absolute.* 

In  821,  on  the  marriage  of  Lothair,  Theodulf,  Wala,  Adel 
and  the  other  accomplices  of  Bernard  were  forgiven^ — a 
of  grace  which  has  been  traced  to  the  removal  of  Benedi 
death  from  the  emperor's  councils.*  But  Louis  was  stil 
turbed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  severities  which  had 
exercised  in  his  name;  the  alarms  of  his  conscience 
increased  by  some  reverses,  by  earthquakes,  and 
portents ;  ^  and  at  the  diet  of  Attigny,  in  the  folic 
year,  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a  penitent.    He  lament( 

«  Both  reaf5ons  are  given.     Ermen-  ing  that  no  Frank,  Lombard,  o 

garde  is  iaiid  to  liave  instigated  tlio  person  shall  interfere  in  the  a 

cruelty.     See  I'hegan,  22-3 ;    Andr.  nient  of  popes.    Sir  F.  Palgra7< 

Bergom.  8;  Murat.  IV.  ii.  304;  Sia-  to  regard  it  as  genuine.  (Nor 

mondi,  ii.  443-5 ;  Funck,  OG ;  Palgrave,  England,  i.  2G2,  727.)    But  it 

i.  231.    The  Astronomer  seems  to  m«  an  neralhr  considered  a  clumsy  foi 

that  Bernard  and  another  committed  probably  of  the  time  of  Grogoi 

suicide— Dum  iujpatientius  oculorum  (See  Pagi,  xiii.  591;  Murat.  Ai 

ablationem  lulorunt,  mortis  sil)i  con-  29  :  ScliWickh,  xxii.  44 ;  Phinck, 

scivtTunt  ucer])itatem "  (30).    See  the  Pertz,  p.  9 ;  Patrol,  xcviii.  579 

various  accounts  in  Luden,  v.  2G8,  and  gorov.  iii.  38-40.;  l*agi's  camioui 

uote.  mutter  is  distressing  to  a  later  an 

Theotlulpli.  Carm.  iv.  5  (Patrol,  on  Baronius  (xiii.  625),  and  to  tli 

cv.)  ;  Funck,  G8.  l{<)hrbach(?r,  xi.  404. 

•  Thegan,  24;   Bismondi,  ii.  445-6.  f  Astron.  32;  Thcgiui,  26;  E 

To  this  time  belongs  the  pret<.'nded  date  a.d.  819.             »f  Michelet,  ii. 

of  a  document  known  from  its  first  words  Vita  Adelh.  46 ;  Astron.  34 ; 

by  the  name  of  Effo  Lmlovims  (Pertz,  a.d.  821 ;  Pagi,  xiv.  20-3.  T. 

lieges,  ii.  Append.  6),  in  which  the  em-  died  the  same  year.    Pagi,  23. 

peror  is  represented  as  givuigup  a  large  '  Funck,  71.  241 ;  Gfriirer,  iii. 

part  of  Italy  to  the  pope,  and  as  order-  ^  Luden,  v.  278. 
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own  sins  and  the  sins  of  his  father.  He  expressed  remorse  for 
the  death  of  Bernard — an  act  in  which  his  only  share  had  been 
thit  mitio^tion  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  so  unhappily 
frustrated  in  the  execution.  He  entreated  the  forgiveness  of 
Wala  and  Adelhard,  who  were  present.  He  professed  sorrow 
for  his  behaviour  to  Drogo  and  his  brothers,  and  bestowed  high 
ecclesiastical  dignities  on  them  by  way  of  compensation.  He 
gave  large  alms  to  monks,  and  entreated  their  prayers;  and 
lie  issued  a  capitulary  acknowledging  his  neglect  of  duty  towards 
tke  church,  and  promising  amendment  of  abuses.™  Wala  was 
mi  into  Italy,  to  act  as  adviser  to  Lothair,  who  had  obtained  256 
that  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Bernard." 

On  Easter-day,  823,  Lothair,  who  had  gone  to  Kome  on  the 
inritation  of  Paschal,**  was  there  crowned  by  the  pope  as 
emperor.  He  had  already  been  crowned  by  his  father,  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  a  share  in  the  empire ;  but  Paschal,  by 
persuading  him  to  accept  this  second  coronation,  as  an  eccle- 
aastical  sanction  of  his  authority,  carried  on  a  chain  of  policy 
which  resulted  in  persuading  the  world  that  sovereignty  was 
derived  from  the  gil*t  of  St.  Peter's  successors. 

Soon  after  Lothair's  departure  from  the  city,  two  high  officers 
of  the  church,  who  were  among  the  chief  of  the  emperor's 
fioman  partisans,  were  decoyed  into  the  Lateran  palace,  where 
—in  punishment,  as  was  believed,  of  their  attachment  to  the 
Frank  interest — they  were  blinded  and  afterwards  beheaded.^ 
Lonis,  on  hearing  of  this  affair,  sent  a  count  and  an  abbot  to 
investigate  it.    The  pope  appeared  before  the  commissioners, 
and,  with  thirty-four  bishops  and  five  other  clergymen,  swore 
that  he  had  no  share  in  the  death  of  the  victims.    But  he 
maintained  that  they  had  deserved  it  as  traitors;  and  he  refused 
to  give  up  the  murderers,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  sought 
the  protection  of  St.  Peter,  and  belonged  to  the  apostle's  family. 
The  commissioners,  having  no  authority  to  use  force,  reported 
the  circumstances  to  their  master,  and  Paschal  at  the  same  time 
sent  some  envoys  to  offer  explanations.    The  emperor  did  not 
pursue  the  matter  further ;  but  he  resolved  to  place  his  relations 
with  Bome  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.'* 

■  Oapit  Attiniac.  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.  his  son  to  be  crowned  at  Rome.  See 

231) ;  Astron.  35 ;  Vita  Adelh.  51 ;  Sis-  Eliendorf,  ii.  20. 

mondi,  ii.  453-5  ;  Palsrave,  i.  249.    On  p  Astron.  37 ;  Einh.  a.d.  823.  See 

thin  assembly,  see  Hefole,  iv.  31.  Luden,  v.  293. 

•  Vita  Wain,  i.  25.  Einh.   a.d.    823 ;    Astrou.   37-8  ; 

•  Astrou.  36 ;    Einhard,  a.d.  823.  Fuack,  76-7 ;  Sismondi,  ii.  458-9. 
Paflchaftius  untruly  says  tliat  liouis  sent 
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An  opportunity  was  soon  furnished  in  conseqnenoe  of  Paschal*! 
death,  wliich  took  place  in  May,  824/  A  severe  contest  arose  (or 
the  papacy.    Lothair  went  to  Borne,  and  asserted  the  Frankiah 
Bovereignty  by  acknowledging  Eugenius  II.,  the  candidate  who 
was  supported  by  Wala's  influence,"  as  the  rightful  successor  of 
St.  Peter.*   Tlie  young  emperor  complained  of  the  late  murder 
267  of  his  adherents.    He  inquired  why  the  popes  and  the  Eomair 
judges  were  continually  spoken  against.    He  discovered  that 
many  pieces  of  land  had  been  wrongfully  seized  by  the  popei  ^ 
(perhaps  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  legacies  to  the  ^ 
church),  and  caused  great  joy  by  restoring  them  to  the  rightM  S 
owners.    He  settled  that,  "  according  to  ancient  custom,"  impe-  3 
rial  commissioners  should  visit  Home  at  certain  times,  for  the 
general  administration  of  justice."   He  exacted  of  the  Bomans 
individually  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  empire,  saving  their  fiEuih 
to  the  pope.    He  enacted  that  no  person  should  interfere  with 
their  right  of  electing  a  bishop ;  but  he  bound  them  by  an 
engagement  that  they  would  not  allow  any  one  to  be  consecrated 
as  pope,  until  he  should  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
in  the  presence  of  an  imperial  commissioner.*   Although  this  j 
engagement  was  in  the  sequel  sometimes  neglected  or  evaded,  ] 
the  report  of  Lothair  s  proceedings  is  evidence  of  the  ideas  which 
were  then  entertained  as  to  the  relations  of  the  papacy  and  the 
empire.    It  was  considered  that  the  emperor  was  entitled  to 
investigate  elections  to  the  Roman  see,  and  to  decide  between 
the  pretensions  of  candidates ;  and,  while  the  pope  was  the 
immediate  lord  of  Rome,  his  power  was  held  under  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  the  supreme  control  of  the  administration 
belonged.  > 

After  four  years  of  childlo^  marriage,  Judith  in  823  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Charles,  afterwards  known  as  "  the  Bald."  The 
jealousy  of  the  (^nperor's  sons  by  Ermengarde  was  excited; 
they  declared  Charles  to  be  the  offspring  of  adultery,  and 
charged  Judith  with  bcNN  itching  their  father.*  The  empress,  on 
her  part,  was  bout  on  securing  for  her  son  an  inheritance  like 

rnwrliiil  wiifl  so  detested  by  tbe  Ro-  Luden,  v.  295. 

mans  that  they  would  not  allow  him  U)  *  Baron.  824.  12.    Pagi  (xiii.  60,  93) 

be  buried  with         pn.Mlic^'fifloi-a ;  but  points  out  that  Lothair  acted  as  wve- 

Eufreuius  ordcrfd  tlit^  botly  to  be  in-  reign,  not  as  protector  of  the  church, 

tt'rred  in  a  ])lac(3  w])ich  I*asclial  had  "  Kinh.  a.d.  824 ;  AstroD.  38. 

prepared.    (Thcgnn,  30.)    Funck  suj)-  »  Pertz,  Ix'ges.  i.  210;  Milmau,  ii, 

j)o«os  that  by  impulm  Tliegan  here  means  256. 

tiie  iidHmtj  of  lli.me.    78.  251.  y  Murat.  IV.  ii.  330-2;  Luden,  v.  298; 

•  Vita  Walro,  i.  28.    He  was  the  can-  Funck,  81 :  Gi(?gorov.  iii.  66-7. 

didalf  of  tin*  pnHy  opposed  to  TiOui«,  «  Sismondi,  ii.  467. 
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that  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  in  829  he  was  created  duke  of 
Germany — ^probably  in  the  vain  hope  that  such  a  title  would 
gife  leas  offence  than  the  title  of  king.*    Louis,  under  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  laboured  to  buy  partisans  for  Charles  by 
profuse  gifts  from  the  hereditary  domains  of  his  family  and 
from  the  property  of  the  church.**    On  tliis  account  he  had 
been  bitterly  attacked  by  Wala,  at  a  diet  held  in  828  and 
when  his  elder  sons  now  broke  out  into  rebellion,  they  were  aided 
hf  a  powerful  party  of  the  hierarchy,  headed  by  Wala  (who  in 
826  had  succeeded  Adelhard  in  the  abbacy  of  Corbie),"*  with 
the  archchaplain  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St  Denys,  Jesse,  bishop  of 
Amiens,  and  Eliasachar,  abbot  of  CentuUes  (St.  Eiquier).®  Of  the  268 
motives  of  these  ecclesiastics  it  is  difficult  to  judge.    They  may 
have  honestly  felt  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  empire 
fipom  the  system  of  partition  which  had  been  introduced  /  they 
may  have  been  galled  by  the  imperial  control  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  invasions  of  church  property.  But  the 
pretensions  to  superiority  over  the  crown  which  now  began  to 
be  asserted  in  their  councils  are  startling,*^  and  the  conduct  by 
which  they  followed  up  their  theories  was  utterly  indefensible. 

Judith  was  caught  by  the  insurgents  at  Laon,  and  was  pursued 
by  the  curses  of  the  people  into  a  convent  at  Poitiers,  ^  ^ 
where  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  veil.^  She  was 
also  forced  to  engage  that  she  would  use  lier  influence  over 
her  husband  to  persuade  him  to  enter  a  monastery.  But  the 
inclination  which  Louis  had  formerly  felt  towards  the  monastic 
life  was  now  mastered  by  his  love  for  Judith  and  her  son.  He 
asked  time  for  consideration;*  in  spite  of  all  opposition  he  con- 
trived that  the  next  national  assembly  should  not  be  held  in 
Gaul,  where  the  population  were  generally  disaffected  to  the 
Frankish  rulers,  but  at  Nimeguen,  where  he  might  hope  to  be 
aapported  by  the  kindred  and  friendly  Germans;^  and  the 
event  answered  his  expectation.  At  Nimeguen  the  emperor 
found  himself  restored  to  power.  Hilduin,  who  had  ventured 
to  transgress  an  order  that  the  members  of  the  diet  and  their 
followers  should  appear  unarmed,  was  banished ;  and  a  like 

»  Fnnck,  101.         ^  Funck,  98-9.  dated  by  a  fifth  assembly  at  Wonns 

•  Vita  Wal.  iL  2-3.  (Pertz,  Leges,  i.  332,  scqq.) ;  their  views 
«  Pagi,  xIt.  118.  as  to  the  right  of  controlling  the  sove- 

•  Thegan,  36 ;  EUendorf,  ii.  105.  reign  may  be  seen  in  book  ii.  of  the 
'  Vita  Wal.  ii.  10.  Parisian  Council,  or  in  Pertz,  Leges,  i. 
»  In  829,  coancils  were  held  at  Paris,  346.               »•  Sismoudi,  iii.  6-7. 

Kentz.  liyoDB,  and  TotJoiise  (Hard.  iv.       •  Astron.  44  ;  Funck,  109. 

1279X  and  their  decrees  were  consoli-       ^  Sismondi,  iii.  9-10 ;  Stephen,  ii.  117. 
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sentence  was  passed  on  Wala,  with  others  of  his  party."  L 
(who  had  rebelled  after  having  sworn  to  maintain  the  ] 
Charles  in  his  dukedom),  with  characteristic  meanness,  ma 
submission,  abandoned  his  accomplices,  and  joined  in  { 
judgment  against  them."  Judith  was  brought  forth  froi 
convent,  the  pope  having  declared  that  her  forced  prof 
was  null."  She  undertook  to  prove  by  ordeal  her  innocei 
the  witchcraft  and  adultery  imputed  to  her,  but,  as  no  slc 
appeared,  she  was  allowed  to  purge  herself  by  oath ;  and  Be] 
count  of  Septimania,  her  supposed  paramour,  on  offering  to 
himself  by  the  wager  of  battle,  found  no  one  to  accej 
259  challenge.P  Some  of  those  who  had  been  most  hosti 
Louis  in  his  distress  were  condemned  to  death ;  but,  wit 
usual  gentleness,  he  allowed  them  to  escape  with  sli 
punishments.** 

Again  and  again  Juditli's  eagerness  for  the  interest  of  he: 
son,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  elder  brothers,  brought  troub 
the  unhappy  Ix)uis,  who  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  pren 
decay.  A  fresh  insurrection  took  place  in  832,  in  conseq 
of  Charles'  advancement  to  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine ;  the 
Gregory  IV.,  who  partly  owed  his  dignity  to  the  influci 
A  D  833  ^^^^  Hilduin,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  appear 
the  camp  of  the  rebels,  where  Wala  and  the 
ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  the  party  waited  on  him.  Louii 
supported  by  many  bishops,  who,  on  a  report,  that  the 
meant  to  excommunicate  them  and  the  emperor,  declared 
if  he  had  come  with  such  intentions,  he  himself  shou 
deposed  and  excommunicated.**  An  answer  which  Gregory  i 
and  wliich  was  probably  written  by  Paschasius,*  one  of  \ 
monks,  had  no  effect;  and  he  began  to  show  uneasines 
discontent  with  the  part  which  he  had  undertaken,  when 
and  Paschasius  reassured  him  by  producing  a  coUecti 
canons  and  decretals,  which  were  intended  to  prove  thi 
pope  had  the  right  to  judge  all  causes,  and  could  hims 
judged  by  no  man.*    It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 

™  Fnnck.  113.           "  Astmn.  45.  "  Tliis  letter  also  is  quest  ione 

"  Thegan.  87.  Jaffe.  227,  who  dates  it  July  8.  f 

I'  Thogjin,  38.    A  <]jain8t  Bernard,  see  "  Field  of  Lies." 

the  Life  of  Wala,  ii.  7.        Astron.  K?.  »  Vita  Walae,  ii.  10.    Lud.  n 

'  Astron,  48;  Vita  WaliB,  ii.  16:  (irog.  and  Ofrr>rer  (Karolinger,  i.  81 

Ep.  ad  Episcopos,  ap.  Bouquet,  vi.  353.  that  these  must  have  been  so] 

The  genuineness  of  this  letter  has  Ixjen  unknown  at  Rome— tJio  eh  nient 

questioned.     Bouquet  (252  >  considers  forged  decretals,  wliich  soon  ai 

that  it  is  established  by  De  Marca  (1.  iv.  peared.    (See  below,  pp.  284,  se 

c.  11).  Luden  is  against  it.    v.  608.  "  Funck,  132:  Ellendorf,  ii.  1 


ven  l.Mick;''  but  if  lie  came  for  peace,  he  ought  to  be 
III  the  other  paraj)hlet,  Agobard  charges  Judith  with 
id  notorious  profligacy ;  he  justifies  the  proceedings  of 
^ei-or's  sons ;  and,  as  a  precedent  for  the  part  taken  by 
and  his  brethren,  he  alleges  the  opposition  which  the 
lud  prophets  of  Israel  offered  to  Jezebel  and  Athaliah.y  260 
1  the  emperor  that  Samson,  for  his  love  to  an  unchaste 
►elieving  woman,  lost  his  eyes  and  his  judgeship ;  he  ex- 
n,  since  he  has  thus  far  been  like  Samson  in  the  loss  of  his 
o  study  thatj  like  hira,  he  may  escape  the  forfeit  of  his 
portion  by  humbly  and  patiently  submitting  to  his  lot." 
t.  John  Baptist's  day,  the  two  armies  encamped  opposite 

other  near  Colmar.    Gregory  paid  a  visit  to  june  24. 
eror,  who  received  him  without  the  usual  marks 
set;*  but  they  afterwards  exchanged  presents,  and  the 
mtinued  to  pass  from  the  one  camp  to  the  other, 
fnts,  threats,  money,  and  other  inducements  were  em- 
to  influence  the  adherents  of  Louis ;  and,  on  the  morning 
^etf^r  and  St.  Paul's  day,  he  found  that  all  but 
ill  of  his  men  had  deserted  him  during  the 
On  discovering  his  forlorn  condition,  he  professed  himself 
ig  to  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed ;  he  advised  those  of  his 
8  who  could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  rebels  to  save 
ves  by  flight,  desired  the  others  to  follow  the  example 
najority,  and  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  to  his  sons.^ 
pe  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Italy  in  deep  grief  and 
)n  account  of  his  share  in  these  transactions,*'  while  the 

fpplinor  with  rpi4Tw»t  f^i  thftm  was  shown  bv  the  name 
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had  pledged  themselves  hj  oath,  was  sent  across  the  Alps  t 
Tortona,®  while  Charles  was  shut  up  in  the  abbey  of  Priim,  an 
Louis  was  led  ^bout  as  a  captive  by  his  eldest  son.  But  Lothai 
and  his  advisers  soon  became  aware  that  a  general  feeling  c 
pity  was  rising  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  emperor ; '  aod  the; 
resolved  to  defeat  it  by  an  act  which  was  intended  to  disqualii] 
him  for  reigning.  At  a  diet  held  at  Compiegne,  a  bishoj 
(probably  Agobard)  *  begged  Lothair's  f)ermi8sion  that  a  repre- 
sentation should  be  made  to  Louis  of  the  misdeeds  by  which  Le 
had  lowered  the  empire  of  the  great  Charles.  There  was  little 
show  of  opposition  to  th^  pro})osal  ;^  Louis  in  his  captivity  wai 
importuned  to  become  a  monk  by  a  number  of  bishops,  among 
whom  Thegan  tells  us  that  the  most  active  were  some  of  serrik 
261  or  barbaric  birth,  and,  above  all  "  shameless  and  most  cruel," 
the  emperor's  foster  brother,  Ebbo  of  lteims»  who  had  tmned 
against  him  at  the  Field  of  Lies;  and,  as  their  solicitation! 
were  in  vain,  they  resolved  to  proceed  by  other  means.^  Li  an  in- 
dictment of  eight  heads,  drawn  up  with  much  iteration,  and  partly 
relating  to  offences  for  which  he  had  already  done  penance 
at  Attigny,  he  was  charged  with  acts  of  violence  towards  hii 
kinsmen — the  death  of  Bernard,  the  tonsuring  of  Drogo  and  his 
brothers ;  with  frequent  breach  of  oaths,  especially  as  to  the 
partition  of  the  empire  ;  with  having  violated  tlie  rest  of  holy 
seasons  by  militarj"^  expeditions  and  by  holding  courts  or  diets; 
with  outrages  and  injustice  against  many  of  his  subjects  ;  with 
haviug  caused  waste  of  life,  and  an  infinite  amount  of  misery, 
through  the  calamities  of  war.*'  The  bishops  assumed  the 
right  of  judging  the  emperor.  They  condemned  him  in  his 
absence,  declared  him  to  be  deprived  of  earthly  power,  and,  in 
or.ler  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  soul,  they  sentenced  him  to  dc 
penance  before  the  relics  of  St.  Medard  and  St.  Sabinian  a1 
Soissons."  He  was  strictly  guarded  in  a  cell  until  the  day  ap 
pointed  for  the  ceremony,  when  he  was  led  forth,  not  as  f 
Octobe  sovereign,  but  as  a  sinful  Christian  desirous  of  showioj 
penitence  for  his  offences.  Lothair  was  present,  witl 
a  large  body  of  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  cathedral  was  fille< 
by  a  crowd  of  spectators."  The  emperor,  clothed  in  sackclotli 
prostrated  liimself  before  the  altar;  he  acknowledged  that  h 
had  been  guilty  of  misgovernment,  offensive  to  God,  seandalou 

•  Tliegim,  42.  '  Astron.  49.  ^  AcUi  Exauctorationis,  Bouquet,  ' 

8  Funck,  156.  »»  Astron.  49.  243-6.  or  Pertz,  Leges,  i.  366. 

'  Tho^n,   43-4.  See   Ludf-n,   v.  "  Bouquet,  244 :  Astron.  49. 

363-4.  n  Acta,  ap.  Bouquet,  244. 
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to  the  chmch,  and  disastrous  to  his  people ;  and  he  professed  a 
luh  to  do  penance,  that  he  might  obtain  absolution  for  his  mis- 
deed&  The  bishops  told  him  that  a  sincere  confession  would  be 
fidlowed  by  forgivenesSy  and  exhorted  him  that  he  should  not,  as 
OQ  the  former  occasion,  attempt  to  hide  auy  part  of  bis  sin.  The 
M  of  charges  against  him  was  put  into  his  hands  ;  with  a  pro- 
finon  of  tears  he  owned  himself  guilty  of  all ;  and  he  gave  up 
the  document,  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  as  a  record  of  his  re- 
peQtance.  He  then  laid  down  his  sword  and  his  military  belt ; 
he  was  stripped  of  the  secular  dress  which  he  had  worn  under 
;  itt  sackcloth ;  and  after  these  acts  it  was  pretended  that,  ac- 
esrding  to  the  ancient  canons,  he  was  incapable  of  returning  to 
i  .fiie  exercise  of  arms  or  of  sovereign  power.**  Every  bishop  who 
:  hid  been  concerned  in  the  affair  drew  up  a  memoir  of  it,  which  262 
:  he  gave  into  the  hands  of  Lothair.^ 

But  the  projectors  of  this  humiliation  were  mistaken  in  their 
'hopes.   Compassion  for  the  emperor,  and  indignation  against 
.ttose  who  had  outraged  him  under  the  pretence  of  religion, 
L  lere  almost  universaL  His  younger  sons,  Pipin  and  Louis,  took 
-Idb  part,  and  Lothair,  alarmed  by  the  tokens  of  the  general 
fedbg,  hastily  withdrew  from  St.  Denys,  leaving  his  father  at 
'  Bberty.   Friends  speedily  gathered  around  Louis ;  he  was  ad- 
lised  to  resume  his  military  ornaments,  but  refused  to  do  so 
ttdess  with  the  formal  sanction  of  the  church.    He  was  there- 
iire  solemnly  reconciled  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys ;  his  belt 
.ttd  sword  were  restored  to  him  by  some  of  the  same  bishops 
who  had  been  concerned  in  his  degradation;  it  was  declared 
diat  a  penitent  who  had  laid  down  his  belt  might  resume  it  on 
tibe  expiration  of  his  penance;  and  the  popular  joy  at  the 
emperor's  restoration  drew  encouragement  from  a  sudden  change 
of  ihe  weather,  which  had  long  been  boisterous  and  ungenial.** 

In  February,  835,  a  council  was  held  at  Thionville,  where 
eight  archbishops  and  thirty-three  bishops  condemned  their 
brethren  who  had  shared  in  the  proceedings  at  Corapiegne  and 
Soissons.  Among  these  delinquents  the  most  noted  was  Ebbo, 
•  man  of  servile  birth,  who  had  been  foster-brotlier  of  Louis, 
and,  like  other  low-born  clerks,  had  been  promoted  by  him  with 

•  SiamoDdi,  iii.  30.  "  Contrarium  est  Cone.  Tolet.  XII.  a.d.  681,  c.  2  ;  Du- 

auDno  eocleaifusticiB  regiilis  post  pcsni-  cange,  s.  v.  Gladii  deditio. 

kntis  actionem  redire  ad  militiamssBcu-  p  Acta,  ap.  Bouquet,  v.  246.  Aeo- 

knm, com  apostolus  dicat,^emomt7iton«  bard's  paper  is  given  there,  and  in  his 

Dm  impUeai  9e  Mumlarihus  negotiis  ( II.  Works,  ii.  73. 

Thn.  ii  4)."  Decret.  LeonisM.c.  24,  ap.  <»  Thegan,  45-8  ;  Astron.  51;  Annal. 

Dion.  Exig.    (Patrol.  Ixvii.  290.)   Of.  Bertin.  a.d.  834 ;  Funck,  143-150. 
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a  view  of  counterbalancing  the  aristocratic  prelates  who 
at  independence  of  the  crown.'  Ebbo  was  a  man  of  le 
and  had  laboured  as  a  missionary  among  the  northern  t 
but  his  behayiour  towards  his  benefactor  had  been  conspic 
ungrateful.^  His  treason  had  been  rewarded  by  Lothair 
rich  abbey,  and,  when  the  cause  of  Louis  again  became 
phant^  he  had  fled,  with  all  the  wealth  tiiat  he  could  coll 
the  hope  of  finding  a  refuge  among  the  Northmen.*  I 
howeyery  oyertaken,  and,  after  having  for  some  time  be 
263  tained  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  he  was  compelled  to 
the  pulpit  of  a  church  at  Metz,  wher^,  in  the  presence  of 
and  of  the  assembled  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  he  ai 
lodged  that  all  the  late  proceedings  against  the  emperc 
unjust  and  sinfid.  At  Thionville^  he  wrote  and  subscri 
profession  of  his  own  un worthiness ;  he  was  deposed  fn 
see,  and  remained  in  monastic  custody,  or  in  exile,  un' 
death  of  Louis.  Other  bishops  who  had  taken  part  agai] 
emperor  were  gently  treated  on  confessing  their  guilt, 
Agobard,  who  did  not  appear,  was  condemned  for  hi 
tumacy.' 

Lothair  was  depriyed  of  the  imperial  title,  and  was  cc 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy But  Judith  afterwards  found  i1 
dient  to  make  overtures  to  him,  and  a  partition — ^the  last 
partitions  which  attest  the  difficulties  and  the  weakc 
Louis — was  made  in  839,  by  which  Pipin,  the  emperor's 
son,  was  to  be  excluded  from  inheriting  his  father's  ki 
of  Aquitaine ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria,  whi( 
left  to  the  younger  Louis,  the  whole  empire  was  to  be 
between  Lothair  and  Charles.'  To  the  last  the  unhappy 
of  Louis  was  distracted  by  the  enmities  of  his  sons,  wl 
alike  cast  away  all  filial  and  all  brotherly  regards.  He  c 
the  20th  of  June,  840,  in  an  island  of  the  Bhine  opposite 
heim,  when  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  his  son  L 
Germany.  On  his  deathbed  he  received  the  consolatiom 
ligion  from  his  illegitimate  brother  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz 

^  Flodoard,  Hist  Rem.  ii.  19  (Patrol,  proachos  him  with  clothing  in  i 

CZXX7.);  Milman,  ii.  261.   Ebbo  was  the  prince  who  hod  clothed  Aim  i 

promoted  instead  of  GiBelmar,  a  man  of  &c.   c.  44.            ^  Flodoard, 

noble  £B.mily,  who  had  been  nominated  '  Annal.  Bertin.  a.d.  835  ; 

to  the  see,  bnt  was  found  unable  to  read.  Remenses  (Patrol,  cxvi.  18)  ;  I 

Hist.  Litt  V.  100.    •  See  below,  p.  391.  ii.  20 ;  Hincmar,  i.  324>7  ;  The 


latmg  the  penance  at  Soissons,  the  bio-  tius,  a.d.  889  (ib.  cxv.  1387; ;  I 
grapher  apostrophises  Ebbo,  and  re-    i.  306. 


Astron.  54.  y  Sismondi, 

•  Astron.  (Patrol,  civ.  973) ; 
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kt  WDidSy  "Out I  Out!"  were  interpreted  as  an  adjuration 
eomnmnding  the  evil  spirit  to  depart/ 

During  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign,  the  feme  of  Charle- 
magne continued  to  invest  the  empire  with  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations,  and  Louis  himself  carried  on  successful  war 
iBTarious  directions.^  But  the  dissensions  of  the  Franks  after- 
nrds  exposed  them  to  enemies  from  without  The  Northmen, 
whose  first  appearances  on  the  coast  had  filled  the  mind  of 
Charlemagne  with  gloomy  forebodings,*'  advanced  up  the  Scheld 
k  820.*  In  835,  they  burnt  the  great  trading  city  of  Dorstadt, 
with  its  fifty-four  churches ;  ®  and  their  ravages  were  felt  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Loire  and  elsewhere.  To  the  south,  the  Saracens 
were  a  no  less  formidable  foe ;  in  838  they  plundered  Marseilles,  264 
ttid  carried  off  its  monks  and  clergy  as  prisoners.'  And  on  the 
ttst,  the  Slavonic  nations  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Frankish 
contests  to  make  inroads  on  the  imperial  territory.  The 
dingers  which  thus  threatened  the  empire  on  various  sides  be? 
eune  yet  more  serious  under  the  successors  of  Louis. 

IL  Although  the  decision  of  the  second  Nicene  council  had 
heen  established  as  law  in  the  eastern  empire,  the  conformity  to 
it  which  was  enforced  was  in  many  cases  insincere.  A  consider- 
ible  party  among  the  bishops  and  clergy  was  opposed  to  the 
worship  of  images ;  and  in  the  army,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  memory  of  the  martial  iconoclastic  emperors  was  cherished 
was  usually  accompanied  by  an  attachment  to  their  opinions.^ 

Leo  v.,  **the  Armenian,"  who  in  813  became  emperor  by  the 
deposition  of  Michael  Bhangabe,  was,  by  the  influence  both  of 
his  early  training  and  of  his  military  associations,  opposed  to  the 
worship  of  images.**  His  enemies  speak  of  him  by  the  name 
of  CKam^leon,'  on  account  of  the  insincere  and  changeable 
character  which  they  impute  to  him ;  but  even  they  allow  that 
he  was  a  man  of  unusual  energy,  and  of  abilities  which  fitted 
him  to  sustain  the  declining  empire.''  The  patriarch  Nice- 
phorus — not  (it  would  seem)  from  suspicion,  but  merely  in  com- 

•  Huz,  hta,  equivalent  to  the  modem  •  Palgrave,  1  297. 

auM.    (Astron.  63-4.)   Luden  '  Sismondi,  iii.  41-2. 

(f.  400)  sappoflefl  the  meaning  to  bo  JSi!  »  Bchloaser.  405  ;  Neand.  vi.  263. 

aiM,  "  It  is  over."   Ix)uia  the  German  *>  Schloaser,  393. 

iad,  in  874,  a  viaioii,  in  which  hia  fether  •  Auctor  Inoortus  (i.  «.  an  anonymous 

begged  him,  in  Latin,  to  obtain  his  re-  continuator  of  llieophanes)  in  vol.  ix. 

IflMB  from  purgatory.    Annal.  Fuld.  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  ed.  Paris, 

(Pevtz,  1  387.)           ^  Funck,  66-9.  p.  439.   Vita  Nicephori.  30  (Patrol.  Or. 

•  MoDach.  Sangallen.  ii.  14.  c)  ;  Georgius  Monachus,  de  Leone,  i.  3. 

'  Siamoodi,  ii  449.  Cedren.  490. 
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pliance  with  eiK^tom — reqnired  hm  an  hi*?  olevatkm  to  ^qnK^rribo 
a  profeseioti  of  taitb ;  but  Leo  desired  that  the  matter  ebotild 
defend         after  hk  aoamatiDi^  and^  whm  tbe  appliaalid^| 

was  tlien  renewe^L  h+-'  rr  fused."* 

lAke  other  adveuturera  who  rose  to  the  possession  of  empir 


a  ™4l 

3  to  thA 
reign  iA 


(and  pfobably  like  a  far  greater  number  in  whom  the  pnwism 

was  Bint  fulfil  ltd),  Leo  had  in  early  life  been  told  that  he  waa 
destUQied  to  betioma  emperor.    Hence  ho  derived  an  inclination 
AjD  814   ^  beHeT6  in  piophecie^s  :       a  mcmk,  who^  by 
exception  to  the  feeliu:.'^  of  ](is  elusii,  was  adverge 
cause  of  images,  now  assured  him  of  it  long  and  glorious  reign 
he  would  suppress  the  worship  of  them,  while  he  threatened  him 
966  with  calamity  in  case  of  hia  acting  otherwise,^   The  words  ]>ro- 
daced  their  effect  on  Leo ;  and  he  was  further  influenced  by 
a  compsaSBSm.  between  the  prosperous  reigns  of  the  iconoclagtie 
empeirors  and  tiie  misfortunes  of  those  who  had  followed  an  op* 
jposite  policy,"   He  resolved  to  take  the  Isauriau  Leo  and  hi" 
son  for  his  examples ;  but,  before  prooeedSs^  to  action,  he 
wisheil  to  assiuie  himself  as  to  the  grotrnds  of  his  caussi  Ha 
therefote  deeited  Antony,  bishop  of  Byhenm  in  EamphyBa,  John 
''the  Grammarian,"  mi  other  ecdesiasticsp  io  abridge  for 
infonuatian  the  acts  of  Ooustsntine's  ioonodastio  synod,'  and 
collect  authorities  front  the  fatbers  against  the  adontimi 
images.'^    He  then  opened  the  matter  to  Nicephoru^ 
that  the  disasters  nf  the  empire  were  pc^pularly  ascribed  to 
worship  of  imag^ — an  aaiertbn  wln^  ought  perhaps  to 
taken  a.^  representing  the  feeling  of  the  soldiery  alone  ;  and  he 
propaied  that  such  as  were  plaped  low'  and  within  reach  sbgald^ 
be  renEjgfiif  Via  paGffefdh^' cons^  t  m  iMh^mam 
emperor  asked  him  to  produce  any  scriptural  warrant  in  favourj 
of  images.^    Nicephoms  replied  that  the  worship  of  these, 
like  many  other  unwritten  things,  was  matter  of  apostolical 
tradition,  and  had  been  taught  to  the  church  by  the  Holy 

■  Const.  Porphypog.  i.  17;    Vita  propheGies  vary  greatly.  Walch  is  in- 

Nioeph.  82-3 ;  Walch,  z.  667 ;  Finlay,  dined  to  reject  the  whole  story,  x.  624^ 

ii.  134.   Anot.  Inoert.  says  that  he  pro-  662-4. 

mised  to  make  no  innovations  as  to  re-      ®  Auot.  Inc.  415.         r  See  p.  98. 
ligion  (431).  It  is  said  that  when  the      4  Anot.  Inc.  436;  SchlosBer.  406-7. 
patriaitih  at  the  coronation  touched  the      '  r&  x^V^^'   Bee  Keand.  vi.  265. 
nead  of  Leo,  his  hands  were  wounded       ■  Auot.  Inc.  437. 
hy  the  emperor^s  hair,  which  felt  like       *  Walch  remarks  that  Leo  did  not 

thorns  or  thistles— an  awM  omen  of  take  his  stand  on  the  Old  Testament 

what  was  to  foUow.  Const.  Porph.  i.  18.  prohihitions,  as  the  partisans  of  images 

"  Const.  Porph.  i.  15-6  ;  Cedren.  486-  had  heen  accustomed  to  evade  these ; 

9;  Hard.  iv.  1045;  Walch,  x.  593;  bat  that  he  asked  for  a  New  Testament 

Schlosser,  405-6.   The  aoooonts  of  these  pree^,   z.  696. 
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Ghost;  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  ask  for  scriptural 
pool  in  favour  of  reverencing  the  cross  or  the  gospels.  And, 
m  being  desired  to  argue  the  question  with  Antony  and  John, 
or  to  refute  the  authorities  which  they  had  produced  against  his 
riews»  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  must  have  nothing  to 
fcwith  heretics," 

Nicephorus  and  his  partisans— clergy,  monks,  and  laity — now 
leld  nightly  meetings  in  the  cathedral,  where  they  engaged  in 
i&yer  for  the  frustration  of  the  emperor's  designs,  and  bound 
bemselves  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  images  even  to  the  death.' 
b  hearing  of  these  assemblies,  Leo  in  the  dead  of  night  sent 
r  the  patriarch,  and  the  question  was  discussed  at  great 
iigth.7    Nicephorus  repeated  his  declaration  as  to  the  unlaw- 
Iness  of  holding  conference  with  heretics,*  and,  after  a  time,  266 
iked  leave  to  introduce  his  friends,  who  had  accompanied  him 
I  the  palace,  and,  during  his  conference  with  the  emperor,  had 
3en  waiting  without  the  gates.*   Of  these  the  most  prominent 
as  Theodore,  a  priest,  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  capital, 
hich  had  been  founded  by  Studius,  a  noble  Boman,  and  was 
etter  known  by  a  name  derived  from  his  than  by  that  of  its 
atron,  St.  John  the  Baptist.^   Theodore  was  a  nephew  of  the 
bbot  Plato,  who  had  excommunicated  Constantino  VL,  on  ac- 
onnt  of  his  second  marriage,®  and  had  vehemently  opposed 
Cararins  for  his  compliance  with  the  emperor's  will  in  that 
ifiair.   Theodore  himself  had  taken  part  with  his  uncle;  he 
W  endured  exile  and  other  severities  in  pimishment 
ofliis  contumacy,  and  had  incurred  fresh  penalties 
under  the  reign  of  Nicephorus,  when  some  questions  connected 
with  Constantine's  marriage  were  revived.^  Under 
his  care,  the  Studite  community  had  increased  the 
number  of  its  members  from  about  twelve  to  nearly  a  thousand; 

•Anct.Inc.437;  Schlo88er,407.  Nice-  Venet.  1728,  and  are  more  fuUy  gi?en 

pboros  wrote  a  chronicle  which  is  highly  in  the  Patrol.  Gr.  vol.  zciz. 
pnised  by  Photius  (Cod.  66).  and  has       «  Vita  Theod.  c.  20.    See  pp.  158-9. 

iften  been  cited  in  the  preceding  pages.  G.  Hamartolus  says  that  Theodote,  the 

Sis  Life  and  remains  (which  include  second  wife  of  Gonstantine,  was  related 

liiooorsea  of  great  length  in  favour  of  to  Theodore  (cclvii.  14).  There  is  a  curi- 

nages)  are  in  the  Patrol.  Gr.,  vol.  c.  ous  letter  by  Theodore,  written  towards 

66  also  vol.  i.  of  the  *  Spicilegimn  Soles-  the  end  of  his  life,  in  which  he  explains 

veam,*  and  the  Acta  SS.,  Mart.  13.  why  Gonstantine  might  be  stigmatised 

*  Auct.  Inc.  439 ;  Walch,  x.  672-3.  as  a  i/erod,  on  account  of  his  marriage, 

7  Auct.  Inc.  438;  VitaNiceph.  37-53.  and  yet  might  be  commemorated  as  an 

■  See  Baron.  814.  9 ;  Neand.  v.  268-9.  orthodox  emperor.   Ep.  ii.  218. 


•  Vita  Niceph.  54-5.  ^  Vita,  22,  43-5  ;   Theod.  Laudatio 

*  For  Theodore  the  Studite,  see  Platonis,  31, 35 ;  Ep.  i.  21.  28 ;  Narratio 
hroekh,  xxiiL  105.  His  remains,  with  de  Scliismute  Stuoitarum  (Patrol.  Gr. 
Life  by  his  disciple  Michael,  form  the  xcix.) ;  Oedren.  477-8  ;  Baron.  795-6, 
» Toliime  of  Sirmond's  *  Opera  Varia,'  808-9 ;  Walch,  x.  659.  , 
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the  strictneas  of  its  discipline  had  aoqnired  for  it  an  eminenoi 
aboye  all  other  Greek  monasteries;  *  and  the  abbot^s  chaTScfai 
and  sufferingB  bad  won  for  him  an  influence  which  made  hitt 
important  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign.  Theodore  took  n 
the  cause  of  images  with  all  his  characteristic  zeaL  T^^^ 
were,  indeed,  among  its  partisans  some  extravagances  so  viol« 
that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  reject  and  censure  them ; '  Mf! 
he  himself  went  so  &r  as  to  eulqgise  a  high  official  for  empkm 
ing  an  image  as  sponsor  for  a  child*'  He  held  that  imi^a 
were  not  for  the  unlearned  only,  but  were  necessary  for  '1m 
267 most  advanced  Christian;^  that  a  reverence  for  them  m 
necessary  in  order  to  a  right  iaith  in  the  Incarnation.  If  imagai 
were  suppressed,  he  said,  ^our  preaching  ier  vain,  and  your  i^m 
is  also  vain."  ^  4 
On  being  admitted  into  the  emperor's  presence,  Theodm 
entered  on  the  subject  of  images  with  great  vehemence.^ 
reproached  Leo  for  innovating  in  matters  of  religion,  and  Mi 
minded  him  of  the  &te  which  had  befallen  emperors  who  hdl 
been  enemies  of  the  faiHL  The  Old  Testament  prohibitioiiifll 
images,  he  said,  are  abolished  by  the  incarnation :  if  the  law  si 
Moses  were  to  be  regarded,  how  is  it  we  worship  the  eam^ 
which  the  law  speaks  of  as  accursed  ? — and  he  urged  the  other 
usual  topics  of  his  party.  The  emperor  told  him  that  his  insD- : 
lence  was  notorious,  but  that,  if  he  wished  for  the  gloiy  cf 
martyrdom,  he  would  be  disappointed."^  Theodore  rejoined  tW 
the  imperial  power  was  limited  to  external  matters ;  that,  10- 
cording  to  St.  Paul,  God  had  set  in  the  church  first  apoette 
then  prophets,  and  afterwards  teachers,"  but  that  nothing  wii 
said  of  emperors ;  that  the  emperor  was  bound  to  obey 
matters  of  religion,  and  not  to  usurp  the  office  of  others.'^  ^Do 
you  exclude  me  from  the  church? "  asked  Leo.  *^  It  is  not  V 
the  monk  replied, but  the  apostle ;  nay  rather,  it  is  you  who 
by  your  deeds  have  excluded  yoursel£"  The  emperor  desired 
that  Antony  of  Sylaeum  might  be  released  from  the  excommtt- 

•  Vita,  14,  28,  aeqq.  excess  the  reverence  of  Christ  s  imagj 

'  Thmj  one  of  his  letters  (i.  15)  is  say  that  he  does  not  approach  it,  aad 

addressed  to  a  stylito  who  had  painted  would  get  no  benefit  from  it,  unless  Ifi 

angels  crucified,  and  the  Saviour  and  were  first  cleansed  from  all  sin,  be  t> 

angels  as  in  old  age.   He  finds  it  neces-  without  reason  "  {&\oyos — a  variatioD 

sary  to  lay  down  repeatedly  that  the  from  the  preceding  deuunciationd,  oil 

worship  to  bo  paid  to  images  is  not  pro-  which  ejich  ends — "  he  is  a  hert-tic  "). 

p«.'rly  latreiUic,  but  rdaiite  (<rx«Tiic^),  »  Ep.  i.  17.              Ep.  ii.  171. 

and  that  any  other  is  idolatrous  (Epp.  •  Vita,  64  (1  Cor.  xv.  14). 

ii.  85,  151,  161, 167,  212)  ;  and  he  ends  ^  His  speech  is  in  the  Life.  65-72. 

hid  first  dialogue  (Antirrheticus,  i.  p.  83)  ■  Vita,  73. 

^£  declaring,  *•  If  any  one,  carrying  to  ■  lb.  74 ;  G.  Hamart.  cclxii  9. 
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nicatioii  which  Nicephorus  had  pronounced  against  him ;  but 
this  ^ras  refused,  and  at  length  Leo  in  anger  dismissed  tlie 
patriarch  and  Ids  party.  On  leaving  the  palace  Theodore  was 
nthosiasticaily  kissed  by  his  companions,  and  was  greeted  with 
demonstrations  of  the  warmest  admiration  on  account  of  the 
stand  which  he  had  made.^ 

Leo  now  desired  the  friends  of  images  to  give  up  their  meet- 
ings, to  remain  quietly  at  home,  and  to  refrain  from  discussing 
tie  subjects  which  were  in  question ;  and  he  required  them  to 
lisd  themselves  by  a  written  promise  of  obedience.  Some  com- 
plied ;  but  before  Nice])horus  had  signified  his  intentions,  Theo- 
dore sent  forth  a  violent  circular  addressed  to  all  the  monks  of 
the  empire,'  censuring  the  patriarch  for  his  neglect  to  take 
mate  decided  measures  against  the  emperor,  and  threatening 
with  eternal  punishment  all  who  should  desert  the  cause  of 
images.  He  kept  up  a  lively  agitation  by  means  of  letters, 
Tisits  and  conversations,**  and  vehemently  asserted  the  cause  of 
images,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose.  The  chief  of  his  produc-  268 
tioDs  are  three  tracts  which  bear  the  title  of  "  Antirrhetics  " — 
the  first  two  in  the  form  of  dialogue  between  an  orthodox  man 
lad  a  heretic ;  the  third,  consisting  of  the  iconoclastic  objec- 
tions with  a  triumphant  answer  to  each  of  them. 

The  emperor  s  opposition  to  images  was  not  extreme.  He 
did  not  wish  to  destroy  them,  or  even  to  remove  such  as  might 
he  retained  without  superstition ;  nor  did  he  desire  to  disturb 
the  convictions  of  those  who  were  attached  to  them,  if  they  would 
consent  to  extend  a  like  toleration  to  others.*"  But  the  vclie- 
mence  of  Theodore  and  his  party,  who  regarded  the  worship  of 
images  as  an  inseparable  consequence  of  a  right  faith  in  the 
mcamation,  provoked  Leo  to  measures  of  great  severity.  The 
6oWiery,  without  waiting  for  a  legal  warrant  (yet  perhaps  in- 
cited by  the  emperor,  as  his  enemies  asserted),  broke  ^^^^ 
oat  into  tumult,  and  rushed  to  the  brazen  gate,  where 
the  image  of  "  the  Surety,"  so  famous  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
controversy,"  had  been  reinstated  by  Irene.  They  uttered  much 
abusive  language,  and  pelted  the  figure  with  dirt  and  stones  ; 
whereupon  the  emperor  removed  it,  under  the  pretence  of  rescu- 
ing it  from  such  indignities,  and  issued  a  commission  for  taking 
down  images  in  general,  wherever  it  could  be  done  with  safety.^ 

"  Vita,  75.  P  Ep.  ii.  2.       Finlav,  ii.  139. 

^  V;t:i,  70;  Schloeaer,  111-2.  •  8i  o  p.  90. 

'  Walch,  X.  694;  Neand.  ?.  270-5;       '  Auct.  Inceit.  438;  fcHjblossor,  412. 
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Images  were  broken,  burnt,  or  bedaubed  with  clay  and 
Many  refractory  bishops,  abbots,  and  others,  were  ejects 
banished ;  among  the  sufferers  was  the  chronicler  Theoj 
who  died  in  the  island  of  Samothrace.^ 

At  Christmas  814,  the  emperor  went  in  state  to  St  S< 
having  previously  satisfied  Nicephorus  that  no  disorder 
be  apprehended  by  drawing  a  picture  from  his  bosom  an 
ing  it  He  advanced  to  the  altar,  and  kissed  the  alta: 
which  was  embroidered  with  a  representation  of  the  Sa 
nativity.y  But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  service,  a  dei 
tion  of  idolatry  was  read  from  Isaiah,*  one  of  the  clergj 
forth,  and,  addressing  the  emperor,  told  liim  that  God, 
prophet's  words,  commanded  him  to  proceed  firmly 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  image-worship.* 
269  Nicephorus  fell  seriously  ill,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his 
would  spare  the  emperor  the  necessity  of  proceeding  i 
him.  But  he  recovered,  and,  as  all  attempts  to  treai 
him  were  fruitless,  he  was  deprived,  and  was  shut  u 
monastery,  where  he  lived  fourteen  years  longer.**  Jol 
Grammarian  was  proposed  as  his  successor,  but  was  rejec 
A  ril  816  birth  and  in  age  ;^  and  the  patria 

^" '  '  was  bestowed  on  Theodotus  Cassiteras,  a  layma 
nected  with  the  family  of  the  Isaurian  emperors,  an 
supposed  prompter  of  the  monk  by  whose  prophecies  Lc 
been  induced  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  image-wo 
Theodotus,  who  is  described  by  his  opponents  as  "  a  man 
out  reason,  more  dumb  than  the  fishes,  and  ignorant  of 
thing  but  impiety,"  ®  gave  great  offence  to  the  monastic 
by  his  free  and  secular  habits  of  life.'  He  assembled  a 
which  confirmed  the  judgments  of  the  iconoclastic  coui 
754,  and  annulled  those  of  the  second  Nicene  council.* 
most  eminent  abbots  had  been  summoned  to  take  part  i 

«  Vita  Theod.  77.  name  John  the  Grammarian.  ^ 

»  Vita  I.,  cc  27-8,  in  Acta  S8.,  Mart.  618,  628. 

12 ;  Cedren.  489  ;  Baron.  816.  1-4  ;  »>  Vita   Niceph.  59.  scqq.  ; 

Schlosser,  411.  Incert.  440-1 ;  Schlosser,  414-5 

7  Auct.  Incert.  439 ;  Schlosser,  412-3.  uncertain  whether  his  deprivati 

He  omitted  tliis  when  he  next  attended  sanctioned  by  a  council.  Wi 

the  catliedral.    Waleh  supposes  that  he  679,  686. 

had  done  it  out  of  custom,  and  refrained  «  Auct  Incert.  441. 

on  finding  tiiat  his  act  was  misconstrued.  Syraeon  Magist.  de  Leone,  3 ; 

X.  675.                  «  C.  xl.  18,  seqq.  x.  655. 

•  See  the  various  accounts  in  Walch,  •  Sym.  Mngist.  de  licone,  6 ; 

X.  665.    Cedrenus  (490)  places  the  scene  mart,  clxii.  2. 

in  the  patriarchate  of  Theodotus ;  some  'Vita  Niceph.  73 ;  Auct  Ince 

say  that  Theodotus  was  hunself  the  Schrockh.  xxiii.  362-3. 

speaker  (as  Oonat  Porph.  i.  20)  ;  others  »  Vita  Nio.  73 ;  Walch,  x.  691 
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anembly;  but  Theodore  in  their  name  sent  a  refusal  in  his 
Qsoal  vehement  strain,  condemning  all  who  should  attend,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  not  share  in  or  regard  any  measures 
which  might  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  lawful  patriarch 
Nicephorus.**  In  defiance  of  the  imperial  order  against  the 
public  exhibition  of  images,  he  caused  his  monks  on  Palm 
Sunday  to  carry  in  solemn  procession  all  those  which  belonged 
to  the  monastery,  and  to  chant  a  hymn  which  began  with  the 
words,  "  We  adore  thine  undefiled  image."  * 

The  emperor,  greatly  provoked  by  this  daring  contumacy, 
sent  Theodore  into  banishment,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
yeare.^  He  was  removed  from  one  place  to  another ;  he  was 
often  cruelly  scourged,  even  to  the  danger  of  his  life;  liis 
wounds  were  undressed,  nor,  when  he  fell  seriously  ill,  could  he 
obtain  any  attendance  or  relief;™  he  suffered  from  want  of 
food ;  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  a  loathsome  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  and  was  often  threatened  with  death  °  But  his 
resolution  rose  with  the  severity  of  his  treatment.  He  declared 
that  he  would  bear  whatever  might  be  inflicted  on  him,  but  that 
nothing  should  reduce  him  to  silence.**  He  found  means  of 
TOting  and  of  circulating  letters  which  sustained  the  determina-  270 
tion  of  his  party ;  he  denounced  the  emperor  as  a  Pharaoh  and 
a  Nebuchadnezzar,  an  enemy  of  the  Saviour  and  of  His  virgin 
mother ;  and  the  increased  punishment  which  he  drew  on  him- 
self by  each  offence  served  only  to  stimulate  him  to  greater  vio- 
Ience.P  He  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  three  eastern 
patriarchs,  and  to  the  heads  of  some  important  monasteries, 
representing  the  oppressions  of  the  church  in  the  most  moving 
terms,  and  earnestly  praying  for  sympathy.*^ 

Paschal,  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  papacy,  refused  to 
admit  the  imperial  envoys  into  Rome,  sent  legates  to  ^  ^ 
intercede  with  Leo  for  the  friends  of  images,  and,  in  '  ' 
token  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  them,  built  a  monastery 
for  Greek  refugees,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  new  church  of  St. 
Praxedis  for  the  performance  of  service  in  their  own  language.' 
The  clergy  of  the  party  sought  ordination  in  Italy ;  the  laity, 
instigated  by  Theodore's  teaching,  refused  religious  offices  at  the 
hands  of  the  iconoclastic  clergy.*   Leo  was  more  and  more  exas- 

*  Vita  Theod.  79-80.         »  lb.  78.  p  Epp.  passim;  Sclilosser,  418-423. 

k  lb.  81-102 ;  Vita  Nioolai  (Theodore's  Epp.  li.  12-17. 

nephew  and  companion)  c.  3,  Acta  88.,  '  Anastas.  215  ;  Baron.  818.  14-17 ; 

Peb.  4.  Schlosser,  421-3. 

■  lb.  93.       ■  lb.  90-3.      <>  lb.  83.  •  Epp.  ii.  215,  p.  583;  Neand.  v.  276. 
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perated.    The  worshippers  of  images  were  scourged,  banished,  - 
mutilated,  blinded,  or  i)ut  to  death ;  it  was  ordered  that  all  pio-  J 
tures  should  be  whitewashed,  or  taken  down  and  burnt ;  spieg  ] 
were  employed  to  discover  all  who  possessed  either  images  or  ;: 
books  in  defence  of  them,  all  who  should  venture  to  shelter  ft  ; 
fugitive  or  to  relieve  a  prisoner  of  the  party.    All  hymns  in  [ 
honour  of  images  were  expunged  from  the  liturgy,  and  care  wag  ? . 
taken  to  instil  an  abhorrence  of  images  into  children  by  means  j. 
of  their  school-books.*  | 
Michael  "  the  Stammerer,"  a  general  to  whom  Leo  had  been  > 
indebted  for  his  throne,  at  length  became  discontented,  and  wai  | 
convicted,  by  his  own  confession,  of  treasonable  designs,  on  the  ^| 
eve  of  Christmas,  820.    He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  Leo  ]| 
would  have  ordered  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  take  place  j 
immediately,  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  empress,  who  \ 
entreated  him  to  defer  it  until  after  the  festival.    The  emperor  ; 
agreed,  but,  with  a  melancholy  foreboding,  told  her  that  her  I 
pious  scruples  would  cost  her  and  her  children  dear.*'  3Iichael 
was  confined  in  the  palace,  and  Leo,  anxious  to  assure  himself 
went  in  the  middle  of  tlie  night  to  look  whether  the  prisoner 
271  were  safe.    He  found  both  him  and  the  officer  who  guarded 
him  asleep  ;  but  the  keeper  had  resigned  his  bed  to  the  criminal, 
and  was  lying  on  the  floor.  A  slave,  who  was  in  the  room  imob- 
served,  had  recognised  the  emperor  by  his  purple  buskins,  and, 
on  his  withdrawal,  aroused  the  sleepers.    The  officer,  knowing 
that  the  indulgence  which  he  had  shown  to  the  prisoner  must 
render  himself  suspected  as  an  accomplice,  concerted  with 
Michael  a  plan  for  instant  action.    Under  pretence  that  a  con- 
fessor was  required,  he  introduced  into  the  palace  one  of 
Michael's  partisans,  who,  on  going  out,  communicated  with 
others.    It  was  the  custom  to  celebrate  the  earliest  service  of 
Christmas-day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  "  ivory 
gate  "  of  the  palace  was  open  to  admit  the  clergy  and  singers, 
and  among  them  a  band  of  disguised  conspiratore  entered. 
These  attacked  the  chief  chaplain,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
emperor,  who  usually  led  the  psalmody  on  such  occasions ;  but 
the  priest  escaped  by  uncovering  his  tonsured  head.    They  then 
fell  on  Leo,  who  for  a  time  defended  himself  by  swinging  the 

*  Sym.  Mag.  do  Leone,  0:  Vita  Ni-  the  paliuv  (Sym.  Mag.  do  Ijeone,  7; 

vcph.  70;   Schlosdor,  423;   Sclirockli,  Odrunus,   492) — "a  talc,"   sjiys  Mr. 

xxiii.  vJ()4;  Nfand.  v.  278-0.  Firday,  "fitter  for  the  legends  of  the 

«  Const.  Porph.  i.  21.    It  is  sai<l  that  saints  Uian  for  the  history  of  the  em- 
Leo  was  about  to  tlirow  him  into  the  pire."    ii.  148. 
furiiaco  used  for  heating  tlio  baths  of 
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"^■ilm  of  a  censer,  and  then,  seizing  a  large  cross  from  the  altar, 
'*^VlnIt  heavy  blows  aronnd  him,  until  a  conspirator  of  gigantic 
disabled  him  by  a  stroke  which  cut  off  his  right  hand. 
Ob  this,  the  emperor  was  immediately  despatched;  his  head 
cat  off,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  circus. 
Wdrnd,  before  a  smith  could  be  found  to  release  him  from 
chains,  was  hastily  enthroned,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  was 
otowned  in  the  patriarchal  church.' 

The  friends  of  images  now  flattered  themselves  that  Leo's 
foliey  would  be  reversed.  The  deposed  patriarch  Nicephorus 
Vfote  to  request  that  the  emperor  would  restore  the  images ;  ^ 
libale  Theodore  the  Studite  warmly  congratulated  Slichael  on 
Ub  accession,*  and  celebrated  the  murder  of  Leo  with  ferocious 
eniltation.  ^  It  was  right,"  he  said,  "  that  the  apostate  should 
thus  end  his  life.  It  was  fitting  that  in  the  night  death  should 
orertake  the  son  of  darkness.  It  was  fitting  that  he  who  had 
desolated  the  temples  of  God  should  see  swords  bared  against 
Idmself  in  God's  temple.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should  find  no 
dielter  from  the  altar  who  had  destroyed  the  altar  itself,  and 
that  that  hand  should  be  cut  off  which  had  been  stretclied  forth 
against  the  holy  things.  It  was  fitting  that  a  sword  should  pierce 
through  the  throat  which  had  vomited  forth  blasphemies." 
After  exercising  his  rhetoric  in  this  style  through  other  points 
of  congruity,  Theodore  adds,  in  words  which  it  is  possible  that  272 
he  may  have  himself  believed — "I  do  not  mock  at  the  manner 
of  his  death,  as  rejoicing  in  the  fate  of  the  impious  man,  but  I 
speak  in  sorrow  and  with  tears.  It  is  because,  as  He  hath  said 
who  cannot  lie,  that  wicked  man  hath  been  miserably  de- 
stroyed ; " '  and  he  goes  on  to  express  his  hope  that  a  "  new 
Josiah  or  Jovian  may  arise  for  the  restoration  of  images  and  of 
religion."  *» 

Michael  recalled  those  who  had  been  banished  for  their  attach- 
ment to  images,  and  the  return  of  Theodore  was  celebrated  by  a 
sort  of  public  triumph.^  But  the  hopes  which  had  been  rashly 
entertained  were  soon  disappointed.  The  emperor,  a  Phrygian 
by  birth,  was  a  rude  soldier ;  it  is  said  that  he  could  hardly 
read.  His  enemies  assert  that  his  highest  accomplishments  con- 
sisted in  a  knowledge  of  horses,  asses,  and  pigs ;  and  to  this  it  is 

*  Const  Porph.  i.  24-5 ;  ii.  2 ;  Oedren.  ^  Ep.  ii.  73.   There  are  other  scanda- 

494-6 ;  Gibbon,  iv.  418 :  Schloaser,  427-  lous  jyahsages  of  the  mime  kind  in  Epp. 

431.  77  and  80;  and  an  extraordinary  ac- 

7  Const.  PoTpb.  ii  8 ;  Walch,  x.  706.  cumulation  of  epithets  against  Leo  in 

«  Ep.  ii  74.           •  Matth.  xxi.  41.  Ep.  75.                  «  Vita,  102, 115. 
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added,  that  in  early  life  he  had  been  connected  >yith  a  strai: 
sect  which  mixed  up  Jewish  tenets  with  those  of  the  Athingi 
and  Paulicians — that  he  still  retained  its  errors,  that  he  den 
our  Lord's  resurrection  and  the  existence  of  the  devil.*  1 
joy  of  the  monastic  party  was  eflTectually  checked  when  1 
noted  iconomachist  Antony  of  SylsBum  was  raised  in  821  to  1 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople.®  Michael  declared  that 
himself  had  never  worshipped  any  image;'  he  forbade 
changes  in  religion,  and  all  preaching  on  either  side  of  1 
question.  Both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  images  w< 
to  enjoy  full  liberty  of  opinion ;  but  no  public  worship  of  imaj 
was  to  be  allowed  in  the  capital.^  Thus  Theodore  and 
friends  found  that,  instead  of  the  ascendency  which  they  1 
expected,  they  were  only  to  enjoy  toleration — and  that  ol 
kind  which  was  equal  only  in  name,  inasmuch  as,  while  1 
opposite  party  lost  nothing,  the  devotees  of  images  were 
strained  from  the  open  exercise  of  the  worship  which  tl 
regarded  as  essential.  They  once  more  refused  to  confer  w 
their  opponents,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  to  do  i 
Theodore  repeated  to  Michael  the  declaration  which  he  1 
made  to  Leo,  that  earthly  princes  have  no  right  to  intermed' 
with  matters  of  religion.  He  desired  the  emperor  to  rest' 
Nicephorus  to  the  patriarchal  throne,  or,  if  he  felt  any  doubt 
273  distrust,  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  by  referring 
matter  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  Savioi 
promise  to  St.  Peter.*  He  met  Michael's  endeavours  at  a  rec 
ciliation  between  the  parties  by  labouring  to  separate  the  chu 
from  the  state.^  He  wrote  to  Marina,  the  divorced  wife  of  C 
stantino  VI.,  whose  daughter  Michetel  had  taken  from  a  conv* 
to  become  his  second  wife,*"  charging  her  to  leave  the  palace  i 
her  daugliter's  company,  because  the  sword  spoken  of  in 
Gospel  was  now  come  to  set  the  nearest  kindred  at  variai 
^  ^        among  themselves."    Michael  was  provoked  by 

intractable  behaviour  of  Theodore  and  his  followers 
abandon  his  principle  of  toleration,  and  to  employ  harsh  m 

d  Conflt.  Porph.  ii  3-4,  8;  Cedron.  *  Ibid.;  Schrixjkh,  xxiii,  382. 

496-9.    See  Fleury,  xliv.  44 ;  Walcli,  x.  ^  Schlosser,  459. 

629,  706  J  Sehriickh,  xxiii.  381 ;  Neand.  »  Const.  Porph.  ii.  24. 

vi.  280.  n  (Matth.  x.  34-6).  Ep.  ii.  181.  D 

•  Schlossor,  460.  nius  suppo.*'8  the  letter  a(hln\>scH 

f  Vitii  Theodor.  118.  the  mother-in-law  of  Leo  (816. 

«f  Const.  Porph.  ii.  8;  Cedren.  499;  But   Pagi   correets  liim,  and  sh 

Schlosser,  433,  458.  that  it  was  not  written  until  824. 

»»  Theod.  Ep.  ii.  86.  561. 
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■ni  against  them.  The  Studite  was  once  more  banished,  and 
ied  m  exile  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.® 
Ab  the  adherents  of  images  relied  mnch  on  the  support  of 
tme,  the  emperor  in  824  sent  a  legation  to  pope  Paschal,  with 
a  new  of  endeavonring  to  dissuade  him  from  harbouring  refugees 
the  party At  the  same  time,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Louis 
Ae  Fious^  with  a  letter  in  which  he  announced  his  accession, 
ad  his  late  yictory  over  a  riyal,  named  Thomas,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  be  the  deposed  Constantino,  and  for  three  years  had 
eonteBted  the  possession  of  the  em]|Sire.'*  In  tliis  letter  Michael 
dears  his  faith  and  his  conduct  in  ecclesiastical  matters  from 
■isrepreseiitations  which  had  reached  the  west ;  he  entreats  the 
Frank  emperor  to  aid  him  by  the  influence  which,  as  lord  of 
Bomey  he  could  exercise  over  the  pope,  and  in  justification  of 
his  proceedings  he  gives  some  curious  statements  of  the  excess  to 
which  the  superstition  as  to  images  was  carried.  The  cross  was 
turned  out  of  churches,  and  images  were  substituted  for  it; 
lights  and  incense  were  offered  to  them,  hymns  and  prayers  were 
addressed  to  them.  They  were  employed  as  sponsors  for 
children ;  and  novices  entering  into  the  monastic  state,  instead 
of  asking  religious  persons  to  receive  their  hair  when  cut  off, 
allowed  it  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  images.  Some  of  the  clergy, 
in  contempt  of  the  public  churches,  celebrated  the  eucharist  in 
booses,  using  pictures  for  altars.  Some  scraped  off  the  colours 
of  images,  mixed  them  with  the  sacramental  elements,  and 
administered  the  mixture  to  communicants ;  while  others  placed 
the  consecrated  bread  in  the  hands  of  images,  and  from  these  274 
the  communicants  received  iiJ  The  effect  of  this  embassy  fell 
short  of  Michael's  expectation  ;  but  we  shall  see  that  it  was  not 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  the  western  church. 

Michael  was  succeeded  in  829  by  his  son  Theophilus.  The 
young  emperor  had  been  carefully  educated  under  John  the 
Grammarian.  He  was  a  friend  of  literature,  arts,  and  science  ; 
he  composed  hymns  and  church-music,  and  himself  led  the 
choir  in  Divine  service."  He  prided  himself  on  a  strict  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  which  sometimes  became  an  absurd  or  cruel 
pedantry ;  and  his  attempts  in  war  against  the  Saracens  resulted 
in  fruitless  displays  of  courage  and  waste  of  blood,  which  gained 

•  Ep.  ii.  121 ;  Vita  Nic.  Stud.  82,  i  The  letter  is  in  Golclast,  •  Imperialia 

Acta   SS.,  Feb.  4;    Pagi,  xiv.  31;  Decreta,'  611,  seqq.;  and  in  Baroniiw, 

Scbrockli,  xxiii.  382-5.  824.  18,  seqq. 

p  Conat  Porph.  ii.  10;   Schlosser,  '  Mich.  ap.  Baron.  824. 16. 

461.3.  '  Cedren.  522;  Schlosser,  469. 


alone  is  holy.y    In  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Ante 
bestowed  the  patriarchate  on  his  tutor,  John,'  who  sooi 
held  a  synod  at  which  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  c 
were  condemned  •    The  emperor  then  ordere 

A  D  833 

pictures  of  animals  and  other  common  subjects 
be  substituted  in  churches  for  those  of  a  religious  kind;  i 
proceeded,  with  great  severity,  to  enforce  obedience.  A  g 
burning  of  religious  pictures  and  statues  took  place.  M 
the  image  party  were  imprisoned  or  banished.  Mona 
were  to  be  applied  to  secular  uses ;  monks  were  forbid 
wear  their  habit ;  such  of  them  as  had  lived  in  rural  mens 
were  not  to  be  admitted  into  towns;  and  those  who  f 
images  were  especially  prohibited  to  exercise  their  art* 
zealous  party  among  the  monks,  on  their  side,  were  as  r 
275  as  the  emperor.  Many  of  them  went  to  him,  and  told 
his  face  that  he  was  accursed  for  interfering  with  a  worshij 
was  derived  from  St  Luke,  from  the  apostles,  and  frc 
Saviour  himself.^  A  monastic  artist,  named  Lazarus,  p€ 
in  painting,  notwithstanding  repeated  admonitions.  E 
cruelly  beaten;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  in 
degree,  he  boldly  resumed  his  occupation.  For  this  defij 
the  law,  he  was  again  arrested ;  by  way  of  disabling  hi 
hands  were  seared  with  hot  plates  of  iron ;  and  it  was  wit 
culty  that  his  life  was  saved  through  the  intercession 
empress  Theodora.   Yet  no  suflTering  or  danger  could  subc 
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nloos  painter,  who,  on  being  set  at  liberty,  took  refuge  in  a 
doreh  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  there  produced  a  picture 
fUd  speedily  acquired  the  reputation  of  miraculous  power.** 
Another  monks,  the  poet  Theophanes  and  his  brother  Theo- 
kKf  were  summoned  to  the  emperor's  presence.  Theophilus, 
ik  was  fond  of  dispkving  his  learning  and  ability  in  disputa- 
In^  iras  provoked  at  finding  that  the  monks  did  not  yield  with 
Ae«me  facility  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  cour- 
Hot  He  ordered  that  each  of  them  should  receive  two  hundred 
fakes,  and  should  afterwards  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
lidTe  iambic  verses  of  the  emperor's  own  composition ;  •  "  If 
Ae  lines  are  bad,"  he  said,    they  deserve  no  better."  Yet, 
lotwithstanding  these  and  many  other  severities,  it  does  not 
i[fear  tbat  any  persons  suffered  death  in  this  reign  on  account 
tftn  attachment  to  images.' 

Bat  within  the  emperor's  immediate  circle  the  worsliip  of 
inuges  was  secretly  practised.    In  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Ids  stepmother,  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantino  VI. 
by  lus  Armenian  empress,'  had  caused  the  noblest  maidens  of 
the  empire  to  be  assembled  in  order  that  Theophilus  might 
•dect  a  consort  from  among  them.    Struck  with  the  beauty  of 
Icasia,  he  was  about  to  bestow  on  her  the  golden  apple,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  his  choice,  when  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  as  if  unconsciously  uttering  his  thought — "  Of  how 
much  evil  have  women  been  the  cause  I "    Icasia  at  once 
answered  the  reference  to  Eve  with  an  allusion  to  the  Redemp-  276 
tion — "  Yes  ;  and  of  how  much  greater  good !  "    But  the 
emperor  took  alarm  at  this  excessive  readiness  of  repartee ;  he 
gave  the  apple  to  Theodora,  a  candidate  of  less  brilliant  and 
more  domestic  chai-acter;  and  Icasia  sought  consolation  in 
founding  a  monastery,  where  she  lived  for  the  cultivation  of 
learning.**   Theodora  had  been  brought  up  in  the  worship  of 
images.   Her  mother,*  who  was  devoted  to  them,  secretly  kept 

*  Cedren,  520 ;  Baron.  832.  5.  Milman  (ii.  13C)  agree  in  denying  that 

•  G.  Uamart.  cclxvi. ;  Const.  Porph.  there  is  any  authority  for  Gibbon  b  state- 
iii.  14.  Sym.  Mag.  de  Theoph.  22 ;  ment  (iv.  494)  as  to  the  extreme  cruelty 
Cedren.  520-1 ;  Baron.  835.  35.  It  does  of  the  punisliments  inflicted  by  Thto- 
not  aecm  impossible  (as  some  writers  philus. 

have  supposed)  to  find  room  for  the  «  Theophilus  aflerwanls  sent  Euphro- 

YtTnes  on  the  tonsured  heads  of  the  syne  buck  to  her  nunnery.  Cedren.  514. 

nionkB,  if  a  small  letter  were  used.  This  "  O.  Haniart.  cclxiv.  2 ;  Sym.  Magibt. 

difficulty  is  not  raised  by  the  ancient  de  Theophil.  i.;  Zonunis,  ap.  Baron, 

authorities;  and,  at  least,  the  branding  t.  xiv.  151;  (iiblwn.  iv.  421 ;  See  Acta 

is  certain.  SS.  Feb.  11,  p.  554-5. 

'  Giesol.  II.  i.  11.    Schlosser  (517.  '  See  Const.  Porph.  iii.  5;  Cedren. 

524),  Mr.  Finlay  (iL  178),  and  Dean  545;  Wolch,  x.  520. 
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a  number  of  them,  and,  when  the  emperor^s  children 
her,  she  used  to  bring  forth  the  images,  and  offer  them  to 
kissed.    Theophilus,  by  questioning  the  children,  disco' 
that  their  grandmother  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  them 
figures  which  they  regarded  as  dolls.    He  strictly  forbade 
to  visit  her  again,  and  she  had  difficulty  in  escaping  p 
although  she  continued  to  reprove  the  emperor  very  freely  for  ) 
measures.*^    Theodora  herself  was  detected  in  paying  rev< 
to  images  by  a  dwarf,  who  was  kept  about  the  court  as  a 
On  hearing  his  tale,  Theophilus  nidied  in  a  fury  to  the  empi 
apartment;  but  the  images  were  not  to  be  found,  and 
dwarf  was  silenced  for  the  future  by  a  whipping." 

Theophilus  died  in  January,  842.    Fearing,  in  his  last 
ness,  for  the  empire  which  he  was  about  to  leave  to  women 
young  children,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  it  by  the  death  of 
brother-in-law,  Theophobus,  a  descendant  of  lie  Persian 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  military  services.  The 
of  Theophobus  was  cut  off  in  prison,  and  was  carried  to  thibi 
emperor ;  and,  with  his  hand  on  it,  he  expired.** 

It  is  said  that  Theophilus,  with  a  view  to  the  oontinuanoe  of  | 
his  own  ecclesiastical  policy,  had  bound  Theodora  and  the  senate 
by  oath  to  make  no  change  as  to  religion.®  The  guardians  of 
his  son  Michael,  however,  were  either  favourable  to  images  or 
capable  of  being  gained  to  the  cause.P  The  only  seeming 
exception  was  Manuel,  uncle  of  the  empress.  But  in  a  danger-  i 
ous  sickness  lie  was  visited  by  some  Studite  monks,  who  pro- 
mised him  life  if  he  would  swear  to  undertake  the  restoration  of 
images :  and  Manuel,  on  his  recovery,  joined  with  the  other 
277  ministers  in  laying  the  subject  before  Theodora,  who  replied  that 
her  own  wishes  had  long  been  in  the  same  direction,  but  that 
she  had  felt  herself  restrained  by  her  engagements  to  Theophilus.' 
The  revolution  was  speedily  begun.  The  patriarch  John  was 
ejected,  not  without  personal  violence,"  and  Methodius,  who  had 


^  Const.  Porph.  iii.  5 ;  Cedren.  515-6. 

"  Const.  Porph.  i.  6;  Sym.  Mi^g.  do 
Thooi)li.  7 ;  Cedrcn.  516. 

"  For  tlio  history  of  Theophobus,  see 
Const.  Porph.  iii.  19-20.  The  writer 
cited  under  that  ntimo  (iii.  38)  and  Ced- 
renus  (533)  say  that,  accordhig  to  some, 
he  wa,s  j)ut  to  death  by  an  officer  with- 
out orders. 

°  Cedren.  528,  533 ;  Wulch.  x.  720. 

P  Hclilnsscr,  544-5. 

1  Const.  Porph.  iv.  1.    See  Walch, 


X.  769. 

'  Cedren.  535;  Walch.  x.  787,  790. 

■  For  the  tricks  imputed  to  John — 
wounding  himself,  and  pretending  that 
his  enemies  had  assaulted  him,  &c.,  see 
Const.  Porph.  iv.  3;  Cedren.  535; 
Walch,  X.  771.  Symeon  says  that,  in 
the  monastery  where  he  was  ahut  up 
after  his  deposition,  he  put  out  the  eyes 
of  an  image,  and  that  the  empress,  on 
being  informed  of  this,  ordered  his  own 
eyes  to  be  put  out.   De  Mich.  4. 
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a  ooufessor  under  the  last  reign,*  was  put  into  his  place.  A 
to  which  those  who  were  known  as  resolute  iconomachists 
not  invited,  pronounced  in  favour  of  images ;  but  the 
still  hesitated,  and  entreated  the  assembled  clergy  to 
le  for  the  forgiveness  of  her  husband's  sins.  Methodius 
tliat  they  could  only  intercede  for  those  who  were  yet  on 
that,  if  Theophilus  had  died  in  his  error,  his  case  was 
the  power  of  the  church.    Thus  urged,  Theodora  ven- 
ted on  the  fiction  (which  she  is  said  to  have  even  confirmed 
an  oath)  that  the  emperor,  before  his  death,  had  expressed 
Jqientance  for  his  measures ;  that  he  had  asked  for  some 
inages,  and  had  kissed  them  with  ardent  devotion ;  whereupon 
Ae  patriarch  assured  her  that,  if  it  were  so,  he  would  answer 
fr  her  husband's  salvation."    There  was  now  no  further  hin- 
dnnoe  to  the  restoration  of  images.    Those  of  the  capital  were 
iMstablished  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  * 
— a  day  which  was  styled  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy,  and  has  ever 
abice  been  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  under  that  name,  although 
with  a  wider  application  of  the  tenn.y    The  bodies  of  Nice- 
phorofl,  Theodore  the  Studite,  and  other  friends  of  images  who 
had  died  in  exile,  were  translated  to  the  capital.'    The  sees 
were  filled  with  members  of  the  triumphant  party,  and  among 
them  was  the  branded  monk  Theophanes,  who  obtained  the 
bishoprick  of  Nicaea.*    The  empress,  at  a  banquet,  expressed  to 
him  her  regret  for  the  cruelty  with  which  her  husband  had 
treated  him.      Yes,"  said  Theophanes,  "  for  this  I  will  call  him 
to  account  at  the  righteous  judgment-scat  of  God ! "    Theodora  278 
was  struck  with  horror ;  but  the  patriarch  Methodius  reassured 
her  by  blaming  the  vehemence  of  his  brother,  and  by  repeating 
his  declaration  that  Tlieophilus  was  safe.^ 

The  worship  of  images — although  only  in  the  form  of  paint- 
ing, not  of  sculpture*^ — has  ever  since  been  retained  by  the 


t  Sym.  Mag.  de  Theoph.  24;  Vita 
3Iethcid.  7-9  (Patrol.  Gr.  c.) ;  Cedren. 
521-2. 

«  Acta  SS.  Jan.  14;  Const.  Poiph. 
iv.  6;  Schloaficr.  548-552. 

*  Const.  Porph.  iv.  6.  Tliia  is  gone- 
ruUy  placed  in  842 ;  but,  as  in  that  year 
Tbcr»pbiltitf  diiil  on  Jan.  20,  and  the  first 
BtiTiday  of  Le  nt  was  Fob.  20,  Walch  says 
that  the  solemnity  must  be  put  off  to 
843.    X.  743.    See  Pagi,  xiv.  267. 

y  Const.  Porph.  iv.  10;  Walch,  x. 
804-8. 

«  Acta  SS.  Feb.  11.  p.  5C1 ;  Walch. 


X.  780. 

*  Symcon  Magister  tells  us  that  some 
objected  to  him  as  being  a  Syrian,  and 
without  any  warrant  of  his  orthodoxv ; 
but  that  Metliodius,  pointing  to  the 
verses  on  his  forelKiad,  said,  "I  could 
wisli  for  no  better  wtirrant  than  this." 
De  Theoph.  23. 

b  Const.  Porj)li.  iv.  11 ;  Ciidron.  539. 
There  is  a  similar  story  as  to  the  resent- 
meTit  of  the  painter  Lazarus.  Const. 
Porph.  iii.  13. 

c  The  Greeks  have  a  saying  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  worship  any  image  whoso 


m 


Gi'eeks.  The  oppositioti  to  it  had  not  ]>rfiecedt*d  iVom  the  p^pl 
but  from  the  wiU  of  the  emperors;  ami  whf?n  thf^  im|>enalautii 
rity  WHS  steadily  exerted  in  faTOHr  of  imagt  r^,  tlie  ieoDDiiiaGU 
party  became,  not  indeed  iraiaddiitely^^  tmt  withm  :m  lot 
time,  extinct* 

UL  Tim  opiiiian  of  the  ifrsukish  church  as  to  ia^agea  jj 
OQBlitiised  m  aisoodbnce  wifbi  Hm  oonncil  of  Fmnhfint,  jH 
^tim  embassy  from  th*:'  Grooli  r-iuporar  Mieliaj  1/  in  824 »  leoM 
tmk  mmmmtkm  of  the  fjueetion.  Louis  had  Buch  coufideiMil 

wrs^^am  of  Ffuliiali  vi^was  t&hopd  lStm%  if  we 
tiikrjii  to  avoid  ul!  cnmse  of  irritatiun,  even  the  pope  himself 
be  brought  to  agreu  in  it*  He  therefore^  after  liaviiig  receif* 
Hk^  Qf^  mtmmmAmf  9mt  gosid  m^sip^  of  his  own  to  Komd 
their  f^ompany,  with  a  request  that  Eugenius,  who  had  Bi 
ceedeU  Pa&ehal,  would  allow  the  clergy  of  Gavil  to  collect  t 
opiniiiDS  of  the  fiiAeis  on  the  snbjeet^  Having,  by  thi@  sboi^ 
dt^ft^rencc  to  tho  po[>c,  piarded  si^ndri^^t  (pflVneo  in  the  oirfa 
Louia  summoned  an  as^sembly  wliit  h  invX  at  i^iu  k  in  825,*^ 
liiBbopt  drew  np  a  collection  of  authorities,  whidk  tlief  forward' 
to  1^  emperor,  with  a  letter  in  wliich  they  conaurd  i 
eztxtm^  parties  among  the  Greeks.  They  distingimh,  aft  1 
CSftroliiia  Books  had  done,  between  paying  rcTereuce  to  1 
cross  jmd  to  inmges/  and  declare  the  opinion  of  llie  father? 
be,  that  images  are  not  to  be  worshipped  or  adored,  but  are  to 
used  for  loving  remembrance  of  the  originals.  They  strong 
censure  Pope  Adrian's  manner  of  answering  the  Caroline  Book 
but  they  charitably  suggest  that  his  reference  to  his  predecess 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  behalf  of  opinions  widely  different  fro 
those  which  that  father  really  held,  proves  his  error  to  have  be< 
not  wilful,  but  committed  in  ignoranca*^    They  congratula 


nose  may  be  laid  hold  of  with  two 
fingers.  (Ansaldus,  *  De  sacro  et  publico 
pictamm  tabiilarum  cultu,*  10,  Venet. 
1753.)  Some  Romanists  attack  the  in- 
consi^ncy  of  the  OcBeks  even  more 
than  the  entire  opposition  of  Protestants. 
Schrockh,  xxiii.  3^.  See  Augusti,  xii. 
234.  «  See  below,  c.  iii. ;  Walcfi,  x.  818. 

•  Giesel.  II.  i.  12 ;  Neand.  vi.  287 ; 
Milman,  ii.  139.  '  See  p.  273. 

if  Einbard,  a!d.  824;  Baron.  824.  31. 
The  letters  of  Louis  to  Eug<dniu8 
and  to  his  own  oommiBsioners  are  in 
Htirdouin,  but  Mansi  is  the  only  editor 
of  the  Councils  who  includes  this.  Most 
of  the  documents  are  given  by  BEUfoniu^ 


(824  5),  and  the  whole  by  Goldast 
seqq.) :  as  also  in  the  •  Patrologia,'  xcv 
1293.  seqq. ;  civ.  1317,  seqq.  On  1 
attempts  of  Romanists  to  suppress  the 
or  to  deny  their  genuineness,  see  Wal 
xi.  96;  Schrockh,  xxiii.  406.  Riron 
contents  himself  with  abusing  the  auoi 
mous  first  editor — "  Arguendus  est  i 
filius  esse  tenebrarum,  qui  tenebricosi 
opus,  perpetuis  tenebris  dignum  a  ma 
ribus  uabitum.  et  abditum,  obscuriti 
nominis.  et  loci  unde  prodierit^  toti 
densa  effusum  caligine  in  odium  et 
vidiam  Gatholici  nominis  sparserit,"  i 
825.  2. 

>  Goldast,  683.        ^  Bar.  825.  8. 
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^llosiB  on  the  prospect  which  the  Greek  application  aflfords  him 
rf  keiDg  able  to  mediate  between  the  opposite  parties,  to  con- 

"^imee  the  pope  himself,  and  to  bring  both  to  an  agreement  in 
^^4e  troth.™    They  send  him  a  sketch  of  a  letter  to  the  pope, 

M  iiini  up  with  an  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  all  risk  of  a  collision, 
,^h  ihis  document  the  emperor  is  made  to  extol  the  position  and 
■lothority  of  the  supreme  pontifif,"  the  "universal  pope,"  as 
Hknng  the  means  of  reconciling  the  intolerant  factions  of  the 
H  Creeks  ;^  he  will  not  presume  to  dictate,  but  only  ventures  on 
B  fliggestions ;  he  speaks  of  the  assembly  of  Paris  as  not  a  synod, 

■  knt  merely  a  couferenee  of  his  friends,  the  children  of  the  apos- 

■  ftolic  fiither.**   The  bishops  even  go  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  letter 

■  which  the  pope  himself  might  subscribe  and  send  to  Constan- 

■  llDople — ^forbidding  all  superstitions  as  to  images  on  the  one 
I  iandy  and  all  acts  of  contempt  or  outrage  against  them  on  the 
I  cdier.P 

I    Two  bishops,  Jeremy  of  Sens  and  Jonas  of  Orleans,  were  sent 
I  hj  Louis  to  Bome,  with  a  letter  entirely  different  from  the  draft 
I  which  the  council  had  supplied.**   The  emperor  requests  Euge- 
niiis  to  mediate  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  images, 
and  offers  that  his  own  envoys  may  accompany  those  whom  the 
pope  should  send  to  Constantinople.    The  instructions  given  to 
Jer^y  and  Jonas'^  direct  them  to  deal  very  carefully  with  the 
pope.   They  are  not  to  show  him  any  parts  of  the  documents 
drawn  up  at  Paris  which  might  be  distasteful  to  him ;  they  arp 
to  avoid  everything  which  might  possibly  jar  on  the  character- 
istic obstinacy  of  the  Romans,'  and  thus  might  provoke  him  to 
aome  irrevocable  act ;  they  are  to  present  the  matter  to  him  in 
such  a  way  that,  instead  of  8upiK)sing  the  truth  to  be  forced  on 
him,  and  thence  conceiving  a  prejudice  against  it,  he  may 
imagine  it  to  be  his  own  discovery. 

The  result  of  this  mission  is  but  imperfectly  known.    It  did  280 
Bot  induce  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  former  views ;  yet 
Eugenius  made  no  such  demonstration  against  Louis  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  made  against  the  eastern  emperors ;  nor  did  he 
even  attempt  to  answer  him,  as  Adrian  had  answered  Charle- 

'  Bar.  825.  11.     »  Goldast,  720-1.  n  Hard.  iv.  1259.  '  lb.  1200. 

'  lb.  722.    Tliis  distinction  (which,       •  **  Pcrtinacia  Romana."  Baronius 

»fl,  does  not  appear  in  the  letter  contends  that  in  tliat  age  mrtinada  was 

?^ny  sent)  is  absurdly  dwelt  on  as  equivalent  to  «>rw/<tn/ea.  Very  possibly  ; 

important  by  BaroniuS  (825.  1)  and  but  only  with  those  who  were  guilty  of 

**ber  Hoioanista.    See  "Walch,  xi.  135.  it,  not  with  those  whocharged  it  onothers. 

loo  723,  seqq.   See  Walch,  xi.  The  words  are  directly  opposed  to  each 

other  by  St  Augustine,  0-  Julian,  iv.  20. 
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magne.*  The  envoys  whom  Louis  sent  to  the  east  wei 
received  there,  and,  as  Michael  was  himself  no  violent  icor 
it  seems  probable  that  the  two  imperial  courts  agreed  as 
question  of  images.^  But  the  Franks  wore  soon  after  enj 
by  domestic  troubles,  which  may  sufficiently  account  J 
absence  of  any  later  communication  with  the  Greeks 
subject  of  this  controversy. 

Tliere  were,  however,  some  members  of  the  Frankish 
who  carried  their  opposition  to  images  beyond  the  views 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  councils  of  Frankfort  and 
Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whose  share  in  the  p 
movements  of  his  time  has  been  noticed  in  the  earlier  ] 
this  chapter,  distinguished  himself  more  creditably  by  hh 
sition  to  prevailing  superstitions — as  to  ordeals,^  to  the  e: 
tion  of  miraculous  cures,"  to  the  excess  of  reverence  lavis 
the  tombs  *  of  saints,  to  the  belief  that  storms,  diseases  of 
and  other  rural  troubles  were  caused  by  magical  art.^  2 
his  tracts  is  one  *  On  the  Images  of  Saints,'  in  which — pr(] 
as  it  would  seem,  by  the  eastern  emperor's  report  as  to  1 
travagaut  superstition  of  the  Greeks  ^ — he  appears  altoge 
disallow  the  use  of  such  representations.^    He  quotes  " 
from  older  writers,  especially  from  St.  Augustine,  and 
that  the  early  church  had  employed  images  for  remem 
only,  and  not  for  any  religious  purpose.®    In  answer  to 
frequently  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  images,  he  ma 
that  visible  things,  even  although  good  in  themselves,  ins 
aiding  towards  the  contemplation  of  things  unseen  and  sp 
often  act  as  a  hindrance  to  it.^   An  image,  he  says,  rep 
the  body  only;  if  men  were  to  be  worshipped  at  all 
honour  ought  rather  to  be  paid  to  them  while  alive,  an< 
plete  in  the  union  of  body  and  soul.«   He  who  adores  a 
or  an  image  pays  his  worship  not  to  God,  to  angels,  or  to 
but  to  the  image  itself ;  to  think  otherwise  is  to  yield  to 
281  sion  of  the  devil,  who  aims  at  the  restoration  of  idolatry.^ 
is  it  less  absurd  to  expect  good  from  religious  pictures 
would  be  to  think  of  recruiting  an  army  with  painted  sold 

»  Walcb,  xi.  138.        "  Jh.  132.  s.  v.  ^  ''Do  Grar 

*  Sec  Mubill.  Acta  SS.  lien.  IV.  xx.-       «  Mabill.  IV.  xxvi. 

xxi.  y  See  p.  212.  Banmiiis  is  mucli  dispU^; 

'  "  Ad  Bartliolomajum."  A«j:ol)anl.  825.  (>3      «  C.  32. 

*  "  Mrmoria3.  '     See  l^luze,  n.  on       «  C.  28.    Tiiis  wfus  a\w  siiid 

•  Agob.  Do  Imng^nilms,'  c.  17;  Ducnnge,    dhiH  of  Turin.  C 
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l»look  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  a  picture  of  the  harvest 
I  cr  of  the  yintage.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Agobard  incurred  any  censure  on 
I  lenmnt  of  his  opinions  as  to  images ;  but  one  of  his  contempo- 
nries,  Clandius  of  Turin  (who,  indeed,  took  up  the  subject  some- 
I  flat  earlier),  by  a  more  thorough  and  more  active  opposition 
^  to  the  prevailing  religion,  occasioned  much  agitation  in  the 
j  Pmnkish  church,*^    Claudius  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  is 
j  mi  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Felix  of  Urgel,™  although  he  does 
J  lot  appear  to  have  been  a  follower  of  the  adoptionist  doctrines, 
ffle  was  a  diligent  student  of  St.  Augustine,  but  spoke  con- 
'tnnptaoualy  of  the  other  fathers  in  general;"  and  it  would 
1  that  from  the  doctrines  of  the  great  African  teacher  as  to 
the  nothingness  of  human  merit  he  derived  a  strong  dislike  of 
Ae  current  opinions  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  sanctity.®  He 
liad  gained  reputation  by  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of  which 
•one  are  still  extant  p   He  had  been  attached  to  the  court  of 
Louis  in  Aquitaine,^  and,  in  the  first  year  of  his  patron's  ^  ^ 
irign  as  emperor,  was  appointed  by  him  to  the  see  of    *  * 
Turin,'  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect  a  reform 
among  his  clergy  and  in  the  neighbouring  district.    The  em- 
peror, however,  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  for  reforms  so 
extensive  as  those  which  Claudius  attempted.     Finding  that 
the  churches  of  his  diocese  were  full  of  images  and  votive  of- 
ferings,* he  at  once  unceremoniously  ejected  all  such  ornaments. 
No  distinction  was  made  in  favour  of  historical  pictures ;  and 
relics  and  crosses— objects  which  the  eastern  iconoclasts  had 
^Ktfed — shared  the  same  fate.*  To  worship  the  images  of  saints, 
he  said,  is  merely  a  renewal  of  the  worship  of  demons  under  282 
other  names ; "  to  worship  the  cross  is  to  join  with  the  heathen 

'  C.  83.  P  Jonas,  Praf.  and  p.  168.  These  and 

*  There  is,  bb  Gicselcr  (IL  i.  106)  re-  oUier  remains  of  Claudius  are  in  tho 

■•Aa,  much  verbal  agreement  between  Patrologia,  t.  civ. 

^Miard  and  Claudius.  Our  knowledge  <i  Prtef.  ad  Comm.  in  Galat.  Patrol. 

«  Cbndius  is  mostly  derived  from  too  civ.  841. 

^f(*tise8  of  Jonas  and  Dungal  against  '  GiT«")rcr  places  bis  promotion  in  818. 

Jjph-eapocially  from  their  quotations,  iii.  732. 

big  ♦  Apologeticus '  is  not  now  known  »  "Invcni  onmes  basilicas  sordibiis 

*o  ttiit,  although  some  MSS.  of  it  are  anathcmatura  et  imaginibus  plenas." 

Jentioned  in  not  very  (Ustant  times.  (C.  (Claud,  ap.  Jon.  170.)   Jonas  confounds 

Schmidt,  in  Herzog,  ii.  716.)    Dungal  atuithemata  (votive  offerings)  with  ana- 

^  Jonas  are  both  in  the  Bibl.  Patruui,  themata  (curses  or  cursed  things),  as  if 

^k.  t  xiv.,  where  also  Uie  chief  passages  Claudius  had  applied  tho  latter  term  to 

ofClaadius  are  collected,  pp.  197-9.  the  images.    Ntand.  vi.  123.    (See  on 

■  Jonas,  p.  168.    Neander  without  the  distinction  of  the  worcU*,  Bishop 
«ny  ground  questions  this,  vi.  120.  Eliicott*s  not<^  on  (ialat.  i.  8.) 

■  Jonas,  171,  b.  c. ;  Dungal.  204.  f. ;  »  Jonas,  168.  170.  174. 
Walch,  XL  ISl.        "  Gieecl.  II.  i.  190.  °  Claud,  ap.  Jon.  174. 
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in  dwelling  on  the  shame  oi  the  SaTioar*8  hittozy,  to  the  exiii 
elusion  of  his  glorious  resurrection  ; '  and  he  followed  out  tfaiij 
by  arguing,  in  a  somewhat  ribald  style,  that,  if  the  cross  were  tot; 
be  reyerenced  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Savioar,  th» 
same  reason  would  enforce  the  Teneration  of  all  other  objeota; 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  connected  with  HimJ   Bm  • 
opposed  the  worship  of  saints,  supplications  for  their  intercei^  i 
sion/  and  the  practice  of  dedicating  churches  to  their  hcmoor/l  ^ 
He  also  objected  to  the  practice  of  pilgrimages ;  it  was,  he  said^ ; 
a  mistake  to  expect  benefit  from  visiting  the  edirine  of  St.  Peter^  ] 
inasmuch  as  the  power  of  forgiving  sinSy  which  was  bestowed  out '. 
the  apostles,  belonged  to  them  only  during  their  lifetime^  and; 
on  their  death  passed  from  them  to  others.   On  being  pranedi;; 
however,  he  said  that  he  did  not  absolutely  either  condemn  a^'^ 
approve  pilgrimages,  because  their  effects  were  various  in  dife 
ferent  persons.*  The  proceedings  of  Claudius  occasioned  mack 
excitement.   Pope  Paschal,  on  hearing  of  them,  expressed  hii 
displeasure,  although  he  did  not  venture  to  take  any  active 
steps  agaiiiSt  a  bishop  who  had  been  so  lately  promoted  by  the 
emperor's  personal  favour ;  but  Claudius  made  light  of  the  papal 
censure — declaring  that  the  title  of  apostolical  belongs  not  to 
him  who  occupies  an  apostle's  seat,  but  to  one  who  does  an 

.  apostle's  work,^ 

Theodemir,  an  abbot,^  who  had  been  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
Claudius,  on  receiving  one  of  his  works  which  was  inscribed  to 
himself,  took  alarm  and  wrote  against  him.  Claudius  defended 
himself  in  a  scornful  and  contemptuous'  tone.  He  met  the 
charge  of  impiety  by  taxing  his  opponents  with  superstition  and 
idolatry ;  and,  in  answer  to  Theodemir's  statement  that  he  had 
founded  a  sect  which  had  spread  into  Graul  and  Spain,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  sects,  but  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  unity.*  The  controversy  was  carried  further.  The 
Frankish  clergy  in  general,  who  had  at  first  been  disposed  to 
countenance  Claudius,  now  took  offence.  Some  of  them  re- 
quested Louis  to  examine  into  the  bishop's  opinions,  and  the 

3  emperor,  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,'  pronounced  against 

*  Claud,  ap.  Jon.  176,  c.  he,  "quasi  Apo$(6li  cwfos^*!  (ibid.) 
y  lb.  178.                 •  Jon.  174.         The  writing  in  question  was  later  tUiin 

•  Claud,  ap.  Jon.  188,  190;  Dungal,  the  Parisian  synod  of  825.  Pagi,xiv.72. 
214.    See  Walch,  xi.  160,  214.  «  Probably*  of  a  monaHtery  aUhxi 

*»  Claud,  ap.  Jon.  195,  g.   Jonas  an-  Psalmody,  near  Nisines.    Hist.  liitt.  iv. 

swors  this  in  a  way  which  dmws  frf»m  490 ;  Walch,  xi.  184.    Soo  Patrol,  civ. 

the  editors  the  marginal  note  **  Caulo  1030.               Claud,  ap.  Jon.  1G9-70. 

lege."    Claudius  was  not  happy  as  an  •  "Palatii  sui  pmdentissimis  viria.** 

etymologist — **  Apostolicus  dicitur,"  says  Jonas,  Praf. 
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i  him.  A  synod  of  bishops  was  then  held ;  but  Claudius,  who  had 
,  been  cited,  refused  to  appear  before  it,  and  is  said  to  liave 
'  qx>ken  of  it  as  an  assembly  of  asses/ 

Dnngaly  a  deacon  of  Scottish  or  Irish  birth,  who  liad  been 
'  established  by  Charlemagne  as  a  teacher  at  Pavia,«  wrote  against 
I  CJandius  in  827,  with  a  great  display  of  learning,  but  without 
much  critical  judgment ;  he  speaks,  for  example,  of  images  as 
having  been  used  in  the  church  from  the  very  beginning — 
•  about  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more  " — although  he 
piodnces  no  instance  earlier  than  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  flourished 
I  about  the  year  400.**   Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  after  the  synod  of  Paris, 
abo  undertook  a  refutation  of  Claudius  at  the  request  of  Louis.* 
Before  this  was  finished,  both  Claudius  ^  and  the  emperor  died, 
and  Jonas  had  abandoned  the  work,  when  he  was  induced  to 
fesume  and  to  complete  it  by  finding  that  the  errors  of  Claudius 
continued  to  be  spread  by  means  of  his  writings  and  of  his 
pupils,™   The  treatise  is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald:  the 
first  book  is  in  defence  of  images;  the  second,  of  the  cross; 
the  third,  of  pilgrimages.    But,  although  Jonas  is  vehement  in 
his  opposition  to  Claudius  (whom  he  charges  with  having  left 
writings  of  an  Arian  tendency  °),  he  preserves  on  the  subject  of 
images  the  medium  characteristic  of  the  Prankish  church, 
whereas  Dungal  had  approximated  to  the  Nicene  view  ;**  and  he 
deuounces  in  strong  terms  the  superstitious  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Greek8.P    As  a  lesser  matter,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  frequently  remarks  on  the  ignorance  of  Latin  style,  and 
I    «ven  of  grammar,  which  the  bishop  of  Turin  had  displayed.*! 
Claudius  died  in  possession  of  his  see.  It  has  been  erroneously 
said  that  he  went  to  the  length  of  separating  his  church  from 
the  communion  of  Home,  and  the  hostility  to  Koman  peculiarities 
which  was  afterwards  cherished  in  the  Alpine  valleys  has  been 
traced  to  him,  either  as  its  originator,  or  as  a  link  in  a  chain 

'  Dangal,  223,  g.  ferrecl  the  publication  of  his  treatise 

«  See  Walch,  xL  186.    l^Iabillon  and  against  him  until  ho  found  that  the 

the  authora  of  the  Hist.  Litterairc  (iv.  opinions  of  Claudiua  wore  maintained 

f           wrongly  suppose  him  a  monk  of  by  others.   Herzog,  ii.  71G. 

St  Denys.    Alansi,  not.  in  Baron,  xiv.  Jon.  Prief. 

244.   See  Lanigan,  iii.  25<;,  se<iq.  "  lb.         Wulch.  xi  222-4. 

*  Patrol .  ov.  WJ.  Si<j  Walch,  ix.  IGl .  "  Mubill.  Acta  SS.  B(;n.  IV.  xxi.-xxiii. 
21  &;  Schrik^kb,  xxiii.  414-6.  i>  •SSccleratissinnw  error."    isec  Jon. 

*  Jon.  Pnef.  p.  1G8,  g.  h. ;  Wal«'h,  xi.  209. 

k  Clnuilius  di(!d  in  889.    C.  Schmidt  i  E.  g.  that  he  had  use<l  dcslrm  as 

gappotiexi  him  to  have  l)ecome  milder  in  a  doi>onent  (171,  a),  and  that  he  had 

hia  latter  days,  so  tluit  ho  was  agsvin  made  fnngnr    govern  an  acciwative. 

patroniflod  by  Louis,  and  tliat  Jonas  de-  195,  g. 
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began  by  YigilantiiiAy  or  earlier;  bat,  altboogli  it  may  be  leascMi!- 
ably  supposed  that  his  writings,  like  those  of  othen  who  move  arv- 
284  less  strongly  opposed  the  prevailing  system  of  religion,  had  some 
effect  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  sucJi  opposition,  the  idea  of  a 
succession  of  connected  ^  witnesses  **  agahist  the  Roman  ohnrdb 
appears  to  be  altogether  groundless.'  In  Claudius,  as  in  many 
other  reformers,  the  intemperance  of  his  seal  marred  the  good-* 
ness  of  his  designs. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  on  a  subject  which  had  ela^ 
where  occasioned  so  many  anathemas^  the  Franldsh  church 
remained  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  Bome.  It  continued 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century  to  adhere  to  its  distindivo  . 
view;  but  about  that  time  a  change  beoomes  visible,  which 
gradually  assimilated  its  doctrines  on  the  question  of  images  ta 
those  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  papal  authority.* 

lY.*  About  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  law  of 
the  church  received  an  extraordinary  addition,  which  in  the 
sequel  produced  effects  of  vast  unportanca  The  collection  of 
canons  and  decretals  made  by  Dionysius  Exiguus"  had  been 
generally  used  throughout  the  west  But  from  the  beginmng 
of  the  seventh  century  another  collection,  which  (whether 
rightly  or  otherwise)  bore  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  had 
been  current  in  Spain ;  and,  as  it  contained  some  pieces  which 
wore  not  in  the  comi)iIation  of  Dionysius,  it  also  found  its  way 
into  France/  Tlie  same  venerated  name  was  now  employed  to 
introduce  another  set  of  documents,  distinguished  by  some  new 
and  very  remarkable  features.* 


*  8oe  for  vnrioiis  views,  Allix  on  the 
Chiirohcs  of  Piedmont,  c.  ix. ;  Walch, 
xi.  143 ;  Schrockh,  xxiii.  420;  Hahn,ii. 
28,  57;  Amp6rc.  iii.  88 ;  Milman.  ii.  271. 

•  Fleury.  xl\'ii.  5 ;  Mabillon,  Acta  88. 
Ben.  IV.  xvi.,  xxviii. ;  Pagi,  xiv.  71 ; 
Schrockh,  xxiii.  247-8. 

^  This  section  appears  to  be  most  con- 
veniently pbiced  here,  although  in  strict- 
ness it  rather  belongs  to  the  next 
chai)ter.  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  5(>1. 

'  Tliis  collection  was  first  eilited  by 
Oonzales,  Madrid,  1808-1821,  and  is  re- 

{)rint<!d  in  vol.  Ixxxiv.  of  tho  'Patro- 
ogia.'  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  between  the  date  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Toleilo  (wliich  is  the  latest 
council  includ(Hl  in  tho  original  form  of 
tho  code)  and  the  death  of  Isidore,  by 
whom  it  was  used,  although  his  ycT- 
Bonal  share  in  the  formation  of  it  is 
doubtful;— I.  c.  between  633  and  636. 


(See  Arevalo,  *  Isidorianii,*  iii.  91,  Patrol. 
Ixxxi. ;  Gonzales,  ib.  Ixxxiv.  11-14; 
8antander.  ib.  877-888  ;  Planck,  u.  801- 
6;  Walter,  171;  Behr,  596-7;  Gfriin-r's 
•  Karoliuger,'  i.  96.)  Wasserw^hlcben 
(in  Herzo^,  xil.  307-9),  says  tliat  the 
name  of  Isidore  was  never  connected 
¥rith  the  old  Spanish  collection  until  it 
was  used  by  the  forger  of  the  Decretals 
in  liis  preface. 

*  The  pretended  compiler  is  made  in 
some  MSS.  to  stylo  himself  **  Isidorus 
Mercaforr  (See  Hiird.  1.  4.)  But  it  is 
generally  agi«ed  that  the  bishop  of  Se- 
ville was  meant,  and  mercaior  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tlie  mistake  of  a  copyist  fur 
peccaior — a  tenn  which  biiihops  by  way 
of  humility  sometimes  attache<l  to  their 
names.  (See  Hincmar,  ii.  793,  qnotocl 
by  Santandcr,  Patrol.  Ixxxiv.  893.) 
Schrockh,  xxii.  30-1 ;  Gioscler,  II.  i. 
173 ;  Hhischius,  230. 
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In  the  older  conections,  the  Decretal  Epistles  had  begun  with 
Ikat  addressed  by  pope  Siriciiis  to  Himeriiis,  in  385.y  Bat  the 
vriter  who  styled  himself  Isidore  produced  nearly  a  hundred 
letters  written  in  the  names  of  earlier  bishops  of  Rome,  from 
Clement  and  Anacletus,  the  contemporaries  of  the  A}K)stleSy  with 
nme  letters  from  supposed  correspondents  of  the  popes,  and  the  285 

of  some  hitherto  unknown  councils/   The  spuriousness  of 
these  pieces  is  established  by  gross  smachronisms,  and  by  other 
instaiices  of  ignorance  and  clumsiness ;    as,  that  persons  who 
lired  centuries  apart  are  represented  as  corresponding  with  each 
odier ;  *  that  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  quote  the  Scriptures 
according  to  St.  Jerome's  version ;  and  that  some  of  them,  who 
Ihred  while  Borne  was  yet  heathen,  complain  of  the  invasion  of 
church-property  by  laymen  in  terms  which  evidently  betray  a 
writer  of  the  Carolingian  period.*^  Some  of  the  forgeries  included 
in  the  work — among  them,  the  Donation  of  Constantino — were 
of  earlier  manufacture  :^  a  great  part  of  the  other  materials  has 
been  traced  to  various  sources — ^to  Scripture,  to  the  Latin  eccle- 
siaatical  writers,  to  the  service-books  of  the  church,  to  genuine 
canons  and  decretals,  tKe  Theodosian  code,  and  to  the  Pontifical 
Books  (a  set  of  legendary  lives  of  Roman  bishops,  which  was 
continued  by  Anastasius  "the  Librarian,"  and  is  usually  cited 
under  his  name).®   The  work  of  the  forger  consisted  chiefly  in 
gathering  these  materials  (in  great  part  from  secondary  sources),^ 
in  connecting  them  together,  and  in  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  a  binding  authority.* 
The  date  of  the  composition  must  be  placed  between  the  sixth 

'  See  Yol.  i  p.  323.  2061-2072.)   Gfrorer  (Karol.  i.  77-8(») 

■  There  were  also  some  forgeries  in  and  Denzingcr  (Patrol,  cxxx.  Proleg. 

Uie  names  of  writiirs  later  than  Siricius  vi.)  hold  with  Wasscrsehlebon,  w)io,  in 

(lee  ToL  L  p.  561).    The  enrlier  letters  his  •  Gesch.  d.  Vorgratianischen  Reehts- 

iiein  HardouiD,  i. ;  the  whole  collection,  qut^llen^  (1830),  and  in  Herzog,  xii.  345, 

in  ToL  cxxx.  of  the  •  Patrologia,'  and  an  maintains  that  they  are  genuine,  and 

elabomte  edition  from  a  collation  of  MiS8.  woro  afterwards  iiitorpolatod  from  the 

iiu  been  pnblislied  by  P.  Hinschius,  at  Decretals.    But  they  aro  now  more 

Ualle,1803.  •Gfrorer^sKarolinger,i.72.  generally  regarded  as  spurious,  and  as 

*  Thus  Victor  I.  (a.d.  190-202)  writes  derivetl  from  the  Decretals.  (Walter, 
teTheophilus  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  400).  212;  Rihr,  302;  Kt  ttb.  i.  501-1),  652; 
Hard.  i.  103.  Giesol.  II.  i.  183 ;  Acta  S8.  Oct.  28,  pp. 

*  E.  g.  Pius  (A.D.  142-157),  Ep.  ii.  661-3.)  The  first  reference  to  them  is  by 
col.  97  ;  Urban,  (a.d.  223-230).  col.  115.  Hincmar  of  Laon,  about  870.  Hinschius 
(Giedel.  II.  i.  174-5.)  thinks  that  the  capitularies  are  spurious, 

*  See  Walter,  181 ;  Gfrorer  s  Karol.  but  that  they  were  earlier  than  tlic  De- 
i.  80.    There  has  been  much  discussion  cretals.    Prolegg.  104,  167-175. 
about  a  set  of  capitularies  said  to  havo  •  Sec  Herzog,  art.  ljil)er  Pontificalis, 
been  presented  by  Angilram,  <^f  Mctz,  '  Hinschius,  Pra;f.  138. 

lo  Adrian  (or  by  the  pope  to  the  bi»hop),  «f  Planck,  ii.  810;  Walter,  195-6; 
hi  785,  wliich  liave  much  in  common  Gfri)rc'r,  Karolinger,  i.  90.  Seo  Ilinscli. 
with  the  forged  Decretals.    (Hard.  iii.  IVolegg. 
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council  of  Paris,  in  829,  from  which  the  Ibiger  has  boRbi 
and  that  of  Qoiercy,  in  857,  where  the  decretals  wero  cited ; 
authoritative  by  Charles  the  Bald.^  That  they  were  of  ] 
origin  is  proved  by  certain  peculiarities  of  language and  Mc 
is  now  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  the  : 
^6  cation.   Hincmar  says  that  the  collection  was  brought 
Spain  by  Biculf,  who  held  that  see  from  787  to  814— a  i 
ment  which  is  probably  founded  on  Biculf  s  having  ol 
from  Spain  a  copy  of  the  older  Isidorian  collection,  of  whidi  i 
forger  availed  himself.^   And  Benedict,  a  ^Levite**  (or  de 
of  Mentz,  who  between  840  and  847  added  to  the  ci^talaries  i 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  three  books  of  spurious  oallectiona,  i 
have  much  in  common  with  the  decretals,  states  thiftt  he  i 
derived  his  materials  from  the  archives  of  his  cathedral, 
tliey  had  been  deposited  by  Biculf  and  had  been  disooveiBd  .] 
the  existing  archbishop,  Autcar  or  Otgar.^ .  This  Benedict 
been  regarded  by  many  writers  in  late  times  as  the  forger  of  thi^  j 
decretals  also,  although  it  seems  to  be  questionable  whether 
the  evidence  will  suffice  to  bring  the  work  home  to  him.^ 

In  these  decretals,  the  privil^es  of  the  clergy  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  bishops,  are  set  Tory  high ;  and  the  power  of 
the  pope  is  extended  beyond  anything  that  had  ais  yet  been 
known.   He  appears  as  the  supreme  head,  lawgiyer,  and  judge 


Cur.  Oilv.  ap.  Tcrtz,  Ixjges,  i.  453; 
(iieselcr,  II.  i.  181;  Gfrorer,  Karol.  i. 
82.  It  bus  lieeu  said  that  the  Decretals 
ure  also  indebted  to  the  couacil  uf  Aix- 
la-Cbapolle,  a.d.  83C  (Wulter.  191-2); 
but  this  is  quostitmcd.  (Gfrorer,  81.) 
Prof.  Denzinger  finds  in  them  allusions 
to  the  council  of  TbionTille,  a.d.  835, 
and  places  them  between  that  date  and 
tijo  treaty  of  Verdun,  a.d.  843.  (Patrol, 
cxxx.  Prolejfg.  ix-x.)  Gfrorer'ri' opinion 
that  Wala  used  tlio  elements  of  the  for- 
gery at  the  Field  of  Liee^  in  833,  has 
already  been  cited,  p.  269. 

'  Gfrorer,  Karol.  L  91.  (Dcnzinger, 
viii.,  from  Knust,  *  De  Fontibus  ct  Ck)n- 
silio  PseudoisidorianeB  CJoUect.'  Giit- 
tiiig.  1832.) 

J  Ilincm.  Opera,  ii.  476;  Santaudor, 
in  Patrol.  Ixxxiv.  892-901 ;  Walter.  187 ; 
(  tiesel.  II.  i.  182  ;  Deuzingcr,  viii. 

^  Benod.  licvit.  aj).  Pertz,  Leges,  ii. 
App.  39.  The  older  gcuuino  collection 
of  eapitulnriod,  by  Ansegis,  is  in  Pertz, 
Leges,  i.  257,  setjq. ;  those  of  Benedict 
an^  in  tlio  2ud  volume,  with  a  disserta- 
tion by  Knust,  in  which  they  are  traced 
to  their  sources. 


>  Planck  says  thai  the  internal  eri- 
denco  proves  both  the  forgeries  to  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  same  lima  (iL  811- 
4) :  but  Walter  (192),  Kniut  (ap.  Pertx, 
ii  34),  and  Gieseler  (II.  i.  181)  place 
the  Decretals  first.  Gfiiirer  thiniD  that 
Benedict  was  ooncomed  in  the  original 
authorship,  but  that  the  forg^  was 
probably  elaborated  in  Nenstria^tha 
kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald — where  it 
first  made  any  noise ;  and,  if  so,  that 
Wonilo  of  Sens  and  Bothad  of  Soiamw 
(personages  with  whom  the  next 
ter  will  make  us  aoqoaintod)  were  parties 
to  it.  (Kaiolmgor,  L  112.)  Phillips 
(fVom  whose  '  Kirchcnrecht '  the  section 
on  the  Decretals  is  translated  in  the 
Patrologia,  cxxx.)  supposes  the  author- 
sliip  wholly  Neustrian,  and  that  Buthtid 
wtis  concerned  in  it.  (xxiii.-iv.)  Hiu- 
schiiis  thinks  that  Benedict  was  set  to 
work  by  Otgjir,  l)ut  that  he  had  not  com- 
plet^rd  his  task  when  the  archbishop  died, 
in  847 ;  eotujequcntly,  that  it  may  liavo 
been  finished,  not  at  Mentz,  but  in 
France;  and  he  would  place  the  com- 
position of  the  Decretals  between  847 
and  853.    Pr»f.  143-102,  184-6,  201. 
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of  the  church,  the  one  bishop  of  the  whole.    AH  causes  may  bo 
•iined  to  him  by  appeal ;  he  alone  is  entitled  to  decide  all 
vei^ty  or  difficult  causes;"*  without  his  leave,  not  even  pro- 
tmdal  councils  may  be  called,  nor  have  their  judgments  any 
lalidity."    A  very  large  proportion  of  the  decretals  relates  to 
accoBations  against  bishops;  indeed  almost  every  one  of  the 
pcqpes  who  are  personated  has  something  to  say  on  this  subject. 
Bnhope  are  declared  to  be  exempt  from  all  secular  judgment ;® 
Cffl  bishops  are  to  be  borne  as  an  infliction  of  Providence,  which 
will  redound  to  the  eternal  benefit  of  those  who  submit  to  it ;  ^ 
fhe  judgment  of  them  is  to  be  left  to  Grod.^  If,  however,  charges 
dioald  be  brought  against  a  bishop,  care  is  taken,  by  the  rigour  287 
of  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down  as  necessary,  to  render 
the  prosecution  of  such  charges  almost  impossible.''   No  layman 
may  accuse  a  bishop,  or  even  a  clerk ;  for  the  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master,  nor  must  the  sheep  accuse  their  shepherd.* 
Aderk  who  would  accuse  his  bishop  is  infamous,  as  a  son  taking 
arms  against  his  father;  and  therefore  he  is  not  to  be  heard.^ 
In  order  to  prove  a  bishop  guilty,  seventy-two  witnesses  are 
required;"  and  the  qualifications  of  witnesses  are  defined  with 
a  strictness  which  seems  intended  rather  to  shut  out  evidence 
than  to  secure  its  trustworthiness. 

There  was,  however,  one  grade  in  the  hierarchy  on  which  the 
decretals  bore  hardly — the  metroiwlitans.  In  the  Fnuikish  sys- 
tem, the  trial  of  a  bishop  had  belonged  to  his  metropolitan,  from 
wliom  the  last  ap^KJal  lay  to  the  sovereign ;  but  by  the  decretals 
the  metropolitan  was  powerless  without  the  troncurrence  of  his 
raflragans ;  he  could  not  even  assemble  these  cxoopt  by  the  jk)1)c  s 
(termission,  ind  all  decisive  judgment  in  such  matters  belonged  to 
the  pope  alone.y  And  now  a  broad  distinrtion  was  drawn  between 
ordinary  metropolitans  and  the  higher  grade  of  primates,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  commission  of  vicars  under  the  ix)pe.* 


■  Anacletiu,  iii.  4  (Hard.  i.  col.  74) ; 
Sixtof.  i.  (c.  80),  ii.  (c.  90) ;  Eleutlu  rius. 
ii.  (c.  102) ;  Zephyrinus,  c.  lOG ;  Fabian, 
iii  5  (c  129) ;  MdchiadoB,  i.  (c.  244) ; 
Jolina,  I  1-2  (c.  558) ;  ii.  2  4  (c.  503), 
«c.;  Planck,  ii.  815-C;  (iiestler,  II.  i. 
17C. 

■  Pr»f.  col.  5;  Giescl.  II.  i.  180-1. 
•  Pontianus,  i.  (c.  117). 

I'  Zephyrinus,  c.  107. 
Pius,  ii.  (c.  9G). 

'  Anaclei  ii.  (c.  60);  Fabiiui,  ii.  2 
(ec.  126-7)1  Stephan.  ii.  11  (c.  5*>l): 
JuUus,  ii.  11  (c.  145);  Felix,  c  755; 
Damasns,  c.  7C5,  &c.  See  Planck,  ii.  821. 


*  AnacL^t.  ii.  9  (c.  09-70)  ;  Marcelliu. 
ii.  3  (c.  215);  Gic^cl.  II.  i.  175-G. 

'  Telosphor.  iv.  (c.  92) ;  Stephan.  ii. 
9  (c.  144) ;  Julius,  ii.  10  (c.  501). 

"  Zc'phyrin.  c.  105;  Sylvester,  iii. 
(cc.  291-2),  who  alao  says  that  there 
must  be  44  n;;ainst  a  presbyter — ami  so 
on  through  the  lowtT  {^rade.-*. 

*  Se<'  p.  149,  and  tlio  case  of  Theo- 
dulf,  p.  254. 

r  Hv^inu.-a,  ii.  (e.  94) ;  Lucius,  iv. 
(e.  138);  Girsel.  IF.  i.  138;  KUcudort; 
*  Kan)linper,'  ii.  lbl-3. 

*  Anaclet.  ii.  (c.  71);  Anicet.  ii.-iii. 
(o.  99) ;  Stephan.  ii.  6  (e.  114) ;  Julius. 
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It  is  matter  of  conjecture  in  what  interest  this  forgery  wm{ 
originally  made* — whether  in  that  of  the  pope,  to  whom  it  B/k^ 
signed  a  supremacy  so  awfol  in  its  allied  origin  and  nnlimited^ 
in  its  extent;  or  of  the  bishops,  whom  it  emancipated  not  oalf] 
from  all  secular  control,  but  also  from  that  of  metropoUtans  and^ 
provincial  synods,  while  it  referred  their  causes  to  the  mom 
distant  tribunal  of  the  pope,  as  the  only  judge  competent  tift^ 
decide  them ;  or  whether,  without  any  definite  purpose  as  to  thft: 
mutual  relations  of  different  classes  in  the  hierarchy,  it  waa^ 
merely  intended  to  assert  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  agaiiiife^ 
the  oppressions  which  they  suffered  in  the  troubled  reigns  of^ 
Charlemagne's  successors,  and  to  claim  for  them  a  position  inde^i- 
pendent  of  the  temporal  power.   The  opinion  of  the  most  jndi*' 
cions  inquirers  appears  to  point  to  a  combination  of  the  Beoondi 
288  and  third  6f  these  motives — ^that  the  decretals  were  fisdxricatedi 
for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  more  especially  of  the  bishoiis;  i 
that  they  were  designed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  church  i 
against  invasion,  and  to  fix  the  privil^;es  of  the  hierarchy  mi  a  1 
basis  independent  of  secular  authority ;  that  the  metropolitaiii  1 
were  especially  assailed  because  they  had  been  the  chief  instm*  1 
ments  by  which  the  Carolingian  princes  had  been  able  to  govern  ^ 
the  bishops,  to  depose  such  of  these  as  were  obnoxious,  and  to 
sway  the  decisions  of  synods.   The  popes  were  eventually  the 
principal  gainers  by  the  forgery ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
a  result  beyond  the  contemplation  of  those  who  planned  or  who 
executed  it.** 


ii.  12,  14  (o.  504) ;  Walter,  197;  GieBcl. 
II.  i.  178. 

•  See  Schrockh,  xxii.  28-9. 

>>  8eo  Schmidt,  i.  675-8;  Planck,  ii. 
818-824;  Guizot,  ii.  841;  Gicsel.  U. 
i.  174-5;  Gfroror,  Kaioling.  i.  83-8, 
92-4;  Ellcndorf,  ii.  167;  Dcnjsrager, 
viii.-ij. ;  Milman,  ii.  305;  Wasser- 
Bchleben  in  Herzog,  xii.  840-3.  The 
forgery  of  both  the  Capitularies  and 
the  Decretals  seems  to  have  been  especi- 
ally intended  to  servo  the  interest  of  the 
archbishoprick  of  Mcntz.  Other  set^s 
had  in  late  times  gtiiued  various  advan- 
tages over  it ;  Cologne  and  Salzburg  had 
bfcome  metropolitan,  and  Otgar  liad 
reason  to  fear  the  dismemberment  of  his 
province  and  the  loss  of  his  position 
in  the  German  hierarchy.  Hence  the 
distinction  between  metropolitans  and 
the  higlier  dignity  of  prinuites — among 
wlu>m,  as  successor  of  St.  IV>nifiice,  he 
might  reasonably  hope  to  gain  a  place. 
(Blasco,  cited  by  Gicseler,  II.  i.  178; 


KnuB^  ap.  Ports,  Leges,  ii.  App.  88; 
Gfrorer,  Karol.  i.  98-102 ;  WaflsenehL  in 
Herzog,  xii  352.^  la  like  nManer 
Prof.  Gftorer  would  aooonnt  for  the  part 
which  he  suppoees  Wenilo^  another  me- 
tropolitan, to  have  taken  as  to  the  De- 
oretala  by  supposing  that  he  aimed  at 
acquiring  the  desme  of  primate,  idileh 
was  afterwards  bestowed  on  Ansegia, 
one  of  his  succeason  in  the  aichbialMp- 
rick  of  Sens.  (L  462.)  Profeeanr  Den- 
zinger,  who  styles  Otgar  tho  "moral 
autior"  of  the  forgery,  traces  the  de- 

{)reciation  of  synods  to  the  fact  that  he 
limself  had  been  one  of  tho  bishops  who 
sufTcred  by  the  synod  of  Thionville, 
(ix.-x.)  Hinschius  thinks  that  the 
forgory  was  not  in  the  interest  of  MeiStz, 
but  was  executed  in  the  province  of 
Keims,  although  published  m  tho  king- 
dom of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  intend^ 
to  get  the  primacy  over  Brittany  for  the 
sec  of  Tours  (209-211);  and  that  the 
Thionvillo   reference   has  regard  to 
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That  the  anthor^s  design  was,  as  lie  himself  professes,®  to 
flopply  a  digest  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws — to  promote 
die  advancement  of  religion  and  morality — will  hardly  be  be- 
liered  on  liis  own  authority,  although  in  our  own  time  the 
assertion  has  found  champions  whose  ability  is  more  conspicuous 
than  their  sincerity.*   Yet  we  may  do  well  not  to  judge  him  289 
too  severely  for  his  imposture,  but  are  bound  to  remember  the 
Ticioas  principles  which  his  age  had  inherited  from  several 
eentories  which  preceded  it  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  using  false- 
hood for  purposes  which  were  supposed  to  be  good :  nor,  although 
he  differed  from  other  forgers  in  the  greatness  of  the  scale  on 
niuch  he  wrought,  and  although  his  forgery  has  exceeded  all 
others  in  the  importance  of  the  results,  would  it  be  easy  to  show 
iny  essential  moral  difference  between  his  act  and  the  acts  of 
others  who  had  fabricated  documents  of  less  extent,  or  of  the 
innumerable  legendary  writers  who  imposed  on  the  world  fictions 
as  to  the  lives  and  miracles  of  saints. 

It  has  been  argued  in  the  Koman  interest,  that  the  Decretals 
made  no  change  in  the  actual  system  of  the  church.*  The  only 
connderable  new  claim,  it  is  said,  which  they  advanced  in  be- 
Imlf  of  the  pope,  was  that  which  regarded  provincial  councils ; 
and  this,  it  is  added,  never  actually  took  effect/  To  such  argu- 
ments it  has  been  answered  that  the  system  of  the  Decretals  was  a 
direct  reversal  of  that  which  immediately  preceded  them  in  the 
government  of  the  Frankish  church ;  *  but  the  answer,  although 

£bbo*8  depilTation.  (See  above  p.  2G3.)  romance,  which,  in  other  hands,  became 

212.  tlie  book  of  tixe  Mormon  revelation. 

*  Pknf.  4,  e.  Ellendorf  answers  Mohler  at  some  length 

*  As  Walter  (195)  and  Mohler  (*  Frap-  (ii.  175-186).   That  the  moral  and  re- 
BKnt6  aiu  tmd  tiber  Pscudoisidor,'  in  ligions  lessons  were  merely  the  frame- 

i.  of  his  *  AufiMttze Mohler  work,  appears,  he  says,  from  the  fact 

maintBiiiB  that  the  writer's  object  was  to  that  they  are  but  a  third  of  the  whole 

wmbat  Arian  and  other  heresy  (287) —  (175-6).   Luden,  in  the  tone  which  ho 

to  npply  a  Tnannal  of  orthodoxy,  prao-  usually  affects  in  enpeaking  of  the  me- 
tical  religion,  morality,  and  pastoral  .  disBval  church,  goes  ini  to  extenuate  the 

CUB  (288,  308).   He  speaks  of  him  as  a  imposture,   (v.  472-6.)   Denzinger,  al- 

poet  or  noveUst  (J)ichter\  and  of  his  though  a  Romanist,  gives  up  Mohler's 

wok  as  dietet  Poem  (297-8).   He  sup-  thoory.  (x.)  Hinschlus  thinka  that  the 

pQKi  him  to  have  been  a  sincerely  object  was  to  give  a  better  ooUection 

jHoos  man,  who  had  no  intention  of  tliun  any  before  existing,  to  settle  the 

deceiving  (305),  but  adopted  the  form  church  after  the  distractions  of  the  reign 

of  a  fiction  because  he  used  the  labours  of  Louis  the  Pious  (217-229). 
of  others  (308) ;  and  that  he  was  obliged       «  DoUiugcr,  ii.  41-3;  WalttT,  190, 

to  snit  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  scqq. ;  Denzingcr,  xiv.-xv. ;  Phillips, 

Ilia  own  time  by  representing  popes  as  xix.-xxi.    Ilohrbacher  is  worthy  of  him- 

having  been  from  the  lx;ginning  the  self  on  this  point,  xvi. 
eeneral  oracles  of  Christendom  (294).       f  Waiter,  201.    llic  orders  that  a  lay- 

Jt  is  a  pity  that  the  ingenious  author  of  man  should  not  accuse  a  clerk  were  also 

this  theory  was  unable  to  illustnite  it  imnenitivo.    Phillips,  xix. 
by  the  history  of  Solomon  Spaulding  s       *  Ellendorf,  ii.  80. 
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trae,  is  eyen  narrower  than  the  proposition  wbieh  it  is  intended 
to  meet    To  rest  snob  a  proposition  on  an  analysis  of  the 
Decretals  is,  howeyer,  obyioniBly  a  fallacy.   Although  it  may  be 
shown  in  detail  that  this  or  that  portion  of  them  was  older—  that 
what  was  now  laid  down  uniyersally  bad  before  been  said  with  a 
more  limited  application — ^that  claims  had  been  mad^  that 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised ;  although,  in  truth,  the  main 
outline  of  the  papacy  had  been  marked  out  four  centuries- 
earlier  by  Leo  the  Great ; — ^the  consolidation  of  tiie  scattered 
fragments  into  one  body»  the  representation  of  the  later  papal 
claims  as  haying  come  down  by  imbroken  tradition  in  the  cha-  -' 
racter  of  acknowledged  rights  from  the  apostolic  times,  ooald 
not  but  produce  a  yast  effect,  and  the  difference  between  the  ear-  ' 
lier  and  the  following  history  abundantiy  proves  their  inflnenoe. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  these  documents  in  France 
and  at  Bome  will  be  giyen  in  the  next  chapter.  Published  in  an 
uncritical  age,  they  bespoke  a  &yourable  reception  by  holding 
out  to  yarious  classes  redress  of  their  grieyances  and  increase  of 
their  privileges ;  eyen  those  who  were  galled  by  them  in  one 
respect  were  glad,  like  Hincmar  of  Beims,  to  make  use  of  them 
where  it  was  conyenient  to  do  so.  They  were  therefore  admitted 
without  any  expressed  doubt  of  their  genuineness,  although 
some  questions  were  raised  as  to  their  application  or  obligatory 
290  power.  In  the  next  century,  they  were  cited  in  a  collection  of 
canons  by  Eegino,  abbot  of  Prum ;  ^  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  by  the  compilers  of  similar  works,  until,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Gratian  made  them  the  foundation  of  his  *  Decretum,' 
the  great  law  book  of  the  church  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
accommodated  to  their  principles  all  the  more  genuine  matter 
which  he  admitted.^  Although  sometimes  called  in  question 
during  the  long  interval  before  the  Eeformation,*  they  yet  main- 
tained their  public  credit ;  and,  while  the  foundation  has  long 
been  given  up,  oven  by  the  ei^tremest  writers  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  superstructure  yet  remains.™ 

]3nliiz.  Prrof.  ad  Regin.  (Patrol.  Jesuit,  replied;  but  Blondel  answered 

rxxxii.  171)).    For  other  collectonj  who  him  in  a  manner  which  even  such 

iwed  tljcm,  see  Walter,  §  100.   Atto  of  zctilous  Komanists  as  Walter  (190)  and 

Verct'Ui,  a  wntempornryof  Kcprino,  citt'8  Phillips  (xxii.)  admit  to  be  oonclusive. 

thoni  Inrgoly  m  his  tract  *I)e  Preasuris  Wusbcrschloben  (in  Herzo^,  xii.  357), 

Picelesiasticis.'   (Putrol.  exxxiv.)  says  that  the  only  expression  of  doubt 

•  S'hWickh,  xxii.  22.  as  to  them  whicli  he  is  aware  of  in  me- 

^  lb.  34  ;  Giosel.  II.  i.  188.  diaival  writers  is  in  Stephen  of  Toumuy 

"  Erasmus  and  Calvin  deelareil  the  m  (Kp.  251.  Patrol,  ccxi.  517,  B.C.).  But 

spurious,  but  tlie  first  attempt  at  criti-  the  words  seem  to  me  rather  to  relate  to 

n\\  proof  of  their  spuriousness  was  in  later  forgeries  and  collections, 
the  Magdeburg  "  Centuries."   Torres,  a 
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CHAPTEB  II. 


THE  FRANKISH  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS 
THE  HOUS  TO  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  CHARLES  THE  FAT. 

A.D.  840-887. 

The  history  of  the  Carolingians  after  the  death  of  Louis  the 
r  Pious  is  marked  by  a  continuance  of  those  scandalous  enmities 
r  Between  the  nearest  kinsmen  which  had  given  so  unhappy  a  cha- 
ncier to  his  reign.*  Sometimes  these  enmities  were  carried  out 
into  actual  war;  but  after  the  battle  of  Fontenailles,  in  841, 
where  the  loss  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,000  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  25,000  or  30,000,^  they  more  commonly 
look  the  form  of  intrigues,  of  insincere  alliances,  and  seliisli 
breaches  of  treaties. 

Charlemagne  had  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  together 
the  various  elements  of  which  his  vast  empire  consisted.  As 
often  as  he  led  his  troops  into  any  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of 
OHiquest  or  of  suppressing  rebellion,  an  insurrection  usually  broke 
out  behind  him.*^  In  order  to  conciliate  the  nationalities  which 
were  united  under  his  sceptre,  he  appointed  kings  to  govern 
tbem,  as  in  Aquitaine  and  in  Italy.  By  his  system,  which  was 
GODdnned  under  Louis,  these  kings  were  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  "  senior  '*  or  head  of  the  family  ;  the  whole  empire  was  to 
be  regarded  as  one,  subject  to  the  chief.  ^  But  in  the  beginning 
of  the  period  now  before  us,  this  system  is  broken  up ;  the  dele- 
gated government  by  kings  is  found  to  have  been  the  means  of 
oi^ganising  the  different  nations  for  resistance  to  the  idea  of 
wiity,  and  for  asserting  their  independence  of  each  other.*' 
Language  played  an  important  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire/  From  the  time  of  the  Frank  conquest  of  Gaul,  Latin 
had  been  the  language  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  while 
German  had  been  that  of  the  army.  The  king  and  the  chiefs 
were  lamihar  with  both ;  but  in  the  south  the  Latin — (or  rather 
the  "rustic  Roman,"  which  differed  from  the  more  correct 

•  See    Nithanl,   Do  Dissensionibus  offccta  of  tlic  Iwttlo  have  been  exnggc- 

Flliamm  Ludoy.  in  Pertz,  iii.  rated.    liUdon,  v.  416. 

^  Martin,  ii.  414.    Some  have  niatlo       «  l^-huerou,  Institiit.  Mcrov.  ct  Carol, 

the  tr»tal   Blniiglitfr   100.000  (Murat.  ii.  558-9.  Gfriirer,  i.  64. 

Ann&li,  V.  i.  3).    But  these  numbers       '  lAjhuiiron,  ii.  557. 
are  beyond  the  truth,  and  i^rhaps  the       ^  Sec  (iuizot,  ii.  285-200. 
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292  official  Latin) — was  native,  and  the  German  was  acquired 
learning,  while  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  the  northern 
eastern  territories.*^    The  populations  which  used  these  diffei 
languages  as  their  mother-tongues  now  became  separate, 
the  treaty  of  Strasburg,  in  842,  Louis  of  Bavaria  took  an  < 
in  German,  while  Charles  of  Neustria  swore  in  the  Rome 
dialect,**  and  they  addressed  their  subjects  in  tlie  same  tonj 
respectively.    The  Romance  oath  is  the  oldest  monument 
French ;  the  other  is  the  oldest  sjiecimen  of  German  after 
baptismal  renunciation  of  St  Boniface's  time.*   A  like  sc 
was  enacted  at  Coblentz,  in  860,  when,  in  pledging  themse' 
to  the  observance  of  certain  articles,  Louis  and  the  yooi 
Lothair  employed  the  German  language,  and  Charles 
Romance.*^ 

The  treaty  of  Verdun,  by  which  the  empire  was  dividec 
843  between  the  three  sons  of  Louis,  established  each  of  tl 
in  entire  independence.  Tlie  portion  of  the  second  brot 
Louis,  may  be  broadly  spoken  of  as  Q-ermany ;  Charles 
Bald's  share  may  with  a  like  latitude  be  styled  France  ;  ™  w 
rx)thair,  the  emperor,  had  a  territory  lying  between  the  tw 
long  and  for  the  most  part  narrow,  reaching  from  the  moutl 
the  Weser  and  the  Scheldt  to  the  frontier  of  the  duchy  of  B< 
vento,  and  including  the  two  imperial  cities — Rome,  the  anc 
capital  of  the  world,  and  Aix,  the  chief  seat  of  Charlemag 
sovereignty.  The  Rhine  served  throughout  a  large  portio 
its  leiigtli  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  territory;  bi 
deviation  was  made  from  it,  in  order  that  Louis  might  inc' 
within  his  dominions  Mentz,  the  see  of  Boniface  and  ecclei 
tical  metropolis  of  Germany,  with  the  suffragan  dioceses 
Worms  and  Spires;  while  this  cession  was  compensated 
Lothair  by  a  tract  to  the  east  of  the  river  in  the  lower  pai 
its  course."  Lothair's  kingdom,  not  being  marked  out  by 
A  D  870  ^^^^^  boundaries  of  population  or  language,  was  ca 
from  him  Lotharingia,^  By  a  later  partition,  the 
tion  of  it  north  of  the  Alps  was  divided  between  Louis 

K  Sisjuoudi,  iii.  59-60  ;  Gfriircr.  i.  31.  Sismondi,  iii.  9-10. 

^  Th(jy  arc  g^von  by  Nithard,  iii.  5,  in  "  Gfroier,  i.  21-2.  54,  58.  St-» 

Pertz,  ii.  0(>5-(J,  witli  noU's  by  J.  Grimm,  second  map  of  («('nnany  in  Spn 

'  Boo  p.  110,  note     liiihr,  02.  adminiblc  Atlas,  pt  ii. 

^  Pijrtz,  L('K<*«>  i-  473.  °  Gfrorcr,  i.  ,')7.    Honco  the  nai 

™  Th(;  Gauls,  unwilling  to  renounce  Ijomunt\  afterwards  j^iven  to  a 

tho  glory  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  it.    Some  writers  have  8upjx>8e<i 

now  styled  themse  lves  Frmihs,  and  tlxMr  Lothariugia  wa.s  called  after  Uie  yoi 

country  Frauria,  while    the  eastern  Ijothair,  son  of  tlie  empi^ror ;  bi 

Franks  began  to  be  called  Germans.  IJouquet,  vii.  188. 
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Qttiles  the  Bald,  when  Louis  added  to  his  dominions  the 
aooD^es  of  the  German  and  Belgic  tongues,  and  Charles  ac-  293 
spired  those  in  which  the  Romance  prevailed  p 

The  feeling  of  nationality  also  showed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of 
■  flie  Bretons  under  Nomenoe,  who  compelled  Charles  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  king,  and  established  a  new  hierarchy  under  the 
:  irchbishop  of  Dol,  independent  of  the  Roman  connexion ;  in 
'  fhe  rcTolts  of  the  Saxons,  who  killed  or  drove  out  their  governors, 
;aiid  resumed  the  profession  of  paganism  ;  ^  and  in  the  subdivi- 
ma  of  France  towards  the  end  of  the  century  into  a  great 
:  nimber  of  petty  principalities,  although  other  causes  also  contri- 
f  kited  to  this  result/ 

Charlemagne  had  endeavoured  to  provide  a  defence  against 
the  northern  pirates  by  fortifying  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  but 
tlus  policy  was  now  neglected.*  No  longer  content  with  ravag- 
mg  the  coastal,  the  fierce  barbarians  of  the  north  made  their  way 
in  their  serpent "  "  barks  up  every  river  whose  opening  invited 
Aem,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Adour.  They  repeatedly  plundered 
the  more  exposed  cities,  such  as  Hamburg,  Dorstadt,  and  Bor- 
deaux ;  they  ascended  the  Rhine  to  Mentz,  and  even  to  Worms ; 
the  Hoselle  to  Treves ;  the  Somme  to  Amiens ;  the  Seine  to 
Bouen  and  to  Paris,  once  the  Merovingian  capital,  and  still  the 
chief  city  of  Neustria,  rich  in  churches  and  in  treasures,  and 
haying  the  royal  monastery  of  St.  Denys  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. From  Paris,  they  made  their  way  up  the  Mame  to 
Heaax  and  Chalons,  up  the  Yonne  to  Sens  and  Auxerre.*  The 
hire  gave  them  a  passage  to  Tours,y  the  city  of  St.  Martin,  and 
to  Orleans ;  •  the  Vienne,  to  Limoges ;  the  Charente,  to  Saintes 
and  Angouleme ;  the  Garonne,  to  Toulouse.*  They  sailed,  on  to 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  plundered  Lisbon,  passed  the  strait  of 
Gibraltar,  and  successfully  encountered  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia;^ 
even  the  coast  of  Italy  felt  their  fury.^  Everywhere  they  pil- 
laged, burnt,  slew,  outraged  women,  and  carried  ofi"  cap- 

'  Pcrtz,  Legos,  i  517 ;  Pulgrave,  notes. 

Norm,  and  Eng.  i.  370.  •  ttismondi,  iii.  85-7.   For  a  liat  of 

'  Siamondi,  iil  90 ;  Wiltscli,  i.  471 ;  dIhccs  plundered  by  the  Nortlimen,  boo 

f    Piu'llipa,  i.  34.    For  documents  relating  Pulgnive,  *  Normandy  and  England,'  i. 

to  Dot  see  Martene,  The».  iii.  857,  aeq<i.  419-20,  582 ;  for  further  details,  Dep- 

'  Siiaa,  iii.  74.  piuff* '  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Nor- 

■  See  Guizot,  ii.  280 ;  Stephen,  i.  112.  muuds,'  Paris,  182G. 

»  Einhard,  a  d.  800,  811 ;  Michelet,  •  Hist,  de  Lauguedoc,  i.  751. 

ii.  136.  Depping,  i  134-5. 

"  Snekhar,  drahar.   Depping,  i.  71-2 ;  «  lb.  165-9.    See  the  story  of  their 

Snorro  Sturleson.  by  Leing,  i.  441.  plundering  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of 

'  Ang.  Sax-  Ohron.  a.d.  887.  Luna.   Pudo,  in  Patrol,  cxli.  622-4 ; 

T  Boron.  845.  29,  seqq.,  and  Pagi's  Guill.  Gemet.  i.  10  (ib,  cxlix.). 
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294  tives.*  After  a  time,  growing  bolder  through  impunity,  thej 
would  leave  their  vessels  on  the  great  rivers,  and  strike  acroM 
the  unresisting  country  to  pillage  inland  places  of  noted  wealth 
— such  as  Ghent,  Beauvais,  Chartres,  Bourges,  Eeims,  Laon,  and 
Charlemagne's  own  city  of  Aix,  where  they  stabled  their  horsei 
in  the  imperial  palace.*  They  established  permanent  campa^ 
often  on  islands  in  the  great  rivers,  and  ravaged  in  a  wide  circla 
around  them/  Many  of  these  pirates  were  exiles  or  adventureit 
who  had  fled  from  other  countries  to  the  regions  of  the  north ;  ■ 
many  were  men,  or  the  offspring  of  men,  who  had  suffered  from 
the  forcible  means  employed  by  Charlemagne  for  the  conversion 
of  the  pagans.  Their  enmity  against  Christianity  was  therefore 
flerce  and  unsparing ;  there  was  religious  hatred,  as  well  as  the 
lust  of  spoil,  in  the  rage  which  selected  churches  and  monae- 
tories  as  its  especial  objects.  Wherever  the  approach  of  the 
Northmen  was  reported,  the  monks  deserted  their  abodes,  and 
fled,  if  possible,  leaving  their  wealth  to  the  invaders,  and  anxious 
only  to  rescue  the  relics  of  their  patron  saints.''  The  misery 
caused  by  these  ravages  was  extreme.  From  dread  of  them, 
husbandry  was  neglected,  and  frequent  famines  ensued ; '  even 
wolves  were  allowed  to  prey  and  to  multiply  vrithout  any  chock.' 
The  condition  to  which  Aquitaine  was  reduced  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  a  bishop  was  translated  from  Bordeaux  to 
Bourges,  on  the  ground  that  his  former  diocese  had  been  ren- 
dered utterly  desert  by  the  pagans."  Many  monks  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  cells  threw  off  the  religious  habit,  and 
betook  themselves  to  a  vagabond  life.**  And  a  striking  proof  of 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  invaders  is  found  in  the  insertion  of  a 
petition  in  the  Gallican  liturgies  for  deliverance  "  From  the  fury 
of  the  Northmen."  ® 

However  divided  by  dissensions  among  themselves,  the  North- 
men always  acted  in  concert  as  to  the  course  which  their 
expeditions  should  take.  They  kept  a  watch  on  the  movements 
of  the  Carolingian  princes,  and  were  ready  to  take  advantage  in 
every  quarter  of  their  discords  and  of  their  weakness.P  Some- 


d  Dudo,  022. 

«  Adam,  lircrnenfl.  i.  40. 
Sismondi,  iii.  120  ;  Phillips,  i.  20. 

»f  Thus,  one  of  the  Hast i upases  (for  of 
that  uftino  there  were  three  famoua  sea- 
kings)  is  said  to  have  heen  a  native  of 
the  diocm^  of  Troyes,  of  servile  birth. 
Itadulplj.  (^laber,  i.'5,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  9. 
Cf.  Depping,  i.  121-3;  Palgntvo,  i.  490. 


Sismondi,  iii.  79. 
'  Ibid.  119. 
^  Palgravo,  i.  432. 

"  Joh.  VIII.  Epp.  1,  4,  5,  12,  ap. 
Hard.  vi. 

"  Cone.  Duziac.  a.d.  800,  c.  5. 
Pulji^rave,  i.  400. 

P  Luden,  vi.  14;  Pftlgrave,  i.  320, 
425-8. 
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timee,  it  would  seem,  they  were  not  only  attracted  by  the  hope 
of  booty,  but  were  bribed  by  one  of  Charlemagne's  descendants  295 
to  attack  the  territories  of  another.^ 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  Franks  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
•baghter  of  Fontenailles/   Many  of  the  free  landholders — the 
body  on  which  the  old  Frankish  system  mainly  relied  for 
ulknial  defence — sought  a  refuge  from  the  miseries  of  the  time 
by  becoming  serfs  to  abbots  or  nobles  who  were  strong  enough 
to  protect  them ;  and  thus  their  military  service  was  lost."  The 
:  fkiuiks  were  distracted  by  faction,  and,  instead  of  combining  to 
r  mist  the  common  enemy,  each  party  and  each  class  was  intent 
«  secimng  its  own  selfish  interests.    The  nobles  in  general 
itood  aloof,  and  looked  on  without  dissatisfaction  while  the 
Korthmen  pillaged  towns  or  estates  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  church.*    In  a  few  cases,  the  invaders  met  with 
[  a  rigorous  resistance — as  from  Robert  "the  Strong,"  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Capetian  line,^  and  from  his  son  Odo  or  Eudes,  who, 
with  the  bishop,  Gauzelin,  valiantly  defended  Paris  in  885.^  But 
a  more  usual  course  was  that  of  paying  them  a  large  sum  as 
t&  inducement  to  depart  for  a  time — ^an  expedient  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  people,  who  were  taxed  for  the  payment,  while  it 
ensured  the  return  of  the  enemy  after  a  short  respite.   A  better, 
although  not  uniform,  success  attended  the  attempt  to  appease 
the  northern  chiefs  with  grants  of  land.    They  settled  on  these 
estates ;  they  and  their  followers  were  baptised,  and  took  wives 
of  the  counfary,  by  means  of  whom  the  northern  language  was 
won  extinguished  among  their  offspring ;  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  homes,  and  gradually  laid  aside  their  bar- 
harian  ferocity.y 

To  the  east,  the  Slave  populations  pressed  on  the  German 
portions  of  the  empire,  and  engaged  its  sovereigns  in  frequent 
Ws;*  and  on  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the 
Saracens  were  a  foe  not  less  terrible  than  the  Northmen  on  the 

1  Laden,  vi.  171.   This  U  much  in-  iii.  865. 

toted  on  by  tbe  Iftte  Professor  Gfrorer  •  Sismondi,  iii.  168 ;  Hallom,  M.  A. 

(e  g.  Karol.  i.  20,  135,  158,  411),  and  i.  16.   Tiie  change  took  place  chiefly 

perhapa  Dean  Milman  may  have  gone  between  830  and  860.    Gfrorer,  1.  390 ; 

too  &r  in  fdtogether  setting  aside  his  oomp.  Leo,  Gesch.  v.  Italien,  i.  216. 

Tiews  on  the  subject  (ii.  356),  although  *  Luden,  vi.  182 ;  Gfrorer,  i.  274, 

Gfrorer's  constant  straining  after  ori-  281-2.              "  Palgrave,  i.  486. 

ginality,  and  parade  of  a  panuloj^ical  *  Annal.  Vedast.  (Pertz,  i.  522-3) ; 

scuteiicsB,  interfere  very  seriously  with  Abbo  de  Bello  Parisiaco  (ib.  ii.) ;  Dep- 

the  respect  which  his  knowledge  and  ping.  ii.  2,  seq^.;  Palgrave,  i.  685,8eqq. 

abilitkfl  might  claim.  ^  Sismondi,  lii.  114,  184-5;  Palgrave, 

'  Kegino^  a.d.  842  (Pertz,  i.);  Guil.  i.  503;  Michelet,  ii.  134-7. 

Gcmet  i.  1  (Patiol.  cxlix.) ;  Sismondi,  •  Luden,  vi.  35 ;  Palgrave,  i.  410,  seqq. 
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296  other  coasts  of  the  empire.  An  expedition  from  Spaii 
made  them  masters  of  Crete  in  823.  Four  years  later 
landed  in  Sicily,  and  by  degrees  they  got  possession  c 
whole  island,  although  it  was  not  until  after  half  a  ce 
(a.d.  876)  that  Syracuse  fell  into  their  hands.*  They  seiz 
Cyprus  and  Corsica,  devastated  the  Mediterranean  co£ 
France,^  sailed  up  the  Tiber,  carried  oflF  the  altar  which  co 
the  remains  of  St.  Peter,  and  committed  atrocious  acts  of  rj 
lust,  and  cruelty.*^  The  terror  inspired  by  these  adventurers 
oflFscourings  of  their  race,  which  in  Spain  and  in  the  eas 
become  more  civilised,  and  had  begun  to  cultivate  seiene 
literature  * — drove  the  inhabitants  of  the  defenceless  tov 
seek  refuge  in  forests  and  among  mountains.®  Some  c 
popes  showed  much  energy  in  providing  the  means  of  prot 
against  them.  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt  and  fortified  Ostia,  to 
he  gave  the  name  of  Gregoriopolis.'  Leo  IV.,  who  was  h 
raised  to  the  papal  chair  on  an  emergency  when  the  Sai 
threatened  Rome,  took  very  vigorous  measures.  He  foi 
Portus,  in  which  he  planted  a  colony  of  Corsican  refu 
drew  a  chain  across  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  repaire 
walls  of  Rome.  With  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Lc 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  expense,  he  en< 
within  a  wall  the  Transtiberine  district  which 
tained  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  English  Burg ;  «  a 
this  new  quarter  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Leonine  C 
Nicolas  I.  also  contributed  to  the  defence  of  Rome  by  stre 
ening  the  fortifications  and  the  garrison  of  Ostia.*  But 
south  of  Italy  the  Saracens  were  triumphant.  They  establ 
^  ^    a  sultan  at  Bari,^  althouj^h  after  a  time  that  cit 

A  D  871 

recovered  from  them  by  the  united  forces  of  th< 
perors  Louis  11.  and  Basil  the  Macedonian."    Naples,  A 
Salerno,  and  other  cities,  finding  resistance  impossible 
tered  into  alliance  with  them,  and  joined  them  in 
daring.    But  for  dissensions  among  themselves,  the  Mc 

•  Const.  Porphyrog.  ii.  21-7  ;  Oedren.  89.          ^  Swniondi,  Rep.  Ital. 

508,  512 ;  Gibbou,  v.  200-9 ;  Fiimin,  *  In-  «  Auashia,  244. 

vasions  des  Sarmzins  en  Italic,'  i.  140,  ^  lb.  22G.  k  Soo  p 

14G,  347,  395  (Paris,  1843).  Anastas.  240-3;  Acta  SS.  J 

^  MaraeilU's,  whicii  had  suffered  from  Gibbon,  v.  209-210. 

them  in  838,  was  again  plundered  by  '  Anastas.  200. 

Greek  pirates  ten  years  later.  Siamondi,  ^  Chron.  Oiisin.  8. 

iii.  92.  n.  Const.  Porphyrog.  v.  55 ; 

A.T).  84().    Chron.  Casin.  ap.  Pert z,  i.  298.    Muratori,  however,  deni 

iii.  225-230,  or  Patrol,  clxxiii. ;  Boned,  the  (ireeks  shared  in  the  capture  (. 

Soract.,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  712 ;  Sismondi,  iii.  V.  ii.  115). 
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would  probably  have  become  masters  of  the  whole  Italian 

The  royal  power  in  France  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  297 
dttDges  of  this  period.    Among  the  earlier  Franks  there  had 
been  no  class  of  nobility,  properly  so  called,  but  consideration 
kftd  depended  on  wealth  and  power  alone  ;^  nor  had  the  counts 
«%inally  been  landholders,  but  oflScers  of  the  sovereign,  in- 
Tesled  with  a  dignity  which  was  only  personal  and  temporary. 
Bat  from  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  between  Louis  the  Pious  and 
liis  sons,  the  Frankish  princes  found  themselves  obliged  to  pay 
fliose  on  whom  they  depended  for  support  by  a  diminution  of 
•  flieir  own  prerogatives  and  property .p    The  system  was  con- 
tmued ;  at  the  diet  of  Quiercy,  in  877,  Charles  the  Bald,  with 
t  view  of  securing  the  consent  of  his  chiefs  to  his  projected 
expedition  into  Italy,  granted  that  their  lands  should  descend 
by  inheritance,  and  only  reserved  to  the  sovereign  the  choice  of 
a  saccessor  in  cases  where  the  tenant  should  die  without  male 
iBsae    nay,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  his  eagerness  to  gain 
aid  towards  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  he  even  consented 
that  his  crown  should  be  regarded  as  elective.'  The  nobles,  thus 
erected  into  a  hereditary  order,  became  more  independent; 
they  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  by 
tiie  end  of  the  century,  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  had 
been  so  much  imitated  on  a  smaller  scale  that  France  was 
broken  up  into  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  independent  states." 

The  Frankish  clergy  sufifered  severely  in  their  property  during 
the  troubles  of  the  time.  Not  only  did  Louis  and  his  sons 
habitually  employ  the  old  resource  of  rewarding  partisans  with 
gifts  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  they  even  carried  it  further 
than  before,  by  extending  it  to  religious  houses  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  exempt  from  this  kind  of  danger. 
The  abbey  of  St  Martin's  itself — the  most  revered,  as  well  as 
the  richest,  of  all  the  sianctuaries  of  Gaul — was  granted  by 
Charles  in  benefice  to  Eobert  the  Strong.*  Almost  every  council 
has  its  piteous  complaint  that  the  property  of  the  church  is 
invaded  in  a  manner  more  fitting  for  pagan  enemies  than  for 

■  Erchempert.  a.d.  876  (Pertz,  iii.);  ii.  149,  who  shows  that  the  effect  of 

Gibbon,  v.  209.  this  concession  was  general,  although  in 

*  Perry,  416.  words  it  waa  granted  to  such  only  as 

p  Planck,  iii.  18 ;  Sismondi,  iii.  221-2 ;  should  take  part  in  the  Italian  ezpedi- 

Fonck,  184.  tion. 

t  Pertz,  Leges,  i.  539,  c.  9.   See  Du-  '  Sismondi,  iii.  223 ;  Gfrorer,  ii.  280. 

cMige,  8.  V.  Come$,  p.  451 ;  Sismondi,  •  Guizot,  ii.  280. 

iii  218 ;  Stephen,  i  126 ;  and  Gfrorer,  «  Palgrave,  i.  466,  468. 
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her  own  sons ;  that  the  poor,  the  strangers,  the  pilgrims^  the 
captives  are  deprived  of  the  endowments  founded  for  their 
relief;  that  hospitals,  especially  those  of  the  Scots,'*  are  diverted 
298  from  their  object,  so  that  not  only  are  gue^  not  entertainedp 
but  those  who  had  dwelt  in  them  from  infancy  are  turned  out 
to  beg  from  door  to  door ;  that  some  lands  are  alienated  in  sudi 
a  way  as  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  recovery;  that  the  sovereigns 
grossly  abuse  their  patronage  by  bestowing  spiritual  offices 
on  laymen.*  The  only  weapon  which  the  church  could  wield 
against  the  rapacious  laity  was  excommunication ;  but  neither 
spiritual  terrors  nor  tales  of  frequent  judicial  miracles  were 
sufficient  to  check  the  evil.y  Another  frequent  complaint  re- 
lates to  the  decay  of  letters  among  the  Franks.*  Charles  the 
Bald  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  took  pleasure  in  their 
society ;  *  but,  while  literature  enjoyed  this  courtly  and  superficial 
encouragement,  the  institutions  by  which  Charlemagne  had  en- 
deavoured to  provide  for  the  general  instruction  of  his  subjects 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect.^ 

But  in  other  respects  the  clergy  gained  greatly.  The  sixth 
council  of  Paris,  in  829,  had  asserted  for  them  a  right  to  judge 
kings.*^  This  power  had  been  exercised  against  Louis  by  the 
rebellious  bishops  at  Compiegne,  and  his  restoration  had  not  been 
accomplished  without  a  formal  act  of  the  church.**  Charles 
the  Bald  admitted  it,  as  against  himself,  at  the  council  of 
Savonnieres,  in  859 ;®  and  in  all  the  disagreements  of  the 
Carolingians,  each  prince  carried  his  grievances  to  the  pope — 
thus  constituting  the  Eoman  see  a  general  court  of  appeal,  and 
weakening  the  rights  of  all  sovereigns  by  such  submission. 


"  Walafrid  Strabo  says  of  the  Scots 
(Irish),  "Quibua  consuetudo  peregri- 
numli  jam  pene  iu  naturam  converaa 
est."  Vita  S.  Galli,  ii.  47  (.Patrol,  cxiv.). 

»  Cone.  Aqxiisgr.  a.d.  830,  iii.  19; 
Cone.  Thood-viU.  a.d.  844,  e.  3  (Pertz, 
liCges,  i.  381) ;  Cone.  Vem.  II.  a.d.  844. 
ce.  12,  &c.  (ib.  383-5) ;  Cone.  Spamac. 
A.D.  840  (ib.  389-yO) ;  Cone.  Mold.  a.d. 
845,  CO.  40,  41,  75,  &c. ;  Couc.  Curisiac. 
A.D.  858,  Ep.  ad  Liidov.  (Hard.  v.  406, 
8«  qq.);  Cone.  Sparnuc.  a.d.  859,  c.  14  ; 
Cunc.  Duziao.  If.  a.d.  871  (Hard.  vi. 
J'18-:0;  Cone.  Trc'casa.  II.  a.d.  878,  c. 
3,  Ac. 

y  Sisnionili,  iii.  120,  150. 
E.  g.  Cone.  Valoiit.  IV.  a.d.  855,  c. 
18;  C/onc.  TuU.  ad  Saponarias,  a.d.  859, 
vi.  10  (Hard.  v.  499). 

■  Ileric  of  Auxcrrc,  in  his  dedication 


of  the  Life  of  St.  German  to  Charles, 
speaks  of  Greeee  as  deserted  by  her 
scholars  that  they  might  flock  to  the 
Frankish  court,  and  describes  Ireland 
as  pene  totam  cmn  grege  philosophorum 
ad  littora  nostra  migrantem."  Patrol 
cxxiv.  1133. 

^  Gfriircr,  Karol.  ii.  166-7.  Many 
cathedral  and  monastic  schoohi,  however, 
continued  to  flouiLsh.  See  Hist.  Lilt,  iv. 
224,  Hoqq. ;  Bahr,  39-45. 

^  Lib.  iii.  8,  citing  a  speech  ascrilxxl 
by  Rufinu8  to  Constnntine  (Hist.  Ecol. 

i.  2).  The  substance  of  this  council  is 
idt  uticiU  witii  a  trcuti.se  *  De  luijtitutiune 
Kcgia,'  by  J<»uas,  bishop  of  Orleans 
(Patrol,  cvi.  279,  seqq.). 

See  pp.  260-2. 
*  C.  3  (Pertz,  Leges,  i  462).  Guizot, 

ii.  320. 
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dastical  judgments  were  popularly  regarded  as  the  judg- 
of  Grod/  Bishops  asserted  for  themselves  an  exclusive 
to  judge  all  matters  relating  to  the  clergy,'  and,  by  the 
ntendence  which  they  exercised  over  morals,  they  were 
o  turn  every  scandal  of  the  royal  house  to  the  advantage  299 
churclu^  They  became  more  and  more  active  in  politics ;  * 
claimed  the  power  of  bestowing  the  crown,  and  Charles 
rs  to  have  acknowledged  the  claim.^  Yet,  although  they 
voured  to  gain  for  themselves  an  exemption  from  all 
Lr  control,  that  prince  still  kept  a  hold  on  them  by  means 

3  most  prominent  among  the  French  ecclesiastics  was 
oar,  a  man  of  strong,  lofty,  and  resolute  character,  of  a 
at  once  subtle  and  eminently  practical,  of  learning  which, 
igh  uncritical  and  indifferently  digested,  raised  him  above 
t  all  his  contemporaries,  and  of  great  political  talent" 
nar  was  bom  in  806,  of  a  noble  family  in  Neustria,  and  at 
i-ly  age  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  where  he 
le  a  monk  under  Hilduin.**  He  took  an  active  part  in 
ing  the  discipline  of  the  house,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days 
served  the  monastic  severity  of  life.^   His  attachment  to  his 

was  shown  by  becoming  the  companion  of  Hilduin's  exile 
3;^  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  although  his  own  feelings 
no  doubt  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  he  withstood 
ilduin's  attempts  to  draw  him  into  rebellion,  and  to  the  last 
rved  the  favour  of  Louis,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able 
ect  his  superior's  recall/  In  845  he  was  promoted  to  the 
ishoprick  of  Beims,  which  had  not  been  regularly  filled 

the  deposition  of  Ebbo,  ten  years  before.  He  accepted 
lignity  on  condition  that  the  property  which  had  been 
ited  from  it  to*  laymen  during  the  vacancy  should  be  re- 
l,"  and  he  held  the  see  for  thirty-nine  years.  His  province, 
jven  hLs  diocese,  were  partly  in  Neustria  and  partly  in 
iringia  * — a  circumstance  which  brought  him  into  connexion 
the  sovereigns  of  both  countries.  To  him,  as  the  successor 
.  Remigius,  it  belonged  to  crown  kings,  and  to  take  the 

nck,  iii.  23.              »  lb.  22.  »  Hist.  Litt.  v.  587,  590;  Planck,  iii. 

tmickh,  xxii.  443 ;  Sismondi,  iii.  103 ;  Sismondi,  iii.  147-8. 

»  Sism.  iii.  133.  •  Opera,  ii.  304. 

chelet,  ii.  126-7.   See  below,  p.  p  Flodoard,  iii.  1  (Patrol,  oxxxv.). 

«»  lb. :  Prichard's  Life  of  Hincmar,  97 

g.  Convent  Spamac.  a.d.  846  (Littlemore,  1849). 

Leges,  i.  389) ;  Capit.  Mersen.  '  Flodoard,  1.  c. 

7  (ib.  394),  c.  3 ;  Convent.  Silvan.  •  Flodoard.  iii.  4 ;  Prichard,  96-9. 

)  (ib.  423-6).  *  Opera,  u.  310,  694. 
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chief  part  in  gtate  solemnities ;°  and  he  gave  fbll  effi 
position.  His  political  influence  was  immense;  be 
upheld  the  cause  of  the  church  against  both  the  king 
nobles,  and  in  its  behalf  he  often  opposed  the  princes 
interests  in  other  respects  he  was  zealously  devoted/  ] 
800  especially  he  was  the  champion  of  the  national  churc 
the  rights  of  his  sovereign  against  the  growing  claiir 
papacy/ 

The  popes  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  ' 
of  Charlemagne's  descendants  in  order  to  shake  off  th 
chains  with  which  the  great  emperor  had  bound  them 
this  endeavour  they  were  greatly  aided  by  the  effec 
partition  of  the  empire ;  inasmuch  as  they  were  thenc 
no  way  subject  to  any  prince  except  the  one  who  1 
imperial  title  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  while  they  ^ 
brought  into  relation  with  all  the  Carolingian  soverei 
became  general  arbiters  between  them.* 

On  the  death  of  Gregory  IV.  in  844,  Sergius  II.,  afl 
tumultuary  opposition  from  a  rival  named  John,"  was  cor 
without  waiting  for  the  imperial  confirmation.  Lothair,  ii 
at  the  slight  thus  Bho>vn  to  his  authority,  sent  his  son 
call  the  new  pope  to  account  The  prince  was  accompf 
Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  with  a  numerous  train  of  prel 
counts,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  which  is 
its  advance  towards  Rome,  to  have  committed  much 
slaughter  and  devastation,  and  to  have  lost  many  of  its 
who,  in  punishment  of  their  misdeeds,  were  slain  by  li 
Sergius  received  Louis  with  the  usual  honours,  but  w 
permit  his  troops  to  enter  the  city ;  nor  would  he  allow  t 
of  St.  Peter's  to  be  opened  to  liim,  until,  in  answer  to  ; 
adjuration,  the  prince  had  professed  that  he  came  witl 
evil  intention,  for  the  good  of  Some  and  of  the  chiu-ch. 
crowned  him  as  king  of  the  Lombards,  but  resisted  a 

"  Hist.  Litt.  V.  546 ;  Guizot,  ii.  352.  the  practical  ipart  of  his  chn 

«  Hist.  Litt  V.  588 ;  Guizot,  ii.  354-5.  trolling  the  other ;  and  points 

y  Sismondi  Bays  that  in  his  contests  na  a  parallel  (ii.  3o8-i)).  IV 

with  Nicohis  I.  Hincniar  seemed  to  he  whose  ostimuU;  of  Ilinonuir  i; 

n^strained  hy  the  feeling  that  his  ap-  ahlc,  says  that  in  his*  charat 

pointmcnt  was  open  to  question  (iii.  de  levoque  de  M«anx  <7 

148).    But  it  ira4i  investigated,  and  it  Vcrtqucd  Aufun"  (uiAi^^).  1 

would  appear  that  ho  had  really  notliing  of  the  *  liistoire  Ijitt(5iaire '  a 

to  fear  in  this  respect,  so  that  we  must  favournblc  to  him,  chii  lly  on 

rather  suppose  him  to  have  been  re-  his  behaviour  to  Gottsehalk,  \ 

strained  by  poUtical  considerations.    M.  they,  as  Augustinians,  espous 

Guijwt  well  describes  him  as  a  mixture  *  Planck,  iu.  26-8,  31. 

of  the  logician  with  the  man  of  busincBS,  •  Anastas.  227. 
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like  Bomans  should  be  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  him, 
I  fte  ground  that  such  oaths  were  due  to  the  emperor  alone. 
I  eoDsented,  however,  that  a  fresh  oath  should  be  taken  to 
^fte  emperor.^  Drogo  returned  to  France  with  a  commission  ^  301 
fifpouitiDg  him  primate  and  papal  vicar,  and  conferring  on 
\)im  in  that  character  large  privileges  and  jurisdiction ;  but, 
finding  that  some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  reception 
'rf  this  instrument  by  a  synod  to  which  he  exhibited  it,  he 
^nftained  from  urging  his  pretensions.^ 
8eigius  died  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years,  and  Leo  IV. 
H  chosen  by  general  acclamation.  The  Romans  were 
[■great  perplexity;  the  imminent  danger  in  which 
'  ftejr  were  from  the  Saracens  required  them  to  proceed  to  an 
inunediate  consecration,  while  they  were  afraid  to  repeat  their 
hte  offence  against  the  Frank  empire.  They  therefore  fell  on 
tbe  expedient  of  consecrating  Leo  with  an  express  reservation 
rf  the  imperial  rights,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  course  was 
illowed  to  pass  without  objection.®  Towards  the  end  of  Leo's 
pontificate,  Lothair,  having  been  informed  that  a  high  Boman 
rffcer  had  expressed  himself  against  the  Frankish  connexion, 
•nd  had  proposed  a  revolt  to  the  Greek  empire,  went  to  Rome, 
^  and  held  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  The  librarian  Anastasius 
tells  us  that  the  charge  was  proved  to  be  imaginary,  and  that 
the  accuser  was  given  up  to  the  accused,  from  whom  the  emperor 
legged  him.^  But  the  pope  was  required,  probably  in  consequence 
rf  this  affair,  to  promise  obedience  to  the  emperor  and  his 
conunissioners.*  A  remarkable  innovation  was  introduced  by 
Leo  in  his  correspondence  with  sovereigns,  by  setting  his  own 
Dame  before  that  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  omitting 
the  word  Domino  in  the  address — a  change  which  intimated  that 
6t  Peter's  successors  no  longer  owned  any  earthly  master.^ 


^  Anastas.  227-9.  Bchr5ckh  questions 
the  writer's  account  of  the  affair  as  too 
&Toiinible  to  the  pope  (xxii.  68).  Luden 
thinks  that  Sergius  outwitted  Louis  (vL 

LMuiatori  takes  occasion  to  observe 
the  practice  of  conferring  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  by  the  iron  crown  at  Monza, 
Kilan,  or  Pavia,  was  not  yet  introduced. 
Annali.  V.  i.  20.      «  Harrl.  iv.  1463-6. 

**  Cone.  Vem.  IT.  c.  11  (Pertz,  Leges, 
i.  385);  Hincmar,  ii.  737;  De  Marca, 
VL  xxix,  3. 

«  Anastas.  231 ;  Murat.  Annali,  Y.  i. 
31.  The  misstatemenjts  of  Baronius  as 
to  this  are  exposed  by  Pagi,  xiv.  348, 
■eqq. 


'  Anast.  246.  Gfrorer  thinks  that 
Anastasius  does  not  tell  the  truth,  and 
that  there  was  a  real  conspiracy  (i.  287). 

t  Gicsel.  II.  i.  49.  . 
lb.  48 ;  see  Gamier,  in  Patrol,  cv. 
119-130.  The  fabulous  female  pope, 
Joan,  is  inserted  between  Leo  and  Bene- 
dict. Had  such  a  story  been  known 
at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Leo  IX.  would  not  have  ven- 
tured, in  writing  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  mention  a  rumour  that 
the  Byzantine  church  ^  eunuchos  passim 
promovendo  foeminam  in  sede  ponti- 
ficum  suorum  sublimasset  aliquando." 
(Hard.  vi.  940.)   The  first  writers,  un- 
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Benedict  HI.  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Leo ;  but  he  met 
with  a  very  serious  opposition  from  Anastasius, — ^probably  the 
302  same  with  a  cardinal  of  that  name  who  under  the  last  pontifi- 
cate had  been  deposed,  chiefly  for  his  attachment  to 
'  '  the  Frankish  interest*  Anastasius  got  possession  of 
St.  Peter's  and  of  St  John  Lateran,  and  (perhaps  in  the  hope 
of  recommending  himseK  to  the  Franks,  whom  he  may  have 
possibly  supposed  to  be  iconoclasts)  he  is  said  to  have  broken 
and  burnt  the  images  which  adorned  the  churches.*^  He  was 
aided  by  Frankish  soldiers,  and  gained  over  the  envoys  who 
were  sent  to  ask  the  imperial  confirmation  of  his  rival's 
election ;  he  stripped  Benedict  of  his  robes,  insulted  him,  and 
beat  him.  But  the  clergy  and  people  of  Kome  adhered  to 
Benedict,  and  their  demonstrations  prevailed  on  the  emperor's 
commissioners  to  sanction  his  consecration."* 

Benedict  was  succeeded  by  Nicolas  I.,  who,  according  to  a 
contemporary  annalist,  owed  his  elevation  rather  to  the  presence 
and  favour  of  Louis  II.,  Lothair's  successor  in  the  empire,  than  to 
A.D  858  choice  of  the  Boman  clergy."  At  his  consecration 
was  introduced  the  new  ceremony  of  coronation — a 
ceremony  which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  fable  that 
a  golden  crown  had  been  bestowed  on  Sylvester  by  Coastantine,® 
and  which  was  intended  to  assert  for  the  pope  the  majesty  of  an 
earthly  sovereign,  in  addition  to  that  higher  and  more  venerable 
dignity  which  claimed  not  only  precedence  but  control  over  all 
earthly  power.^  And  when,  soon  after,  Nicolas  visited  the  camp 
of  Louis,  the  emperor,  after  the  pretended  example  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  did  him  reverence  by  holding  his  bridle,  and 
by  walking  at  his  side  as  he  rode.*i    Nicolas  was  one  of  those 


suspected  of  forgery  or  interpolation,  in 
whom  it  ia  found,  are  Stephen  de  Bor- 
boue  and  Mart.  Polonus — both  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  it  is  wanting 
in  some  MSS.  of  Martin  (see  Schilter, 
Scrii)toros  Rer.  (Jerm.  363,  od.  Argent. 
1702).  Its  origiij  ia  referred  by  many 
writtTtj  to  the  degradation  of  the  pa- 
pacy under  female  influence,  whicli  fol- 
lowed soon  after  this  time.  (See  Baron. 
853.  oO-G9 :  Ciacon.  i.  626-G40 ;  Pagi,  xiv. 
424  ;  Mabill.  Aniial.  iii.  41 ;  Selirockli. 
xxii.  75-110;  Biiyle,  artt.  Vajmne  and 
rolonm ;  Gibbon,  iv.  512-3;  Giesi;!.  II. 
i.  2t>-32:  Guericke,  ii.  113.)  Luden  is 
inclined  U)  favour  the  talc  (vi.  513-7). 
(^frurer  very  confidently  proposes  some 
wild  conjectures  on  the  subject  (i.  289). 
Diillmger  (Fapet-Fabehi,  i.  45)  traces 


the  growth  of  the  story  with  great  learn- 
ing, and  derives  it  from  the  popular 
misinterpretation  of  some  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Borne,  and  of  a  ceremony 
formerly  used  in  the  inauguration  of 
popes.  The  fury  of  the  Bollandist  Da 
Sollier  against  this  "fabella  sexctuties 
jam  exsufflata,  convulsa,  et  obtrita,"  ii 
amusing.    See  Acta  SS.  Jul.  17,  p.  307. 

»  I.eo  IV.  Epp.  7,  13  (Patrol,  cxv.); 
Anast.  224;  Baron.  853.  3-5;  Gfrorer, 
i.  288.    StJO  Mabill.  Aunal.  iii.  35. 

^  Anast.  247-8;  Gfrorer,  i.  293-1. 

™  Anast.  219;  Milman,  ii.  275. 

°  Annales  Bertiniaui  (in  thid  part 
written  by  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troy es), 
Pertz.  i.  452.  "  See  p.  187. 

P  Anastas.  253 ;  Schrockh,  xxii.  112. 

<J  Auast.  253.     In  the  'Donation' 
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popes  who  stand  forth  in  history  as  haying,  meet  signally  con- 
Inboted  to  the  adyancement  of  their  see.  .The  idea  entertained 
cf  him  shortly  after  his  death  is  remarkably  expressed  by 
Begino,  of  Priim,  who  speaks  of  him  as  surpassing  all  his  pre- 
deoessors  since  the  great  Gregory;  as  giving  commands  to 
Uiigs  and  tyrants,  and  ruling  over  them  as  if  lord  of  the  whole 
vorid ;  as  full  of  meekness  and  gentleness  in  his  dealings  with 
bUiops  and  clergy  who  were  worthy  of  their  calling,  but  terrible 
tad  austere  towards  the  careless  and  the  refractory ;  as  another 
Elias  **  in  spirit  and  in  power."     He  was  learned,  skilful  in  the 
Mnagement  of  affairs,  sincerely  zealous  for  the  enforcement  of  803 
ibciplme  in  the  church,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  position,  ambitious,  active,  and  resolute  in  maintaining  and 
•d?!incing  it.   He  took  advantage  of  the  faults  or  vices  of  the 
Fiank  princes — their  ambition,  their  lust,  or  their  hatred — to 
interpoee  in  their  affairs,  and  with  great  ability  he  played  them 
tgainst  each  other.  His  interposition  was  usually  in  the  interest 
of  justice,  or  in  the  defence  of  weakness ;  it  was  backed  by  the 
approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  learnt  to  see  in 
him  the  representative  of  heaven,  ready  everywhere  to  assert 
the  rights  and  able  to  restrain  the  wicked  who  were  above  the 
reach  of  earthly  law ;  •  and  doubtless  he  was  able  to  conceal 
from  himself  all  but  what  was  good  in  his  motives.    But  those 
of  his  acts  which  in  themselves  were  praiseworthy,  were  yet 
parts  of  a  system  which  in  other  cases  appeared  without  any 
soch  creditable  veil — a  scheme  of  vast  ambition  for  rendering  all 
secular  power  subject  to  the  church,  and  all  national  churches 
sabject  to  Eome.^ 

Of  the  controversies  or  disputes  of  this  time — which  must  be 
treated  severally,  since  it  is  a  less  evil  to  sacrifice  the  display 
of  their  simultaneous  progress  than  for  its  sake  to  throw  the 

Confltaiiiine  is  made  to  aay,  "  Tenentes  popes — set  up  high  pretensions  to  inde- 

frsBnnm  ipsius  [Sylvestri]  pro  reverentia  pendence.   But  he  was  disappointed  iu 

B.  Petri  stratoris  offieium  iUi  exhibui-  his  hopes  gf  support  from  Louis  IL,  and, 

mus.**   (Patrol,  clzzxvii.  464).    Pipin  being  excommunicated  by  Nicolas,  he 

had  set  an  example.   See  above,  p.  126,  was  reduced  to  a  very  abject  state.  In 

and  comp.  vol.  iii.  p.  75.  order  to  obtain  absolution,  he  bound 

'  Begino,  A.D.  868  (Pertz,  i.  679).  himself  to  repair  to  Rome  once  a-year, 

•  Giesel.  IL  i.  196;  Gfrorer,  i.  and  submitted  to  a  limitation  of  his 
297-8.  power  over  his  own  sufiragans,  whom 

*  One  of  this  pope*8  smaller  triumphs  ne  was  not  to  consecrate  without  the 
may  be  mentioned  in  a  note.  John,  pope's  permission  (a.d.  861-2).  Ana»- 
Atchbishop  of  Bavenna— a  see  which  tas.  254-6 ;  Baron.  861.  57-64 ;  Milman, 
bad  often  before  given  trouble  to  the  ii.  289-90. 
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narrative  into  hopeless  confusion — two  related  to  important  points  3 
of  doctrine — the  Eucharistic  Presence,  and  Predestination. 

I.  We  have  already  seen  that,  with  respect  to  the  eucharist^ 
there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  of  mystical  language ;  and  that 
expressions  were  at  first  used  rhetorically  and  in  a  figurative 
sense,  which,  if  literally  construed,  would  have  given  an  incor- 
rect idea  of  the  current  doctrine."  In  the  west  the  authority 
of  St.  Augustine  had  generally  acted  as  a  safeguard  against 
materialising  views  of  the  eucharistic  presence;*  but  an  im- 
304  portant  step  toward  the  establishment  of  such  views  was  now 
made  by  Paschasius  Iladbert,  abbot  of  Corbie.  Paschasius  had 
been  brought  up  in  that  monastery  under  Adelhard  and  Wala, 
whose  biographer  he  afterwards  became.  He  had  been  master 
of  the  monastic  school,  and  had  laboured  as  a  commentator  on 
the  Scriptures.  In  844,  he  was  elected  abbot ;  but  the  disquie- 
tudes which  were  brought  on  him  by  that  dignity  induced  him 
to  resign  it  in  851,  and  he  lived  as  a  private  monk  until  his 
death  in  865.y 

In  831,  Paschasius,  at  the  request  of  his  old  pupil  Warin,  who 
had  become  abbot  of  the  daughter  monastery  of  New  Corbey,*  on 
the  Weser,  drew  up  a  treatise  on  the  eucharist  for  the  instruction 
of  the  younger  monks  of  that  society.*  Soon  after  hLs  appoint- 
ment to  the  abbacy  of  his  own  house,  in  844,  he  presented  an 
improved  edition  of  the  work  to  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had 
requested  a  copy  of  it.  In  this  treatise  ^  the  rhetoric  of  earlier 
writers  is  turned  into  unequivocally  material  definitions. 
Pascliasius  lays  it  down,  that,  althou^^h,  after  the  consecration, 
the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine  remain,  yet  we  must  not 
believe  anything  else  to  be  really  present  than  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Saviour — the  same  flesh  which  was  bom  of  the  blessed 
Virgin — the  same  in  which  He  suffered  on  the  cross  and  rose 
from  the  grave.®  This  doctrine  is  rested  on  the  almighty  power 

«  i.  584;  ii.  226.  y  Hist.  Litt.  v.  289;  Pagi,  xiv.  390. 

^  Ebrard,  i.  809,  scqq. ;  Giesol.  I.  ii.  On  this  controversy  soo  the  articles  JRtid- 

117.    Villiera,  the  editor  of  Fulbert's  hcrt  and  Ratramn  in  llerzog,  xii. 
,  works,  finding  in  them  a  quotation  where        ■  Soc^  Patrol,  civ.  1128-31. 
it  is  said  that  our  Lord'H  words  as  to       *  Paj^i,  xiv.  173;  Mabill.  Acta  SS. 

eating  Ilin  Ixxly  are  a  fi'jnre,  inflt^rted  Ben.  YI.  viii.-x. 

•'  I)ic<*t  hareticus but.  being  informed       ^  * De  Corp.  et  Sanguine  Domini'  (in 

tliat  the  (juotntion  was  from  St.  Angus-  Bibl.  Patr.  I.ugd.  xiv.  or  Patrol,  cxx.). 
tine,  he  coolly  put  his  own  interj)olation        *^  O.  1,  10.    It  seems  to  be  chiefly  in 

into  tlio  table  of  errata,  with  tlie  note,  thus  maintaining  tlie  i<i«n///y  of  the  botly, 

"  Intcrpretatio  est  mystica.'*     (Patrol,  that  Paschasius  goes  beyond  John  of 

clxi.  333 ;  Schrockli,  xxiii.  506.)    For  Damascus.    See  p.  226 ;  Job.  Dam.  de 

Fulbert  see  lielow,  p.  653.  Fid.  Orthod.  iv.  13  (t.  i.  169) ,  Dupin. 
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of  God ;  the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  said  to  have  been  wrought 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  and  to  confirm  it ;  that  the 
elements  remain  unchanged  in  appearance  and  in  taste,  is 
iotended,  according  to  Paschasius,  as  an  exercise  of  our  faith.** 
The  miraculous  production  of  the  Saviour's  body  is  paralleled 
with  his  conception  as  man.®  Tales  are  adduced  of  miracles  by 
miach  the  reality  hidden  under  the  appearance  of  the  elements 
las  visibly  revealed/  The  doctrine  afterwards  known  as  Tran- 
nbstantiation  appears  to  be  broadly  expressed ;  but,  contrary  to 
the  later  practice  of  Bome,  Paschasius  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  receiving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  eucharistic  bread.^ 

Paschasius  had  professed  to  lay  down  his  doctrine  as  being  that  305 
which  was  established  in  the  church ;  but  protests  were  imme- 
diately raised  against  it.^  Kaban  Maur/  Walafrid  Strabo,*^ 
Floras,™  and  Christian  Druthmar,*^  all  of  them  among  the  most 
kamed  men  of  the  age,  objected  to  the  idea  of  any  other  than  a 
q[Hritnal  change  in  the  eucharist,  and  denounced  it  as  a  novelty. 
Even  among  his  own  community,  the  views  of  Paschasius  excited 
alarm  and  opposition.    One  of  his  monks  named  Frudegard 


m  65.  Mabillon  attempts  to  show  that 
it  vftg  only  at  the  expression  of  this  iilea 
flat  ^6  contemporaries  of  Paschasius 
Here  offended,  and  argues  very  unsuecess- 
fiillj  that  there  was  ancient  authority 
fiw  it  (Acta  S8.  Ben.  VI.  Prsef.  xxiv.- 
mii.).      "  C.  1.     •  C.  4.      '  C.  14. 

f  C.  19.  On  the  slight  differences 
between  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  and 
that  afterwards  sanctioned,  see  Basnage, 
910.  Bishop  Cosin,  after  having,  in  the 
draft  of  his  work  on  Trausubstantiation, 
given  the  wsuaX  view  of  Paschasius*s 
c^nions,  maintained  in  the  treatise, 
when  published,  that  he  did  not  teach 
transabtftantiation  (Works,  ed.  Ang. 
Gath.  Lib.  iv.  79-81);  and  in  our  own 
dav  Ebrard  has  argued  that  he  taught 
only  a  spiritual  presence,  by  power  or 
rirtual  effect  (i.  410-412).  But  the  very 
chapter  in  which  the  word  potentialiter 
occurs  (c  4)  goes  on  to  language  and 
illnatiations  wiiich  seem  clearly  to  show 
that  the  representation  uaually  given 
of  the  writer,  both  by  friends  and  by 
opponents,  is  correct  To  the  same  pur- 
pose are  the  stories  of  miracles  (c  14), 
which  Bishop  Cosin  is  obliged  to  dispose 
of  by  supposing  them  interpolated  (p. 
SI).  The  utmost  that  Professor  Kbmrd 
appean  to  establish  is  an  inconsistency 
in  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  (411-416). 
[Since  thiB  volume  was  first  published, 
Azcbdeaoon  Freeman  has  also  denied 
that  Paachaeius  taught  the  doctrine 


which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him 
(Principles  of  Divine  Service,  ii.  35-40). 
But  see  the  masterly  reply  in  Bishop 
Thirlwall's  Charge  for  1857,  Appendix 
B,  where  cc.  12,  13,  16,  are  especially 
brought  forward  in  evidence.^ 

This  fact  is  enough  to  disprove  the 
argument  of  Mabillon  (Acta  SS.  Ben. 
VI.  XV.)  and  of  Pagi  (xiv.  173),  that  so 
learned  a  man  could  not  have  mistaken 
the  church's  doctrine. 

•  De  Institutione  Clericorum,  i.  31 ; 
iii.  13  (Patrol,  cvii.);  Poenitentiale,  83 
(ib.  ex.) ;  compare  Ep.  3  (ib.  cxii.) — a 
piece  which  Mabillon  found  with  the 
title  'Dicta  cujusdam  sapientis,'  and 
identified  with  a  letter  which  Babaii 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  written  to 
EigU  on  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius 
(Pconit.  1.  c).  Mabillon's  conjecture, 
however,  has  been  questioned.  See 
Gieseler,  II.  i.  120. 

»•  De  Rebus  Eccles.  16-17  (ib.  cxiv.). 

"  Adv.  Amalar.  9  (ib.  cxix.). 

»  In  Matth.  xxvi.  26  (ib.  cvi.  1476). 
Dnitlimar  was  distinguished  as  a  com- 
mentator, who,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  his  timo,  followed  the  literal 
and  historical  c?xplanation  of  Scripture 
(Schrtickh,  xxiu.  269;  Hist.  Litt.  v.). 
For  the  history  of  the  manner  in  which 
Romish  writers  have  dealt  with  this 
writer's  testimony,  see  Maitland,  Catal. 
of  Ecirly  Printed  Books  in  Lambeth 
Library,  368-372 ;  Herrog,  iii  532. 
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expressed  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  abbofs  apparent  contrar  > 
diction  to  St.  Augustine,  so  that  Paschasius  found  it  necessary  \o  '\ 
defend  himself  by  the  authority  of  earlier  writers,  among  whom  l 
he  especially  relied  on  St.  Ambrose.®   And  the  chief  opponent  |^ 
of  the  doctrine  was  another  monk  of  Corbie,  Batramn,  who  ' 
examined  the  abbot's  book  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald/ 
and  answered  it,  although,  in  consideration  of  his  relation  to  : 
Paschasius,  he  did  not  name  the  author.    Batramn  divides  the 
question  into  two  heads :  (1)  Whether  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  be  present  in  figure  or  in  truth ;  (2)  Whether  it  be  the  . 
same  body  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  suffered,  rose  again,  " 
and  ascended.   He  defines  figure  to  mean  that  the  reality  is 
veiled  under  something  else,  as  where  our  Lord  styles  himself 
a  vine ;  and  truth  to  mean,  that  the  reality  is  openly  displayed. 
Although,  he  says,  the  elements  remain  outwardly  the  same  as 
806  before  consecration,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  presented 
in  them,  not  to  the  bodily  senses,  but  to  the  faithful  souL*"  And 
this  must  be  in  a  figurative  way ;  for  otherwise  there  would  be 
nothing  for  faith,  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  to  work  on ; 
the  sacrament  would  not  be  a  mystery,  since  in  order  to  a 
mystery  there  must  be  something  beyond  what  is  seen.'  The 
change  is  not  material,  but  spiritual ;  ■  the  elements,  while  in 
one  respect  they  continue  bread  and  wine,  are  in  another  respecti 
by  spirit  and  potency,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,*  even  as  the 
element  of  water  is  endued  with  a  spiritual  power  in  order  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism."   That  which  is  visible  and  corrupti- 
ble in  them  feeds  the  body ;  that  which  is  matter  of  belief  is 
itself  immortal,  sanctifies  the  soul,  and  feeds  it  unto  everlasting 
life.*   The  body  of  Christ  must  be  incorruptible ;  therefore  that 
which  is  corruptible  in  the  sacrament  is  but  the  figure  of  the 
reality.^   liatramn  clears  the  interpretation  of  the  passages 
wliich  had  been  quoted  from  St.  Ambrose  in  favour  of  the  oppo- 
site view."   He  cites  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  as 
agreeing  in  his  own  doctrine  ;*  and  argues  from  the  liturgy  that 
the  Saviour's  presence  must  be  spiritual  and  figurative,  since 
the  sacrament  is  tliere  spoken  of  as  a  pledge,  an  image,  and  a 
likeness.^ 

"  Ad  Frudeg.,  Bibl.  Patrum.  xiv.  754,       r  Cc.  86-7.  «  Cc.  51-69. 

scqq.  a  Co.  33-6,  41-5,  77-8,  93-6. 

V  liatiiimn.  de  Corp.  et  Sang.  Domini,       ^  Cc.  84-6.    Ratmmn's  book  was  first 

Oxon.  1838,  or  Patrol,  cxxi.,  c.  1.  published  in  1532,  and  in  that  and  other 

'  Cc.  9-10.  '  0.  11.  <!ditions  he  is  caUed  Bertram.  Some 

"  0.  12.  *  Cc.  13-16.  Komnnists  declared  it  to  be  a  forgery  of 

"  Cc.  17-18.  »  Cc.  19,  49.         the  Reformers,  and  it  was  classed  hy 
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John  SootOB,  who  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  here- 
y  is  said  to  have  also  written  ou  the  question,  at  the  desire 
cf  Charles  the  Bald;  but  if  so,  his  book  is  lost.^  His  other 
mka  contain  grounds  for  thinking  that  he  viewed  the  eucha-  307 
ml  as  a  merely  commemorative  rite,  and  that  on  this,  as  on 
tdier  points,  he  was  regarded  as  heterodox.*  While  the  most 
learned  divines  of  the  age  in  general  opposed  Paschasius,  his 
doctrine  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  the  important 


%t  etnmcil  of  Trent  among  forbidden 
kodck  An  attempt  was  afterwards 
■•dB  I17  some  divines  of  Louvain  and 
Jkmj  to  show  that  it  was  tolerable; 
kt  Ida  use  made  of  it  by  the  reformed 
ibod  in  the  way  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
odnded  from  the  Lyons  Bibliotheca 
(L  XT.),  where  other  works  of  Batramn 
OS  gi^eo,  under  the  pretext  that  it  had 
teen  oormpted  by  beretios.  MabiUon 
(Acta  68.  Ben.  VL  1.  seqq.),  Boilcau 
(Fitnl.  czxLX  the  authors  of  the  '  Hist. 
Iitt6aire  *  (iv.  260 ;  y.  897),  and  others, 
ten;  however,  attempted  to  show  that 
the  treatise  is  identical  in  doctrine  with 
tfasS  ot  Paschasius — an  opinion  which 
tbe  Abbd  Bohrbacher  maintains  with 
Ui  nraal  amount  of  modesty  and  g(X)d 
team  (xiL  85-7).  See  Mosheim,  ii.  233 ; 
Sehrockh,  zxiii.  479.  Amid  tliese  con- 
tSeting  views,  the  English  church  may 
&ir]y  daim  Batramn  as  an  ally,  since 
Biibop  Bidley  was  converted  by  tliis 
book  from  a  belief  in  tmnsubstantiation, 
and  it  aenred  as  a  model  for  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Beformation.  Bidley,  ed. 
Park.  80C  159. 

*  It  appears  that  the  early  quotations 
which  profess  to  be  from  Scotus  on  the 
eiLchanst  are  really  from  Batramn's 
bo«ik,  and  that  mediasval  writers  who 
n>eak  of  a  book  by  the  one  do  not  name 
the  oUier;  and  to  this  Gieseler  would 
trace  the  notion  of  Scotus  liaving  written 
on  the  subject  (II.  i  123-4).  But,  as 
Keandcr  oraerves  (vi.  217-8),  the  oon- 
fdaion  between  tlio  books  is  hardly 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that 
Sootns  did  not  write  at  all.  De  ^larca 
(ap.  D*Acher.  Spicil.  iii.  852)  had  sup- 
po6ed  Batramn  8  book-  to  be  really  the 
work  of  Scotus,  but  was  confuted  by 
Mabillon.  Acta  88.  Ben.  VL  xliv.-vii.;; 
AnnaL  iii.  67-8.  See  Dupin,  vii.  67-8  ; 
Bahr,  474.  Gieseler's  opinion  has  been 
supported  by  Lau&;  against  it  see 
Gfrdrer,  Kirchengesch.  iii.  921-2.  Dr. 
Floss  thinks  that  Scotus  did  not  write 
a  special  treatise  on  the  euoliarist,  but 
that  his  opinions  on  that  subject  were 
contained  in  his  commentary  on  St. 
John  (PatroL  cxxii.  PneC  xxi.).  Dr. 


Christlieb  supposes  that  Scotus  may  have 
been  asked  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  question;  that  ho 
wrote  a  short  letter  on  it,  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Paschasius,  and  that 
hence  Batmmn's  book,  which  at  first 
appeared  anonymously,  may  have  been 
ascribed  to  Scotus.  (Leben  und  Lehro 
des  Joh.  Scotus  Erigena,  Gotha,  1860, 
pp.  70,  78-9.)  A  later  biographer  of 
Scotus,  Huber  (Munich,  1861),  also 
tliinks  that  his  utterances  on  ihia  sub- 
ject were  occasional.  100-2. 

d  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  VI.  Pnef. 
Ixiv. ;  SchrOckh,  xxiv.  482 ;  Neand.  vi. 
217-8.  Hincmar  says  of  Prudentius  and 
Scotus  that,  among  other  errors,  they 
held  "  quud  sacrunienta  altaris  non  vcrum 
corpus  et  verus  sanguis  sint  Domini,  scd 
tantum  mcmoria  veri  corporis  et  sangui- 
nis ejus  '*  (De  PrsBdest  31.  t.  i.  p.  232). 
A  little  additional  light  has  been  thrown 
on  John's  cucharistic  doctrine  by  an  im- 
perfect commentary  on  St.  John,  which 
was  first  published  by  M.  Bavaisson  in 
1849,  and  appears  to  be  truly  ascribed 
to  him.  From  tliis,  as  from  some  pas- 
sages in  his  work  '  Do  Divisione  Na- 
turae,' it  would  seem  that  his  view  of 
the  sacrament  was  connected  with  a 
belief  that  the  Saviour's  body  was 
changed  after  the  resurrection  into  a 
•*  reasonable  soul "  which  is  everywhere 
present  (In  Evang.  Joh.  Fragm.  i..  Pa- 
trol, cxxii.  312 ;  De  Div.  Nat.  v.  20,  ib. 
894;  38,  ib.  992;  Floss,  Prsef.  ix.). 

Spiritualiter  eum  immolamus,  et  iutel- 
lectualiter,  mente  non  dente,  comcdi- 
mus"  (col.  311,  b).  The  commentary 
unfortunately  breaks  oflf  before  enter- 
ing on  the  critical  part  of  chapter  vi., 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Floss  supposes  (p.  x.), 
Decause  the  transcriber  was  unwilling 
to  reproduce  the  suspected  doctrines  of 
Scotus  on  the  cucliarist  In  his  'Ex- 
positions on  Dionysius  the  ArcopAgito* 
(ib.  140).  Scotus,  although  decidedly 
against  Paschasius,  speaks  also  against 
those  who  hold  "visibilem  eucliaris- 
tiam  nil  aliud  significare  pneter  se 
ipsam.'*  See  Floss,  note  ib.,  141 ;  Huber, 
103. 
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authority  of  Hiucraar,*  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  arch-  | 
bishop  really  meant  to  assert  it  in  its  full  extent,  or  is  to  be  { 
understood  as  speaking  rhetorically  ;  and  Haymo,  bishop  of  • 
Halberstadt,  a  commentator  of  great  reputation,  lays  it  down.  ; 
as  strongly  as  the  abbot  of  Corbie  himself/  The  coutroveray  • 
lasted  for  some  time  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius,  which  was  '. 
recommended  by  its  appearance  of  piety,  and  by  its  agreement 
with  the  prevailing  love  of  the  miraculous,  gained  the  ascendency  , 
within  the  following  century.* 

II.  Throughout  the  west  St.  Augustine  was  revered  as  the  [ 
greatest  of  all  the  ancient  fatliers,  and  the  chief  teacher  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  yet  his  system  was  not  in  general  thoroughly  held.  The  " 
councils  which  had  been  assembled  on  account  of  the  Pelagiaa 
doctrines  had  occupied  themselves  with  the  subject  of  Grace,  and 
had  not  given  any  judgment  as  to  Predestination;  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Augustine  had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  asperities 
of  his  tenets  on  this  question.  The  prevailing  doctrine  was  of  a 
milder  tone;  in  many  cases  it  was  not  far  from  Semipela- 
308  giam'sm,**  and  even  where  it  could  not  be  so  described,  it  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  rigid  Augustinianism  that  a  theologian  who 
strictly  adhered  to  this  might  have  fairly  charged  his  brethren 
with  unfaithfulness  to  the  teiiching  of  the  great  African  doctor,* 

Gotts(;halk,^  the  son  of  a  Saxon  count,  was  in  boyhood  placed 
by  his  father  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  On  attaining  to  man's 
estate,  however,  he  felt  a  strong  distaste  for  the  life  of  a  monk, 
and  in  829  he  applied  for  a  release  from  his  vows  to  a  synod 
held  at  Mentz  under  Archbishop  Otgar.  His  petition  was 
granted,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  devoted  to  the 
monastic  profession  before  he  could  exercise  any  will  of  his  own. 
But  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  Raban  Maur,  the  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and 
himself  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  time,"  appealed  to  Louis 
the  Pious,  arguing  that  persons  offered  by  their  parents, 
although  without  their  own  choice,  were  bound  by  the  mo- 

"  Hincm.  ii.  99-100.  =  iter  cant  of  God.  The  Epistle  to  Titiw 

^  Dc  Corp.  et  iS;ing.  Doin.,  Patrol.  liep:iiis  in  mo  Gothic  version  "  Paulus, 

cxviii.  Sla-S.  skulks  Giiths."    Patrol,  xviii.  857. 

*f  Sclirockh,  xxiii.  487-8 ;  GicHcl.  II.  ™  Noiind.  vi.  loG.    lie  was  perhaps 

i.  120-7.              ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  550.  born  in  78G,  and  he  died  in  85t>  (Acta 

*  Schroekh,  xxiv.  119-121 ;  Neand.  vi.  SS.,  Feb.  4;    Kunatmann,  •Hnilxinus 

178:  Gicsel.  II.  1.  128.  Mftgnentius  Maiirus,'  14,  159,  Mainz, 

^  Schnlk,  in  old  German,  Bignified  a  1844).    The  name  of  Maurus  was  fjivcn 

servant,  although  its  meaning  has  under-  by  Alcuin  in  remembrance  of  St.  Maur, 

gono  the  same  change  as  that  of  our  the  disciple  of  St.  Benedict.  lb.  lil ; 

own  word  hiave.    Gotfschalkj  therefore,  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  vi.  20. 
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WBtic  obligations;   and  the  emperor  ovomiled  the  synod's 

Although  compelled  to  remain  a  monk,  Gottschalk  was  allowed 
to  xemove  from  Fulda,  where  his  relation  to  Eaban  would  have  * 
koi  inconyenient,  to  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  Here 
ke  gaTe  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Augustine  and  his  followers ; 
be  embraced  their  peculiarities  with  enthusiasm,  and  such  was 
Ik  especial  love  for  the  works  of  Fulgentius  tliat  his  friends 
wally  called  him  by  the  name  of  that  writer.**    It  is  a  charac- 
teristic circumstance  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  these 
ftiends,  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  of  this 
f  period,  charges  him  with  an  immoderate  fondness  for  speculation, 
i  nd  exhorts  him  to  turn  from  it  to  matters  of  a  more  practical  309 
^  kimL»    Hincmar,  on  the  report  of  the  abbot  of  Orbais,  describes 
[Um  while  there  as  restless,  changeable,  bent  on  perversities, 
^  tddioted  to  argument,  and  apt  to  misrepresent  what  was  said  by 
others  in  conversation  with  him  ;  as  scorning  to  be  a  disciple  of 
the  truth,  and  preferring  to  be  a  master  of  error ;  as  eager  to 
gain  an  influence,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  over  persons 
who  were  inclined  to  novelty  and  who  desired  notoriety  at  any 
price.*i    With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  qualify  himself  for  preaching 
his  doctrines,  Gottschalk  procured  ordination  as  a  priest  from  a 
chorepiscopus  of  Reims,  during  the  vacancy  of  that  see  after  the 
deposition  of  Ebbo.    This  act  appears  to  have  been  a  token  of 
dinaffection  to  the  ejuscopal  body,  with  which  the  chorcpiscopi 
were  then  on  very  unfriendly  terms ;  ^  it  was  censured  as  irre- 
gnlar,  inasmuch  as  Gottschalk  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Soissons, 
and  as  the  chorepiscopus  had  no  authority  from  any  superior  to 
confer  the  priestly  ordination  at  all.' 


•  Bclirockh,  xxiv.  5-6;  Kunatmann, 
70.  Buban'a  tract  *  Dc  Oblatione  Puor- 
ornm,  contra  eos  qui  repugnant  inHtitn- 
ti<  B.  Patris  Bonciiicti '  (Patrol,  cvii.). 
T«.'»Uy  iMilongB  to  thiti  tinio,  ulthougli 
>[igne  has  erronoonbly  (lati.Hl  it  in 
(Hefcle,  iv.  125.)  Gottbchalk's  claim 
might  lieexn  to  have  Ijcen  countenanced 
hy  the  council  of  Montz,  in  813  (c.  23), 
which  IB  againflt  coDipeUing  mr^^nH  to 
be  monks  or  clergy;  but  Mai >i lion  nr- 
giies  (Acta  S8.  Jk-n.  VI.  cvi.)  that  it  did 
not  intend  to  forbid  the  oblation  of  boya. 
The  capitulary  for  monks  enacted  at 
Aix-la-Ch»pellc  in  817  (aeo  p.  253) 
orden  thiit  boys  offered  by  their  parents 
shall  confirm  the  obligation  ''tempore 
iatelligibiU "  (c.  86) ;  but  it  is  not  said 
that  they  may  decline  the  monastic  life. 


The  rule  of  Cluny  afterwards  ordered 
that  the  benediction  of  boys  should  not 
tiiko  place  un«ler  the  nge  of  flfleen;  and 
in  thiH.  othrr  ordrrss  i>opcs,  and  at  length 
the  cr)unoil  of  Tri-iit,  agreed.  Mubill. 
VI.,  cvi.-cvii.  Set!  Petr.  Venenib.  Statuta, 
c.  3()  (l*iitrol.  clxxxix.) ;  Hugouis  St»i- 
tutn,  c.  (5  (ib.  ceix.),  where  the  age  is 
twenty;  Cone.  Trid.,  Srss.  xxv.^c.  15; 
Ducange,  s.  v.  Ohiati ;  Alabill.  Analecta, 
157.  seqq.;  Nut.  Alex.  xiii.  374; 
Thomass.  de  Benef.  I.  iii.  58. 

o  He  is  80  styled  by  Walafrid  Strabo, 
in  a  ixx-m  (Putn)l.  exiv.  1115). 

p  Serv.  Lup.  Ef).  xxx.  '  Patrol,  cxix.). 

«J  Hincm.  l>e  Pras  lest.  c.  2  (0|)cm,  i. 
20) ;  Ep.  ad.  Niwl.  Pap.  t.  ii.  2G2 ;  ii.  264, 
295.       '  See  p.  195.  and  below,  p.  508. 

•  Hincm.  i.  21 ;  ii.  262. 
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The  doctrine  on  which  Gottschalk  especially  took  hi 
was  that  of  Predestination.  The  nsnaf  language  in  the 
had  been,  that  the  righteous  are  predegtinate,  and  that  the 
are  fareknaum,  while  the  rigid  Augnstiniaiusm  spoke 
wicked  as  reprobate  ;  *  but  Gottschalk  applied  the  term  j 
note  to  both  classes.^  There  is,  he  said,  a  twofold  predesi 
— a  term  for  which  he  cited  the  authority  of  Isidore  of  i 
In  both  cases  predestination  is  to  good;  but  good  is  1 
including  not  only  the  benefits  of  grace  but  the  judgn 
justice.  As  life  is  predestined  to  the  good,  and  they  to  it 
is  predestined  to  the  wicked,  and  they  to  it^  His  op 
usually  charged  him  with  maintaining  that  the  wicke 
irresistibly  and  irrevocably  doomed  to  sin,  as  well  as  to 
sequences.  But  it  would  seem,  eyen  by  Hincmar's  own  i 
that  Gottschalk  did  not  admit  this  representation  of  his  o[ 
he  maintained  only  that^  as  the  perseyerance  in  eyil  of  th 
his  angels,  and  wicked  men  was  foreknown,  they  were 
810  tinated  to  righteous  punishment.*  He  denied  that  Chr 
for  any  but  the  elects  and.  explained  the  texts  which  s 
Grod's  willing  all  men  to  be  saved  as  applicable  to  the 
who  actually  are  saved.  And,  unlike  Augustine,  he  held  th 
the  first  human  pair  were  subject  to  a  predestination.^  T 
which  his  adversaries  took  of  his  opinion  may  be  in  some 
excused  by  the  violence  with  whiqh  he  insisted  on  his  diJ 
from  them,  and  by  his  zeal  in  condemning  them — eircum 
which  could  not  but  lead  them  to  suppose  the  differe 
greater  than  it  appears  to  have  really  been. 

Gottsclialk  was  returning  fiom  a  visit  to  Rome,  in  84 , 
at  the  house  of  Eberhard,  count  of  Friuli,  a  son-in-law  o 
the  Pious,*^  he  met  Notting,  who  had  been  lately  nominate 
see  of  Verona.  He  propounded  his  doctrine  of  twofold  p: 
nation,  at  which  Notting  was  greatly  startled.  The  bish< 
after  mentioned  it  to  Baban  Maur,  whom  he  found  at  tl 
of  Louis  of  Germany ;  and  Baban  who  had  now  becom 

*  Neand.  vi.  180-2.  Gottsehalk's  distinction  as  only 
»  Gonfessio  prolixior,  ap.  Uaser. '  Hist.    "  cum  non  niai  per  peccatum 

Gottesehalci,'  Dubl.  1631,  pp.  215-7.  valeat  ad  interitum."  See  Kui 
On  the  controveray  raised  by  Gottschalk,       •  Conf.  brev.  211;  Conf. 

see  also  Petav.  de  Incarnat.  1.  xiii.  cc.  8,  222 ;  Usser.  44  ;  Giesel.  II.  i. 
seqq.  Gottosch.  ap.  Hiucin.  de  Pr 

»  Conf.  brevior,  ap.  Usser.  212  (Isid.  25,  27,  29  (t.  i.  147,  211,  22G); 

Sentent.  ii.  6.  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.);    Cf.  vi.  181. 

Hincm.  de  Pnud.  c.  9.  p.  33.  «  Eberhard  was  fether  of  ] 

y  Conf.  prolix.  214.  who  was  crowned  as  cmperoz 

*  De  Pnod.  c.  15,  p.  63,  where  he  treats  Murat.  Annali,  Y.  1.  35. 
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iRshop  of  Mentas,  wrote  both  to  Notting  and  to  Eberhard,  in 
itiong  condemnation  of  Gottschalk's  opinion,  which  he  declared 
to  be  no  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.   Predestination,  he  said, 
eonld  only  be  a  preparation  for  grace ;  God  foreknows  evil,  but 
does  not  predestinate  to  it ;  all  who  yield  their  corrupt  will  to 
the  guidance  of  Divine  grace  may  be  saved.*^   Count  Eberhard, 
on  receiving  the  archbishop's  letter,  dismissed  his  dangerous 
Tffiitor,  who  then  travelled  slowly  homeward  through  Southern 
Germany ;  •  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  on  account  of  his 
proceedings  in  these  already  Christian  lands  that  Hincmar 
•peaks  of  him  as  having  visited  barbarous  and  pagan  nations 
fcr  the  purpose  of  infecting  them  with  his  errors/   In  848 
Gottschalk  appeared  before  a  synod  held  by  Baban  at  Mentz  in 
the  presence  of  King  Louis.    His  attendance  was  probably 
Tolontary,'  and,  as  if  prepared  for  a  disputation,  he  carried  with 
him  an  answer  to  Baban's  objections,  in  which  he  charged  the 
•ichbishop  with  following  the  heresy  of  Gennadius  and  Cassian, 
and  reasserted  the  doctrine  of  a  double  predestination.**  His 
©pillions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  condemned  by  the  311 
sjnod ;  he  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  never  again  enter 
the  dominions  of  Louis;*  and  he  was  sent  to  his  own  metro- 
politan, Hincmar,  with  a  letter  in  which  Baban  styled  him  a 
Tagabond,^  and  recommended  that,  as  being  incorrigible,  he 
fihould  be  confined."" 

hi  the  following  year,  Hincmar  brought  Gottschalk  before  a 
^ynod  at  Quiercy  ^  on  the  Oise,  where,  according  to  the  ^  ^ 
archbishop,  he  behaved  like  a  possessed  person,  and, 
'fistead  of  answering  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him,  broke 
out  into  violent  personal  attacks.  He  was  flogged  severely,  in 
the  presence  of  King  Charles, — a  punishment  for  which  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  canons  of  Agde  were  quoted  as  a  war- 
rant, although  not  without  some  straining  of  their  application.^ 

*  Rab.  Epp.  5,  6  (Patrol,  cxii.) ;         Fragments  of  this  are  preaenred  in 

Konstm.  120,  seqq.  '  De  Pn»lcstmatione/  See  Patrol,  cxju. 

•Annal.  Bertin.  a.d.  849;  Kunfitm.  305. 
127.  i  Annal.  Fuld.  848  (Pertz,  i.  365). 

'  Hincm.  ii.  262 ;  Remig.  in  Patrol.       ^  **  Gyrovagus."    He  would  eeem  to 

«xxi.  987.  have  left  Orbaiu  without  leave  from  the 

•Schrockh,  xxiv.  13-15;  Gfitirer,  i.  abbot.   Kunstm.  120,  132. 
*J4^  From  the  words  in  the  Annales       "»  Rab.  Ep.  8  (Patrol,  cxii).  Hefele 

^^ftiniani  (a.d.  849) — "  cpiscopali  con-  questions  the  genuineness  of  these  acts. 

^  defarftti  atque  oonvictus " — Kunst-  iv.  138.     Comp.  Schrockh,  xxIt.  15- 

(wrongly,  as  it  appears  to  me)  19. 
J^iB  that  he  was  dragged  from  a       »  Hard.  v.  17. 
Mding-place.    [In  this  I  find  myself      «>  Hincm.  de  Praxiest.  2.  t,  1.  21,  443, 

H^ing  with  Hefele,  iv.  131.]  Soe  Schrockh,  xxiv.  40. 

Y  2 
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When  exhausted  with  this  cruel  usage,  he  was  required  to  throw 
his  book  into  the  fire,  and  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  do  aoi' 
Hincmar  long  after  told  Pope  Nicolas  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  because  the  bishop  of 
Soissonli,  Bothad,  was  himself  infected  with  no^eltieB ;  ^  and  fixr 
the  same  reason  Gottschalk,  who  was  condemned  by  the.  synod  . 
to  perpetual  silence,  was  remoyed  to  the  monastery  of  Hantr 
yilliers,  within  the  diocese  of  Beims.'^ 

His  zeal  was  rather  quickened  than  daunted  by  his  imprison- 
ment. He  refused  to  subscribe  a  declaration  sent  to  him  by 
Hincmar,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  releasing  him  on 
condition  of  his  admitting  that  there  might  be  diyine  foresight 
without  predestination."  He  denounced  the  opposite  party  under 
the  name  of  Babanists  and,  in  one  of  two  oonfessiona  which  he 
sent  forth,  he  speaks  of  them  as  heretics  whom  it  was  his  bonnden 
duty  to  amd."  In  these  confessions  he  lays  down  his  doctrine 
of  a  twofold  predestination — ^predestination  of  good  angels  and 
men,  freely,  to  bliss  ;  of  the  evil  to  punishment,  justly,  on  fore- 
knowledge of  their  guilt.  In  the  longer  confession,  which  (pro- 
bably in  imitation  of  St.  Augustine)  is  composed  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  God,  he  breaks  out  into  a  prayer  that  an  oppor- 
tunity might  be  granted  him  of  testifying  the  truth  of  his 
812  opinions,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  of  bishops,  clergy,  monks, 
and  laity,  by  plunging  successively  into  four  casks  of  boiling 
water,  oil,  fat,*  and  pitch;  and  lastly,  by  walking  through  a 
blazing  pile.  This  wish  has  been  variously  traced  to  humility 
and  to  hypocrisy y — qualities  which  seem  to  have  been  alike* 
foreign  to  Gottschalk's  character.  It  would  accord  better  with 
the  rest  of  his  history,  if  we  were  to  seek  the  motive  in  a  proud 
and  self-important,  but  sincere,  fanaticism. 

The  doctrines  for  which  Gottschalk  was  suffering  now  found 
champions  of  name  and  influence,  although  these  varied  some- 
what among  themselves,  while  all  (b'ke  Gottschalk  himself) 
disavowed  the  opinion  of  an  irresistible  predestination  to  sin. 
Among  them  were — Prudentius,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  bishop  of 
Troyes;*  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferriferes,  an  old  pupil  of 

p  Remigius  de  Tribus  Epistolia,  25  «  "Oleo,  pingiii"  (ib.  233).  These 

(Patrol,  cxxi.).  words  nro  usually  printed  without  a 

1  Hincm.  ii.  2G2.      '  Hard.  v.  20.  comma  between  them,  as  if  pinmU  were 

*  Flodourd,  iii.  28  (Putrol.  cxxxv.  an  epithet    But  it  must  be  taken  as  a 
250).    Comp.  Schrdekh.  xxiv.  43.  subsUintivo,  in  order  to  make  up  the 

*  *'  Hhabunieos."  Amulu  ad  Gottesch.  nimiber  of  Imrrcls. 
Patrol,  cxvi.  95.  y  See  Schrtiekh,  xxiv.  48. 

"  Conf.  prolix,  ap.  Usser.  232,  •  Prudentius  (whose  works  are  in  the 
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Babaii»  who  had  great  weight  in  the  French  church,  and  was 
li^;Uy  esteemed  by  Charles  the  Bald;*  and  Eatramn,  who  in 
this  controversy,  as  in  that  on  the  eucharistic  presence,  wrote  at 
fhe  king's  request  and  for  his  information.^  Hincmar  found 
H  necessary  to  seek  for  assistance  against  these  writers.  Baban, 
to  whom  he  applied,  excused  himself^  chiefly  on  the  plea  of  age 
and  infirmity,  and  added  that  in  many  points  he  agreed  with 
Gottschalk,  although  he  thought  him  mistaken  as  to  the  pre- 
destination of  the  vdcked.^  But  Hincmar  found  allies  in  Ama- 
hrins,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Metz,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
ritualist,^  and  in  Amnio,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  pupil  and 
raccessor  of  Agobard.® 

The  most  remarkable  work  in  opposition  to  Gottschalk's  views, 
however,  was  that  of  John  Scotus,  whose  name  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  eucharistic  question.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  celebrated  man's  life  are  enveloped  in  great 
obscurity.  The  name  Scotus,  like  that  of  Erigena,  which  was 
given  to  him  at  a  later  time,  indicates  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  a  country  which  furnished  many  others  of  the  learned  313 
men  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Charles  the  Bald.'  From 
liis  knowledge  of  Greek  (in  which  language  he  even  wrote  verses, 
although  with  an  utter  disdain  of  prosody  ^)  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  had  travelled  in  the  east ;  but  the  supposition  is 
needless,  as  Greek  was  then  an  ordinary  branch  of  education  in 
hia  native  country  and  .  in  Britain.^  That  he  was  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  has  often  been  said,  but  without  sufiScient  proof.' 


*  Patrologia/  vol.  cxv.)  wrote  part  of  tho 
'Annales  Bertiniani/  which  were  con- 
tinaed  by  Hincmar.  Hincmar,  in  tho 
opening  of  his  part,  says  that  his  prede- 
cessor, after  having  opposed  Gottschalk, 
took  up  his  cause  out  of  private  enmity 
to  some  bishops.    Pertz,  i.  465. 

•  Patrol,  cxix. ;  Hist.  Litt.  v.  256-7 ; 
Schroekh,  xxiv.  56,  scqq. 

^  Batr.  de  PrsBdost.  Dei,  Patrol,  cxxi. 
13. 

o  Baban.  ad  Hincm.,  Patrol,  cxii. 
£p.  4;  Kunstm.  13S.  Compare  a  later 
letter  of  Baban  in  Kunstm.  Append,  v. 
Gfrorer  (altogether  improbably  and  un- 
jostly,  as  it  seems  to  me)  supposes  that 
Kaban  lent  himself  to  Louis  of  Ger- 
many's dislike  of  Hincmar,  by  first 
drawing  him  into  controversy  and  then 
deserting  him !    (i.  262-3.) 

*  Some,  however,  have  supposed  this 
AmalariuB  to  have  been  a  difierent  por- 
80I1  from  the  ritualist.  See  Hist.  Litt. 
ir.  535. 


•  Amnio  is  in  the  Patrol,  t.  cxvi.  ■ 
*■  See  above,  p.  298.  Prudentius  says 
that  Ireland  sent  John  to  Gaul,  and 
speaks  of  his  **  Celtic  eloquence."  (De 
Prsedest.  14,  Patrol,  cxv.  1194.)  In- 
stead of  Erigena^  the  word  in  the  oldest 
MSS,  is  lertigena,  which  Dr.  Floss  be- 
lieves to  be  formed  after  a  supposed 
analogy  with  Qrajugena  and  to  be  com- 
pounded of  Upov  {sr.  vfiffov)  and  gena 
(Patrol,  cxxii.,  Praef.  xix.).  Although 
the  false  concord  would  not  perhaps 
have  shocked  the  middle  ages,  I  cannot 
follow  this  derivation  with  Dr.  Christ- 
lieb,  who  has  cc-rtainly  not  strengthened 
his  case  by  ascribing  to  John  the  for- 
mation of  the  Virgilian  word  Grajugena 
as  well  as  of  lerugena  (Job.  Scot.  Erig. 
16-7).  (Huber  also  rejects  it,  pp. 
38-40.)  For  other  views  as  to  Jolms 
country,  sec  Patrol,  cxxii.  6,  95.  ' 
e  See  ib.  1237.  Christlieb,  22. 

'  Eittor,  vii.  206-7.  See  an  anony- 
mous Life,  published  at  Bonn  in  1835, 
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Like  the  scholars  of  his  time  in  general,  John  appears  to  have 
been  a  priest,  or,  at  least,  to  have  belonged  to  some  order  of  the 
clergy.*  He  had  for  some  years  found  a  home  in  the  court  of 
Charles,™  and  had  restored  the  reputation  of  the  palatine  school," 
^hich  had  sunk  durmg  the  distractions  of  the  preceding  reign ;  * 
while,  among  other  literary  labours,  he  had  executed  a  transla- 
tion of  the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which 
had  been  sent  as  a  present  by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  to 
Louis  the  Piou8.P  Scotus  was  better  versed  in  Greek  than  in 
Latin  theology,  so  that  even  as  to  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  8  procession  he  inclined  to  the  oriental  side.*i  But,  in 
814  truth,  he  had  a  far  greater  affinity  with  the  ancient  philosophers 
— ^especially  tlie  Neoplatonists — ^than  with  the  theologians  of  his 
own  age.  His  bold  and  rationalising  mind  plunged  into  ques- 
tionable, or  evidently  heretical,  speculations;  he  startled  his 
contemporaries  by  denying  the  literal  sense  of  some  parts  of  the 
scriptural  narrative,^  and  there  are  passages  in  his  works  which 
indicate  an  almost  undisguised  pantheism.*  Of  his  latter  years 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pope  Nicolas,  on  the  ground  that 


and  reprinted  in  the  *  Patrologio,*  cxiii. 
10 ;  also  Christlieb,  59. 

^  Til  is  has  been  denied,  afl  in  the 
Bonn  Life  (eol.  44) ;  but  Staudenmaier, 
Ritter  (vii.  207),  and  Cliristlieb  (54-5), 
maintain  it.  The  arp:umeut  on  tlio 
other  side  seems  chiefly  to  rest  on  the 
faet  that  ho  is  not  distinguiijhed  by  any 
clerical  title. 

"  Christlieb  dates  his  appearance 
there  between  840  and  840,  p.  24. 

n  See  p.  143.        «>  Guizot,  ii.  371. 

p  It  was  not,  as  has  been  commonly 
said,  the  embtissy  on  the  question  of 
images  (see  p.  273)  but  a  later  one,  in 
827,  that  conveyed  this  present  (Pagi, 
xiv.  134).  Louis,  after  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  church  at  St.  Denys,  in 
836,  desired  Hilduin  to  collect  materials 
for  the  life  of  the  Arcopagit^e,  who  from 
that  time  was  identified  witii  the  patron 
of  the  monastery  and  of  France,  al- 
thouj^h  some  i>ersons  still  denie<l  the 
identity,  as  to  which  it  seems  clear  that 
Scotus  himsi^lf  was  not  satisfieil,  since 
ho  speaks  of  it  as  Ix-ing  asf*erted  only 
by  writers  "  moderni  tem|K)ris"  (eol. 
1032).  (See  the  letters  prefixed  to  the 
Life,  Patrol,  cvi. ;  Hinemar,  ib.  cxxvi. 
154;  Iniioc.  III.  a.p.  1215,  ib.  ccxvii. 
241;  Baron.  824.  30;  834.  4,  K'qci. ; 
Fleury,  xlvii.  50;  Schrockh,  xxiii.  113- 
7.)  Hilduin  is  not,  however,  to  be 
r^'garded  an  the  author  of  tliiis  oi)ini<»n, 


but  only  ns  having  given  it  eetablLdh- 
ment  and  ^pularity,  for  traces  of  it  are 
found  earlier,  and  it  is  indeed  implied 
in  the  selection  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Denys  as  the  biographer  of  the  Areopa- 
gite. (See  Hist.  Litt.  iv.  01 1-2;  Giesel. 
II.  i.  162-4.)  The  most  celebmtcd 
passage  of  Ililduin's  work  is  in  c.  32 — 
"So  cadaver  erexit,  sanctonue  mann 
caput .  .  .  ccopit  vectitare."  Comp.  the 
licssons  in  the  Roman  Breviary  for 
Oct.  9 ;  and  for  parallel  miracles,  Halloix, 
Vit.  S.  Dion.  Areop.,  Patrol.  Gr.  iv.  825. 
A  volume  of  lAunoy's  works  (8vo.  e<l.) 
is  occupied  by  dissertations  *  Be  duobus 
Dionysiis.* 

<J  See  Floss,  xxii. ;  Christl.  179.  He 
seems  to  have  extended  his  Greek  sym- 
I)atliies  so  far  as  to  prefer  Constanti- 
nople to  Rome.  See  tlie  verses  at  the 
end  of  his  translation  of  Dionvsius,  coL 
1194 :  Christl.  27-8. 

'  See  Chri.stl.  299-305,  346. 

•  See  Guizot,  ii.  383-7 ;  Xeand.  vi 
1G3-9;  Hampden,  13.  L.  416;  Kilter, 
vii.  235  ;  Ampere,  iii.  137-146  ;  Cliriistl. 
129-132,  199.  John's  work  *  De  Divi- 
8i<)ne  Nutu«B*  was  condemncti  to  the 
flames  by  Ilonorius  111.  (who  ciiUs  it 
Terifi»i9^  i.e.  v^pl  ^iVews),  in  1225 
(Mnnsi,  xxii.  1211-4),  and,  on  its  pu!)- 
lication  by  Gale  (Gxfonl.  1681),  was  put 
into  the  Roman  Index  of  forbidden 
l>o<)ks.    (Patrol,  cxxii.  Prwf.  i.) 
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Ilk  orthodoxy  was  suspected,  requested  Charles  to  send  him  to 
Borne,  OFy  at  least,  to  prevent  his  longer  residence  at  Paris, 
wbere  his  teaching  might  do  mischief.^  It  would  seem  that, 
notwithstanding  this  denunciation,  Charles  contmued  to  protect 
SeotoB,  and  that  the  philosopher  ended  his  days  in  France; 
•Ithoogh  many  writers  have  supposed  that,  after  the  death  of 
kis  patron,  he  removed  into  England,  and  aided  the  great 
Alfred  in  his  labours  for  the  education  of  his  people.^ 

The  controversy  thus  far  had  diflfered  from  those  of  the 
evUer  ages  in  appealing  exclusively  to  authority.  Augustine 
and  the  other  fathers  had  exercised  their  original  thought  in 
the  definition  of  doctrine ;  but  hitherto  the  question  as  to  pre- 
destination did  not  relate  to  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  but 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  doctrine  had  been  determined  by 
St  Augustine/   Scotus,  however,  took  a  different  course  from 
the  theologians  who  had  preceded  him  on  either  side.y  Like 
tliem,  indeed,  he  professed  to  appeal  to  Scripture  and  the  fathers 
—especially  to  the  great  teacher  on  whom  the  opposite  party 
chiefly  relied ;  ■  but  both  Scripture  and  fathers  (he  said)  had  815 
condescended  to  the  weakness  of  their  readers,  and  much  of 
their  language  was  to  be  figuratively  understood.    Thus  a  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  by  which  their  most  positive  expi-essions 
might  be  set  aside,  and  anything  which  seemed  to  disagree 
with  the  philosopher's  own  speculations  might  be  explained 
away.* 

Scotus  wrote  at  the  request  of  Hincmar,  and  inscribed  his 


*  Patrol,  czxii.  1025 ;  the  date  is  sup- 
posed to  be  S60  or  862.   Huber,  106. 

«  The  idea  of  his  removal  into  Eng- 
land has  chiefly  arisen  out  of  a  confu- 
sion between  Scotus  and  another  John, 
a  learned  monk  of  Old  Saxony.  They 
are  identified  by  Baronius  (878.  62) ; 
Fuller  (i  180-2);  Bpelman  and  his 
e«iitor  Heame  (Life  of  Alfred,  133-5) ; 
Ware  (Writers  of  Ireland,  61);  Du 
Boolay,  i.  211-3;  Collier  (i.  388). 
Against  the  identity,  see  Pagi,  xv.  337 ; 
Harris,  n.  on  Ware,  1.  c. ;  Hist.  Litt.  y. 
419;  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  ii.  246;  Mur- 
dodc,  n.  on  Mosheim,  ii.  213;  Hallam, 
(^nppl.  Notes,  391 ;  Lanigan,  iii.  301 ; 
liardy,  n.  on  W.  Malmcsb.  188 ;  Gfrorer, 
iii.  938;  Floss,  xxiv.;  Huber,  108-118. 
Itthp  (485),  and  Ohristlieb  (43),  while 
ihey  distinguish  between  the  two  Johns, 
think  it  likely  that  Scotus,  finding  his 
poeiiion  uneasy,  may  have  left  Franco 
and  have  repaired  to  Alfred's  coiurt. 
Mr.  Boames,  in  that  anti-historical  spirit 


against  which  I  have  often  felt  it 
ncK^essary  to  protest,  denounces  the 
distinction  between  the  Johns  as  an 
attempt  in  the  Roman  interest  to  clear 
Alfred  from  the  charge  of  having  pa- 
tronised an  opponent  of  transubstantia- 
tion  I   N.  in  Mosheim,  loc.  cit. 

»  Guizot,  ii.  361,  369. 

y  *  De  Divina  Praxlestinatione  Liber.' 
(Opera,  355-440.) 

»  E.  g.  c.  xi.  2,  4.  Many  of  his  quo- 
tations are  taken  from  the  treatise  *  De 
libero  Arbitrio,'  an  early  work  written 
by  Augustine  against  the  Bfanicha^ns, 
at  a  time  when  his  opinions  on  predea- 
tinution  had  not  been  developed  Dy  the 
Pelagian  controversy.  Scotus  also  re- 
lics in  part  on  a  spurious  work,  tlie 
•  Hypoguosticon  *  or  *  Hyjwmnestioon,' 
which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
vol.  X.  of  Augustine  (xiv.  4). 

•  Cc.  ix. ;  xi.  6 ;  Hist.  Litt.  v.  420-1 ; 
Ritter,  vii.  212-5. 
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Book  17. 


book  to  him  and  to  his  associate  in  the  cause,  Pardulns,  bishop  of 
Laon.'*  He  sets  out  with  a  somewhat  ostentatious  parade  of 
philosophical  method,  and  declares  that  true  philosophy  and 
true  theology  are  identical*'  He  treats  Gottschalk  as  a  heretic 
— ^a  tool  of  the  "old  enemy  " — and  traces  his  errors  to  a  want  of 
liberal  culture,  especially  to  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language 
and  theology.*^  It  is,  he  says,  an  impropriety  to  speak  of  pre- 
destination or  /oreknowledge  in  God,  since  to  Him  all  time  is 
present ;  but,  admitting  the  use  of  such  words,  he  holds  that 
predestination  is  eternal,  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  God  Himself 
as  any  other  of  his  attributes.®  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  one; 
we  can  no  more  suppose  two  predestinations  in  God  than  two 
wisdoms  or  two  knowledges/  He  disallows  Gottschalk's  distinc- 
tion of  "  one  twofold  predestination  ; "  the  Divine  predestination 
must  be  truly  one,  and  must  be  to  good  only ;  and  such  (he 
maintains)  is  the  use  of  the  term,  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  in 
Augustine's  own  writings,  if  rightly  understood.*  Yet  the 
number  both  of  those  who  shall  be  delivered  by  Christ  and  of 
those  who  are  to  be  left  to  their  wickedness  is  known,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  predestined ;  God  has  circumscribed  the  wicked 
by  his  law,  which  brings  out  their  wickedness,  while  it  acts  in 
an  opposite  manner  on  the  good.**  Scotus  strongly  asserts  the 
freedom  of  the  will  to  choose  not  only  evil  (to  which  Lupus  had 
limited  it),*  but  good ;  free-will  (he  says)  is  a  gift  with  which 
our  nature  is  endowed  by  God — a  good  gift,  although  it  may  be 
ein])loyed  for  evil ;  ^  whereas  (jottschalk,  by  referring  all 
virtue  and  vice  to  predestination,  denies  both  the  freedom  of 
the  will  and  the  assistance  of  grace,  and  thus  falls  at  once  into 
the  en-ors  of  the  Pelagians  and  of  their  extreme  opponents. 
316  Predestination  and  foreknowledge  in  God  are  one,  and  relate 
only  to  good ;  for  God  can  only  foresee  that  which  has  a  being, 
whereas  sin  and  punishment  are  not.**  Sin  is,  as  Augustine  had 
taught,  only  the  defect  of  righteousness ;  punishment  is  but  the 
defect  of  bliss.**  If  the  soul  has  the  capacity  for  blessedness,  the 
longing  for  bliss  witliout  the  power  of  attaining  it  is  the  keenest 
possible  torment ;  thus  the  true  punishment  is  that  which  sin 
inflicts  on  itself,  secretly  in  the  present  life,  and  openly  in  that 


b  Do  Div.  PrsKl.  Prref. 

°  C.  1;  Ritter,  vii.  211. 

^  Cc.  i.  2-4;  xviii.  1-4. 

"  C.  ix.  1,  0-7 ;  XV.  5 ;  xvii.  2. 

f  C.  ii.  G. 

«  C.  xviii.  8 ;  Epilop:.  2. 
Cc.  iii.-iv. ;  xi.  3-7 ;  xii.*  4-5 ;  xiii.- 


xiv. 

»  Lup.  Ep.  128  (Bibl.  Tntr.  xv.  42,  c) ; 
Do  Tribus  Quoostionibus,  ib.  45,  f. 

^  Cc.  iv.  4 ;  v.;  vi.  1;  vii.  1-2;  viii. 
7-9.  C.  iv.  1-4. 

°  Cc.  X.  3 ;  xi.-xii. ;  xv.  3-5. 

°  C.  X.  4-5  (Aug.  Do  Civ.  Dei,  xii.  7). 
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t  to  mme,  whaa  ihoee  things  which  now  appear  to  be  the 
of  mi  will  become  the  instruments  of  torment.  That 
t  punished  is  not  our  nature  (which  is  God's  work),  but 
eomption  of  our  nature;'  nor  is  God  properly  the  author 
[its ;  He  is  only  so  spoken  of  inasmuch  as  He  is  the 
of  the  nmyerse  in  which  they  are ;  ^  the  wicked  will  be 
^ted  by  their  own  envy ;  the  righteous  will  be  crowned  by 
own  loye.*^   The  fire     whether  it  be  corporeal,  as  Augus- 
or  incorporeal,  according  to  Gr^ory  **)  is  not  needed 
the  ponishment  of  the  wicked — even  of  the  eyil,  whose  pride 
~:  suffice  for  its  own  chastisement ;  it  is  one  of  the  four  ele- 
:  which  form  the  Iradance  and  completeness  of  the  universe. 
[  m  in  itself  good ;  the  blessed  will  dwell  in  it  as  well  as  the 
and  it  will  affect  each  kind  according  to  their  capaci- 
light  produces  different  effects  on  sound  and  on 
eyea."   ^  Forasmuch  as  there  is  no  bliss  but  eternal  life, 
i  life  eternal  is  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  therefore  there  is 
other  bliss  than  the  knowledge  of  the  trutL  ...  So,  if  there 
to  mo  nuseiy  bat  eternal  death,  and  eternal  death  is  the  ignor- 
■ee  of  tho  troth,  there  is  consequently  no  misery  except  ignor- 
Bos  of  tho  troth.'' ^ 

If  Htncmar,  ininyitingScotus  to  take  part  in  the  controyersy, 
aDBod  st  ooonteracting  the  influence  of  Lupus  and  Batramn 
over  Ghailes  the  Bald,  he  was  in  so  far  successful ;  for  from  that 
time  the  king  was  steadily  on  his  side.^  But  in  other  respects 
he  fimnd  the  philosopher  a  very  dangerous  and  embarrassing 
ally,  so  that  he  even  felt  himself  obliged  to  disavow  him.' 

The  excitement  raised  by  the  novelties  of  Scotus  was  very 
great.  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,  whom  Hincmar  had  stu- 
diously, and  hitherto  successfully,  endeavoured  to  conciliate,^ 
now  sent  a  number  of  propositions,  extracted  from  the  book,  to  317 
Pradentius,  with  a  request  that  he  would  examine,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, refute  them."  The  bishop  of  Troyes  thereupon  wrote 
against  Scotus  with  great  asperity,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Floras,  a  deacon  and  master  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Lyons.^ 
These  writers  charge  Scotus  with  Pelagianism,  to  which  Pruden- 

9  G.  xtL               4  0.  XYiL  1.  beatiflcabitnr  sive  damnabitur  in  aetor- 

'  C.  xviiL  fln.  nam,  sed  solummodo  agimus  qaod  nulla 

•  O.  xriL  S-e;  natura  in  uUo  puniotur." 

*  O.  xnL  9.  Compare  a  passage  In  »  Guizot,  ii.  376 ;  Gfrdrer,  i.  321. 
the  Commentaiy  on  Dion,  de  Hierar-  ^  Hincm.  de  PrsBd.  o.  31,  p.  232. 
ckM  CoBleflti,  ool.  205.    "^Non  antem  r  Gfroror,  1.  217,  232. 

hoe  dieunas  qoMi  xmUa  poena  sit  nterna,       ■  Usacr.  115-125. 
dam  imiHqiuBqae  sua  oonacientia  sive      *  Hist.  Litt.  v.  214. 
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tius  adds  accusations  of  Origenism  and  Collyridianism.^ 
complain  of  him  for  imputing  imaginary  errors  to  his  oppo 
they  censure  him  for  substituting  philosophy  for  theolog 
sophistical  subtleties  for  argumento  from  Sa*ipture  and  a 
authorities  Hincmar  and  Fardulus  entreated  Amnio  of 
again  to  assist  them;  but  he  died  in  852,  and  his  suo 
liemigiusy  answered  the  application  by  writing,  in  the  ni 
his  church,  a  book  on  the  opposite  side — taking  up  the  < 
Gottschalk  more  expressly  than  those  who  had  precedec 
censuring  the  cruelty  Yriik  which  he  had  been  treatec 
defending  the  impugned  opinions,  with  the  exception 
which  limited  the  exercise  of  free  will  since  the  Fall 
choice  of  evil.** 

Finding  that  the  literary  contest  was  turning  agains 
TTinPTnAr  resolved  to  fortify  himself  with  the  authorit 
council,  and  at  Quiercy,  in  853,  four  decrees  on  the  sub 
the  controversy  were  passed/  It  is  laid  down  that  man 
the  abuse  of  his  free  will ;  that  God,  by  his  foreknowledge 
some  whom  by  his  grace  He  predestinated  to  life,  and 
them :  but  as  for  those  whom  He,  by  righteous  judgment, 
'  their  lost  estate,  He  did  not  predestine  them  to  perish,  bi 
destined  punishment  to  their  sin.    "And  hereby,"  it  i 

we  speak  of  only  one  predestination  of  God,  which 
cither  to  the  gift  of  grace  or  to  the  retribution  of  justice." 
defined  that  our  free  will  was  lost  by  the  Fall,  but  was  rec 
through  Christ ;  that  we  have  a  free  will  to  good,  prevent 
aided  by  grace,  as  well  as  a  free  will  to -evil,  deserted  by  g 
that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  that 
suffered  for  all;  that  tlie  ruin  of  those  who  perish  is 
ascribed  to  their  own  desert.*^ 

Prudentius,  who  was  present  when  these  decrees  were 
subscribed  them,  but  afterwards  put  forth  four  prop< 
818  against  them ;  *  and  Eemigius,  who,  as  a  subject  of  Lothf 
himself  independent  of  the  influence  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
in  the  name  of  his  church,  a  book  against  the  articles  of  Qi 

Prud.  de  Prrodest.  Praef.  (Patrol,  place  in  849.   Gicsel.  II.  i.  I'M 

cxv.  1011);  Flonis  udv.  Scotum,  4,  8  ^  Couc.  CarLiiac.  II.  a.d.  Si 

(ib.  cxix.  182.  152).    Sec  Pufd.  xiv.400.  »  C.  2.  Cc 

«  De  Tribus  Epistolis,  25  (Patrol.  *  Prud.  Ep.  ad  Gucnilon. 

cxxi.).  cxv.  13G5-8;  ;  GfrGrer,  i.  241-4 

Ho  questioned  whether  Gotttichalk  iv.  180-1. 

held  tliis.    Jb.  21.  ^  '  De  teucnda  ScriptursD 

*  Sinuond,    followed   by    Archbp.  The  authorship  has  Inen  questi 

Uf^sher  (c.  vi.)  and  others,  wrongly  re-  witliout  reason.     See  t?cIirocl« 

fera  these  to  the  council  of  the  Bamo  08-D,  who,  however,  ia  wrong  i 


'  Vi»a  AAfts^  COUNCILS.  331 

^Btf  Sootas  the  archbishop  says  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
^:Bi87  Scripture,  and  that,  instead  of  being  consulted 

^■updntsof  fiEkith,  he  ought  either  to  be  pitied  as  a  man  out  of 
sBSii^tmind,  or  to  be  anathematised  as  a  heretic.'^  Bemigius, 
^■biBTer,  maintains  the  necessity  of  free  will,  in  order  to  respon- 
Against  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Quiercy  was  set 
^  lilt  of  one  which  met  under  the  presidency  of  Bemigius  in  855 
i  BllTileDoe,  in  Lotharingia.^  This  assembly  condemned  nineteen 
^B}n|iOBitioD8  extracted  from  Scotus,  which,  by  a  phrase  borrowed 
i'mDB  St.  Jerome's  attack  on  Coelestius,  it  characterised  as  "  por- 
'■■^ofthe  Scots."  P  It  laid  down  moderate  definitions  as  to 
iBiee  trill  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  benefits  of  the  Eedeemcrs 
■Ul*  But  it  censured  the  four  articles  of  Quiercy  as  useless, 
'■ffeven noxious  and  erroneous;  and  it  forbade,  in  the  name  of 
'■fcflbly  Spirit^  any  teaching  contrary  to  its  own.'  The  decrees 
Irf  Faience  were  confirmed  by  a  council  lield  near  Langres  in 
■  fi^'  although,  at  the  instance  of  Bemigius,  the  ofiensive  expres- 
V  MDs  against  the  articles  of  Quiercy  were  omitted.*  A  greater 
IcDoncil,  to  which  that  of  Langres  was  preliminary,  met  a  fort- 
'i^fht  later  at  Savonnieres,  a  suburb  of  Toul.  Here  again 
die  subject  was  entertained;  Bemigius  acted  in  a  spirit  of 
CDDciliation,  and  the  decision  was  adjourned  to  a  future  S}mod.^ 
In  the  mean  time  Gottschalk  was  not  inactive  in  his  seclusion. 
Etmcmar  had  altered  an  ancient  hymn  of  unknown  authorship,* 
n  which  the  application  of  the  word  trine  to  tlie  Godhead 
eemed  to  suggest  a  threefold  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
'Hyine  Persons-y  But  Batramn  defended  the  term,  and  Gott- 
ihalk— eager,  it  would  seem,  to  provoke  his  powerful  enemy  in 
U  ways — put  forth  in  its  behalf  a  tract  in  which  he  charged  319 
[incmar  with  SabeUianism.'  The  archbishop  replied  in  a  work 
r  which  the  substance  was  shown  to  Gottschalk,  in  the  hope  of 


^  to  Hincmar  some  expressions  (c.  2) 
hirh  clearly  relate  to  Gottschalk.  The 
itLor  of  ilie  article  on  Kcmigius  in  the 
eta  SS.  (CM.  28),  takes  pidiis  to  soften 
>wn  the  differences  between  him  and 
incmar. 

•  Eocl.  Lxigd.  ap.  Usser.  185. 

■  C.  10 ;  Schnickh,  xxiv.  100-2. 

*  Hard.  v.  87,  8eq«i. 

P  C.  6.  See  vol.  i.  p.  425.  The 
ticles  of  Valence  are  supposed  to  have 
sen  drawn  op  by  Ebbo,  bishop  of  Gre- 
>ble,  nephew  of  the  deprived  archbishop 
Reims.  Ussher,  185 ;  Ilefele,  iv.  184. 
<  O.  2-1. 

'  Iliocmar  complains  of  this  (i.  ()5), 


and  in  cc.  16,  scqq.,  of  his  treatise  on 
predestination,  defends  the  articles  of 
Quiercy  by  qu«)tations  from  tlie  fathers. 

•  Uard.*  v.  498.     »  Giesel.  II.  i.  137. 

°  Cone.  TuU.  I.  apud  Saponarias,  a.d. 
859,  c.  10  of  Introduction ;  also  pt.  vi. 
cc.  1-0 ;  Hincm.  i.  2. 

»  Oj^era.  i.  413,  438. 

y  '*  Te,  trina  Doitas  unaqne,  posci- 
rous."  Ilincmar  arjrued  that  Deltas 
meant  the  nature  of  God,  and  altered 
trhm  into  ffumnia. — '  Do  una  et  non  trina 
Deitate,'  Opera,  i.  413-555;  Giesel.  II. 
i.  137. 

'  Scliodnla  Gotteschalci,  ap.  Hincm. 

i.  ii.-)-;. 
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converting  him,  although  it  was  not  completed  until  after  luL 
death.*  He  meets  the  charge  of  Sabellianism  with  one  o 
Arianism  ;  ^  he  exhorts  monks  to  keep  clear  of  novelties  in.  j 
style  which  seems  to  intimate  that  his  opponent  had  meun.^ 
adherents  among  that  class ;  and  he  gives  very  significant  hixi.^ 
of  the  bodily  and  spiritual  punishments  to  which  an  imitation,  d 
Gottschalk  would  render  them  liable.^  Hincmar  was  not  Pux 
ther  molested  about  this  affair ;  but  the  word  to  which  he  l&  A4 
objected,  although  his  objection  was  supported  by  the  authordLtP 
of  Eaban/  kept  its  place  in  the  Gallican  service. 

In  859,  a  monk  of  Hautvilliers  named  Guntbert,  whom  Got* 
schalk  had  gained,  privately  left  the  monastery,  and  carried  cua 
appeal  from  the  prisoner  to  Rome.®   It  appeared  as  if  the  neiw 
pope,  Nicolas,  were  disposed  to  take  up  the  matter.'  HincinAX 
wrote  to  him,  professing  his  willingness  to  act  as  the  pope  shoulcl 
direct — to  release  Gottschalk,  to  transfer  him  to  other  custodjPV 
or  even  to  send  him  to  Rome  (although  he  spoke  of  the  tirO 
synods  which  had  condemned  the  prisoner  as  a  bar  to  thu^ 
course) ;  but  he  refused  to  appear  with  him  before  the  pope'i^ 
legates  at  Metz  in  863,  on  an  occasion  which  will  be  related 
hereafter.*    F rom  a  letter  written  by  Hincmar  to  Egilo,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  who  was  about  to  set  out  for  Rome,  we  learn  some 
details  as  to  Gottschalk's  condition.  It  is  said  that  in  respect  of 
food,  drink,  and  fuel,  he  was  as  well  treated  as  any  of  the  monks 
among  whom  he  lived ;  that  clothes  were  supplied,  if  he  would 
receive  them  ;  but  that,  ever  since  he  was  placed  at  Hautvilliers, 
he  had  refused  to  wash  not  only  his  body,  but  even  his  face 
and  handsJ^    From  another  writing  of  Hincmar  it  appears  that 
the  unfortunate  man  had  become  subject  to  strange  delusions, 
and  had  visions  in  which  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
applied  to  foreshow  the  ruin  of  his  chief  enemy.    His  long  con- 
320  linemen t  and  suilcrings,  acting  on  his  vain,  obstinate,  and  enthu- 
siastic temper,  had  partially  overthrown  his  reason.* 


*  Hinom.  i.  552. 
P.  418. 

^  Pp.  430-444. 
liab.  ap.  Kunstm.  Append,  vi. 

•  Hincmar  deHcribcs  (iuntbert  as  hav- 
ing often  before  incurred  puuiiilinient  for 
fuultij,  and  charges  him  with  having 
htolou  horses,  booksn,  and  vestments 
when  he  left  the  abU?y.    ii.  290. 

Prudeutiiis  yays,  in  Annal.  liertin. 
A.D.  859  (Peitz,  i.  4(;4),  that  Nicohis  gave 
a  "catholic"  decision  on  the  poiats  in 
question — i.  c.  a  decibioii  ngreeable  to 


tlie  writer's  own  views.  But  Hincmar, 
referring  to  this,  says  that  ho  had  never 
heard  or  read  the  statement  els«'where ; 
and  he  commissions  Kgilo,  areh]»ifchop 
of  Sena,  wlien  going  to  Kome,  to  Kg 
tliat  the  pojHi  would  discountenance 
fjUi'h  misreim  sentiitioiis.  (ii.  :i92.)  JSeo 
Uefele,  iv.  199. 

K  Sexj  below,  p.  324 ;  Hincm.  ii.  2G4 ; 
LWr.  202;  Seliroeklj,  xxiv.  117. 

^  Hincm.  ii.  292. 

*  De  una  ct  non  trina  Deit.  (OjKni,  i. 
550):  Giescl.  II.  i.  137. 
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The  synodal  discussion  of  the  predestinarian  controversy,  to 
I  the  conncil  of  Savonnicres  had  looked  forward,  was  never 
Bat  a  council  at  Toucy,  near  Toul,  in  October  860, 
iras  attended  by  Charles  the  Bald,  Lothair  II.,  and 
I  of  Provence,  by  twelve  metropolitans,  and  by  bishops 
I  fourteen  provinces,  adopted  a  letter  drawn  up  by  Hincmar, 
L  is  in  part  a  general  statement  of  doctrine,  and  in  part  is 
1  against  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  property.    In  this 
r  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  the  will  of  God  that  all  men 
be  saved,  the  necessity  of  grace  in  order  to  salvation, 
B  Divine  mercy  in  choosing  and  calling  men  from  out  of  the 
I  of  perdition,"  and  the  death  of  Christ  "  for  all  who  were 
I  unto  death,"  are  distinctly  stated,  but  in  such  a  manner 
pnther  to  conciliate  than  to  repel  those  who  in  some  respects 
I  been  the  archbishop's  opponents.*^    Hincmar,  at  the  desire  of 
\  the  Bald,™  employed  himself  at  intervals,  from  859  to 
,  in  composing  a  work  of  great  length  on  predestination  and 
e  kindred  subjects,"  chiefly  in  defence  of  the  articles  of  Quiercy, 
i  he  had  before  maintained  in  a  book  of  which  the  preface 
ily  is  extant.®    He  labours  to  bring  the  theology  of  Augustine, 
entins,  and  others  into  accordance  with  his  own  opinions, 
Ftiiich  are  rather  those  of  the  time  before  the  Pelagian  contro- 
;?a8y  arose.    He  quotes  very  profusely ;  but  most  of  the  passages 
^  vliich  he  relies  on  as  St.  Augustine's  are  from  a  work  falsely 
ascribed  to  that  father,  which  had  already  been  employed  by 
\  Sootos,  and  declared  by  liemigius  to  be  spurious. ^    He  admits 
the  expression  of  (me  twofold  predestination,**  but  differs  from 
Gottscbalk  in  saying  that,  while  the  righteous  are  predestined 
to  life,  and  it  to  them,  punishment  is  predestined  to  the  repro- 
bate, but  they  are  not  predestined  to  it ;  that  God  did  not  pre- 
destinate them,  but  forsook  them.*^   With  this  work  the  contro- 
rerey  ceased. 

Gottschalk  remained  in  captivity  twenty  years.  In  8G9,  the 
monks  of  HautviUiers  perceived  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
and  sent  Hincmar  notice  of  the  fact,  with  an  inquiry  whether 
they  should  allow  him  to  receive  the  last  sacraments.  It  was 
replied  that  they  might  do  so,  if  he  would  sign  a  confession 
embodying  the  archbishop's  views  as  to  predestination  and  the  321 

'  Hhinn.Ep.21(ratrol.cxxvi.).  See       ^  See  above,  p.  314.  n.  «;  Remig.  de 

Hefele,  iw.  206-9.  III.  EpUtolis,  35 ;  Do  tenoiida  Script. 

■  Ep.  od  Regem,  Opera,  i.  1.  Verit.  i). 

»  It  filU  410  folio  pages.  C.  19,  p.  110. 

•  A.D.  857 ;  Fleury,  xlix.  33.  '  Epilog.  3.  p.  373. 
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Trinity.'  But  Gottschalk  was  still  unbending,  and  refdsed  in^'^ 
much  vehemence  of  behaviour  and  language.  In  conseqiiei*^^* 
of  this  refusal,  he  died  without  the  sacraments  and  onct^^ 
the  ban  of  the  churcli ;  he  was  buried  in  unhallowed  earth,  ax:^^ 
was  excluded  from  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.* 

On  the  question  of  Grottschalk's  orthodoxy  or  heterodox"23P 
very  opposite  opinions  have  been  pronounced — a  result  rath^^J 
of  the  opposite  positions  of  those  who  have  judged  him  than  «te' 
any  differences  between  them  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.'*  Teil 
as  to  these  facts  there  is  room  for  an  important  question 
whether  his  two  confessions  embody  the  whole  of  his  doctrine 
on  tlie  subject  of  predestination,  or  whether  he  also  held  tka;^ 
opinion  of  an  irresistible  doom  to  sin,  as  well  as  to  punishmeiml 
which  his  adversaries  usually  imputed  to  him.  A  moral  jn 
ment  of  the  case  is  easier.  Gottschalk's  sincerity  and  resoln 
boldness  were  marred  by  his  thoroughly  sectarian  spirit; 
the  harshness  with  which  he  was  treated  has  left  on  the  men 
of  Hincmar  a  stain  which  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  any  allowano 
for  the  character  of  the  age,  since  even  among  his  own  contem-* 
poraries  it  di*ew  forth  warm  and  indignant  remonstrances. 

From  controversies  of  doctrine  we  proceed  to  some  remart  i 
able  cases  in  which  questions  of  other  kinds  brought  the  popes  'J 
into  correspondence  with  the  Frankish  church. 

I.  In  855  the  emperor  Lothair  resigned  his  crown,  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  IViim,  where  he  died  six  days  after  his 
arrival.'^  While  liis  eldest  son,  Louis  IL,  succeeded  him  in  the 
imperial  title  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  small  kingdom 
of  Aries  or  Provence  fell  to  his  youngest  son,  Charles,  and 
the  other  territory  north  of  the  Alps,  to  which  the  name  of 
Lotliaringia  was  now  limited,  became  the  portion  of  his  second 
son,  Lothair  II. 

Lothair  II.  in  856  married  Theutberga,  daughter  of  the  duke 
or  viceroy  of  Burgundy,  and  sister  of  Humbert  or  Hucbert, 
abbot  of  8t.  Maurice.    He  separated  from  his  wife  in  the  fol- 


"  This  answer  was  in  accordance  with 
Rabun's  opinion.  See  Kunstmaun,  Aj)- 
pend.  p.  218, 

*  Hincni.  De  una  ot  non  trin.  Doit.  (i. 
5.V2-5);  adMonacli.  AUavill.  (ii.  314); 
I'iodoiird,  iii.  28  (Patrol,  cxxxv.  259). 

°  Tlie  Jesuits  are  stmiif?  in  condemna- 
tion of  him ;  the  Jansenists  and  Augua- 


tinian  Komanists  (as  the  authors  of  the 
Hist.  Litt.  iv.  2G2),  with  Protestant 
writers  in  general,  are  favourable  to  his 
ortiiodoxy,  and  suppose  that  his  opi- 
nions were  misunder&tood.  GieseL  II. 
1.  138. 

^  Anual.Fuld.(Pertz,i.369);  Luden, 
vi.  44. 
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year,  but  Humbert,  who  was  more  a  soldier  than  a  monk,  822 
him  by  a  threat  of  war  to  take  her  back.    In  859 
was  summoned  before  a  secular  tribunal,  on  a  charge 
[rfiDisethan  incestuous  connexion  with  her  brother  before  her 
[■nriage;  and  the  abbot's  profession  was  not  enough  to  disprove 
eharge,  as  the  laxity  of  his  morals  was  notorious.^ 
ft  now  appeared  that,  in  desiring  to  get  rid  of  his  wife, 
was  influenced  by  love  for  a  lady  named  Waldrada,  with 
he  had  formerly  been  intimate.*     Two  archbishops — 
ler,  of  Cologne,  archchaplain  of  the  court,  and  Theutgaud, 
Treves,  a  man  who  is  described  as  too  simple  and  too  ignorant 
nderstand  the  case* — had  been  gained  to  the  king's  side,** 
insisted  that  Theutberga  should  purge  herself  by  the  ordeal 
hating  water ;  but,  when  she  had  successfully  undergone  this 
by  proxy,  Lothair  declared  it  to  be  worthless.    In  the  fol- 
ig  year  the  subject  came  before  two  synods  at  Aix-la- 
^lle,*^  in  which  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,^  and  another 
n  prelate  were  associated  with  the  Lothatingian  bishops. 
I  Ikatberga — no  doubt  influenced  by  ill  usage,  although 
ihe  professed  that  she  acted  without  compulsion — 
aeknowledged  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  her,  while  she 
dedared  that  she  had  not  consented  to  the  sin ;  whereupon  the 
iasliops  gave  judgment  for  a  divorce,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  unhappy  queen's  own  petition,  sentenced  her  to  a  lifelong 
penance  in  a  nunnery.®    A  third  synod,  held  at  Aix  in  April, 
ftS,  after  hearing  Lothair's  representation  of  his  case — that  he 
had  been  contracted  to  Waldrada,  that  his  father  had  compelled 
lam  to  marry  Theutberga,  and  that  his  youth  and  the  strength 
of  his  passions  rendered  a  single  life  insuppoilable  to  him — gave 
its  sanction  to  his  marrying  again ;  ^  and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
permission,  his  nuptials  with  Waldrada  were  celebrated,  and 
were  followed  by  her  coronation.^    Gunther's  services  were 


A.D.  860. 


r  Prudeni  AnnaL  860  (Pertz,  i.  454); 
Hincm.  i.  575.  Uincmar  notes  under 
tiw  year  864  that  "  Hugbertus,  clericiis 
eonnigataa,*'  was  killed  by  Louis  II.'s 
aoldien. 

■  Begino,  a.d.  864  (Pertz,  i.  571). 

•  Ibid. 

*  I  agree  with  Dean  Milman  (ii.  364) 
in  doling  tlie  etory  that  they  were 
nearij  related  to  Waldrada.  Regino 
(io  Pertz,  i.  571-2)  saya  that  Gunther 
WM  won  to  take  part  against  Theutberga 
hj  a  promiae  that  his  niece  should  be 
queen ;  bnt  this  niece  was  clearly  a  dif- 


ferent person  from  Waldrada. 

c  Hincm.  ap.  Pertz,  i.  465. 

d  It  lias  been  supposed,  more  or  less 
confidently,  that  from  the  conduct  of 
this  i)ri;hite  came  the  name  GaneUm  (tho 
same  with  Wenih  or  Guenilo),  given  to 
tho  traitor  of  Carolingian  romance.  Seo 
Baron.  859.  30;  Dur^nge,  s.  v.  Gandon; 
Britirfh  Magazine,  xxiii.  260 ;  Palgrave, 
Norm,  and  Eng.  i.  166. 

•  Pertz,  Leges,  i.  467;  Hincmar,  i. 
569,  574-7;  Pagi,  xiv.  564. 

(  Hard.  V.  539,  seqq. 

»  Hincm.  Annal.  862  (Pertz,  i.  453). 
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rewarded  by  the  nomination  of  his  brother  Hildnin  to  the  so 
823  of  Carabray ;  but  Hinemar  refused  to  consecrate  the  new  bishop 
and  Pope  Nicolas  eventually  declared  the  appointment  to  bi 
null  and  void.'^ 

The  partisans  of  Lotliair  had  represented  Hinemar  as  fayoui 
able  to  the  divorce  ;  but  in  reality  he  had  steadfastly  resisted  aH 
their  solicitations.*  A  body  of  clergy  and  laity  now  proposed  t 
him  a  number  of  questions  on  the  subject,*^  and  in  answer  h> 
gave  his  judgment  very  fully."  There  were,  he  said,  only  tw< 
valid  grounds  for  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage — where  eithei 
both  parties  desire  to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  or  one  of  them 
can  be  proved  guilty  of  adultery ;  but  in  the  second  case,  tho 
innocent  party  may  not  enter  into  another  marriage  during  tW 
lifetime  of  the  culprit."  Among  other  matters,  he  discusses  tli» 
efficacy  of  the  ordeal,  w^hich  some  of  Theutberga's  enemies  hal 
ridiculed  as  worthless,  while  others  explained  the  fact  that  tar- 
proxy  had  escaped  unhurt,®  by  supposing  either  that  she  hai 
made  a  secret  confession,  or  that,  in  declaring  herself  clear  of 
any  guilt  with  her  brother,  she  had  mentally  intended  another 
brother  instead  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Slaurice.P  Hinemar  defends 
the  system  of  such  trials,  and  says  that  the  artifice  imputed  to 
her,  far  from  aiding  her  to  escape,  would  have  increased  her 
guilt,  and  so  would  have  ensured  her  ruin.**  With  resj>ect  to  a 
popular  opinion  that  Lothair  was  bewitched  by  Waldrada,  the 
archbishop  avows  his  belief  in  the  power  of  charms  to  prodnce 
the  extremes  of  love  or  hatred  between  man  and  wife,  and  others 
wise  to  interfere  with  their  relations  to  each  other and  be 
gives  instances  of  magical  practices  as  having  occurred  within 
his  own  knowledge.  He  strongly  denies  the  doctrine  which 
some  had  propounded,  that  Lothair,  as  a  king,  was  exempt  from 
all  human  judgment;*  for,  he  said,  the  ecclesiastical  i)ower  i« 
higher  than  the  secular,  and  wlten  a  king  fails  to  rule  himself 
and  his  dominions  according  to  the  law  of  God,  he  forfeits  his 
immimity  from  earthly  law.^    He  says  that  the  question  of  the 

Nic.  Kpp.  00-8 ;  Cfnirrr.  i.  353.  l»om  onrriod  Mill  fiiHlior  hy  a  stikJ 

'  IJiiiotii.  i.  r)«;S,  .^Sli;  Cifnjrcr,  i.  350.  ]u  U\  at  ('oMht;iiitiiini»l«'  in  the  reijp  f^f 

^  IlijK'iii.  i.        ()S3.  Nictplinrus,  whivli,  witli  n-ftn-TO'e  to 

'  l)f  Divdrlio  Ldtliarii  ot  TotlK;rgoe.'  tin-  divdrcr  ami  M-cond  inarriugtu>f  Con- 

OjK'm,  i.  5»;  1-705.  .staiiliii.'  VI..  dtH-lanil  that  tli(f  i-inpcror 

"  l*p.  5SS,  (JTO,  081.  -wiis  ahovf  law,  and  was  not  bound  bT 

o    InciH-tus."  p  P.  409.  TidvA  wliidi  Unmd  oiWr  uivn.  Theoi 

n  1*.  (113.    Thoro  is  also  a  k-ttcr  on  Stud  Kp.  i.  33  (p.  239  D);  of.  Ep.  i.3d 

the  Ordt  al,  ii.  C70.        '  Tp.  653.  n  qq.        «  '         a  rajnnlo  dicitur,'"  \-c.  (tiT4- 

"  This  waH  a  prcionsion  derived  from  ('»),  a  i'av4.niite  Krntence  iu  councils,  ic. 

Justinian.    ((Jfnm  r,  i.  30(J.)    It  had  of  the  tina'. 
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avriage,  as  it  is  one  of  universal  concern,  cannot  be  settled 
iritkm  Lothair's  dominions ;  and,  as  it  was  objected  that  no  one 
jiWithe  pope  was  of  higher  authority  than  those  who  had  already  324 
fben  judgment  on  it,  he  proposes  a  general  synod,  to  be  as- 
[aabled  from  all  the  Frankish  kingdoms,  as  the  fittest  tribunal 
deciding  it.^ 

Ilieatberga  had  escaped  from  the  place  of  her  confinement, 
liad  found  a  refuge  with  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  in  espousing 
cause,  would  seem  to  have  been  guided  less  by  any  regard 
fts  justice  than  by  the  hope  of  turning  his  nephew's  mis- 
ict  to  his  own  advantage.*    She  now  appealed  to  the  pope, 
intervention  was  also  solicited  by  others,  and  at  last  by 
himself  in  his  annoyance  at  the  opposition  of  Hincmar 
the  Neustrian  bishopsJ    In  answer  to  these  applications, 
declared  that,  even  if  the  stories  against  Theutberga 
trae,  her  immoralities  would  not  warrant  the  second 
of  her  husband ;  he  ordered  that  a  synod  should  be 
ibled,  not  only  from  such  parts  of  the  Frankish  dominions 
Lothair  might  hope  to  influence,  but  from  all ;  and  he  sent 
legates  to  assist  at  it,'  with  a  charge  to  excommunicate  the 
Hng,  if  he  should  refuse  to  appear  or  to  obey  them. 

The  synod  was  held  at  Metz,  in  863,  but  no  bishops  except 
ftoBe  of  Lotharingia  attended.*  The  legates  had  been  bribed 
hf  Lothair;  one  of  them,  Rodoald,  bishop  of  Portus,  had  already 
&played  his  corruptness  in  negotiations  with  the  Byzantine 
Aureh.^  Without  any  citation  of  Theutberga,  or  any  fresh  • 
kvestigation  of  the  case,  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Aix  were 
cimfirmed.  Nicolas  represents  the  tone  of  the  bishops  as  very 
violent  against  himself,  and  says  that  when  one  bishop,  in 
rigoing  the  acts,  had  made  a  reservation  of  the  papal  judgment, 
Gonther  and  Theutgaud  erased  all  but  his  name.^  These  two 
prelates  set  off  to  report  the  decision  to  the  pope — believing 
piobably,  from  what  they  had  seen  of  Eodoald,  that  at  Bome 
money  would  effect  all  that  they  or  their  sovereign  might  desire.^ 
But  in  this  they  found  themselves  greatly  mistaken.  Nicolas, 


•  Pto.  683-7.  «  Gfrorer,  i.  352-3. 
r  Planck,  iii.  41. 

•  Nic.  Epp.  17.  18.  19,  22,  23.  In- 
itnicdonfl  to  the  legates,  Hard.  v.  319-20. 

•  Ofrurer  thinks  that  Louis  of  Ger- 
mnj  peranaded  CliarleB  the  Bald  and 
^rlf  of  Provence  not  to  send  their 


1.  360. 

the  next  chapter.   Gfrorer  (i. 


363)  thinks  that  Nicolas  made  nse  of 
him  with  the  intention  of  turning  his 
notorious  yenality  to  acooimt.  Uefele 
says  with  greater  prohability  that  the 
pope  was  not  fully  informed  of  Rodoald's 
misconduct  until  later,  iy.  251. 
•  Hard.  V.  292. 

«  Hincm.  Annal.  863  (Pertz.  i.  460) ; 
Plftnck,  iiL  51-2 ;  Gfrorer,  i.  361-3. 
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ia  a  synod  which  appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  otdii 
course,®  annulled  the  dedsion  of  Meta,  classing  the  oomicil  ^ 
the  notorious  LijAtiiciniwm  of  Ephesos,'  and  ordering  that 
account  of  the  fayour  which  it  had  shown  to  adulterer 
825  should  not  be  called  a  synod  but  a  brothel/  He  dep 
Gunther  and  Theutgaud,  and  declared  that,  if  they  sh 
attempt  to  perform  any  episcopal  act,  they  must  not  hop< 
restoration.^  He  threatened  the  other  Lotharingian  Us 
with  a  like  sentence  in  case  of  their  making  any  resistan 
and  he  announced  his  judgment  to  the  Frankish  soToreigns 
archbishops  in  letters  which  strongly  denounced  the  oondu 
King  Lothair — ^if  (it  was  said)  he  may  be  properly  styled  a 
who  gives  himself  up  to  the  government  of  his  paasi 
BodocJd  was  about  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  cormi) 
when  he  escaped  from  Borne  by  nighf  It  was  evident 
the  manner  of  the  pope's  proceedings  that  the  indignation  iv 
he  sincerely  felt  on  account  of  Theutberga's  wrongs  was  not 
only  motive  which  animated  him ;  that  he  was  bent  on  ta 
ildvantage  of  the  case  to  establish  his  power  over  kings 
foreign  churches.'^ 

Gunther  and  Theutgaud,  in  extreme  surprise  and  angei 
paired  to  the  emperor  Louis  11.,  who  was  then  at  Beneven 
and  represented  to  him  that  the  treatment  which  they  ha 
ceived  was  an  insult  not  only  to  their  master,  but  to  the  v 
Frankish  church,  and  to  all  princes — especially  to  the  emj 
himself,  under  whose  safe-conduct  they  had  come  to  Borne.® 
this  Louis  immediately  advanced  against  Borne,  and,  wit 
AD  864.  *^™P*^^S  ^"^7  previous  negotiation  with  the  \ 
entered  the  city.  Nicolas  set  on  foot  solemn  pra 
with  fasting,  for  the  change  of  the  emperor's  heart.  Penii 
moved  about  the  streets  in  solemn  procession,  and  offered  up  i 
supplications  in  the  churches;  but  as  one  of  these  penite 
trsdns  was  about  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  it  was  viole 
assaulted  by  some  of  the  imperial  soldiers.  Crosses  and  ban 
were  broken  in  the  fray;  one  large  cross  of  especial  sane 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  gift  of  the  empress  Helena  t< 

•  Cone.  Rom.  a.d.  863 ;  Planck,  iii.  >  C.  3. 

55.  Ep.  ad  Archiep.  Germ.  (Pei 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  476-8.  375) ;  Hincm.  Annal.  (ib.  460);  Ni 

»  "  ProBtibulum."   Hard.  v.  573.  o.  ad  Carol,  ct  Ludov.  (Hard.  v.  244] 

1 ;  Portz,  i.  375-6 ;  Anaatas.  257-8.  »  Hincm.  Annal.  ap.  Pertz,  i.  4t 

•»  C.  2.  There  are  aorao  letters  on  the  »  I'lanck,  iii.  57-60. 

affair  of  these  prelates  in  the  appendix  to  °  Hincm.  a.d.  864,  ap.  Peril,  i 

FIoss'h  'Papstwahl  unter  den  Ottonen.*  Regino,  a.d.  865,  ib.  573. 
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~^^^^^>HjM»^8  8ee^and  to  contain  a  piece  of  the  wood  on  which  the  Be- 
-^■ilKillBemer  goffered,  was  thrown  down  and  trodden  in  the  mire,  from 
^tB.ifefctBe  fragments  were  picked  up  by  some  EngUsh  pilgrims. 
^  iKiKwba,  in  fear  lest  he  should  be  seized,  left  the  Lateran  palace, 
^BimKd  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  took  refuge  in  St.  Peter's,  where 
^KAr  two  days  and  nights  he  remained  without  food.^    But  in  the 
^Bjuuiwlule  signs  which  seemed  to  declare  the  wrath  of  heayen 
^Bkgia  to  appear.    The  soldier  who  had  broken  the  precious  326 
^  wow  died.   Louis  himself  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  in  alarm 
^WMit  his  empress  to  mediate  with  the  pope.    A  reconciliation 
thus  effected,  and,  after  having  committed  many  acts  of 
liolonce^  the  troops  withdrew  from  Bome."!  The  emperor  ordered 
w  Chmibeat  and  Theutgaud  to  leave  his  camp  and  to  return  home, 

■  ind  it  would  seem  that  Nicolas  had  stipulated  for  freedom  of 

■  aetioii  in  his  proceedings  as  to  the  case  of  Lothair.'' 

I  Ckmiher  had  drawn  up,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his 
I  Ixother  archbishop,  a  protest  against  their  deposition,  conceived 
I  in  terms  which  Hincmar  described  as  diabolical  and  altogether 
I  unprecedented.*  In  this  document  Nicolas  is  charged  with  mad- 
[  nes8  and  tyrannic  fury,  with  extravagant  pride  and  assumption, 
with  fiaod  and  cunning,  with  outrageous  violation  of  all  the 
tarns  of  justice  and  ecclesiasticcd  laws ;  the  archbishops  declare 
that  they  spurn  and  defy  his  accursed  sentence — that  they  are 
reBolTed  not  to  admit  him  into  their  communion,  "  being  con- 
tent with  the  communion  and  brotherly  society  of  the  whole 
church;"  and  they  conclude  by  asserting  that  Waldrada  was 
not  a  concubine  but  a  wife,  inasmuch  as  she  had  been  contracted 
to  Lothair  before  his  union  with  Theutberga.^  With  this  paper 
Gnnther  now  sent  his  brother  Hilduin  to  the  pope,  charging  him, 
if  it  were  refused,  to  lay  it  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's ;  and 
Hilduin  executed  the  commission,  forcing  his  way  into  St  Peter's 
with  a  party  of  Gunther's  adherents,  who  beat  the  guardians  of 
the  church  and  killed  one  of  them  who  resisted."  Gunther  also 
circulated  the  protest  among  the  German  bishops,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Photius,  of  Constantinople,  with  whom  Nicolas  was 
by  this  time  seriously  embroiled.*  The  other  Lotharingian 
bishops,  however,  were  terrified  by  the  pope's  threats,  or  were 


*  Hincm.  ap.  Pertz,  i.  463.  See 
Moiat.  Aimali,  V.  i.  84^ 

«  Hincm.  ap.  Pertz,  i.  463-4. 
'  PUnck,  ii  70. 

•  Hincmar's  expreesions,  however,  are 
nothing  to  those  of  Baronios,  863.  31. 


»  The  protest  is  given  by  Hincm. 
Annul.  864 ;  iJso  in  the  Ann.  Fnldenses, 
but  without  the  prefieice. 

»  Hincm.  ap.  Pertz,  i.  464. 

«  Planck,  iii.  74-5. 
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gained  by  his  promises^  and  made  sabmiflsion  to  him  in  t€ 
abject  tenn8.y  ^  • 

Gunther  had  hurried  from  Borne  to  Cologne ;  in  defiance 
the  pope's  sentence  he  had  performed  episcopal  functions ;  a 
he  had  made  a  compact  with  his  canons,  by  which,  at  a  greai. 
sacrifice  both  of  power  and  of  reyenue,  he  drew  them  into  ooa»j 
currence  in  his  proceedinga'    The  pusillanimous  Lothair-^ 
partly  influenced  by  the  demonstrations  of  his  uncles  against  him^; 
827  -—now  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  deposed  metropolitans.  Hb'> 
gave  up  Gunther  altogether,  and  expressed  horror  at  his  acli^; 
while  he  entreated  that  Theutgaud,  in  consideration  of  hii 
simple  character,  and  of  his  obedience  to  the  pope's  judgment^ ' 
might  be  more  leniently  dealt  with.  As  for  himself,  he  profesBed.' 
himself  willing  to  go  to  Bome,  and  to  obey  the  pope  ''like  onaj 
of  the  meanest  of  men."  *  Gunther,  indignant  at  finding  himself 
thus  sacrificed,  declared  an  intention  of  exposing  all  this  king^a 
proceedings,  and  set  out  for  Bome,  carrying  with  him  as  mach 
of  the  treasures  of  his  see  as  he  could  lay  hands  on,  in  the  hope 
that  by  such  means  he  might  be  able  to  propitiate  the  pope. 
But  he  was  again  disappointed ;  Nicolas  in  a  synod  renewed  the 
condemnation  which  had  been  passed  both  on  him  and  on 
Theutgaud.^^  In  the  mean  time  Lothair  bestowed  the  aich- 
bishoprick  of  Cologne  on  Hugh  abbot  of  St.  Bertin's,  whom 
Hincmar  describes  as  a  subdeacon,  but  of  habits  which  would 
have  been  discreditable  to  a  layman.     The  preferment  was 
probably  a  reward  for  the  exertion  of  the  abbot's  influence  with 
Charles  the  Bald,  to  whom  he  was  maternally  related.® 

The  meanness  of  Lothair's  behaviour  served  only  to  increase 
A.D  865  contempt  and  disgust  with  which  Nicolas  had 
before  regarded  him.  The  pope  wrote  to  the  other 
Frankish  princes,  desiring  them  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
as  it  was  for  his  own  judgment  alone ;  and  it  is  remarked  by 
Hincmar  that  in  these  letters  he  made  no  use  of  such  terms  of 
courtesy  as  had  been  usual  in  the  letters  of  Boman  bishops  to 
sovereigns.**  He  sent  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Orba,  as  his  legate, 
with  orders  to  visit  Louis  of  Germany  and  Charles ;  but  it  was 
declared  that,  unless  Lothair  would  give  up  Waldrada,  the 

y  See  the  letters  of  Adventius  of  Mctz,  bishops,  Nos.  56,  58,  in  Hard, 

and  others  relating  to  him,  in  Hard.  v.  Hincm.  ap.  Pertz,  i.  465;  Gfrorcr, 

321-5.  i.  3^7. 

■  Hincm.  ap.  Pertz,  i.  465.  «  Hincm.  1.  c. ;  Gfrorcr,  i.  369,  370. 

•  Ep.  ad  Nicol.  ap.  Hard.  v.  336.  ^  Ap.  Pertz,  i.  468.   See  Planck,  iii. 

Letters  of  Nicolas  as  to  the  two  arch-  84 ;  Hefele,  iv,  293. 
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'  Bliipie  must  hold  no  oommimication  with  him,  nor  would  the  king 
^Ik  idmitted  to  an  audience  if  he  should  repair  to  Borne.  Arse- 
^.■anireceiYed  Theutbergafrom  the  hands  of  Charles,  and  delivered 
,l.kr  to  Lothfdr,  who,  in  terror  at  the  pope's  threats  of  excommuui- 
^  ation,  swore  on  the  Gospels  and  on  a  fragment  of  the  Aug.  13, 
irae  cro68  that  he  would  always  treat  her  with  the 
knoar  due  to  a  queen,  imprecating  on  himseK  the  most  fearful 
judgments,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  if  he  should  fail. 
Twelve  of  his  nobles  joined  in  the  oath,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
lojal  pair  was  sealed  by  a  new  coronation.®    Waldrada  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  legate ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  328 
Ktmn  to  Eome  both  she  and  another  royal  lady  of  light  cha- 
ncter,  Ingeltrude,'  wife  of  Coimt  Boso,  contrived  to  make  their 
enpe  from  him,  and  Waldrada  rejoined  Lothair,  by  whom  her 
€8cape  had  been  planned.'   The  king  had  cast  aside  all  regard 
br  Us  oath  almost  immediately  after  having  sworn  it.   His  sub- 
miflsiYeness  towards  the  pope  was  forgotten.   He  ejected  Hugh 
I  from  Cologne,  confirmed  Gunther's  arrangement  with  the 
;  cmnons,  and  put  Hilduin  into  the  see  as  nominal  archbishop, 
while  both  the  power  and  the  revenues  were  really  in  the  hands 
of  Gunther.** 

Theutberga  now  again  escaped  from  her  husband,  and,  worn 
out  by  the  miseries  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  petitioned 
the  pope  for  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  She  went  so  far  as 
even  to  own  Waldrada  to  be  the  rightful  wife  of  Lothair,  and 
she  requested  leave  to  repair  to  Bome  and  tell  all  her  story. 
But  Nicolas  was  firm  in  asserting  the  rights  which  the  unhappy 
queen  had  been  wrought  on  to  abandon.  He  solemnly  excom- 
municated Waldrada,  and  charged  the  Frankish  bishops  to  hold 
Lothair  separate  from  the  church  imtil  he  should  repent  of  his 
misdeeds.  He  told  Theutberga  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
a  request  which  was  evidently  made  under  constraint ;  that,  if 
Lothair's  marriage  were  to  be  dissolved,  the  precedent  would 
enable  any  man  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  by  ill  usage  ;  that  she  must 
consider  herself  as  under  the  protection  of  the  apostolic  see ; 
that,  instead  of  travelling  to  Bome,  she  should  persuade  Lothair 
to  send  Waldrada  thither  for  trial :  and  in  all  his  letters  he  in- 
sisted on  celibacy  on  Lothair's  part  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
any  separation.*    Lothair  again  attempted  to  pacify  the  pope 

•  Hincm.  a.d.  865,  pp.  468-9.  279. 

t  See  Baron.  862.  33  ;  865.  63.  "  Hincm.  Annal.  866,  p.  471. 

»  Annal.  Fold.  867  (Pertz.  t  i.) ;  Re-  '  Annal.  Fuld.  867 ;  Regino.ap.  Pertz, 

gino,  ib.  p.  574;   Hard.  v.  270.  274,  i.  574-5;  Nic.  Epp.  48-51. 
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by  flattery;  he  assured  him  that  he  had  not  cohabited 
Waldrada,  or  even  seen  her,  since  her  return  from  Italy^ 
bat  Nicolas  was  unmoTed,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  ( 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  U 
when  he  was  arrested  by  death  iii  May,  867.^ 

The  increase  of  the  papal  power  under  this  pontiff  was  i 
mense.  He  had  gained  such  a  control  over  princes  as  was  I 
unknown.   He  had  taken  the  unexampled  steps  of  de 
foreign  metropolitans,  and  of  annulling  the  decisions  of 
Frankish  national  council  by  the  Tote  of  a  Roman  synod, 
had  neglected  all  tlie  old  canonical  formalities  which  stood 
S29  the  way  of  his  exercising  an  immediate  jurisdiction 

the  western  church.    And  in  all  this  he  had  been  supported  I 
the  public  feeling  of  indignation  against  Lothair  and  his  snl 
yient  clergy,  which  caused  men  to  oyerlook  the  novelty  and  thil 
usurping  character  of  the  pope's  measures.   The  other  FranlC  1 
princes  had  encouraged  him  in  his  proceedings  against  Lothaii;  ] 
The  great  prelates  of  Lotharingia,  strong  in  position  and  in 
family  interest,  had  rendered  themselyes  powerless  befioe  the 
bishop  of  Bome  by  espousing  a  discreditable  and  unpopular 
cause.*^   The  pope  appeared  not  as  an  inyader  of  the  ti^ts  of 
soyereigns  and  of  churches,  but  as  the  champion  of  justice  and 
innocence  against  the  oppressors  of  the  earth. 

Adrian  11.,  the  successor  of  Nicolas,  had  already  twice  de- 
clined the  papacy,  and  was  seyenty-five  yeais  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  election.  The  partisans  of  the  late  pope  apprehended  a 
change  of  policy,  by  which  the  recent  acquisitions  might  be  lost® 
But  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  Adrian  appears  to  have  been 
urged  on  by  a  feeling  that  he  was  expected  to  show  want  of 
energy,  and  by  a  wish  to  falsify  the  expectation.  He  soon  cast 
aside  the  air  of  humility  and  of  deference  towards  the  emperor 
which  he  had  at  first  displayed.  The  losses  which  the  papacy 
suffered  under  him  arose,  not  from  a  reversal  of  his  predecessor's 
policy,  but  from  the  attempt  to  carry  it  on  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  without  the  skill  of  Nicolas,  without  understanding  the 
change  of  circumstances,  or  the  manner  of  adapting  his  mea- 
sures to  itP 

^  Patrol,  cxxi.  474.  ap.  Hard.  v.  890 ;  Vita  Adrlani.  an- 

"  Planck,  iii.  90-2;  Gfriircp,  i.  425.  nexed  to  AnastasiuB.  ap.  Murator.  iii. 
Soe  Hefele.  iv.  294-5.  263. 

»  Planck,  iii.  94;  Gfrorer,  i.  365;  p  Planck,  iii.  149;  Gieael.  H.  i.  198  ; 
Milman,  ii.  293.  Gfrorer,  ii.  3. 
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I    The  b^inniiig  of  Adrian's  poDtificate  was  marked  by  a 

■  tagedy  among  his  own  nearest  connexions.    The  pope,  himself 

■  Aeson  of  a  bishop,^  had  been  married — a  circumstance  which 
I  flootnbated  to  the  alarm  felt  at  his  election,  as  Nicolas,  like 
I  o&er  chief  agents  in  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy,  had  been 
I  itrenuous  fcH*  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy/  Adrian's  wife  and  a 
I  dragster,  the  offspring  of  their  marriage,  were  still  alive ;  but, 
[  vitfiin  a  few  days  after  his  election,  the  daughter,  who  had  been 

betrothed  to  a  nobleman,  was  carried  ofiF,  together  with  her 
JKither,  by  Eleutherius,  a  son  of  Arsenius  of  Orba.  Eleutherius, 
flu  being  pursued,  killed  both  the  women,  but  was  himself  taken 
pnoner.  Arsenius,  with  whose  intrigues  this  affair  was  con- 
jncted,  did  not  long  sunrive.  It  is  said  that  on  his  deathbed  he  880 
was  heard  to  discourse  with  fiends,  and  that  he  departed  without 
leoeiying  the  eucharist.  At  the  instance  of  Adrian,  the  emperor 
appointed  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Eleutherius,  who  was 
pat  to  death  by  their  sentence/ 

Lothair  conceived  fresh  hopes  from  the  change  of  popes,  and 
wrote  to  Adrian  in  terms  expressive  of  high  regard  for  his  pre- 
decessor, while  he  complained  that  Nicolas  had  wronged  him  by 
liR^ning  to  idle  rumours.^  At  his  request,  Adrian  released  Wal- 
diada  from  her  excommunication,  and  the  king  himself  was  in- 
vited to  Bome.  "  Eome,"  the  pope  wrote,  "  is  never  unjust,  and 
is  always  willing  to  receive  the  penitent.  K  you  are  conscious 
of  innocence  come  for  a  blessing ;  if  gmlty,  come  for  the  remedy 
of  a  suitable  repentance.""  Theutberga  was  persuaded  by 
Lothair  to  renew  her  application  for  a  divorce.  She  went  to 
Bome  in  person,  and,  in  addition  to  the  old  grounds,  alleged 
that  she  had  ailments  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  wife.  But  Adrian,  Uke  Nicolas,  refused 
her  request,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  acting  under  constraint, 
and  desired  her  to  return  home.* 

The  absolution  of  Waldrada  had  included  the  condition  that 
she  should  not  keep  company  with  Lothair.y  By  artfully  affect- 
ing to  obey  this  order,  she  goaded  his  passion  to  madness,  so 
that  he  resolved  at  all  risks — even  leaving  his  territories  open 

q  Vita,  261.  V.  i.  101. 

'  Thia  appears  from  tho  letter  of  *  The  letter  is  in  Eegino,  ADnal.  868 

Anastaisias  to  Ado,  where  it  is  said  that  (Pertz,  i.  579). 

all  whom  Nicolas  had  rebuked  pro  di-  ^  Begino,  ib. 

vertfo  adulterii  gonere,"  or  for  other  *  Hincm.    Amial.    867,    p.  476; 

causes,  were  bent  on  overthrowing  his  Schrockh,  xxii.  163. 

work.   See  above,  note*.  y  Hincm.  Amial.  p.  477;  Hard.  v. 

•  Hlnon.  Annal.  868 ;  Murat.  Annal.  704-5. 
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to  the  resUesB  ambitioii  of  histincle  OhaileB — to  sne  in  i 
the  pope  for  a  dissolntion  of  his  union  with 
He  was  made  to  pay  heavily  for  the  means  of 
proach  to  the  pontifiT^  who,  by  the  intervention  of  Ingilb 
wife  of  the  emperor  Lonis,  was  prevailed  on  to  meet 
Monte  Cassino,  where  it  was  snppoeed  that  Adrian  migfai 
more  tractable  than  when  surrounded  by  the  partisans  of  Nic 
at  Borne.   Adrian  refused  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  but^  in  i 
sideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  agreed  to  administer 
holy  eucharist  to  the  king — a  £avour  which  Lothair 
order  to  dissipate  the  popular  opinion,  which  regarded  hnacs. 
virtually  excommunicate.      If,**  said  the  pope  at  the  BolemiMSt^ 
thou  hast  observed  the  charge  of  NicolaSy  and  art  firmly  jn^ 
solved  never  to  have  intercourse  with  Waldrada^  draw  near,  ait^ 
receive  unto  salvation;  but  if  thy  conscience  accuse  thee,  o(r£^ 
SSI  thou  purpose  to  return  to  wallow  in  thine  undeanness^  refeaiiv 
lest  Uiat  which  is  ordained  as  a  remedy  for  the  faithfql  shodf 
turn  to  thy  damage."   Lothair,  in  surprise  and  agitation,  re- 
ceived the  consecrated  symbols.   His  nobles,  after  being  ad- 
jured as  to  their  consent  or  privity  to  any  breach  of  his  oath^ 
communicated  after  him ;  and  Gunther,  the  survivor  of  the  de- 
posed archbishops,  who  had  once  more  repaired  to  Italy  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  release,'  was  admitted  to  communicate  as  a 
layman,  on  presenting  a  written  profession  of  submission,  and 
swearing  never  again  to  exercise  any  spiritual  office  unless  the 
pope  should  be  pleased  to  relieve  him  from  his  disability* 

The  king  followed  Adrian  to  Eome,  bat  a  change  had  come 
over  the  pope's  disposition  towards  him.  Instead  of  being  re- 
ceived with  the  honours  usually  paid  to  sovereigns,  he  found  no 
one  of  the  clergy  to  meet  him  when  he  presented  himself  at 
St  Peter's,  and  he  was  obliged  to  approach  the  apostle's  tomb 
unattended.  On  retiring  to  his  lodging  in  the  papal  palace,  he 
found  it  unfurnished,  and  even  unswept;  and  when,  on  the 
following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  again  repaired  to  the  ' 
church,  no  priest  appeared  to  say  mass  for  him.  Next  day, 
however,  by  sending  presents  to  the  pope,  he  obtained  an  invi- 

■  Hincm.  Annal.  869;  Tosti,  Storia  pp.  581-3.   Hincmar  (1.  c).  G&urcr  (ii. 

di  Mte.  Cassino.  i.  54.    Theutgami,  18).  Jaflfig  (257),  and  Hofele  (iv.  2910. 

with  some  other  bishops  who  had  oeen  plaoe  this  sceue  at  Monte  Cassino ; 

under  censures,  had  been  admitted  to  Flcnry  (li.  23),  Pagi  (xv.  154),  Schrockh 

communion  at  the  mass  of  Adrian's  con-  (xxii.  167),  and  Sismondi  (iii.  155-8), 

pccration.    Anistas.  in  Patrol,  cxzviii.  after  tlie  pope's  return  to  Rome.  Rc- 

1382.   See  MabUl.  Annal.  iii.  151.  gino  says  nothing  of  the  visit  to  Monte 

•  Hincm.  Annal.  869,  p.  481 ;  Regino,  Cassino. 
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litioD  to  dinner ;  Adrian  presented  him  with  gifts  in  return^  and 
'  iej  parted  on  friendly  terms.^ 

The  pope  resolved  to  examine  the  case  of  the  divorce  in  a 
mncil  which  was  to  be  held  at  Borne  in  the  following  year. 
With  a  view  to  this  investigation,  he  summoned  the  bishops  of 
tbe  three  Frankish  kingdoms  to  send  representatives  to  the 
ODnndl ;  and  he  was  about  to  send  commissioners  across  the 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  when  he  received  tidings  of 
I()diaiT*8  death.^   The  king  had  left  Bome  in  the  middle  of 
Jidy.  At  Lucca  a  fatal  sickness  broke  out  among  his  attendants. 
He  himself  died  at  Piacenza,  on  the  8th  of  August ;  and  it  is 
aid  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  all  who  had  partaken  of 
tbe  commnnion  at  Monte  Cassiho  were  dead,  while  the  few  who 
bad  abstained  from  it  survived.^   Theutberga  became  abbess  of 
a  monastery,  and  bestowed  large  sums  for  the  soul  of  the  bus-  882 
band  who  had  so  cruelly  injured  her.*   Waldrada  also  took 
lefoge  in  a  cloister.' 

n.  In  the  question  of  Lothair's  divorce,  Nicolas  and  Hincmar 
were  led  by  the  common  interests  of  justice  and  morality  to  act 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  But  in  other  cases,  where  the 
daims  of  Bome  conflicted  with  the  archbishop's  attachment 
either  to  his  sovereign  or  to  the  national  church  of  France,  the 
popes  found  in  him  a  decided  and  formidable  opponent. 

One  of  these  cases  arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Ebbo,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,*  had  been  deprived  of  the  see  of  Beims  for  his 
acts  of  rebellion  against  Louis  the  Pious.  During  the  contests 
between  that  emperor's  sons,  Beims  for  a  time  fell  into  the 
poflsession  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  with  whom  Ebbo 
had  ingratiated  himself.  The  archbishop  returned  to 
his  see,  carrying  with  him,  in  addition  to  the  imperial  mandate 
for  his  restoration,  the  favourable  judgment  of  a  synod  held  at 
Ingelheim,^  under  Lothair's  influence,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Drogo  of  Metz,  who  had  also  presided  at  his  deposition.  His 
penitential  professions  at  Thionville  *  were  now  explained  away, 

^  HiTirm.  Aimal.  p.  482.  Grcgorovius  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  bu»- 

sappoaes  the  p<>po*B  gifts  to  have  b^n  picion  of  Sismondi,  who  says  tliat  the 

izonicallj  meant,  iii.  180.  clergy,  regarding  the  communion  as  au 

«  Ibid.;  Gfrorer,  ii.  18.  ordeal,  and  expecting  a  miracle,  did  not 

*  Hincm.  Ann.  p.  482 ;  Kegino,  p.  care  what  they  gave  the  king.  iii.  156. 
581;  Bigeb.  Qembl.  ap.  Bouquet,  vii.       •  Mabill.  Annal.  iii.  111. 
251.    Perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the       '  Muratori,  Annali,  V.  ii.  107. 
mortality  ma.y  haye  been  accommodated      '  P.  263. 

by  popular  belief  to  the  expectation  of      ^  June,  840 ;  Pertz,  Leges,  i.  374. 
a  judgment  on  peijury.  But  there  seems      ^  See  p.  263. 
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by  the  assertion  that,  in  declaring  himself  *'  unworthy"  of  hie 
see,  he  had  meant  nothing  more  than  what  was  signified  by  the 
same  word  in  the  ordinary  style  of  bishops  ;J  he  had  humbled 
himself  (he  said),  and  therefore  had  now  risen  in  greater  strengtli 
than  before^ 

After  the  battle  of  Fontenailles,  Ebbo  fled  from  Beims  in. 
fear  of  Charles  the  Bald.    He  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  ree- 
titution  by  means  of  Sergius  II. ;  but  the  pope,  overruh'ng  the  t 
ancient  canons  against  the  translation  of  bishops,  sanctioned  hk  j 
appointment  to  Hildesheim,  on  the  nomination  of  Louis  the 
German,  in  844."* 

Hincmar,  soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  arehbishoprick  of  i 
Reims,  in  845,  found  that  some  clerks,  of  whom  one  Wulfiwi  was  i 
the  most  prominent,  had  been  ordained  by  Ebbo  during  hk  \ 
second  occupation  of  the  see."  He  denied  the  validity  of  orden  J 
conferred  by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  an  intruder,  and,  on  the  i 
application  of  the  clerks  to  a  synod  held  at  Soissons,  in  853,  the  j 
case  was  investigated  by  a  commission  of  bishops,  who  declared  : 
Ebbo*s  restoration  to  have  been  uncanonical,  and  the  orders 
333  which  he  had  given  to  be  void.    Wulfad  and  his  toethren 
would  have  been  excluded  even  from  lay  commuhion,  on  the 
ground  that,  by  charging  some  members  of  the  synod  with 
having  received  their  consecration  from  Ebbo,  they  had  in- 
curred the  sentence  denounced  by  the  council  of  Elvira  against 
those  who  should  slander  bishops ;     but  at  the  request  of 
Charles  the  Bald  they  were  released  from  this  penalty.^  Hinc- 
mar,  as  being  a  party  in  the  case,  and  as  the  regularity  of  his 
own  appointment  had  been  impugned,  desired  that  the  synod's 
judgment  might  be  fortified  by  the  highest  authority,  and 
requested  Leo  IV.  to  confirm  it    The  pope  refused,  on  the 
ground  (among  other  tilings)  that  the  clerks  had  appealed  to 
Kome ;  but  Lothair,  hitherto  the  archbishop's  enemy,  interceded 
for  him,  and  Leo  sent  him  the  pall  by  which  he  was  constituted 
AD  855    P^^^^^®       Neustria.^    Benedict  III.  on  Hincmars 
application  confirmed  the  privileges  thus  bestowed  on 
liim,  and  declared  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  his 
judgment,  saving  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see ;  he  also  con- 

i  Docmnents  not  nncommonly  began  "  Hincm.  ii.  J^OC. 

or  were  Hubacribed  "  Ego  N.  indignua  «  Gone.  XUiber.  a.d.  305  ?  c.  75. 

episcopus."  p  Pertz,  Leges,  i.  416 ;  Hiird.  v.  4S-52. 

^  Hiird.  iv.  1447-1552.  q  Leo.  Ep.  22  (Patrol,  cxv.);  Flo- 

™  Flodoard,  ii.  20 ;  Annul.  Ilildesh.  doard,  iii.  2  (ib.  exxxv.).    Gfrorer,  i. 

in  Patrol,  cxli.    1241;  Hard.  v.  40;  238-240  (who,  of  course,  has  his  theory 

riincm.  ii.  305.  as  to  the  reason  of  Lothoir's  conduct). 
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fated  the  depoeition  of  Wulfad  and  his  companions,  provided 
I  |m  he  expressly  said)  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  as  they 
f  lid  been  repiesented  to  him  J   And  Nicolas,  in  863,  renewed 

kth  the  grant  to  Hincmar  and  the  judgment  as  to  tlie  clerks, 
'  1^  the  same  condition  which  had  been  stated  by  his  prede* 


Bat  three  years  later  this  pope  professed  to  have  discovered 
\  gmt  ohfairness  in  the  statements  on  which  the  appli- 
I  miioDB  to  Benedict  and  to  himself  had  been  grounded, 
and  ordered  that  Hincmar  should  either  restore  the  clerks,  or 
Aoold  submit  the  matter  to  a  council,  with  leave  for  them,  if  its 
!  jM^ment  should  be  unfavourable,  to  appeal  to  the  apostolic  see.^ 
A  second  synod  was  accordingly  held  at  Soissons.  Hincmar 
Ittoded  in  four  tracts,"  in  justification  of  Ebbo's  deposition,  of 
hoB  own  appointment,  and  of  the  proceedings  against  the  clerks 
**-4o  whose  restoration,  however,  he  professed  himself  willing  to 
eoosent,  provided  that  it  could  be  granted  without  prejudice  to 
the  laws  of  the  church.  The  council  decided  that  the  deposition 
had  been  right  in  point  of  justice,  but  that  it  might  be  reversed 
by  the  higher  law  of  mercy,  according  to  the  precedent  of  the 
Nicene  judgment  as  to  the  Novatianists,*  and  to  the  provisions  of 
the  African  church  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Donatists.^  But  334 
Nicolas,  instead  of  confirming  the  acts,  strongly  censured  the 
eonmcil  for  having  omitted  to  cancel  the  judgment  of  that  which 
had  been  held  in  853  ;  he  blamed  it  for  having  sanctioned  the 
promotion  of  Wulfad  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  see  of  Bourges* 
without  requesting  the  papal  consent ;  he  told  the  bishops  that 
they  ought  to  have  sent  him  all  the  documents  relating  to  Ebbo, 
and  that  they  must  now  do  so;  and,  in  letters  to  them,  to 
Charles,  and  to  Hincmar,  he  charged  the  archbishop  with  false- 
hood, fraud,  cunning,  and  injustice/  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  Wulfad  and  his  brethren,  exhorting  them  to  pay  due  rever- 
ence to  Hincmar.** 

'  £p.  1  (Patrol,  cxv.) ;  Hincm.  ii.  310,  proached  him  tor  using  the  paU  at  other 

855.  than  the  times  allowed  by  the  apostolic 

*  Hard.     326.  see ;  to  which  the  archbishop  replied  that 

*  Nic.  ad  Hincm.  i^.  Hard.  y.  601-2.  he  hardly  used  it  at  all,  except  at  Christ- 
■  Opera,  iL  265,  seqq.  mas  and  Easter,  and  speaks  of  it  with 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  123.  something  like  indiflterenoe.  (Hard. 
y  Vol.  i.  p.  419;  Hard,  V.  626;  Hincm.  v.  647,  667.)   Flodoard  says  that  Leo 

AnnaL  866,  p.  472.  had  granted  him  permission  to  use  the 

*  Bee  Hincm.  Anna!,  p.  472.  pall  daily,  professing  that  he  never  had 

*  Nic.  Ep.  ad  Synod,  ap.  Hard.  v.    given,  or  would  give,  the  like  privilege 
633-40 ;  ad  Hincm.  ib.  640 ;  ad  Carol,    to  any  other  person,   iii.  10. 

fl>.  648;  Gftorer.  i  495-6.   He  also  re-       »>  Hard.  v.  649. 
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The  deposition  of  Ebbo  and  the  appointment  of  his  smooessor  i 
again  came  into  question  before  a  council  assembled  from  six 
proyinces  at  Troyes  in  October  867.®  The  decision  was  in  fiivonr 
of  Hincmar ;  but  the  council  did  an  important  service  to  the 
papal  interest  by  requesting  Nicolas  to  decree  that  no  archbishop 
or  bishop  should  be  deposed  without  the  consent  of  the  apostolio 
see.*^   Hincmar  and  Nicolas  were  at  last  brought  nearer  to  eaoK  -j 
other  on  this  question  by  their  respective  dangers  from  otiier  ) 
quarters.   The  archbishop  was  afraid  of  the  influence  which 
Wulfad  had  acquired  over  Charles  the  Bald,  while  the  pope, 
who  was  now  engaged  in  a  formidable  struggle  with  the  patri- 
arch Photius  and  the  eastern  church,  was  unwilling  to  tempt  the 
Franks  to  side  with  his  opponents.   On  receiving  the  envoys 
whom  Hincmar  had  sent  to  Bome  after  the  synod  of  Troyes^  ] 
Nicolas  expressed  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and  wrote  to  .  ] 
request  that  he  and  other  learned  men  of  France  would  assiBt  in  ; 
the  controversy  with  the  Greeks.^   With  this  request  the  aioh- 
bishop  complied;  and  Nicolas  was  soon  after  suooeeded  by 
Adrian,  who  confirmed  WuLhd  in  the  see  of  Bonzges  and 
bestowed  the  pall  on  him,  but  at  the  same  time  behaved  with 
great  respect  to  Hincmar.' 

Thus  the  dispute  ended  peacefully.  But  in  the  course  of  it 
much  had  "been  done  to  infringe  on  the  independence  of  the 
835  Frankish  church.  Nicolas  claimed  that  the  Frankish  synods 
should  be  called  by  order  of  the  pope ;  that  the  parties  in  a 
cause  might  appeal  from  such -synods  to  Rome  either  before  or 
after  judgment ;  that  the  synods  should  report  to  the  pope  before 
pronouncing  their  sentence ;  that  the  bishops  who  acted  as 
judges  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  Bome  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  their  decision ;  that  the  pope  should  have  the  power 
of  annulling  all  their  acts,  so  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
begin  the  process  anew.'  Hincmar  and  his  party,  while  they 
had  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church  in  their  £Eivour,  felt  them- 
selves unable  to  struggle  against  the  complication  of  political 
interests ;  the  archbishop  found  himself  obliged  to  concede  the 
principle  of  an  appeal  to  Bome,  according  to  the  canon  of  Sar- 
dica,  although  Charlemagne  had  excluded  that  canon  from  his 
collection,  and  it  owed  its  insertion  among  the  Frank  capitu- 
laries to  the  forger  Benedict  the  Levite.^    And  the  petition  of 

«  Hiird.  V.  679,  seqq. ;  Hincra.  Annal.  xxii.  142. 
p.  475.             <J  Hard.  v.  675.  681.  '  Hard.  v.  691 ;  Gfrorer,  i.  499-502 ; 

•  Nic.  Ep.  70,  ap.  Hard.  v.  307.  seqq. ;  ii.  1-3.  «  Schrockh,  xxii.  143. 

Hincm.  Annal.  867,  pp.  475-6;  Schiockh,         Bened.  Capital,  ii.  64 ;  iii.  133.  412 
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Ihe  eoancfl  of  Troyes — suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  punishments 
lo  whicdi  Ebbo  and  others  had  been  subjected  on  account  of  their 
aete  against  Louis  the  Pious — shows  how,  under  the  idea  of 
mcming  themselyes  against  other  powers,  the  Prankish  pre- 
lates contributed  to  aggrandise  Rome  by  investing  it  with 
viiTeraal  control  in  the  character  of  general  protector  of  the 

rpT-  At  the  same  time  with  the  affair  as  to  Ebbo's  ordinations 
another  controyersy  was  going  on  between  Nicolas  and  Hincmar, 
vliich  exhibited  in  a  yet  more  striking  manner  the  nature  of  the 
aew  claims  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  papacy. 

Bothad,  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  province  of  Beims,  had 
occupied  his  see  thirty  years,  and  had  long  been  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  the  archbishop.*^  The  accounts  which  we  have  of 
the  differences  between  the  bishop  and  his  metropolitan  must  be 
receiyed  with  caution,  as  they  come  for  the  most  part  from 
Bothad,  or  from  the  Lotharingian  bishops,  who  were  hostile  to 
Hincmar  on  account  of  his  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Theut- 
berga ;  while  they  are  in  part  directly  contradicted  Jby  Hincmar 
himself.™ 

Bothad,  according  to  his  own  report,  with  the  consent  of  thirty- 
tiiree  bishops,  deposed  a  presbyter  who  had  been  caught  in  the 
act  of  unchastity.  The  man  carried  his  complaint  to  Hincmar, 
who,  after  having  imposed  on  him  a  penance  of  three  years, 
restored  him  to  his  benefice,  excommmiicated  and  imprisoned  836 
the  derk  whom  Bothad  had  put  into  it,  and  persecuted  the 
bishop  himself  for  his  share  in  the  affair."  Even  by  this  account, 
it  would  seem  that  Bothad  had  ventured  to  invade  the  rights  of 
his  metropolitan  by  holding  a  synod  independently  of  him.** 
But  in  addition  to  this,  Hincmar,  while  disclaiming  all  per- 
sonal malice  against  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  charges  him  with 
long  insubordination,  with  notorious  laxity  of  life,  and  with 
dflapidating,  selling,  or  pledging  the  property  of  his  see.^  How- 
ever their  disagreement  may  have  arisen,  Hincmar  in  861  sus- 
pended Bothad  from  his  office  until  he  should  become  obedient, 
and  threatened  him  with  deposition ;  whereupon  the  bishop 
appealed  to  Borne."! 

(Pfetiol.  xcvii) ;  GieaeL  U.  i.  63.   See       »  Eothad,  ap.  Hard.  v.  581 ;  Nio.  Ep. 
above,  pp.  149, 286.  29,  ib.  249.  «>  Gfrorer,  i.  464. 

I  Planck,  iu.  143-7 ;  GieeeL  II.  i.  197.       p  Opera,  ii.  248.  251-3. 
Schrockh,  xxii.  135.  o  Schrockh,  zxii.  144 ;  Planck,  iii. 

»  Ib.  145.  103. 
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In  the  following  year,  Bothad  appeared  at  a  synod  held  at 
Pistres/  as  if  no  censure  had  been  passed  against  him. 
'  His  presence  was  objected  to,  on  which  he  again  iqp- 
pealed  to  the  pope,  and  asked  leave  to  go  to  Borne,  which 
Charles  the  Bald  at  first  granted.  Bat  the  case  was  afterwards^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  Charles,  examined  by  a  synod  at  Soia- 
Bons,  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  when  Bothad,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  his  contumacy  in  refusing  to  appear,  *  was  sen- 
tenced to  deposition,  while  an  abbey  was  assigned  to  him  for  his 
maintenance,  and  another  person  was  appointed  to  his  see.* 
-  According  to  Hincmar,  he  was  content  with  this  arrangement, 
until  some  Lotharingian  bishops,  wishing  to  use  him  as  a  tool 
against  the  great  opponent  of  their  soyereign's  dirorce,  persuaded 
him  to  resume  his  appeal  to  the  pope.^  Bothad's  own  statemmt 
is,  that  Hincmar,  having  got  possession  of  a  letter  in  idiioh  he 
requested  a  continuance  of  support  from  some  bishops  who  had 
befriended  him  at  Pistres,  wrongly  represented  this  as  an  aban- 
donment of  his  appeal,  and  a  reference  of  his  cause  to  those 
Erankish  bishops.^ 

Hincmar  and  the  prelates  who  had  met  at  Soiasou^  by  way  of 
obviating  the  pope's  objections  to  their  proceedings,  requested 
Nicolas  to  confirm  their  acts,  while,  in  excuse  for  their  disregard 
of  Bothad's  appeal,  they  alleged  that  the  old  imperial  laws  for^ 
bade  such  cases  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  Nicolas 
837  had  received  representations  of  the  afiair  from  the  bishops  of 
Lotharingia,  and  replied  by  censuring  the  synod  very  strongly 
for  the  insult  which  it  had  offered  to  St.  Peter  by  presuming  to 
judge  a  matter  in  which  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  Borne.'  In 
consequence  of  that  appeal,  he  declared  its  judgment  to  be  null. 
Temporal  laws,  he  said,  are  good  against  heretics  and  tyrants, 
but  are  of  no  force  when  they  clash  with  the  rights  of  the 
church.7  He  tells  the  members  of  the  assembly  that  they  must 
either  restore  Bothad  to  his  see,  or  within  thirty  days  send  deputies 
to  assert  their  cause  against  him  before  the  apostolical  tribunal.' 
With  his  usual  skill,  be  assumes  the  character  of  a  general  guar- 
dian of  the  church  by  remarking  that  the  same  evil  which  had 
happened  to  Bothad  might  befall  any  one  of  themselves,  and  he 

'  Near  Pont  de  TArche,  on  the  Seine,  enaia  in  the  heading  of  Nic.  Bp.  32. 

■  Hincm.  Annal.  862-3,  Opera  ii.  249.  Hefele,  iv.  247.        »  Opera,  ii.  249. 
Gfrorer  (ii.  465)  and  others  suppose  the       "  Rothad.  Lihellus,  ap.  Hard.  v.  580. 

sentence  to  have  been  passed  by  a  synod  See  Planck,  iii.  104. 
at  Senlis,  in  863 ;  but  this  arises  from  a       *  Ep.  32,  ap.  Hard.  v.  254,  seqq. 
mistake  of  SilvanectensU  for  Suesaiani'       ^  lb.  256,  a.  *  lb.  257-tf. 
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points  OQt  the  chair  of  St  Peter  as  the  reftige  for  bishops 
oppressed  by  their  metropolitans/  At  the  same  time  Nicolas 
wrote  to  Hincmar  in  terms  of  severe  censure.^  He  tells  him 
that,  if  fiothad  had  not  appealed,  he  must  himself  have  inquired 
into  the  matter — a  claim  of  right  to  interfere  which  had  not 
before  been  advanced  by  Eome.*^  He  asked  with  what  consis- 
tency Hincmar  could  apply  to  the  Boman  see  for  a  confirmation 
of  Ids  privileges  as  metropolitan,  or  how  he  could  attach  any 
yalne  to  privileges  derived  from  Rome,  while  he  did  all  that  he 
could  to  lessen  its  authority ;  and,  as  the  first  letter  received  no 
answer,  the  pope  wrote  again,  telling  the  archbishop  that  within 
thirty  days  he  must  either  reinstate  Bothad  or  send  him  and 
some  representatives  of  his  accusers  to  Home,  on  pain  of  being 
interdicted  from  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  until  he  should 
comply,*  He  also  wrote  to  Bothad,  encouraging  him  to  perse- 
vere in  his  appeal  unless  he  were  conscious  of  having  a  bad 
cause  and,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  Charles  and 
his  queen,  who  entreated  him  to  let  the  matter  rest,  he  desired 
the  king  to  send  Bothad  to  Borne.'  The  second  letter  to  Hinc- 
mar, and  two  which  followed  it,  remained  unanswered;  and 
Nicolas  then  wrote  a  fifth,  but  in  a  milder  tone,  as  he  was  afraid 
to  drive  the  archbishop  to  extremities,  lest  he  should  join  the 
party  of  Gunther.' 

In  the  beginning  of  864,  Bothad  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
Roma  Hincmar  also  sent  two  envoys — not,  he  said,  as  accusers, 
but  in  order  to  justify  his  own  proceedings.**  They  carried  with 
them  a  letter  of  great  length,*  in  which,  with  profuse  expressions  333 
of  humility  and  reverence  towards  the  apostolic  see,  he  admits 
the  right  of  appeal  as  sanctioned  by  the  Sardican  canon,  but 
says  that,  according  to  the  African  canons  and  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  Bothad,  by  referring  the  case  to  judges  of  his  own  choosing, 
had  foregone  the  right  of  carrying  it  to  any  other  tribunal.^  He 
tells  the  pope  that  Bothad  had  for  many  years  been  unruly  and 
had  treated  all  remonstrances  with  contempt,  so  that  he  himself 
had  incurred  much  obloquy  for  allowing  a  man  so  notoriously 
unfit  and  incorrigible  to  retain  the  episcopal  oflSce.™  He  dwells 
much  on  the  necessity  that  bishops  should  obey  their  metro- 

*  Compare  the  letters  to  Charles  and  »  Opera,  il.  244,  seqq.  Hincmar  says 
Hincmar,  Hard.     248,  257.  tliat  the  ppe  appears  to  be  troubled  by 

*  Ep.  28.  •  Planck,  ill.  114-7.    his  muUiloquium ;  but  he  goes  on  to  al- 

*  Ep.  29.  •  Epp.  33-4.  lege  St.  Augustine  on  behalf  of  it  (247). 
'  Epp.  30, 35.      »  Gfrorer,  i.  471.       and  he  certainly  does  not  correct  it. 

«»  Oiwra,  u.  247.  ^  lb.  248,  251.  »  lb.  248. 
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politans,  and  endeavours  very  earnestly  to  obtain  the  pope's 
confirmation  of  his  past  proceedings,  assuring  him  that  Bothad 
shall  be  well  provided  for." 

Hincmar's  envoys  were  detained  on  the  way  by  the  emperor 
Louis,  but  the  letter  was  sent  onwards  and  reached  the  pope.® 
Eothad  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Bome,  and,  six  months  after 
his  arrival,  presented  a  statement  of  his  case.P  On  Christmas- 
eve,  three  months  later,  Nicolas  ascended  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary  Major,  and  made  a  speech  on  the  subject  Even  if  Hinc- 
mar's  story  were  true,  he  said,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
Eothad,  after  he  had  appealed  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  transfer 
his  cause  to  an  inferior  tribunal ;  since  Kothad  professed  himself 
willing  to  meet  all  charges,  and  since  no  accuser  had  appeared 
Jan.  21,  against  him,  the  pope  declared  him  to  be  worthy  of 
restoration  ;^  and,  after  having  waited  until  the  feast  of 
St.  Agnes,  he  publicly  nivested  the  bishop  with  pontifical  robes, 
and  desired  him  to  officiate  at  mass  before  him.' 

As  Bothad  maintained  that  he  had  never  abaiidoned  his 
appeal,  and  as  his  accusers  had  sufiered  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
fault, the  proceedings  of  Nicolas  thus  far  might  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  Sardican  canon,  which  suspended  the  execution  of 
sentence  against  a  bishop  until  the  pope  should  have  submitted 
the  cause  to  a  fresh  examination ;  and  Hincmar  had  failed  in 
the  observance  of  that  canon  by  appointing  another  bishop  to 
Soissons."  But,  in  letters  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  the 
pope  gave  vent  to  some  startling  novelties — that  the  decretals  of 
339  his  predecessors  had  been  violated ;  that  the  deposition  of  Bothad 
was  invalid,  because  the  council  which  had  pronounced  it  was 
held  without  the  apostolic  permission,  and,  further,  because  the 
deposition  of  a  bishop  was  one  of  those  "  greater  judgments " 
which  belong  to  the  apostolic  chair  alone.*  He  required  Hinc- 
mar, under  pain  of  perpetual  deposition,  either  at  once  to  restore 
Bothad  unconditionally,  or  to  reinstate  him  for  the  time,  and  to 
appear  at  Bome  for  the  further  trial  of  the  question.'* 

Nicolas  had  originally  stood  on  the  Sardican  canon,  but  he 
now  took  very  different  ground  ;  and  the  change  was  the  more 
striking,  because  the  new  principles  which  he  advanced  were 

»  Oi)cra,  ii.  258-9;  Planck,  iii.  117-  *  Ad  Cler.  et  Pleb.  Eccl.  Rom.  ap. 

120.  Hard.  v.  584 ;  ad  Carol.  Calv.  ib.  585; 

"  Hincm.  Annal.  864,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  ad  Hincmar,  ib.  588;    ad  Universo* 

465.                       p  Hard.  v.  579.  Episcopos  GallisB,  ib.  590,  593 ;  Planck^ 

<i  Ib.  583-4.          '  Anastas.  322.  iii.  127-8. 

•  rianck,  iii.  122-5;  GieselerJI.i.  196.  "  Hard.  v.  588-590. 
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really  unnecessary  to  his  canse*   These  principles  were  derived 
from  the  pretended  decretals  of  Isidore,  which  are  for  the  first 
time  mentioned  as  being  known  at  Bome  in  the  letter  of  Nicolas 
to  the  French  bishops  J  In  860,  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,*  had  written  a  letter  in  which 
he  hinted  a  reference  to  them  by  saying  that  pope  Melchiades,  the 
contemporary  of  Constantino,  was  reported  to  have  laid  down  that 
no  bishop  could  be  deposed  without  the  pope's  consent ;  and  the 
abbot  had  requested  that  Nicolas  would  send  a  copy  of  the 
decretal  as  preserved  at  Rome.*   From  the  pope's  silence  as  to 
this  point  in  his  answer,^  it  is  inferred  that  he  then  knew  no- 
thing of  the  forged  collection ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  863, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  decretals  of  Siricius  as  the  oldest  that  were 
known.''  But  now — only  one  year  later — he  is  found  citing  those 
of  the  Isidorian  collection :  and  when  some  of  the  French  bishops 
expressed  a  doubt  respecting  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  in  the  code  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  he  answered  that  on 
the  same  ground  they  might  suspect  the  decretals  of  Gregory 
and  other  popes  later  than  Dionysius — nay,  they  might  even 
Bugpect  the  canonical  Scriptures  ;  that  there  were  genuine 
decretals  preserved  elsewhere;  that,  as  Innocent  had  ordered 
all  the  canonical  books  to  be  received,  so  had  Leo  ordered  the 
reception  of  all  papal  decretals ;  that  they  themselves  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  these  epistles  when  favourable  to  their  own 
interest,  and  questioned  them  only  when  the  object  was  to  in- 
jure the  rights  of  the  apostolical  see.^    It  would  seem,  therefore,  340 
that  Nicolas  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  forged  decretals 
during  Eothad's  stay  at  Eome — most  probably  by  Itothad  him- 
self.*   That  the  bishop  of  Soissons  was  privy  to  the  forgery, 
appears  likely  from  the  facts  that  he  was  already  a  bishop  when 
it  was  executed,  and  that  he  was  connected  with  the  party  from 
which  it  emanated.'   But  we  need  not  suppose  that  Nicolas 
knowingly  adopted  an  imposture.    The  principles  of  the  decre- 
tals had  been  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  age  ;  on  receiving  the 
forgeries,  the  pope  recognised  in  them  his  own  ideal  of  ecclesi- 
^ical  polity,  and  he  welcomed  them  as  affording  a  historical 
foundation  for  it.    We  may  therefore,  (in  charity  at  least), 

•  Planck,  iii.  130.  •  Ep.  130  (Patrol,  cxix.).  Mans!  dates 

>  Schrockh,  xxii.  152-4 ;  Gfrorer,  i.  the  letter  in  858. 

^78-9.  Baroniua  (865.  7),  against  all  »»  Ep..l.  Patrol,  cxix. 

^^e^Bon,  contends  that  the  decretals  on  •  Ep.  32,  ib. ;  Gfrorer,  i.  462-3. 

J^^bksh  Nicolas  relied  were  not  the  forged  *  Har<l.  v.  502-3 ;  Planck,  iii.  132-4 ; 

^it  the  genuine  ones.   See  Pagi  in  loo.,  Gfrorer,  i.  479-480.     •  Hinschius,  207, 

^nd  Planck,  iu.  135-7.      »  See  p.  286.  '  Gfrorer,  i.  483-5. 
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acquit  him  of  oonsdcnis  f»nd  in  this  ntatteri  alihongh  sometiiiiig 
of  criminality  will  still  attach  to  the  care  with  which  he  seems 
to  have  aToided  all  examination  of  their  genninenesB^  and  to  the  - 
eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed  these  pretended  antiqiiitiefl^ 
coming  from  a  foreign  coontry,  in  disregard  of  the  obrions  con-  ] 
sideration  that^  if  genuine,  they  must  have  all  along  been  known  j 
in  his  own  city. 

Hincmar  made  no  farther  active  opposition^  bat  acqoiesoed  in 
the  restitution  of  Bothad,  altiioogh  in  his  chronicle  the  time 
he  speaks  of  it  as  effected  by  might  in  defiance  of  rvle^  and 
argues  tiiat  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Sardican  canon.  The  ^ 
act  was  performed  by  Arsenias,  daring  the  mission  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Lothaif^s  mai^ 
liages,^  and  Bothad  appears  to  haye  died  soon  after,  in  fhe 
beginning  of  Adrian's  pontificate.' 

lY.  If  eyen  Nicolas  had  found  Hincmar  a  dangeroos  aataig- 
onist^  Adrian  was  altogether  unequal  to  contend  with  him. 

On  the  death  of  Lothair  in  869,  Charles  the  Bald  mmediatety  \ 
seized  his  dominions.  Adrian  felt  that,  after  the  part  which  his 
predecessor  and  he  himself  had  taken  to  make  the  wodd  regard 
the  papal  see  as  the  general  yindicator  of  justice,  he  was  bonnd 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  nearer  heirs — ^the  emperor  Loan, 
and  his  uncle  the  king  of  Germany.^  He  therefore  wrote  in 
8^1  terms  of  strong  remonstrance  to  Charles,  to  the  nobles  of  Lotha- 
ringia,  and  to  the  Neustrian  bishops;"'  he  sent  enyoys  who, 
during  the  performance  of  Divine  service  at  St.  Denys,  threat- 
ened the  wrath  of  St  Peter  against  the  king ;  he  wrote  to  Hinc- 
mar, blaming  him  for  his  supineness,  desiring  him  to  oppose  his 
sovereign's  ambitious  projects,  and  charging  him,  if  Charles 
should  persist  in  them,  to  avoid  his  communion ;  ^  and,  as  his 
letters  received  no  answer,  he  wrote  again,  threatening,  appar- 
ently in  imitation  of  Gregory  IV.,  to  go  into  France  in  person 
for  the  redress  of  the  wrong  which  had  been  attempted.® 

K  See  Flanck.  in.  135-7 ;  Gioscl.  II.  i.  (Patrol,  cxrx.,  Pr»f.  xii.)  seems  also  a 

185;  Gfrorer.  i.  483-4;  and  Dean  Mil-  failure. 

man,  ii.  808,  who  seenia  to  think  tlie       ^  *•  Non  regulariter  scd  potentialitcr.** 

pope's  share  in  the  matter  even  worse  Hincm.  Anual.  805,  p.  468. 
than  that  of  the  forger.    I  do  not  see       »  P.  327. 
that  Walter  (187)  improves  the  case  by       J  Anast.  259  ;  Gfriirer,  i  485. 
saying  tliat  Nicolas  knew  the  decretals       *  Schriickh,  xxii.  1(59 ;  Planck,  iii. 

only  through  extracts  pre8<«nted  to  him  153.  ■  Hard.  v.  707,  scqq. 

by  French  bishops,  or  even  that  lie  never  »  Hadr.  Ep.  21 ;  Hincm.  Opera,  ii.  690* 
of  himself  referrc<l  to  them ;  and  Den-       ®  Ep.  22  ad  Proceres  Regui ;  Gfrorer. 

zmgcr's  attempt  to  vindicate  the  pope  ii.  30,  35. 
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In  the  mean  time  Hincmar  had  placed  the  crown  of  Lotha- 
ringia  on  the  head  of  Charles  p  who  by  the  partition  of  Sept.  9, 
Mensen  had  made  an  accommodation  with  Louis  of 
Germany,  and  consequently  felt  himself  independent  of  the 
pc^.   The  archbishop  took  no  notice  of  Adrian's  first  communi- 
cation; but  he  returned  a  remarkable  answer  to  the  second.** 
He  disclaimed  all  judgment  of  the  political  question  as  to  in- 
heritance ;  his  king,  he  says,  had  required  his  obedience,  and  he 
had  felt  himself  bound  to  obey.    He  complains  of  it  as  a  novel 
hardship  that  he  should  be  required  to  avoid  the  communion  of 
Charles :  for  the  Lotharingian  bishops  had  not  been  obliged  to 
fareak  off  communion  with  their  late  sovereign,  although  he 
lived  in  adultery;  the  popes  themselves  had  not  broken  off 
oommunion  with  princes  who  were  guilty  of  crimes,  or  even  of 
heresy;  and  Charles  had  not  been  convicted  of  any  breach 
of  faith  which  could  warrant  his  bishops  in  refusing  to  commu- 
nicate with  him/ 

But  the  most  striking  part  of  the  letter  was  where  Hincmar 
professed  to  report  the  language  held  by  the  nobles  of  Lotha- 
,    ringia— a  significant  hint  of  his  own  opinion,  and  of  the  reception 
i  -which  the  pope  might  expect  if  he  were  to  carry  out  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  had  commenced.    He  tells  Adrian  that  they 
contrast  his  tone  towards  Cliarles  with  the  submissiveness  of 
former  popes  towards  Pipin  and  Cliarlemagne ;  they  recall  to 
mind  the  indignities  wliich  Gregory  IV.  had  brought  on  himself 
by  his  interference  in  Frankish  affairs ;  they  loudly  blame  the 
pope  for  meddling  with  politics,  and  for  pretending  to  impose  a 
sovereign  on  them  ;  they  wish  him  to  keep  to  his  o>vn  affairs  as 
his  predecessors  had  done,  and  to  defend  them  by  his  prayers  312 
and  by  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  from  the  Normans  and  their 
other  enemies;  they  declare  that  a  bishop  who  utters  unjust 
excommunications,  instead  of  excluding  the  objects  of  them  from 
eternal  life,  only  forfeits  his  own  power  of  binding." 

The  pope  was  greatly  incensed.  He  countenanced  a  rebellion 
raised  against  Charles  by  one  of  his  sons,  Carloman,  who  had 
been  ordained  a  deacon;  he  forbade  the  French  bishops  to 
excommunicate  the  rebel  prince  when  their  sovereign  required 

^  See  Hinom.  Arnial.  869,  pp.  483-5  ;  tion  of  Frank  sovereigns.  See  vol.  i.  p. 

and  Ftrrtz,  Leges,  i.  512-5.    It  is  on  tliis  510. 

occa«on  that  tlie  first  mention  occurs  of  «»  Opom,  ii.  689,  scqq.    See  Baron, 

the  chriam  sent  from  heaven  for  tho  870.  21,  se(iq. 

baptiiou  of  Clovia,  as  used  in  the  unc-  '  Pp.  691.  694.           •  Pp.  694-6. 
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ihem  to  do  so.^  But  Hincmar  and  his  brethien,  in  debate  of 
this,  pronounced  sentence  of  degradation  and  ezoommnnicatioii 
.  against  Carloman,"^  who,  on  being  taken,  was  condemndd  to 
deathy  but  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  and  received  the 
abbey  of  Eptemach  from  the  charity  of  Louis  the  German.* 
And  Adrian,  after  having  committed  himself  by  threats  and 
denunciations  in  a  style  exaggerated  from  that  of  Nicolas^ 
found  himself  obliged  to  let  these  acts  of  defiance  pass  without 
taking  any  further  measures  against  those  who  were  oonoemed 
in  them, 

y.  A  yet  more  remarkable  colUsion  arose  out  of  the  conduct 
of  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  The  archbishop  of  Beims  had  in 
858  obtained  the  see  of  Laon  for  his  nephew  and  namesake,  who 
is  described  as  entirely  dependent  on  him  for  the  means  of  sab- 
sistence ;  7  but  he  soon  found  reason  to  repent  of  this  stepy  which 
appears,  from  the  younger  Hincmar*s  character,  to  have  been 
prompted  by  family  or  political  considerations  rather  than  hy  a 
regard  for  the  benefit  of  the  churoL'  The  bishop  of  Laon 
received  from  Charles  the  Bald  a  distant  abbey  and  an  offUse  at 
court.  For  these  preferments  he  neglected  his  diocese;  he* 
made  himself  odious  both  to  clergy  and  to  laity  by  his  exactions ; 
and  he  treated  his  uncle's  authority  as  metropditan  with  con- 
tempt.* Li  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  long,  he 
was  tried  before  a  secular  court  in  868  ;  he  was  deprived  of  his 
civil  office,  and  the  income  of  his  see  was  confiscated.^  On  this 
occasion,  the  elder  Hincmar,  considering  that  the  cause  of  the 
church  was  involved,  forgot  his  private  grounds  for  dissatis&c- 
848  tion  with  his  kinsman's  conduct,  and  came  to  the  bishop's  support. 
In  a  letter  to  Charles^  (in  which,  among  other  authorities^  he 
cites  some  of  the  forged  decretals),"^  he  declared  that  bishops 
were  amenable  to  no  other  judgment  than  that  of  their  own 
order;  that  the  trial  of  a  bishop  by  a  secular  tribunal  was 
contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church,  to  those  of  the 
Koman  emperors,  and  to  the  example  of  the  king's  predecessors; 
that  it  was  a  sign  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  that 

<  Hadr.  Epp.  25-7 ;  Planck,  iil.  170.  Hincmar  attempts  to  clear  himself  from 

«  Hincm.  li.  353-4 ;  Flodoard,  iii.  18.  a  charge  of  nepotiam  (Opera,  ii.  638). 

*  Regino,  Ann.  870  (Pertz,  i.  583);  Bnronius,  in  his  dislike  of  the  uncle, 

Planck,  iii.  173.  even  ventures  to  justify  the  nephew, 

y  Pa«,d.  xiv.  210;  Hard.       1300  ;  871.90-1;  878.29. 
Ilibt.  Litt.  V.  542.  •  Hincm.  ii.  393-5.  584.  597-8. 

■  The  nephew  was  probably  under       *  Hincm.  Annal.  868,  p.  480. 
the  canonical  age  (Hist.  Litt.  v.  522).       «  Opera,  ii.  216-233.        *  P.  227, 
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Toyalty  is  dependent  on  the  episcopal  unction,  and  is  forfeited 
by  violation  of  the  engagements  contracted  at  receiving  it.*  At 
the  diet  of  Pistres,  in  868,  the  archbishop  maintained  his  nephew's 
interest,  and  the  younger  Hincmar,  on  entreating  the  king's 
foi^veness,  recovered  the  revenues  of  his  see/ 

But  fresh  disagreements  very  soon  broke  out  between  the 
kinsmen,^  and  the  bishop  of  Laon  involved  himself  in  further 
troubles  by  the  violence  which  he  used  in  ejecting  a  nobleman 
who  was  one  of  the  tenants  of  his  church.^  The  king,  after 
citing  him  to  appear,  and  receiving  a  refusal,  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested,  whereupon  he  took  refuge  in  a  church  and  placed 
himself  beside  the  altar.*  In  April  809  he  appeared  before  a 
synod  at  Verberie ;  but  he  declined  its  judgment^  appealed  to 
the  pope,  and  desired  leave  to  proceed  to  Kome  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  appeal  The  permission  was  refused,  and  he  was 
committed  to  prison.  Before  setting  out  for  Verberie,  he  had 
charged  his  clergy,  in  case  of  his  detention,  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  all  divine  oflSces,  including  even  baptism,  penance, 
the  viaticum  of  the  dying,  and  the  rites  of  burial,  until  he  should 
return,  or  the  pope  should  release  them  from  the  injunction.^ 
The  clergy,  in  great  perplexity  and  distress,  now  applied  to  the 
archbishop  of  Reims  for  direction  in  the  matter.  Hincmar  by 
letter  desired  his  nephew  to  recall  the  interdict ;  on  his  refusal, 
he  cancelled  it  by  his  own  authority  as  metropolitan,  and  pro- 
duced ancient  authorities  to  assure  tlie  clergy  that,  as  their 
bishop's  "  excommunication  "  was  irregular  and  groundless,  they 
were  not  bound  to  obey  it™ 

About  the  time  of  Charles's  coronation  in  Lotharingia,  the 
bishop  of  Laon  was  set  at  liberty,  his  case  being  referred  to  a 
future  synod.  He  forthwith  renewed  his  assaults  on  his  uncle, 
whom  he  denounced  as  the  author  of  his  late  imprisonment;'' 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebel  Carloman ;  and  he  sent  forth  344: 
a  letter  in  which  he  asserted  for  all  bishops  a  right  of  appeaUng 
to  Bome — not  against  a  sentence  of  their  brethren  (which  was 
the  only  kind  of  appeal  hitherto  claimed),  but  in  bar  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  local  synods.^  For  this  claim  he  alleged  the 
authority  of  the  forged  decretals.  The  archbishop  replied,  not 
by  denying  the  genuineness  of  these  documents — which,  how- 

•  Pp.  221-3.  ^  Hincm.  ii.  510-4. 

«'  Hincm.  Annal.  86S;  Gfrorer,  Karol.       "  lb.  501,  507,  599;  Hard.  v.  1361, 

ii  67.  Boqq.,  1377. 

»  Hincm.  iL  334.     ^     ^  lb.  601-3.       •  Gfrorer.  ii.  71. 

«  Hincm.  Ann.  869,  p.  480.  °  The  letter  is  in  Hincm.  ii.  604. 
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ever,  he  may  have  suspected  it  ^  he  was  not,  after  his  own  use 
of  them,  at  liberty  to  impugn — but  by  maintaining  that^  as  they 
had  been  issued  on  particular  occasions,  their  application  was 
limited  to  the  circumstances  which  called  them  forth ;  that  they 
were  valid  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  agreeable  to  the  eccle- 
siastical canons,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  superseded  by 
the  determinations  of  councils  later  than  their  professed  date.^ 
Such  a  view  of  the  decretals  was  evidently  even  more  prejudicial 
to  the  new  Iloman  claims  than  an  assertion  of  their  spuiiousnesa 
would  have  been. 

While  Charles  was  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  Lotharingia, 
the  case  of  the  younger  Hincmar  was  postponed.  But  he  was 
brought  before  synods  at  Grondreville  and  Attigny  in  870,  and 
pamphlets  were  exchanged  between  him  and  his  uncle— one,  by 
the  archbishop,  extending  to  great  length,  and  divided  into  fifty- 
five  chapters.'  At  Attigny  the  bishop  of  Laon  submitted  to 
swear  obedience  to  tlie  authority  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his 
metropolitan ;  and,  after  having  in  vain  renewed  his  request  for 
leave  to  go  to  Kome,  he  asked  for  a  trial  by  secular  judges,  wlio 
pronounced  a  decision  in  liis  favour."  The  elder  ELincmar  was 
indignant,  both  because  his  nephew  had  ali^ndoned  the  clerical 
privileges,  in  submitting  to  a  lay  tribunal,  and  on  account  of  the 
result  of  the  trial. 

The  bishop  was  again  brought  before  a  synod  which  met  at 
Doucy,  near  Mousson,  on  the  Maas,*  in  August  871,  when  fresh 
misdemeanours  were  laid  to  his  cliarge — that  he  had  made  away 
with  the  property  of  his  see,  that  he  had  sided  with  Carloman, 
had  refused  to  sign  the  excommunication  uttered  against  the 
rebel,  and  had  slandered  Charles  to  the  pope.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  third  summons  that  the  accused  condescended  to 
appear.**  He  charged  the  king  with  having  invaded  his  dignity ; 
the  archbishop  of  lieims  with  having  caused  his  imprisonment : 
and  on  these  grounds  he  refused  to  be  judged  by  them.  Charles 
8^15  repelled  the  charges  against  himself,  and  joined  with  the  nobles 
who  were  present  in  swearing  that  the  imputa,tion  against  the 
archbishop  was  false.*  In  reply  to  his  claim  of  a  right  to  appeal 
to  Eg  me,  the  bishop  was  reminded  of  the  canons  which  ordered 
that  every  cause  should  be  terminated  in  the  country  where  it 

1'  Tlirtt  In*  (lid  so  is  clear  from  ii.  477.  VII.  22,  seqq. 

*»  OjM'ra,  ii.  41i),  4r>l-2,  4S2 ;  Giesol.  ^  A  tlilierent  place  from  Toucy,  mcn- 

II.  i.  m>-S.            '  OiK'm,  ii.883-.VJ5.  tioncMl  »t  p.  320.    8eo  liefele.  iv.  477. 

"  OiKjw,  ii.  410;  Hiucm.  Animl.  870,  "  llaixi.  v.  1301. 

]).  487.    On  theao  mattow,  see  De  Murca,  »  Hard.  v.  1308. 
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ttose,  and  was  told  that  he  could  not  appeal  until  after  a  trial 
by  the  bishops  of  his  own  province.    Notwithstanding  his  per- 
sistence in  refusing  to  answer,  the  synod  proceeded  to  examine 
the  matter ;  and  the  elder  Hincmar,  after  having  collected  the 
opimons  of  the  members,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition 
agminst  his  nephew,  reserving  only  such  a  power  of  appeal  as 
was  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Sardica.y    The  synod  then 
mate  to  the  pope,  stating  the  grounds  of  their  judgment,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that,  in  consideration  of  the  bishop's  incorri- 
gible misconduct,  he  would  confirm  the  sentence.    They  limit 
the  right  of  appealing  agreeably  to  the  Sardican  canon,  and 
desire  that,  if  the  pope  should  entertain  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  he  would  commit  the  further  trial  of  the 
cause  to  bishops  of  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  would  send 
envoys  to  sit  with  the  local  bishops  for  the  purpose ;  and  they 
beg  that  in  any  case  he  would  not  restore  Hincmar  to  his  see 
without  a  provincial  inquiry,  but  would  proceed  according  to 
the  canons.' 

Adrian  replied  in  a  very  lofty  tone.  He  censured  the  synod 
for  having  ventured  to  depose  the  accused  without  regard  to  his 
appeal,  and  charged  them  to  send  him  to  Eome,  with  some  of 
their  own  number,  in  order  to  a  fresh  inquiry.'  The  answer 
of  the  Frankish  bishops  was  firm  and  decided.  They  professed 
that  they  could  only  account  for  Adrian's  letter  by  supposing 
that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  he  had  been  unable 
to  read  the  whole  of  the  documents  which  they  had  sent  to  him ;  • 
they  justified  their  proceedings,  and  declared  that,  if  the  pope 
should  persist  in  the  course  which  he  had  indicated,  they  were 
resolved  to  stand  on  the  rights  of  their  national  church.^ 

Adrian's  letter  to  the  synod  had  been  accompanied  by  one  in 
a  like  strain  addressed  to  Charles,  who  was  greatly  provoked  by 
it,  and  employed  the  elder  Hincmar  to  reply.  The  archbishop 
executed  his  task  with  hearty  zeal.*^  Charles,  in  whose  name 
the  letter  was  written,  is  made  to  tell  the  pope  that  the  language 
which  he  had  held  was  improper  to  be  used  towards  a  king,  and 
unbecoming  the  modesty  of  a  bishop,  and  desires  him  to  content 
himself  with  writing  as  his  predecessors  had  written  to  former  346 
sovereigns  of  France.^  For  a  pope  to  speak  of  "ordering"  a 
king  is  said  to  be  a  new  and  imexampled  audacity.®   It  is  denied 

7  Hard.  v.  1311-7.   For  the  Sardican       »>  Hard.  v.  1318-20 ;  Gfrorer,  Karol. 
canon,  see  vol.  i.  p.  316.  ii.  85.  •  Hincm.  ii.  701,  seqq. 

«  HaitL  V.  1318-1323.       •  Ep.  28.         •»  Pp.  702-4.  •  Pp.  706-7. 
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tliat  Adrian  was  entitled  to  evoke  the  case  of  the  younger 
Hincmar  to  Rome  for  trial.  The  privileges  of  St.  Peter  depend 
on  the  exercise  of  justice;  the  king  will  not  violate  the  princi- 
ples of  Scripture  and  of  the  church  by  interposing  to  defeat 
justice  in  a  case  where  the  oflTences  of  the  accused  are  so  many 
and  so  clear/  He  declines  with  indignation  the  office  which 
the  pope  would  impose  on  him  by  desiring  him  to  guard  the 
I)roperty  of  the  see  of  Laon;  the  kings  of  the  Franks  had 
hitherto  been  reckoned  lords  of  the  earth — not  deputies*  or 
bailiffs  of  bishops.  He  threatens,  if  the  matter  cannot  be  ended 
at  home,  to  go  to  Eome  and  maintain  the  rightfulness  of  his 
proceedings.^  The  pope  had  spoken  of  decrees ;  but  any  decree 
which  would  affect  to  bind  a  sovereign  must  have  been  vomited 
fortli  from  hell.*  The  letter  concludes  by  declaring  the  king's 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  known  rules  of  Scripture,  tradition^ 
and  the  canons,  while  he  is  determined  to  reject  anything 
which  may  have  been  compiled  or  forged  to  the  contrary  by  any 
person  " — the  plainest  intimation  that  had  as  yet  been  given  of 
Hincmar  s  opinion  as  to  the  Isidorian  decretals.*^ 

Adrian  again  felt  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake  in  advanc- 
ing pretensions  which  were  thus  contested  ;  and  a  league  which 
had  just  been  concluded  between  Louis  the  German  and  his 
nephew  the  emperor  contributed  to  alarm  the  pope  as  to  the 
consequences  which  might  follow  from  a  breach  with  the  king 
of  Neustria."*  He  therefore  wrote  again  to  Charles,  exchanging 
his  imperious  tone  for  one  of  sootliing  and  flattery.**  After  some 
slight  allusions  to  the  style  of  the  king's  letter,  he  proceeds  (as 
he  says)  "  to  pour  in  the  oil  of  consolation  and  the  ointment  of 
holy  love."  He  begs  that  he  may  not  be  held  accountable  for 
any  expressions  which  might  have  seemed  harsh  in  lus  former 
letters;**  and,  knowing  the  intensity  of  the  king's  desire  for 
additional  territory  and  power,  he  volunteers  an  assurance  that, 
if  he  should  live  to  see  a  vacancy  in  the  empire,  no  other  candi- 
date than  Charles  shall  with  liis  consent  be  raised  to  it.  The 
case  of  the  bishop  of  Laon  is  treated  as  of  inferior  moment ; 
2^17  the  pope  still  desires  that  he  may  be  sent  to  l\ome,  but  promises 
tliat  he  shall  not  be  restored  unless  a  full  inquiry  shall  have 
shown  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  that  this  inquiry  shall  be 


'  Pp.  700-714. 

«  *•  Viccilomiiii."    Sco  p.  200. 
J'  r.  715.    Gfrorer  (ii.  87)  regards 
this  as  a  threat  of  leading  an  army  to 


Kome,  but  the  context  is  against  suoli 
an  interpretation.         *  P.  709. 

^  P.  716.  »  (ifrorer,  ii,  87. 

°  Ep.  33  ;  Hard.  v.  726.     °  lb.  7:i7. 
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held  in  France.^  Adrian  did  not  live  to  receive  an  answer  to 
this  letter ;  and  Hincmar  the  younger  was  kept  in  prison  until, 
by  taking  part  in  fresh  intrigues,  he  exposed  himself  to  a  severer 
punishment.^ 

Adrian's  conduct  in  this  afiair  had  been  alike  imprudent  and 
unfortunate.  The  French  bishops  had  set  aside  the  false  decre- 
tals ;  they  had  insisted  on  confining  the  papal  right  as  to  appeals 
within  the  limits  which  had  been  defined  by  the  coimcil  of  Sar- 
dica;  they  had  denied  that  the  examination  of  all  weightier 
causes  belonged  to  the  pope  alone ;  they  had  denied  that  he 
had  the  right  of  evoking  a  cause  to  Eome  before  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  national  synod,  and  would  only 
allow  him  the  power  of  remitting  it,  after  such  judgment,  to  be 
again  examined  by  the  bishops  of  the  country  in  which  it  arose ; 
and  his  lofty  pretensions  had  ended  in  a  humiliating  concession.' 
Yet  the  Roman  see  had  gained  something.,  Hincmar,  in  all  his 
opposition  to  the  Boman  claims,  carefully  mixes  up  professions 
of  high  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  chair ;  his 
objections  to  the  Isidorian  principles,  being  addressed  to  his 
nephew,  were  not  likely  to  become  much  known  at  Rome,  while, 
as  he  had  not  openly  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  decretals, 
the  popes  might  henceforth  cite  them  with  greater  confidence ; 
and  a  feeling  that  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  useful  to  the 
church  restrained  him  in  the  midst  of  his  opposition  to  it  Both 
bishops  and  princes  now  saw  in  the  papacy  something  which 
they  might  use  to  their  advantage ;  and  the  real  benefit  of  all 
applications  to  Rome  for  aid  was  sure  to  redound  to  the  Roman 
see  itself.* 

The  circumstances  of  John  Vin.'8  election  as  the  successor 
of  Adrian  are  unknown ;  but  he  appears  to  have  be-  ^  ^ 
longed  to  the  Frankish  party  among  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  emperor  consented  to 
liis  appointment*  In  875  the  death  of  the  emperor  Louis  11. 
without  issue  opened  up  to  Charles  the  Bald  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition;  and  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  pope  to 
assume  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  empire — ^an  assumption 
countenanced  by  the  fact  that  his  predecessors  had  long  acted 
as  arbiters  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Carolingian  princes."  Set- 
ting aside  the  stronger  hereditary  claims  of  Louis  the  German,  848 

p  Hftrd.  V.  720.  i  Gfrorer,  ii.  88-9.  '  Planck,  iii.  192-4. 

•  Planck,  iii.  199-203.  »  Gfrorer,  ii.  90.  »  Schrixjkh,  xxii.  190-7. 
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John  invited  Cliarle&  to  Koine,  and  on  Christmas-day — seventy- 
five  years  after  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne — placed  the 
imperial  crown  on  his  head.  Although  the  pope  afterwards 
declared  that  this  was  done  in  obedience  to  a  revelation  which 
had  been  made  to  his  predecessor  Nicolas,*  it  would  appear  that 
influences  of  a  less  exalted  kind  had  also  contributed  to  the  act. 
The  annalist  of  Fulda,  whose  tone  towards  the  "tyrant"  of 
France  is  generally  very  bitter,  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  empire,  Charles  had  made  a  prodigal  use  of  bribery  among 
the  senators,  "after  the  fashion  of  Jugurtha;"^  nor  did  the  pope 
himself  fail  to  benefit  on  the  occasion.  A  writer  of  later  date  * 
is  undoubtedly  wrong  in  saying  that  Charles  ceded  to  him  cer- 
tain territories  which  are  known  to  have  then  belonged  to  the 
Greek  empire ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  gave  up 
the  control  of  elections  to  the  papacy,  released  the  pope  from 
the  duty  of  doing  homage,  and  withdrew  his  resident  commis- 
sioners from  Bome,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  while  the  title  of  Defender  still  served  to  connect  the  em- 
peror with  the  city,  and  entitled  the  Bomans  and  their  bishops 
to  look  to  him  for  aid.* 

Charies  now  professed  that  he  owed  the  empire  to  John,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days  he  was  solicitous  to  serve  the 
author  of  his  dignity.^  Proceeding  northwards,  he  was  crowned 
as  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  in  February  876,  when  the  estates 
declared  that,  as  God,  through  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  had  called  him  to  be  emperor,  so  they  cho^e  him  king.*^ 
The  acts  of  Pavia  were  confirmed  in  an  assembly  held  some 
months  later  at  Pontyon,  when  the  Neustrian  clergy  and  nobles 
professed  that  they  cliose  him  for  their  sovereign,  as  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  pope  and  by  the  Lombards.**  This  change  of 
title  from  a  hereditary  to  an  elective  royalty  appeared  to  hold 
out  to  the  pope  a  hope  of  being  able  to  interfere  in  the  future 
disposal  of  the  Neustrian  and  Italian  kingdoms ;  but  an  attempt 
which  was  made  in  his  behalf  at  Pontyon,  although  zealously 

*  Hard,  vi.  182.  kings  and  emperors  had  no  power  to 

y  Aiinal.  Fulil.  875,  ap.  Pcrtz,  i.  389.  nlicnutc  the  pn>jx'rty  of  tlie  crown  Ijo 

Cf.  Rc'j^ino,  ib.  087-9.  yond  their  own  lifetmie.    Peilz,  Leges, 

^  Kutropiua  Presbyter,  ap,  Goldast.  ii.  App.  2<J1. 

do  Moiiarchia,  i.  10-11.    By  some  he  "  See  the  various  views  of  De  Marcn, 
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Bapported  by  the  emperor,  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  &om  349 
the  Frankish  clergy.  The  papal  legate,  John,  bishop  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  read  a  letter  by  which  Ansegis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  was 
constituted  vicar  apostolic  and  primate  of  Graul  and  Germany, 
with  power  to  assemble  synods,  to  execute  the  papal  orders  by 
the  agency  of  bishops,  and  to  bring  all  important  matters  to 
liome  for  decision.®  Hincmar  and  his  brethren  requested  leave 
to  examine  the  document;  to  which  the  emperor  replied  by 
asking  them  whether  they  would  obey  the  pope,  and  telling 
them  that  he,  as  the  pope's  viccLr  in  the  council,  was  resolved  to 
enforce  obedience.  He  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  Ansegis 
beside  the  legate ;  and  at  his  invitation  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
walked  past  the  metropolitans  who  had  held  precedence  of  him, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  place  of  dignity.  But  Hincmar  and  the 
other  bishops  behaved  with  unshaken  firmness.  They  repeated  * 
their  request  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  see  the  pope's  letter 
and  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  They  protested  against  the  elevation  of 
Ansegis  as  uncanonical — as  infringing  on  the  primacy  granted 
to  the  see  of  Reims  in  the  person  of  Eemigius,  and  on  the  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  Hincmar  by  Benedict,  Nicolas,  and  Adrian ; 
nor  could  they  be  brought  to  promise  obedience  to  the  pope, 
except  such  as  was  agreeable  to  the  canons,  and  to  the  example 
of  their  predecessors.  One  bishop  only,  Frotair,  was  disposed 
to  comply,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  translation  from  the  dio- 
cese of  Bordeaux,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  Northmen, 
to  that  of  Bourges;'  but  his  brethren  objected  to  the  translation 
as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  churcL«  The  emperor,  provoked 
by  Hincmar's  opposition,  required  him  to  take  a  new  oath  of 
fealty  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  as  if  his  loyalty  were 
suspected — ^an^  unworthy  return  for  the  archbishop's  long,  able, 
and  zealous  exertions  for  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
national  church.^  The  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
satisfetctory  determination,  and  Hincmar  soon  after  produced  a, 
strong  defence*  of  the  rights  of  metropolitans  against  the  new 
principles  on  which  the  commission  to  Ansegis  was  grounded. 
Charles  was  induced  by  political  reasons  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,^  and  the  pope  got  over  the  diflSculty  as  to  Ansegis 
by  conferring  the  primacy  of  Gaul  on  the  see  of  Aries,  to  which 

•  Job.  Ep.  134,  ap.  Hard,  vi  105.  409,  seqq.;  Portz,  Leges,  i.  533;  Hard. 
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850  it  had  been  attached  before  the  Frankish  conquest  Bat  amid 
the  commotions  of  the  time  this  arrangement  had  no  practical 
eflfeet.'" 

In  the  mean  time  the  pope  was  greatly  disquieted  at  home  by 
the  EactioDS  of  his  city,  by  the  petty  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  by  the  Saracens,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Louis  II.,  carried  on  their  ravages  without  any  effectual  check." 
Sometimes  the  nobles  made  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
Cliristendom.  Naples,  Gaeta,  Amalfi,  and  Sorrento,  after 
having  suffered  much  at  their  hands,  entered  into  a  league  with 
them,  and  united  with  them  in  the  work  of  devastation  and 
plunder.®  Sergius,  duke  of  Naples,  made  frequent  incursions 
into  the  papal  territory,  and  John,  after  having  in  vain  employed 
gentler  means,  uttered  an  anathema  against  him.^  On  this,  the 
'  Nor  877  brother,  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Naples,  took  on 

himself  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  seized  Sergius, 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  sent  him  to  the  pope,  who  requited  the 
bishop  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  commendations,  quoting 
the  texts  of  Scripture  which  enjoin  a  preference  of  the  Saviour 
over  the  dearest  natural  affections.*^  Athanasius  now  annexed 
the  dukedom  to  his  spiritual  office.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  Saracens,  whereupon  he 
allied  himself  with  them,  harassed  the  pope  after  the  same 
fashion  as  liis  brother,  and  obliged  John  to  buy  him  off  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  consideration  of  which  he  promised  to 
break  off  his  connexion  with  the  infidels.  But  the  promise  was 
not  fulfilled,  and  the  pope  with  a  Roman  synod,  in  881,  uttered 
an  anathema  against  the  duke-bishop.'^  Beset  and  continually 
annoyed  as  he  was  by  such  enemies,  John  implored  the  emperor 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  ajid  Charles  was  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  entreaty ;  but  the  unwillingness  of  the  Frank  chiefs  to 
consent  to  such  an  expedition  may  be  inferred  from  the  heavy 
price  which  the  emperor  paid  for  their  concurrence,  by  allowing 
the  office  of  his  counts  to  be  converted  into  an  hereditary  dignity 

"  Hard.  vi.  30-2;  Do  ISIarca,  Vl^xxix.  Naples,  who  died  in  saintly  reputation, 
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at  the  council  of  Qiiiercy  in  877.*  The  pope,  on  being  informed 
of  his  protector's  approach,  set  out  to  meet  him,  and 
on  the  way  held  a  council  at  Ravenna,  where  he  passed 
some  canons  by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  pseudo-Isidorian  351 
principles,  the  power  of  bishops  was  exalted,  while  that  of 
metropolitans  was  depressed.*  He  met  the  emperor  at  Ver- 
celli,  and  proceeded  in  his  company  to  Tortona,  where  Bichildis, 
the  wife  of  Charles,  was  crowned  as  empress."  But  the  emperor, 
instead  of  prosecuting  his  expedition,  retired  before  the  advanc*- 
ing  force  of  Carloman,  the  son  and  successor  of  Louis  the  Ger- 
man ;  and  he  died  in  a  hut  on  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenia*  The 
concessions  which  this  prince  had  made  both  to  Bome  and  to 
his  nobles  had  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  Frankish 
croMm,  and  the  policy  which  he  had  lately  followed  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  was  very  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  national 
church.  Yet  although,  for  the  sake  of  his  private  objects,  he 
had  in  his  latter  days  behaved  with  much  obsequiousness  to  the 
pope,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  decretals  to  be  established  in  their  fullness  within  his 
dominions  north  of  the  Alps.^ 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  empire  was  vacant  until  884. 
The  pope,  finding  himself  continually  annoyed  by  Lambert,  mar- 
quis of  Spoleto,  and  other  partisans  of  the  German  Carolin- 
gians,*  declared  his  intention  of  seeking  aid  in  France,*  and, 
after  some  forcible  detention,  which  he  avenged  by  anathemas 
against  Lambert  and  Adalbert  of  Tuscany,^  he  em- 
barked on  board  ship,  and  landed  at  Genoa.*^  The 
reception  which  he  at  first  met  with  in  France  was  not  encourag- 
ing.   He  had  offended  the  clergy  by  his  attempts  against  the 
national  churchy  and  especially  by  the  commission  to  Ansegis; 
wliile  all  classes  were  irritated  on  account  of  the  costly  and 
fruitless  expedition  which  he  had  induced  their  late  sovereign 
to  undertake.*^    John  wrote  letters  to  all  the  Frankish  princes,® 
urgently  summoning  them  and  their  bishops  to  attend  a  council 
at  Troyes ;  but  the  bishops  of  Gaul  only  appeared,  and  the  only 
sovereign  present  was  the  king  of  France,  Louis  the  ^ 
Stammerer,  who  was  crowned  anew  by  the  pope, 
although,  in  consequence  of  an  irregularity  in  his  marriage,  he 
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was  unable  to  obtain  that  the  queen  should  be  included  in  the 
coronation/  At  Troyes,  as  at  Ravenna,  John  proposed  and 
passed  some  canons  which  raised  the  episcopal  privileges  to  a 
352  height  before  unknown,  and  he  dealt  about  anathemas  with  his 
usual  profusion.^  The  bishops  joined  with  him  in  condemning 
Adalbert,  Lambert,  and  his  other  Italian  enemies,  and  in  return 
obtained  from  him  a  sentence  s^^ainst  the  invaders  of  their  own 
property.**  But  they  resolutely  stood  out  for  their  national 
rights,  insisting  on  the  Sardican  canon  which  limited  the  power 
of  the  Koman  see  as  to  appeals,  and  on  those  ancient  laws  of 
the  church  which  forbade  translations  such  as  that  of  Frotair.* 
And  when  the  pope  produced  a  grant  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
bestowing  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys  on  the  Eoman  see,  they  met 
him  with  a  positive  denial  that  the  king  could  alienate  the 
possessions  of  the  crown.^ 

John  was  greatly  provoked  by  Hincmar's  steady  resistance  to 
the  pretensions  of  Rome ;  and  some  of  the  archbishop's  enemies 
now  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  annoy  him  by  bringing 
forward  his  nephew,  who,  after  having  been  imprisoned  and 
banished,  had  at  last  been  blinded  by  order  of  Charles  on 
account  of  his  connexion  with  an  invasion  from  the  side  of  Ger- 
many.™ The  unfortunate  man  was  led  into  the  place  of  assem- 
bly, and  petitioned  for  a  restoration  to  his  see.  But  the  pope, 
besides  that  ho  may  have  been  afraid  to  venture  on  a  step  so 
offensive  to  the  metropolitan  of  Reims,  was  restrained  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  confirmed  the  deposition  of 
the  youDgcr  Hincmar,  and  had  consecrated  his  successor,  Hil- 
denulf."  He  therefore  only  in  so  far  favoured  the  petition  as  to 
give  the  deposed  bishop  leave  to  sing  mass,  and  to  assign  him  a 
pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  Laon,  while  he  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Hildenulf,  who  alleged  that  his  health  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  enemies 
of  the  elder  Hincmar,  however,  were  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  the  matter  as  a  triumph  over  him ;  they  arrayed  the  blind 
man  in  episcopal  robes,  and,  after  having  with  great  ceremony 
presented  him  to  the  pope,  led  him  into  the  cathedral,  where  he 
bestowed  his  benediction  on  the  people.**    It  does  not  appear 
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what  answer  the  pope  obtained  to  his  request  for  assistance ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  no  assistance  was  sent.P 

John  hafl  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  his  claim  to  the 
power  of  bestowing  the  empire  yet  further  by  choosing  a  person 
whose  elevation  should  be  manifestly  due  to  the  papal  favour 
alone — Boso,  viceroy  of  Provence,  who  had  gained  his  friendship 
on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Franca  The  project,  however,  was  353 
ibund  imiK)ssibIe,  nor  was  the  pope  more  successful  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  his  candidate.'^  But,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  Boso  was  chosen  by  a  party  of 
bishops  and  nobles  as  king  of  Provence,  which  was  then  ^ 
revived  as  a  distinct  sovereignty ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  belief  of  the  pope's  support  contributed  to  his  election, 
although  John  soon  after  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Yienne, 
reproving  him  for  having  used  the  authority  of  Bome  in  behalf 
of  Boso,  whom  the  pope  denounces  as  a  disturber  of  the  king- 
domJ  John  died  in  December  882 ;  it  is  said  that  some  of  his 
own  relations  administered  poison  to  him,  and,  finding  that  it 
did  not  work  speedily,  knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  mallet." 

In  the  same  month  died  the  great  champion  of  the  Frankish 
church.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Hincmar  had  had  a  serious 
dispute  with  Louis  III.  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to 
Beauvais.^  In  answer  to  the  king  s  profession  of  contempt  for  a 
subject  who  attempted  to  interfere  with  his  honour,  the  arch- 
bishop used  very  strong  language  as  to  the  relations  of  the  epi- 
scopal and  the  royal  powers.  He  tells  him  that  bishops  may 
ordain  kings,  but  kings  cannot  consecrate  bishops ;  and  that  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  subjects. 

As  the  Lord  said,  *  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
yon,'  so  may  I  say  in  my  degree,  *  You  have  not  chosen  me 
to  the  prelacy  of  the  church,  but  I,  >vith  my  colleagues  and  the 
other  faithful  ones  of  God,  have  chosen  you  to  be  governor  of 
tlie  kingdom,  under  the  condition  of  duly  keeping  the  laws.'"* 
Hincmar  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave  his  city  by  the 
approach  of  a  devastating  force  of  Northmen.  He  set  ^  ^ 
out  in  a  litter,  carrying  with  him  the  relics  of  St. 
Remigius,*  and  died  at  Epernay,  on  the  21st  of  December. 

P  Ofrtimr,  ii.  187.  333. 
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The  Annals  of  St.  Bertin,  which  are  the  most  valuable  record  of 
the  period,  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  from  the 
year  8G1  to  within  a  month  of  his  death.y 

The  first  and  second  successors  of  John  in  the  papacy,  Marinus 
(a.d.  882)  and  Adrian  III.  (a.d.  884),  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  without  the  imperial  licence,  and  by  means  of  the  Ger- 
854  man  interest.*  On  the  death  of  Adrian,  which  took  place  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Germany  in  885,*  Stephen  Y.  was  consecrated 
without  any  application  for  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  Charles 
the  Fat ;  but  Charles  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  omis- 
sion, and  had  already  taken  measures  for  deposing  the  pope, 
when  a  Boman  legate  arrived  at  the  imperial  court,  ami  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  him  by  exhibiting  a  long  list  of  bishops, 
clergy,  and  nobles  who  had  shared  in  the  election.^ 

Charles  the  Fat,  a  younger  son  of  Louis  the  German,  had 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  John  VIII.  in  881,"  and,  by 
the  deatlis  of  other  princes,  had  gradually  become  master  of  the 
whole  Carolingian  empire.  But  his  reign  was  disastrous;  in  887 
he  was  deposed  by  Amulf,  an  illegitimate  son  of  his  brother 
Carloman ;  and,  after  having  been  supported  for  some  months 
by  alms,  he  died  in  the  foUowing  year — whether  of  disease  or 
by  violence  is  uncertain.^  The  popular  feeling  as  to  this  unfor- 
tunate prince,  the  last  legitimate  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
may  bo  inferred  from  the  tone  in  whicli  he  is  spoken  of  by  the 
annalists  of  the  time.  Tliey  tenderly  dwell  on  his  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities ;  they  express  a  trust  that  the  sufferings  which 
he  patiently  bore  in  this  world  may  be  found  to  have  prepared 
his  way  to  a  better  inheritance ;  it  is  even  said  that  at  his  death 
heaven  was  seen  to  open,  and  to  receive  his  soul.® 

7  Pertz.  i.  420-1;  Gfrurer.  i.  243-4.  SchrGckh,  222;  Gfrorer.  ii.  271-2. 

For  Johu  8  character,  aee  Gregorov.  iii.  •  Annal.  Fuld.  885,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  402. 

223-5.  »»  Ibid. 

«  Schrockh,  xxii.  221-2;  Gfrcirer,  ii.  «  Jierm.  Contract,  ap.  Pertz,  y.  108; 

252.    On  a  story  that  Adrian  obtained  Munit.  Ann.  V.  i.  199-201. 

tlie  removal  of  the  imperial  control  in  ^  Sec  Annal.  Vedast.  887,  ap.  Per^z, 

elections  to  the  pai)acy,  and  an  en;;age-  i.  525;  Pajp^i,  in  Baron,  xv.  534;  Mansi,ib. 

ment  that  no  one  but  an  Italian  should  «  Annul.  Fuld.  ap.  Pertz,  L  405 ;  An- 

theuceforth    be    king   of   Italy,    see  nal.  Vedast.  ib.  525 ;  Kegino,  ib.  597-8. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GREEK  CHURCH  — PHOTIUS. 
A.D.  842-898. 

Michael  III.,  the  son  of  Theophilus  and  Theodora,  grew  up 
under  evQ  influences.    His  maternal  uncle  Bardas  founded 
schemes  of  ambition  on  the  corruption  of  the  young  prince's 
character.   He  removed  one  of  the  male  guardians  by  death, 
and  another  by  compelling  him  to  retire  into  a  monastery ;  and 
by  means  of  a  worthless  tutor,  as  well  as  by  his  own  discourse, 
lie  instilled  into  the  emperor  a  jealous  impatience  of  the  con- 
trol of  his  -nother  and  sister.*    At  the  age  of  eighteen  Michael 
threw  ofi.  this  yoke.    Theodora  called  together  the  senate, 
showed  them  the  treasures  which  her  economy  had  amassed,^  in 
order  that  she  might  not  be  afterwards  suspected  of  having  left 
her  son  without  ample  provision,  resigned  her  share  in  the 
regency,  and  withdrew  from  the  palaca® 

Michael  now  gave  the  loose  to  his  depraved  tastes  and  appe- 
tites. His  chosen  associates  were  athletes,  charioteers,  musicians, 
buffoons,  and  dancing-girls.  He  himself  entered  the  lists  in  the 
pnblic  chariot  races,  and  insisted  on  receiving  his  prizes  from 
the  hand  of  a  consecrated  image.  He  joined  in  the  feasts  and 
drinking  bouts  of  his  companions ;  he  became  sponsor  for  their 
children,  and  on  such  occasions  bestowed  lavish  presents;  he 
rewarded  acts  of  disgusting  buffoonery  with  costly  gifts,  and 
even  encouraged  his  vile  favourites  to  practise  their  gross  and 
brutal  jests  on  his  mother.  The  wealth  which  he  had  inherited 
was  soon  dissipated  ;  and  after  having  endeavoured  to  supply  his 
necessities  by  plundering  churches  of  their  ornaments,  he  was 
reduced  to  melt  down  his  plate,  and  even  the  golden  tissues  of 
the  imperial  robes.** 

The  most  outrageous  of  Michael's  extravagances  was  his  pro- 
fane mimicry  of  religion.  He  organised  a  mock  liierarchy,  of 
which  one  Theophilus,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Gryllus,* 

•  Schlosser,  555,  568-71.  542-4. 

^  Coustant.  Porphyrog.  v.  27.    Mr.       <»  Const  Porph.  iv.  21.  v.  20-27 ; 
Finlay  leckona  them  at  4,250,000i.  ii.    Cedren.  544,  552-4 ;  Schloaser,  574-7. 
20.3.  •  rp6?i\os,  or  ypvKos,   a  sncking- 

•  CoDBt  Porph.  iv.  20;   Cedrenua,  pig. 
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856  was  the  chief.  Under  this  patriarch  were  twelve  metropoIitaxiBy 
the  emperor  himself  bemg  one  of  the  number.  They  went 
through  a  farcical  ordination;  they  were  arrayed  in  costly 
robes  imitated  from  those  of  the  church;  they  sang  obscene 
songs  to  music  composed  in  ridicule  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant ; 
they  burlesqued  the  trials,  condemnations^  and  depositions  of 
bishops;  they  had  jewelled  altar^vessels,  with  whidi  they. ad- 
ministered an  eucharist  of  mustard  and  vinegar.'  On  one  occa- 
sion this  ribald  crew  encountered  the  venerable  patriarch 
Ignatius  at  the  head  of  a  solemn  procession,  when  Gryllus,  who 
was  mounted  on  an  ass,  rudely  jostled  him,  and  the  attendant 
mummers  twanged  their  harps  in  derision,  insulted  the  patriarch 
with  filthy  language,  and  beat  the  clergy  of  his  train.*  After 
the  death  of  their  patron,  some  of  the  wretches  who  had  shared 
in  these  abominations  were  called  to  account  before  the  great 
council  of  869,  when  they  pleaded  that  they  had  acted  through 
fear  of  the  emperor,  and  expressed  contrition  for  their 
offences.^ 

During  the  course  of  ages,  a  change  had  come  ovar  die  cha^ 
racters  which  had  formerly  distinguished  the  Oreek  and  the 
Latin  churches  respectively.  Among  the  Greeks  the  fondness 
for  speculation  had  been  succeeded  by  a  settled  formalism, 
while  the  rigidity  of  the  Latins  had  yielded  to  the  new  life 
infused  by  the  accession  of  the  barbarian  nations  to  the  church.* 
But,  although  different  from  that  of  earlier  times,  a  marked  dis- 
tinction still  existed.  The  influence  of  Augustine,  which  had  so 
largely  moulded  the  western  mind,  and  had  given  prominence 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace  above  all  others,  had  not  extended  to 
the  east.  From  the  time  of  the  TruUan  council,  the  churches 
had  been  divided  by  a  difference  of  usages,  especially  as  to  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy ;  and,  although  the  question  as  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  it  still  remained  as  a  doctrinal  centre  around 
which  other  causes  of  discord  might  array  themselves.  The  see 
of  Eome  had  gradually  risen  to  a  height  far  above  its  ancient 
rival;  and  while  Constantinople  could  not  but  be  dissatisfied 
with  this  change,  there  was  on  the  Koman  side  a  wish  to  make 
the  superiority  folt.    Political  jealousies  also  contributed  to  feed 

'  Omc.  Cpol.  IV.  ftp.  Hard.  v.  803,  554. 

90^;  Vita  Ignatii,  ib.  973;  Const.  Porph.  "»  Ilanl.  v.  893.  905-6. 

iv.  38.  V.  21 ;  Ctdren.  553-4.  »  Nt-and.  vi.  293;  Ciiescl.  II.  i.  139- 

K  Const.  Porpii.  iv.  38,  v.  22;  CcMlmi.  140;  Duiliugor,  i.  380. 
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the  smouldering  ill-feeling  which  any  accident  might  fan  into  a 
flame.^  And  now  a  personal  question  produced  a  rupture  which 
tended  far  towards  the  eventual  separation  of  the  churches. 

Nicetas,  a  son  of  Michael  Bhangabe,  had,  on  his  father's  de-  357 
position,  been  thrust  into  a  cloister  at  the  age  of  fourteen.™  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Ignatius,  became  a  priest,  and,  having 
acquired  a  high  character  for  piety,  was,  in  846,  promoted  by 
Theodora  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  famous  hermit.*^  His  predecessor,  Methodius,  had  been 
engaged  in  diflferences  with  Gregory  bishop  of  Syracuse,  who, 
having  been  driven  from  his  own  diocese  by  the  Saracens,  usually 
lived  at  Constantinople,  and  the  patriarch  had  uttered  an  ana- 
thema against  the  bishop.  In  Ignatius  the  feeling  of  religious 
antagonism  could  hardly  fail  to  be  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
Gregory  was  a  son  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  by  whom  his  own 
father,  Michael,  had  been  dethroned.®  He  refused  Gregory's 
assistance  at  his  consecration;  in  851  he  deposed  and  excom- 
municated him  for  having  uncanonically  ordained  a  person  of 
another  diocese ;  and  at  the  patriarch's  request  the  sentence  was 
confirmed  by  a  Roman  synod  under  Benedict  ni.P  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital  were  divided  between  Ignatius  and  Gregory ; 
but,  although  the  opposition  to  the  patriarch  was  strong,  he 
earned  high  and  deserved  credit  by  his  conduct  as  a  pastor.*! 

His  conscientious  zeal  for  the  duties  of  his  oflBce  induced  him 
to  remonstrate  with  Bardas  on  the  subject  of  a  scandalous  impu- 
tation— that  the  minister,  after  having  divorced  his  wife  on  some 
trivial  pretext,  lived  in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  the  widow 
of  his  son ;  and  finding  remonstrance  ineffectual,  the  patriarch 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  refuse  the  holy  eucharist  to  him  at 
Epipliany,  857.'  Bardas,  whose  influence  over  his  nephew  was 
continually  increasing,  resolved  on  vengeance.  He  persuaded 
Michael  that,  in  order  to  the  security  of  his  power,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  compel  Theodora  and  her  daughters  to  become 
nuns,  and  Ignatius  was  summoned  to  officiate  at  their  profession. 
The  patriarch  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violation 

k  Schriickb.  xxiv.  127;  Noand.  vi.  xiv.  357.                •  Finlay,  ii.  208. 

294.  p  Vitft  Ign.  961 ;  Nicol.  Ep.  yii.  col. 

■  Vita  Ignatii  by  Nicotos  David,  in  139;    Baron.  854.  7,  and  tbo  notes; 

Hardouin,  v.  945 ;  Const.  Porph.  i.  10.  Dowling  in  Brit.  Mag.  xvii.  604-5.  See, 

On  tbia  part  of  the  history  there  is  much  liowever,  Hcfole.  iv.  222-4,  who  does 

Yul  liable  information  in  some  papers  not  think  tlmt  the  pope  went  so  fhr. 

contributed  to  the  British  Magazine  by  Brit.  Mag.  xvii,  (505. 

the  Rev.  J.  G.  Dowling,  but  unfortu-  '  Const.  Porpb.  iv.  30;  G.  Hamart. 

nately  left  incomplete  at  his  death.  Contin.  p.  735;  Vita  Ign.  956;  Schidckh, 

•  Vita,  949-953 ;  Codren.  551 ;  Pagi,  xxiv.  129. 
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of  his  duty  towards  the  empress  and  one  of  her  daughters,  who 
had  been  appointed  regents  by  the  will  of  Theophilus.  On  this 
B.irdas  accused  him  of  treason,  adding  a  charge  of  connexion 
with  the  interest  of  a  crazy  pretender  to  the  throne,  named 
Grebon;  and  Ignatius  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Terebin- 
thus.' 

858  Bardas  resolved  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  with  a  man  whose 
brilliant  reputation  might  overpower  the  murmurs  excited  by 
the  deprivation  of  Ignatius.  Photius  was  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished Byzantine  family,  a  great  nephew  of  the  patriarch  Tara- 
sius,  and  connected  with  the  imperial  house  by  the  marriage  of  his 
uncle  to  a  sister  of  Theodora.  He  had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth  and  splendour,  he  had  been  ambassador  to  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad,  and  was  now  secretary  of  state  and  protospathary  ;^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  occupations  he  had  acquired  an  amount  of 
learning  so  far  surpassing  that  of  his  contemporaries  that  his 
enemies  even  referred  it  to  unhallowed  sources."  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  carry  on  a  part  of  his  studies  in  company  with 
his  brother  Tarasius,  and,  on  taking  leave  of  him  when  about  to 
set  out  on  the  embassy  to  Bagdad,  presented  him  with  another 
companion,  in  the  shape  of  a  summary  of  books  which  Photius 
had  read  by  himself.^  This  work — the  Mt/riobiblon  or  Biblio- 
theca — contains  notices  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  books  in 
classical  and  ecclesiastical  literature,  with  summaries  of  the 
contents,  abridgments,  extracts,  and  comments;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  value  as  a  treasury  of  much  which  would  otherwise 
have  perished,  it  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  literature  as 
the  prototype  of  our  modern  critical  reviews.*  Among  his  other 


•  Ignnt.  Ep.  ad  Nicol.  ap.  Hard.  v. 
1013;  Vita,  ib.  956-7;  Anastas.  ad 
Hadrian,  ib.  770;  Pagi,  xiv.  490; 
Schl<^8scr,  606.  Schlosser,  Noander,  and 
Mr.  Finlay  (ii.  207)  [Aikca  the  affair  as  to 
ITieodora  before  the  quarrel  with  Bar- 
das;  but  I  have  followed  Mr.  D(»wling, 
Brit.  Ma^.  xvii.  606.  (Hefcle  has  the 
same  order,  iv.  211).) 

*  This  title,  which  would  naturally  be 
rendered  by  •*cai»tain  of  the  guar<ls," 
had  come  U)  be  hononiry.  See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Blogniphv.  iii.  ;U8. 

«  Vita  Igimt.  U'CO;  ('oust.  Porph.  iv. 
22  ;  Syni.  Magi.-it<?r  de  iMirhaeh;,  ;U,  31 ; 
(Ji  dreii.  513  ;  'J'o&ti.  Oiigine  del  S''iMiiia 
Cireco,  i.  227-9  (Florence^  1856; ;  Valet t4i, 
23-4. 

"  Bibliotheoa,  p.  1,  ed.  Hoesehel, 
llothomag.    1G53.     See   Valotta,  21. 


Mr.  l>)wling  (Brit.  Mag.  xviL  267)  ex- 
poses the  mistake  of  Dupin  (vii.  103) 
and  Gibbon  (v.  267),  who  suppose  the 
work  to  have  been  written  during  the 
embassy,  and  marvel  how  Photius  could, 
in  such  circumstiinces,  have  procured  the 
l)Ooks.  But  the  story  told  by  Photius 
him.-elf-that  he  hastily  dictated  tlie 
•  Bibliotheca'  to  an  amanuensis  amidst 
the  bustle  of  preparation  f«.»r  his  depar- 
ture— taxes  our  belief  very  severely. 
It  seems  mon^  probable  that  the  notrs 
Were  before  ma  le,  and  only  required 
arran<;enient;  or  j>erhaps  the  whole 
account  of  the  ori^Mii  of  the  book  naiy 
be  merely  an  example  of  a  commuu 
literary  artitice, 

*  SdiKickh,  xxl  196;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Gr.  x.  679. 
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MTitings  are  a  Dictionary ;  a  book  of  discnssions  on  questions 
from  Scripture ;  a  considerable  number  of  letters ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  laws.^ 

With  the  exception  of  such  information  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  works,  our  knowledge  of  Photius  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  his  adversaries."  The  enmity  of  these  in  his 
own  time  was  bitter ;  and  his  name  has  since  been  pursued  by 
writers  in  the  papal  interest  with  a  rancour  which  can  perhaps  369 
only  be  paralleled  by  their  treatment  of  the  protestant  re- 
formers. The  biographer  of  Ignatius  tells  us  that  the  intruding 
patriarch  took  part  in  Michael's  drinking  bouts,  and  made  no 
scruple  of  associating  with  Gryllus  and  his  gang;*  and  another 
Greek  writer  states  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  was 
overcome  by  fifty  cups,  Photius  swallowed  sixty  without  any 
appearance  of  intoxication.*  The  second  of  these  charges,  how- 
ever, is  accompanied  by  fables  so  gross  as  altogether  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  author's  evidence  against  Photius ;  ^  and  such 
tales  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  his  enemies, 
that  he  had  succeeded  (although,  as  they  think,  undeservedly) 
in  gaining  a  character  for  sanctity.*  Nor  was  his  orthodoxy  as 
yet  impeached,  although  he  was  afterwards  called  in  question 
for  having  taught  that  man  has  a  reasonable  and  also  a  spiritual 
soul — an  opinion  countenanced  by  the  authority  of  many  among 
the  earlier  /athers.*  Like  Ignatius,  he  was  a  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  images,  for  which  he  states  that  his  parents  had  suffered 
in  the  times  of  persecution.' 


y  Schrockh,  xxi  196-8.  The  first  at- 
tempt at  a  coUected  edition  of  Pliotiua* 
vrorka  is  that  in  3Iigne'8  ratrol.  Gr. 
ci.-ciT.  In  this  the  letters  are  re- 
ar ranged,  with  additions  to  those  pub- 
lished bjBp.  Moontagu  (London,  1651). 
A  new  edition  of  the  letters,  with  a 
Greek  introduction  and  notes,  zealously 
defending  Photius  again.st  the  attacks  o£ 
Komanista.  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Va- 
h'tta,  London,  1864.  Of  this  I  have  read 
little  more  than  the  Introduction,  and 
my  references  in  general  apply  to  the  old 
edition.       •  Dowling  in  B.  M.  xvii.  9. 

•  Hard.  t.  976.  »»  Sym.  Magist  19. 
«  E.  g.  cc.  29,  30,  33,  34.  36.  See 

Dowling,  XTii.  261. 

^  This  is  admitted  in  the  encyclical 
letter  of  the  council  which  condemned 
him  (Hard.  v.  1108).  See  Dowling, 
xvii.  607. 

•  Svm.  Mag.  38;  Ana«t.  Bibl.  in 
Patrol,  cxxix.  14;  Schlosser,  608; 
Neander,  vi.  301.    It  was  condemned 


by  the  council  of  869-70.  (Can.  10  in 
the  Greek,  or  llin  the  Latin.)  Hard.  y. 
903, 1101. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  he  speaks  of 
his  parents  as  having  been  nwrtyrs  for 
the  sake  of  images;  but  this  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  two  pas- 
su ges,  in  one  of  which  he  speaks  of 
their  sufferings  in  that  cause  (Ep.  113), 
while  in  tlie  other  he  says  that  they  died 
early,  and  were  adorned  with  the  mar- 
tyrs  crown  of  patience"  (Ep.  234,  p. 
349).  There  is  a  remarkable  letter  (64) 
in  which  he  answers  an  objection  made 
by  the  iconomachists  of  his  time — that 
since  every  nation  had  a  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  Saviour,  there  could  be 
no  genuine  one.  Photius  replies  that  it 
might  as  well  be  argued  from  the  y^neitj 
of  translations  that  there  was  no  origi- 
nal (Gospel ;  or  from  the  different  repre- 
sentations^ of  the  cross,  that  there  was 
no  true  cross ;  or,  from  ritual  and  litur- 
gical variotiea,  an  objection  might  be 
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Attempts  were  made  to  im[ace  Ignatias  to  lengn  his  dignity ; 
but,  as  such  a  step  would  have  inyolyed  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilty  he  steadfastly  withstood  both  entreaties  and  seyerities.' 
At  length,  howeyer,  he  was  drawn  into  something  which  the 
court  could  regard  as  a  compliance ;  and  Photius,  after  having 
been  ordained  by  Gregory  of  Syracuse  through  all  the  degrees 
of  the  ministry  on  six  successive  days,  was  enthroned  as  patriardi 
on  Christmas-day.^  He  repeatedly  declares,  even  in  letters  to 
360  Bardas  himself,  that  the  promotion  was  forced  on  him,  and  tells 
the  pope  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  imprisoned  before  he 
would  accept  iU  Nor  need  we  suppose  his  reluctance  insincere ; 
for  even  an  ambitious  man  (as  Photius  certainly  was)  might  well 
have  hesitated  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  position  which 
was  to  be  held  to  the  exclusion  of  such  a  prelate  as  Ignatius, 
and  by  the  fiEkyour  of  such  patrons  as  Bardas  and  Michael ;  while, 
in  mitigation  of  the  unseemliness  of  intruding  into  the  place  of 
a  patriarch  who  was  still  aliye,  and  whose  resignation  was  only 
constructive,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Photius  had  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Gregory,  and  therefore  could  have  had  little 
personal  scruple  as  to  the  rights  of  Ignatius.^ 

It  is  said  that  he  was  required  by  the  metropolitans  of  his 
patriarchate  to  swear  that  he  would  honour  the  deprived 
patriarch  as  a  father,™  and  that  he  obtained  from  Bardas  a 
promise  that  Ignatius  should  be  kindly  treated."  But  he  very 
soon  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  this  promise  was 
disregarded.  Ignatius,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  him  to  a  more 
explicit  resignation,  was  exposed  to  cold  and  nakedness,  was 
scourged,  chained  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  and  deprived  of  the 
consolation  which  he  might  have  received  from  the  visits  of  bis 
friends,  while  many  of  his  partisans  were  beaten,  imprisoned, 
and  mutilated  with  the  usual  Byzantine  cruelty;®  and  Photius 
had  to  bear  the  odium  of  outrages  committed  in  violation  of  the 
pledge  which  he  had  required,  and  in  contempt  of  his  earnest 
remonstrances  and  entreaties.' 

taken  to  the  eucharist  altogetlier ;  or,       *  Epp.  8, 6,  ad  Bard  am ;  Ep.  ad  Niool. 

as  every  nation  supposed  the  Saviour  to    ap.  Baron.  861.  36  (  =  Ep.  %  ed.  Migne) ; 

have  been  iucamate  in  its  own  likeness,    Hard.  vi.  253.    See  Schrockh,  xxi.  194 ; 

the  story  of  the  incarnation  might  bo    Dowling,  xvii.  609. 

rejocted.    Thus,  as  Ncander  remarks       ^  See  Schrockh,  xxiv.  132;  Fleury,  1. 

(vi.  288),  he  did  not  believe  in  the  ex-    3 ;  Neand.  vi.  302 ;  Dowling,  xvii.  609. 

istenco  of  any  authentic  original  like-       ■  Vita  Ipji.  961. 

nees,  but  regarded  the  unity  of  ideal       »  Brit.  Mag.  xvii  609. 

which  lay  under  the  various  representa-       **  Ign.  ad  Nicol.  ap.  Hard.  y.  1018  ; 

tions.         K  Vita,  957 ;  Schloeser,  594.    Vita.  ib.  964. 

Vita  Ign.  961 ;  Dowling,  xvii.  606.        p  Phot.  Epp.  3,  6,  ad  Bardam. 
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The  adherents  of  Ignatius  were  zealous  and  resolute.  They 
held  a  synod,  at  which  Photius  was  excommunicated ;  whereupon 
the  patriarch,  who  appears  from  the  bitterness  of  his 
letters  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  irritable  temper, 
retaliated  by  assembling  another  synod,  and  uttering  a  like 
sentence  against  Ignatius.*^  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position, 
he  now  sent  a  notice  of  his  consecration  to  Home,  with  a  request 
that  the  pope  would  depute  legates  to  a  council  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Constantinople  for  the  suppression  of  the  iconoclast  party, 
which  had  again  attempted  to  make  head.  His  letter  was 
accompanied  by  one  from  the  emperor,  with  splendid  gifts  to  the 
apostolic  see.  The  application  for  aid  against  the  iconoclasts  861 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  pretext' — the  real  object  being 
to  draw  the  pope  into  the  interest  of  Photius.  In  the  mean 
time  renewed  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  the  resignation  of 
Ignatius,  at  first  by  an  increase  of  severity  against  him  and  his 
party,  and  afterwards  by  allowing  him  to  return  to  Constantinople^ 
and  oflfering  the  restoration  of  his  property.* 

Nicolas,  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  was  no 
doubt  better  informed  as  to  the  late  events  at  Constantinople 
than  the  patriarch  or  the  emperor  imagined;*  he  saw  in  their 
application  to  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his 
influence,  and  aflfected  to  regard  it  as  a  reference  of 
the  case  to  his  decision.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  the  style 
of  an  independent  sovereign,  and,  as  a  hint  of  the  price  which 
he  set  on  his  co-operation,"  he  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  jurisdiction,  and 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  church  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.*  He 
expressed  surprise  that  the  case  of  Ignatius  should  have  been 
decided  without  the  concurrence  of  Home,  and  on  evidence  of  a 
kind  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  church  ;^  nor  did 


*>  Vita  Ign.  964.  The  acts  are  lost, 
bat  the  sentence  was  prohablj  rested  on 
the  ground  of  uncanonical  election  and 
of  political  oflfences.  Schlosser,  603; 
Dowling.  xviii.  243-6. 

'  The  biographer  of  IgnatiuB  speaks 
of  it  as  such  (964).  Symeon  Magister 
(45)  relates  that  tlie  tombs  of  Oonstan- 
tine  Copronymus  and  John  the  Gram- 
marian were  violated,  and  that  their 
bodies  were  burnt,  by  Michael^s  orders. 
Cf.  G.  Hamart  Ontin.  p.  746. 

•  Vita,  964:  Schlosser,  603-4.  Mr, 
Dowling  thinks  that,  as  Ignatius  wos 
already  depoaed,  the  renewed  seYchtiea 


were  not  meant  to  extort  a  resignation, 
but  the  withdrawal  of  his  protest  against 
Photius  (Brit.  Mag.  xviii.  243).  But  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  resignation 
was  desired  in  order  that  the  opposite 
party  might  be  cleared  elsewhere. 

*  Milman,  ii.  280. 

»  Dowlmg,  xviii.  373. 

»  Ep.  2,  ap.  Hard.  v.  339. 

7  The  pope's  objections  might  seem  to 
be  founded  on  the  false  decretals ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  as  yet  (a.d.  860)  unacquainted  with 
these,  except  by  the  hint  in  a  letter  of 
ServatuB  Lupus  (p.  339} ;  and  the  quo- 
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he  fail  to  remark  on  the  inconaistencyy  that,  while  Fhotins 
represented  his  predecessor  as  haying  resigned  from  age  and 
infirmity,'  the  emperor  spoke  of  him  as  haying  been  deposed. 
Two  bishops,  BodcMtld  of  Portus,  and  Zacharias  of  Anagni,  were 
sent  to  Constantinople  as  legates,  with  iostmctions  to  inqoire 
into  the  matter,  and  not  to  admit  Photios  to  oommnnion  except 
as  a  layman.*  They  were  charged  with  a  short  letter  to  the 
patriarchy  in  which  the  pope  remarked  on  his  hasty  ordination, 
bat  told  him  that»  if  the  legates  should  make  a  fiEkTouraUe 
report^  he  would  gladly  own  him  as  a  brother.^ 

Michael,  provoked  by  the  tone  of  the  pope's  reply,  received  the 
legates  with  dishonour.  They  were  detained  at  Gonstantinople 
for  months,  and  were  plied  with  threats  and  with  bribery,  which 
862  did  not  fail  of  their  effect.^  At  length  a  synod,  styled  by  the 
Greeks  ^  the  First  and  Second,"*^  and  consisting,  like  the  Nicene 
council,  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  l»sh(^  met  in  861. 
By  this  assembly  Photius  was  acknowledged  as  patriarch.  The 
letter  from  the  pope  was  read,  but  with  the  omission  of  rach 
parts  as  were  likely  to  give  offence* — ^whether  it  were  that  the 
legates  had  consented  to  the  suppression,  or  that  advantage  was 
taken  of  their  ignorance  of  Greek.  Ignatius  was  brought  before 
the  assembly,  and  was  required  to  subscribe  his  own  condem- 
nation. He  behaved  with  inflexible  spirit,  desired  the  l^tes  to 
remove  the  "adulterer,"  if  they  wished  to  appear  as  judges,  and 
told  them  to  their  faces  that  they  had  been  bribed.'  Seventy-two 
witnesses — a  few  of  them  senators  and  patricians,  but  for  the 
most  part  persons  of  low  condition,  farriers,  ostlers,  needle- 
makers,  and  the  like,  while  some  are  described  as  heretics  < — 
were  brought  forward  to  sign  a  paper  asserting  that  he  had  been 
promoted  by  imperial  favour,  and  without  canonical  election^ 
He  was  stripped  of  the  patriarchal  robes,  in  which,  as  the  matter 
was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
appear;*  he  was  beaten,  and,  at  last,  when  exhausted  by  ill 

tations  'which  he  makes  nro  from  the  subjects— the  iconoclastic  question,  and 

genuine  letters  of  Coelestinc  and  other  that  between  Photius  and  Ignatius — its 

popes  later  than  Siricius.  proceedings  were  rt'corded  in  two  sepa- 

«  Vita  Ign.  964.         •  Nic.  Ep.  1.  rate  tomes,  xviii.  876.  Cf.  Hefele,  iv.  230. 

Ep.  3.                    «  Nic.  Ep.  10.  •  Anastas.  ap.  Hard.  v.  751 ;  Schlosser, 

^  One  explanation  of  the  name  is,  606 ;  Dowling,  xviii.  374. 

that,  having  been  obliged  by  an  out-  '  Hard.  v.  1016 ;  Vita,  965. 

break  of  the  iconoclasts  to  break  off  its  »  Vita,  965;  Hard.  v.  891,  1096. 

sesijions,  it  afterwards  resumed  them.  ^  His  biographer  says  that  he  had 

(Zonams,  ap.  Hard.  v.  1196;  8i>hrockh,  been  duly  chosen  by  the  people  and  the 

xxiv.  136.)   Mr.  Dowling  prefers  the  bishops,  and  tliat  the  charge  might  more 

ex))lunation  proposed  by  Hody.  that,  fitly  have  been  brought  aeainst  Photius. 

huving  been  employed  on  two  distinct  968.                         *  vita,  965. 
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treatment  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  was  made,  by  forcibly 
holding  his  hand,  to  sign  with  a  cross  a  confession  that  he  had 
obtained  his  office  irregularly  and  had  administered  it  tyran- 
nically.^ It  was  then  announced  to  him  that  he  must  read  this 
document  publicly  at  Whitsuntide,  and  threats  of  losing  his 
eyes  and  his  hands  were  uttered ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape  in 
the  disguise  of  a  slave,  and  found  a  refuge  among  the  monks 
of  the  islands  from  the  search  which  Bardas  caused  to  be  made 
for  him.™  An  earthquake  was  interpreted  as  a  witness  from 
heaven  in  his  favour,  while  Photius,  by  offering  another  expla- 
nation of  it,  drew  on  himself  a  charge  of  impiety .°  Bardas,  in 
deference  to  the  general  feeling,  now  permitted  the  deposed 
patriarch  to  return  to  a  monastery  in  the  capital,®  while  Michael 
jested  on  the  state  of  affairs  by  saying  that  Gryllus  was  his  own 
patriarch,  Ignatius  the  patriarch  of  the  Christians,  and  Photius  363 
the  patriarch  of  Bardas.^ 

The  acts  of  the  coimcil  were  sent  to  Nicolas,  with  a  request 
from  the  emperor  that  he  would  confirm  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  Photius  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  which,  by  the  skill 
•  displayed  in  its  composition,  has  extorted  the  unwilling  admiration 
of  Baronius.**  He  professes  to  deplore  in  a  pathetic  strain  the 
elevation  which  he  represents  as  having  been  forced  on  him ; 
the  pope,  he  says,  ought  rather  to  pity  than  to  blame  Rim  for 
liaving  exchanged  a  life  of  peace,  content,  and  general  esteem, 
for  a  post  of  danger,  anxiety,  unpopularity,  and  envy.'  As  for 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  which  Nicolas  had  spoken  of  in  his 
letters,  they  were  not  known  at  Constantinople."  The  rule 
which  forbade  such  ordinations  as  his  was  not  binding,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  a  general  council ;  he  defends 
his  ordinationby  the  parallel  cases  of  his  predecessors Nicephorus 
and  Tarasius,  who  had  been  promoted  from  among  the  laity,  and 
by  the  stronger  cases  of  Ambrose  in  the  west  and  of  Nectarius 
ill  the  east,  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  episcopate  while  yet 
tinbaptised.*  He  had,  he  says,  sanctioned  in  the  late  synod  a 
canon  against  the  elevation  of  a  layman  to  a  bishoprick  except 
by  regular  degrees ;  and  he  expresses  a  wish  that  the  church  of 
Constantinople  had  before  observed  the  rule,  as  in  that  case 

^  Vita,  969.  Mountagu's  edition,  but  is  Ep.  2  in 

-  lb.  672 :  Schloaser,  607.  Migiic's  (Patrol.  Gr.  cii.)  and  Ep.  1 

»  Vita,  972  ;  Sym.  Mag.de  Mich.  35  ;  in  Valetta's.            '  Bar.  861.  36-9. 

Schloaser,  608.  *  Thui  need  not  imply  that  the  false 

"  Vita,  972.                  p  lb.  978.  decretals  are  meant,  but  only  that  the 

*i  861.  33,  56.    He  g^ves  it  in  a  trans-  laws  in  question  were  webterii. 

lation,  34-54.    The  Greek  is  not  in  •  §^  42-47. 
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he  would  have  escaped  the  troaUeB  which  had  come  on  him.^ 
The  patriarch'B  tone  throughout^  although  respectful,  is  that  of 
an  equaL  In  condusion  he  reflects  with  bitter  irony  on  the 
morals  of  the  BomanSy  and  prays  that  Bome  may  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  be  a  harbour  for  worthless  persons  such  as  those  whom 
it  had  lately  received  without  letters  of  communion — adulterers* 
thieyesy  drunkards,  oppressors,  murderers^  and  votaries  of  all 
undeanness,  who  had  run  away  from  Constantinople  in  fear 
the  punishment  for  their  vices.*  By  this  description  were 
intended  the  refugees  of  the  Ignatian  party. 

But  the  Ignatians  had  also  conveyed  to  the  pope  their  version 
of  the  late  events,  and  Nicolas  wrote  in  a  lofty  strain  both  to 
the  emperor  and  to  the  patriarch.^  The  Boman  church,  he 
says,  is  the  head  of  aU,  and  on  it  all  depend.'  He  sets  aside  the 
parallels  which  Hiotius  had  alleged  for  his  consecration,*  on 
864  the  ground  that  the  persons  in  question  had  not  intruded  into  the 
room  of  wrongfully  ejected  orthodox  bishops,*  and  tells  Photius 
that,  if  he  did  not  know  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  was  because 
they  made  against  his  cause.^  At  a  synod  held  in  863,  the 
pope  deposed  and  excommunicated  Zacharias  for  misconduct 
in  his  legation,  reserving  the  case  of  Bodoald,  who  was  then 
employed  on  a  mission  in  France  ;  ^  he  declared  Photius  to  be 
deprived  of  all  spiritual  office  and  dignity,  and  threatened  that, 
in  case  of  his  disobedience,  he  should  be  excommunicated  without 
hope  of  restoration  until  on  his  deathbed;  he  annulled  all 
orders  conferred  by  him,  and  threatened  his  consecrators  and 
abettors  with  excommunication.  All  proceedings  against  Ignatius 
were  declared  to  be  void,  and  it  was  required  that  he  should  be 
acknowledged  as  patriarch.  The  pope  embodied  the  resolutions 
of  this  council  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor ;  and  he  desired  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  to  make  it 
known  that  the  Boman  church  in  no  way  consented  to  the 
usurpation  of  Photius.* 

Michael  replied  in  violent  indignation,  that  by  his  application 
to  the  pope  he  had  not  intended  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  judge, 
or  to  imply  that  his  own  clergy  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
decision  of  the  ease ;  he  scoffed  at  Eome  as  antiquated,  and  at 
the  Latin  language  as  a  barbarous  jargon.'  Nicolas,  who  was 
elated  by  his  recent  triumph  over  Lothair,  met  the  emperor 

«  §§  48-49.                  »  §  54.  «  Ep.  7 ;  ib.  137.   See  p.  324. 

r  Epp.  5-6.            •  Hard.  v.  133.  *  Ep.  7.                       •  Ep.  4. 

•  Hard.  v.  130-1, 133, 135.  '  Nicol.  op.  Hard.     161.   The  em- 

lb.  135.  peror  8  own  letter  is  loet. 
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with  no  less  haughtiness.^  He  taxes  him  with  disrespect  towards 
God's  priests,  and,  as  Michael  had  spoken  of  having  "  ordered  " 
him  to  send  legates  to  the  council,  he  tells  him  that  such 
language  is  not  to  be  used  to  the  successors  of  St.  Petor.^  To 
the  reflections  on  the  Latin  tongue,  he  answers  that  such  words, 
uttered  in  the  "  excess  of  madness,"  were  injurious  to  Him  who 
made  all  languages,  and  were  ridiculous  as  coming  from  one 
who  styled  himself  emperor  of  the  Romans.*  He  insists  at  great 
length  on  the  privileges  of  the  Boman  see,  derived  not  from 
councils,  but  from  the  chief  of  the  apostles.^  He  utters  many 
threats  against  all  who  shall  take  part  against  Ignatius.™  He  365 
proposes  that  the  rival  patriarchs,  or  their  representatives,  should 
appear  at  Eome  for  a  trial  of  the  cause."  He  warns  the  em- 
peror to  abstain  from  interfering  with  spiritual  things,**  and 
desires  him  to  bum  his  late  letter,  threatening  that  otherwise 
he  will  himself  suspend  it  to  a  stake,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
writer,  will  bum  it  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  which  are  at 
Home ;  p  and  he  invokes  curses  on  the  person  who  is  to  read  his 
letters  to  the  emperor,  if  he  should  in  any  respect  mutilate  or 
mistranslate  them.'^  He  sent  the  acts  of  the  Roman  ^  ^ 
council  to  the  clergy  of  CJonstantinople,  with  a  long 
detail  of  the  affair and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Photius, 
Ignatius,  Bardas,  Theodora,  and  the  empress  Eudoxia. 

Michael,  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  Nicolas,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  looked  out  for  some  means  of 
annoying  the  pope.  Although  Charlemagne's  imperial  title  had 
been  acknowledged  at  Constantinople,  it  was  as  emperor  of  the 
Franks,  not  of  Rome ;  and  his  successors  had  not  obtained  from 
the  east  any  higher  title  than  that  of  king."  Michael  now 
offered  to  recognise  Louis  II.  as  emperor,  on  condition  of  his 
acknowledging  the  council  which  was  so  offensive  to  the  pope ; 


»  Epp.  8,  9  (May,  866;  Nov.  866). 
Hard.  v.  147-8.  »  lb.  148-9. 

^  lb.  162-3.  In  one  of  the  letters  to 
Michael  (Ep.  8,  col.  159).  the  ninth 
canon  of  Ghalcedon,  which  in  earlier 
times  had  been  regarded  as  an  offoDce 
against  Rome,  is,  07  an  extraordinary 
interpretation,  pressed  into  the  Roman 
interest.  The  canon  had  directed  that 
a  bishop  or  a  clerk,  having  a  complaint 
against  his  metropolitan,  should  apply 
to  the  primate  (Jl\apxo^)  of  the  diocese 
or  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The 
appeal  to  the  primate,  says  Nicolas,  is 
the  rule ;  the  reoourae  to  Oonstantinople 


is  only  allowed  as  secondary.  And  by 
the  primate  of  the  diocese  the  council 
could  mean  no  other  than  the  vicar 
of  the  chief  apostle:  ''ipse  est  enim 
primas,  qui  et  primus  habetur  et  sum- 
mus."  Gioselcr,  after  quoting  the  pas- 
sage (II.  i.  371),  very  reasonably  adds 
•*(!  !)."  Nicolas  had  already  tinned 
this  canon  to  use  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Ep.  ad  Gar.  Calv.  ap.  Hard.  v. 
685.  -»  lb.  182-4,  192-3. 

»  lb.  168.      o  lb.  171.     P  lb.  193. 

q  lb.  172.  '  Ep.  10. 

•  *P^)^,  not  BeuriXcus.  See  Pagi,  xiii. 
65;  Gibbon,  iv.  510. 
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and  Louis  appeared  willing  to  accept  the  ternui.*  But  eventB 
soon  occurred  which  rendered  this  negotiation  abortive. 

A  new  question  arose  to  complicate  the  differences  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches.  The  Bulgarians^  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  Huns»  and  at  one  time  seated  near  the  sea  of 
Azov,  had,  about  the  year  680,  occupied  a  territory  in  Mcssia 
and  Dardania,  where,  in  consequence  of  intermarriages  with  the 
native  Slaves,  they  had  gradually  exchanged  their  original  lan- 
guage for  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic^  They  had  been  engaged  in 
continual  hostilities  with  the  Byzantine  empire ;  Nicephoms  had 
lost  his  life  in  war  with  them,  and  they  had  endangered  the 
throne  of  Michael  Bhangabe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  Christianity  had  been  introduced  among  them  by  some 
captives,  but  with  little  effect  During  the  regency  of  Theodora, 
8G6  however,  circumstances  occurred  whidi  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
tiie  ^progress  of  the  (rospel  among  the  Bulgarians.  A  monk 
named  Cupharas,  in  whom  the  empress  took  an  interest^  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  prince  Bogoris;  and  the  empress  proposed 
that  he  should  be  exchanged  for  a  sister  of  Bogoris^  who  was 
tlien  a  captive  at  Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  princess,  who 
had  been  converted  to  the  Gospel  during  her  captivity,  zealously 
attempted,  after  returning  to  her  own  country,  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  Cupharas  had  begun.  Bogoris  himself  held  out, 
until,  during  a  famine,  after  having  in  vain  addressed  himself  to 
other  deities,  he  had  recourse  to  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  the 
success  of  his  prayer  resulted  in  his  conversion ;  and  he  was 
baptised  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  changing  his  name 
for  that  of  the  emperor  Michael,  who  by  proxy  acted  as  his  god- 
father.* Th6  convert  requested  Michael  to  supply  him  with  a 
painter  for  the  decoration  of  his  palace ;  and  a  monk  named 
Methodius  (for  art  was  then  confined  to  the  monasteries)  was 
sent  into  Bulgaria.    Bogoris  employed  him  to  paint  a  hall  with 

*  Vita  Ign.  981 ;  Schlosser,  614-5.  ^pire,  Bnd,  having  been  reduced  io 
'  See  Sclirockh,  xxi.  399 ;  Gibbon,  v.    strnits,  offered  to  bt-conie  Christian  as  a 

290-1;  Gfrorer,  Karol.  1.430;  Thierry,  condition  of  peace.   (Schloseer,  629.) 

Hist.  d'Attila,  i.  304.  Andrew    of   Bergamo,    a  barl)arous 

*  Const.  Porph.  iv.  14 ;  Cedrenus,  chronicler  of  the  time,  represents  him 
539-40.  The  date  of  the  baptism  is  as  having  gone  to  Rome,  and  there  been 
variously  given— from  845  to  8G4  ;  but  baptised  by  Nicoliib  (Patrol,  di.  1274). 
the  later  time  appears  to  be  the  more  But  this,  as  Mr.  Gregorovius  remurks 
correct.  Pagi  (xv.  53)  and  Gieseler  (iii.  140),  is  inconsistent  vrith  other 
(II.  i.  372)  place  it  in  861.  See  accounts,  and  tlie  circumstance,  if  true, 
i'chrockh,  xxi.  404.  According  to  would  surely  have  been  recorded  by 
another  accoimt,  Bogoris  invaded  the  Annstnsius. 
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subjects  of  a  terrible  character,  intending  that  these  should  be 
taken  from  the  perils  of  hunting ;  whereupon  the  monk  depicted 
the  Last  Judgment,  as  being  the  most  terrible  of  all  scenes.  The 
representation  of  hell,  which  was  explained  as  setting  forth  the 
future  lot  of  the  heathen,  alarmed  the  prince  into  abandoning 
the  idols  which  he  had  until  then  retained ;  and  many  of  his 
subjects  were  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  picture  to  seek  admis- 
sion into  the  church  .y  A  rebellion,  which  soon  after  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  the  prince's  conversion,  was  put  down  by  him 
with  a  cruelty  which  accorded  ill  with  his  new  profession.* 

Photius  was  probably  the  patriarch  who  had  gone  into  Bul- 
garia for  the  baptism  of  Bogoris ;  and  he  had  addressed  to  him 
a  long  letter,  or  rather  treatise,*  on  Christian  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, and  particularly  on  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  But  soon 
after  this  we  find  that  the  Bulgarian  prince  made  an  application 
to  Nicolas,  accompanied  by  valuable  presents,- for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  pope's  counsel  and  assistance  towards  the  conversion 
of  his  people.'*  It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  perplexed  between 
the  claims  of  rival  forms  of  Christianity — Greek,  Roman,  and 
Armenian ;  ®  and  he  may  very  naturally  have  wished  for  some  3G7 
instruction  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  his  knowledge  than  the 
somewhat  too  refined  treatise  which  he  had  received  from  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.^  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  most 
likely  that  Bogoris  was  actuated  by  a  jealous  dread  of  the 
empire  which  bordered  so  closely  on  him,  and  by  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequences  which  might  result  from  a  reb'gious 
connexion  with  his  ancient  enemies.®  Nicolas  replied  by  send- 
ing into  Bulgaria  two  bishops,  Paul  of  Populonia,  and  Formosus 
of  Portus,  with  a  letter  in  which  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
were  answered  under  106  heads.'  This  document,  while  it  dis- 
plays the  usual  lofty  pretensions  of  Rome,  is  in  other  respects 
highly  creditable  to  the  good  sense  and  to  the  Christian  feeling 
of  the  writer.  He  sets  aside  many  frivolous  questions,  and 
answers  others  with  a  wise  treatment  of  their  indifference,  and  - 
with  care  to  abstain  from  laying  down  minutely  rigid  rules.  He 
rebukes  the  harshness  which  had  been  shown  to  a  Greek  who 
had  pretended  to  the  character  of  a  priest ; «  he  censures  the 

r  Const.  Porph.  iv.  15 ;  Cedren  540-1.  believes  this  story,  and  thinks  that 

»  Nicol.  Resp.  ad  Coiisulta  Bulgar.  o.  Nicolas  interfered  of  his  own  motion.  49. 

17,  ap.  Hard.  v.  •  Schrookh,  xxiv.  149-151. 

•  f  hot.  Ep.  1.       *  Anastas.  260.  '  Responsa  ad  Consulta  Balgarorum, 

•  Nic.  Reap.  o.  106.  Hard.  353-386.  (Aug.  866.) 

•  Neand.  v.  424.   Mr.  Vuletta  dis-  «  Cc.  14-16. 
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king  for  the  craelty  whicli  he  had  used  in  the  suppression  of  the 
late  rebellion,  bat  tells  him  that,  as  he  had  acted  in  zeal  for  the 
faith,  and  had  erred  rather  from  ignorance  than  from  wicked- 
ness, he  may  hope  for  forgiyeness  if  he  repent  ;^  and  he  exhorts 
him  to  refrain  from  the  ose  of  force  against  those  who  continne 
in  their  idolatry — ^to  hold  no  communion  with  them  indeed,  but 
to  deal  with  them  by  the  weapons  of  reason  only.*  He  advises 
that  torture  should  no  longer  be  used  to  discover  the  guilt  of 
criminals,^  and  that  such  persons  should  be  treated  with  a  gentle- 
ness becoming  the  faith  which  the  Bulgarians  had  adopted." 
The  cross  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  horse's  tail  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  national  standard.**  Idolatrous  practices, 
charms,  and  arts  of  divination  are  to  be  forsaken.®  Those  who, 
as  heatiiens,  had  married  two  wives  must  put  away  the  second, 
and  do  penance — ^polygamy  being  no  less  contraiy  to  the  original 
condition  of  man  thaji  to  tiie  law  of  Christ.^^  In  answer  to  the 
request  that  a  patriarch  might  be  appointed  for  the  country,  the 
pope  says  that  he  must  wait  for  the  report  of  his  envoys  as  to 
the  number  of  Christians ;  in  the  mean  time  he  sends  a  bishop, 
and  undertakes  to  send  more  if  required ;  and  he  promises.that, 
when  the  church  is  organised,  one  with  the  title  of  archbishop, 
868  if  not  of  patriarch,  shall  be  placed  at  its  head.*i  There  are,  he 
says,  properly  only  three  patriarchal  sees — those  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Jerusalem,  althoug}i  so  styled,  being  of  inferior  honour, 
because  they  were  not  of  apostolical  foundation;'  and  he  con- 
cludes by  exhorting  the  Bulgarians,  amidst  the  cicdms  of  con- 
flicting teachers,  to  cleave  to  the  holy  Boman  church,  which  had 
always  been  without  spot  or  wrinkle.* 

Bogoris  had  also  applied  to  Louis  of  Grermany,  who  sent  him 
a  bishop ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  bishop,  on  arriving  in  Bul- 
garia, found  the  country  sufficiently  provided  with  clergy  from 
Borne,  and  returned  home  without  having  attempted  to  aid  or  to 
disturb  their  labours.^ 

^  0. 17.      >  Cc  41, 102.      k  0.  86.  with  the  outward  pomp  of  royalty. 

™  Co.  19-32.  »  C.  33.  withdrew  into  a  monastery;  that  his 

°  Co.  35,  62,  67,  77,  79.        p  C.  37.  son,  who  succeciled  to  the  throne,  giive 

1  C.  72.       '  Co.  92-3.      •  0.  106.  himfielf  up  to  profligacy,  and  attemntt  tl 

»  Annal.  Fuld.  867,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  380.  to  rest<:)ro  pafijanism ;  that  the  old  king 

The  western  writers  in  gcnend  speak  as  thereupon  left  his  retreat,  made  war  on 

if  the  conversiou  of  Bulgaria  had  been  his  son,  blinded  and  imprisoned  him, 

entinily  the  work  of  the  Latin  church  and  bestowed  the  crown  on  a  younger 

(Schru(?kh,    xxiv.   149-151).     Regino  son,  whom  he  threattmed  to  treat  in  tlio 

(Ann.  868,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  580)  relates  that  same  manner  if  ho  should  not  bo  faith- 

the  king,  afttir  having  for  a  time  com-  ful  to  his  duty.    Ho  then  returned  to 

billed  the  strictest  asceticism  in  private  his  cloister. 
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But  at  Constantinople  the  pope's  interrention  aroused  great 
indignation.  Nicolas  claimed  Bulgaria  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  belonged  to  the  Boman  jurisdiction  while  it  was  a  province 
of  the  empire — that  the  people  had  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves under  him,  and  that  he  had  provided  them  with  churches 
and  clergy  ;  while  Photius  insisted  on  his  own  right  as  derived 
£h)m  the  conversion  of  the  nation.'*  The  patriarch  summoned  a 
council  to  meet  at  Constantinople,  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,'  denounced 
the  invasion  of  Bulgaria.  Within  the  last  two  years,  ^  ^ 
he  sajB,  men  from  the  west,  the  region  of  darkness, 
had  intruded  into  this  portion  of  his  fold,  corrupting  the  Gospel 
with  pernicious  noYelties.y  They  taught  a  difference  of  usages 
as  to  fasting ;  they  forbade  the  clergy  to  marry ;  they  denied 
the  right  of  presbyters  to  confirm  ;  and  their  bishops,  in  opposi- 
tion to  apostles,  fathers,  and  councils,  administered  a  second 
unction  to  persons  who  had  already  been  confirmed  according  to 
the  Greek  rite."  But  above  all,  they  adulterated  the  creed  with 
spurious  additions,  affirming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Son.  Photius  reprobates  this  doctrine  with  all  his  force,  as  a  369 
denial  of  the  unity  of  principle  in  the  Godhead,  unheard  of  by 
Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  Basil — as  a  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  rather  against  the  whole  Trinity,  such  as  cannot 
be  exceeded,  and  is  deserving  of  ten  thousand  anathemas.*^  He 
denounces  the  Romans  as  apostate  and  servants  of  Antichrist;^ 
and  he  invites  the  oriental  patriarchs  to  send  envoys  to  Constan- 
tinople for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  him  in  resistance  to 
them.^  Although  Photius  had  great  reason  to  complain  both  of 
the  interference  with  his  converts,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pope  had  depreciated  his  dignity,  and  had  set  aside  all  but  the 
Boman  customs,  he  appears  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  swelling 
his  personal  quarrel  with  Bome  into  a  schism  between  the 
churches  f  and  the  tone  in  which  he  now  enlarged  on  the  differ- 
ence of  usages  was  very  unlike  that  in  which  he  had  some  years 
before  adverted  to  them  in  his  elaborate  letter  to  Nicolas.®  The 

»  Schrockh,  xxiv.  154.  bition,  &c.,  to  this  supposed  defect,  i.  29. 

'  Ep.  2.  See  FfoiUkee,' Christendom's  y  P.  49.                      ■  P.  50. 

Divisions,'  ii.  4.    Baronius  is  very  abu-  •  Pp.  .50,  52-3,  56-7.    A  treatise  by 

Bivo  in  his  comments  on  this  epistle,  Photius,  *  Do  Spiritus  Sancti  Mystago- 

some  ef  which  rest  on  the  assumption  gia,*  was  published  by  Prof.  Hcrgenro- 

that  Photius  was  an  eunuch  (e.  g.  8G7.  ther,  of  Wiirzburg  (Ratisbon,  1857),  and 

(37;  8G8. 45)--which  Pagi  (XV.  149)  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Patrol.  Or.  cii.  »'P.  55. 

Kabriciufl  (xi.  671-2)  show  to  bo  untrue,  «  r.  57.          ^  Schrwkh,  xxiv.  160. 

although  Dom  Toeti  still  adheres  to  it,  «  Phot  Ep.  2,  ed.  Migne ;  or  in  Baron, 

and  traces  the  patriarch's  jealousy,  am-  801.  42-4. 
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synod  summoned  by  Photins  was  held  in  867.  It  replied  to  the 
Boman  anathemas  by  pronouncing  a  like  sentence  against  Nicolas 
himself;  and  the  patriarch,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  western 
emperor  into  his  interest,  contrived  that  acclamations  in  honour 
of  Louis  II.  and  Ingilberga  should  be  mixed  with  those  in 
honour  of  the  Byzantine  rulers.' 

In  the  mean  time  important  political  changes  were  in  pro- 
.  gress.  Bardas  had  gradually  acquired  a  more  and  more  com- 
plete ascendency  oyer  his  nephew,  while  the  emperor  sank  con- 
tinually deeper  into  degrading  pleasures.'  In  862  Bardas  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Csssar ;  and,  although  his  rule  was 
oppressiye  and  impopular,  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  exhibited 
much  talent  for  governments^  and  that  he  exerted  himself  for 
the  revival  of  learning,  which  had  long  been  neglected  at  Con- 
stantinople.* But  in  no  long  time  his  influence  was  disturbed  by 
that  of  a  rival,  Basil  the  Macedonian.  Basil,  although  his  pedi- 
gree was  afterwards  deduced  by  flatterers  from  the  Persian 
ArsacidsB,  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  Constantine,'^  was 
really  of  Slavonic  race.  His  birth  was  humble,  and  his  first 
appearance  at  Constantinople  was  as  a  needy  adventurer,  seek- 
870  ing  shelter  for  a  night  in  the  porch  of  a  monastery,  where  the 
abbot,  it  is  said,  was  thrice  warned  in  visions  by  the  patron,  St. 
Diomede,  to  open  the  gate  and  admit  him.™  Basil  found 
employment  as  servant  to  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  and  after 
a  time  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Michael,  who,  in  reward 
of  his  accomplishments  as  a  wrestler,  a  jockey,  and  a  toper,** 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  the  patriciate,  and  bestowed  on  him 
one  of  his  own  mistresses  in  marriage.®  Bardas  began  to  take 
alarm  at  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new  favourite ;  but  Michael  and 
Basil  gave  him  a  solemn  assurance  of  safety,  signed  by  the 
emperor's  own  hand.P  Soon  after,  however,  the  murder  of  the 
Caesar  was  concerted  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  emperor  on 
a  military  expedition.  The  assassins,  to  whom  the  signal  was 
given  by  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  hesitated  to  strike  him  in  tlio 
imperial  presence ;  but  Basil  gave  the  fii*st  blow  from  behind, 

'  Schrockh,  xx.   153;   Ilefele,   iv.  of  Thessalonica,  in  Ck)nfit.  Porph.  iy, 

342-3.  27-9 ;  or  Ccdrenus,  548-550. 

»  Ccdrt'D.  517.   I  can  see  no  ground       ^  Const.  Porph.  v.  2-3  ;  Oedren.  557. 

for  Mr.  Valettji's  opinion  that  Michael  See  Gibbon,  iv.  425;  Fiulay,  ii.  27*2. 
reformed  liia  hfe  under  the  influence  of       "  Const.  Porj)h.  v.  9 ;  G.  Hamartol. 

Photiiw.  130-7.  Contin.  pp.  725-8 ;  C^nlren.  560. 

•»  Vita  Ign.  955  ;  Cedrcn.  550-1 ;  Fin-       »  Const.  Porph.  v.  12  ;  Ct'drt?n.  5G3-4. 
lay,  ii.  336.  »  Const  Porph.  v.  16;  Sym.  Map^iht, 

•  Cedren.  547.    See  the  remarkable  de  Mich.  40  ;  Solilofscr,  G30-1. 
history  of  the  pliilosophcr  Loo,  bishop       !»  Ce Jren.  566 ;  Schlosser,  634-8, 
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and  the  victim  was  despatched  while  embracing  the  emperor's 
feet.^  After  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  vigour  of  Bardas 
was  miRsed  in  the  government,  and  complaints  of  the  general 
discontent  reached  even  the  ears  of  Micliael,  Basil  was  nomin- 
ated CsBsar,  and  on  Whitsunday  867  he  was  crowned  by  the 
emperor's  hands  with  a  diadem  which  had  been  blessed  by 
Photius,'  He  immediately  began  to  display  talents  of  a  different 
order  from  those  which  had  won  for  him  the  imperial  favour, 
and  endeavoured  to  put  some  restraint  on  the  increasing  gross- 
ness  of  his  patron's  debaucheries ;  but  the  attempt  provoked 
Michael  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  said  in  his  drunken  frenzy  to 
have  given  orders  for  the  Caisar's  death,  and  to  have  announced 
an  intention  of  promoting  a  boatman  in  his  room."  Basil  felt 
that  he  must  sacrifice  the  emperor  s  life  or  his  own,  and  by  his 
command  Michael,  after  having  stupefied  himself  with  wine  at 
supper,  in  the  Cflesar's  company,  was  murdered  on  the  24th  of 
September,  867.*  The  Greek  historians  can  discover  no  other 
redeeming  fact  in  the  life  of  this  wretched  prince  than  that  he 
bestowed  a  chah'ce  and  a  splendid  chandelier  on  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia.^  Basil  found  an  exhausted  treasury,  but  exerted 
himself  with  vigour  and  success  to  replenish  it  and  to  restore  the 
empire.* 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  Michael,  Photius  was  deposed.^  871 
He  had. formerly  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Basil,  and  cx)ntra- 
dictory  accounts  are  given  of  the  reason  for  his  deposition.  By 
some  it  is  explained  in  a  manner  discreditable  to  him,  while 
others  say  that  he  provoked  the  emperor  by  refusing  the 
eucharist  to  him  as  a  murderer  and  an  usurper." 


s  CoTiBt  Porph.  V.  18 ;  Codien.  555- 
G ;  Schlotiser,  G39.  Baronius  tmccs  tho 
fate  of  Bardks  to  his  guilt  in  opposing 
the  pope.    867.  75,  seqq. 

'  Const.  Porph.  iv.  43 ;  Cedren.  567 ; 
Schlosfier,  644. 

•  Const.  Porph.  iv.  44,  v.  24-6 ;  Sym. 
Mag.  47. 

«  a.  Hamort  Contin.  pp.  749,  750; 
Const.  Porph.  iv.  44,  v.  27 ;  Cedren.  567  ; 
I*agi,  XV.  115;  SchloBser,  653-8;  Fin- 
lay,  ii.  232.  The  continuator  of  Ha- 
martolns  relates  that  all  Basil's  agents 
in  the  murder  came  to  had  ends.  752-3. 

»  Const  Porph.  iv.  45 ;  Cedren.  557. 

«  Const  Porph.  v.  29,  seqq. ;  Cedren. 
567-8.570,577-8. 

J  Vita  Ign.  981.  Mr.  Finlay  says 
that  he  remained  in  office  two  yean,  ii. 
274. 


■  G.  Hamart.  Contin.  754 ;  Zonaras, 
ap.  Baron.  867.  101 ;  Schrockh,  xxiv. 
161-2.  Tlio  refusal  of  communion  seems 
hardly  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
Photius,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  asso- 
ciate with  Michnel  and  Banlas,  notwith- 
standing their  vices  (Neand.  vi.  315). 
Nor  is  it  prolwible  that,  if  such  a  refusal 
had  been  given,  he  would,  in  reminding 
Basil  of  their  former  friendship,  have 
said  in  particular,  **  You  have  received 
at  my  hands  the  awful  and  immaculate 
mysteries"  (Ep.  97,  init.).  The  lato 
editor  of  the  epistles,  however,  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  story.  (53-5.  218.) 
Baronius  solves  the  question  in  his  own 
way,  by  saying  that  the  patriarch  was 
deposetl  in  consequence  of  the  condom- 
nation  by  Nicolas.   867.  101. 
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Nicolas  had  written  to  Hincmar,  detailing  the  history  of  the 
Bulgarian  affair,  and  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  Frankish 
clergy,  whose  character  stood  highest  for  learning  among  the 
clergy  of  the  west,  to  combat  the  attacks  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Greeks  on  the  Christianity  of  the  Latins.*  In  conse- 
quence of  this  invitation,  Hincmar  desired  Odo,  bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  and  other  divines  to  collect  materials  for  a  general  defence  ;^ 
and  the  result  was  the  production  of  treatises  by  Odo,  -^ueas  of 
Paris,  and  Katramn.*^  Of  these,  the  work  of  Ratramn  is  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable.**  The  first  three  books  of  it  are  devoted 
to  the  question  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  procession,  while  the  fourth 
and  last  discusses  the  controversy  as  to  rites  and  discipline.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  in  opposition  to  the*  line  usually  taken  by 
Nicolas,  the  monk  of  Corbie  dwells  on  the  suflBciency  of  uniting 
in  faith,  and  censures  the  Greeks,  not  for  varying  from  the 
Boman  usages,  but  for  insisting  on  their  own  as  exclusively  cor- 
rect and  necessary.®  The  Greek  doctrine  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  also  condemned  by  a  synod  of  bishops  from  the  dominions  of 
Louis  of  Germany,  which  met  at  Worms  in  868.' 

Basil  reinstated  Ignatius  in  the  patriarchate  with  great  pomp,» 
and  sent  a  member  of  each  party  to  Home,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  own  oflBcers,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  state  of 
372  affairs  ;  but  the  envoy  of  Photius  was  shipwrecked  and  died  on 
the  journey,**  so  that  his  o^use  was  left  without  an  advocate. 
The  representative  of  Ignatius  was  charged  with  a  letter  from  the 
patriarch,  in  wliich  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  s  successors  was 
acknowledged  in  terms  such  as  had  not  been  usual  at  Constanti- 
nople.* Adrian,  who  had  now  succeeded  Nicolas,  assembled  a 
synod,  which  renewed  the  former  sentence  against  Photius.*^  It 
was  ordered  that  the  copy  of  the  Byzantine  synod  s  acts  which 


•  Nic.  Ep.  70 ;  Hincm.  ii.  809.  Some 
of  the  charges  which  the  pope  mentions 
aa  calumnious  were  not  without  founda- 
tion iu  the  practice  of  mme  amimg  the 
Latins.  Sc^e  Giesel.  II.  i.  37.5.  Dr. 
Floss  suppofcos  that  Scot  us,  as  mi^rht 
have  been  expected  from  his  general 
character,  took  the  Greek  side  in  the 
controversy  between  the  churehcs,  and 
that  tliis  was  the  rea.son  why  Nicolas 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  disndssal 
from  the  court  uf  Charles  the  Uald 
(Patrol,  cxxii.  PrtBf.  xxiii. ;  see  ab')ve, 
p.  314.)  But  the  date  assigned  to  the 
pop»''8  letter,  A.D  861-2,  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  this.     *»  Opera,  ii.  610. 


«  Patrol,  cxix.  cxxi.  See  pp.  187, 
n.  ff,  38t. 

<«  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  VI.  Ixxxi.  ; 
Schrfickh,  xxiv.  178-183;  Neand.  vi.  313. 

«  Katr.  contra  Gra3Corum  Opposita, 
iv.  1. 

f  See  Ilefele,  iv.  352. 

«  Vitu  I^n.  5>8.i. 
lb.  Anastasius  the  Librarian  makes 
nn  edifying  use  of  the  shipwreck, — "  Qui 
navim  Christi,  hoc  est  ecclesiam,  scide- 
rat  navis  su;c  scissiouein  non  inconveni- 
enter  incurrit."    liar  I.  v.  751. 

'  The  letters  of  tlie  emperor  and  of 
the  patriarch  are  in  Hard.  v.  790-3. 

^  Hard.  v.  862-871. 
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had  been  transmitted  to  Rome  should  be  burnt,  and  that  those 
at  Constantinople  should  share  the  same  fate.™ 

A  council,  which  is  regarded  in  the  Roman  church  as  the 
eighth  general  council,"  met  at  Constantinople  in  October  869. 
It  was  attended  by  two  bishops  and  a  deacon  from  Rome; 
Antioch  was  represented  by  the  metropolitan  of  Tyre,  Jerusalem 
by  a  presbyter ;  ®  and  to  these  a  representative  of  the  Alexan- 
drian see  was  added  at  the  ninth  session.**  Some  high  civil 
officers  were  present,  but  the  number  of  bishops  was  at  first 
exceedingly  small ;  *i  and,  although  aften^^ards  gradually  increased, 
it  did  not  rise  beyond  60  at  the  ninth  session,  and  102  or  109  at 
the  tenth  and  last.*" 

On  the  first  day  the  sentence  of  the  late  Roman  council 
against  Photius  was  adopted,  and  all  bishops  who  afterwards 
joined  the  assembly  were  required  to  sign  it."  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  sessions  were  chiefly  occupied  in  dealing  with  bishops 
and  clergy  who,  after  having  been  ordained  by  Ignatius  or  his 
predecessor,  had  submitted  to  Photius.  These  presented  a  con- 
fession of  their  offences,  alleging  that  they  had  been  forced  or 
deceived  into  them  ;  and  they  were  admitted  to  communion  on  373 
condition  of  performing  some  penitential  exercises.  At  the  fourth 
session  there  was  a  sharp  discussion  with  a  bishop  named  Theo- 
philus,  who  was  firm  in  his  adherence  to  Photius.*  The  patri- 
arch himself  was  brought  forward  on  the  fifth  day,  and  met  the 
questions  addressed  to  him  by  a  dignified  silence.  When  urged 
to  speak,  he  replied  that  God  would  hear  him  although  he  said 
nothing."  You  will  not,"  said  the  Roman  legates,  "  by  your 
silence  escape  a  greater  condemnation."  "  Neither,"  he  replied, 

■  Hard.  v.  874.  doctrines  as  to  the  position  of  metropo- 

»  See  Baron.  869.  61-4 ;  Pagi.  xv.  litans.  and  the  trial  of  bishops  (cc.  17, 

180;  Palmer  on  the  Church,  ii.  215.  26).   One,  directed  against  the  icono- 

*  Hard.  v.  764,  771.  clasts,  is  found  in  both  versions  (c.  3 

^  lb.  884, 1092.   There  are  two  re-  Gr. ;  c.  7  Lat.) ;  and  a  Frank  writer, 

ports  of  this  council — (he  one  in  La-  the  oontinnator  of  Aimoin,  speaks  of 

tin,  by  Anastasius  the  Librarian,  who  this  as  contrary  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 

was  then  at  Constantinople  for  the  pur-  of  the  fathers.    Giesel.  H.  i  877. 

pose  of  negotiating  a  marriage  between  ^  Hard.  v.  764-5  ;  1025-7. 

the  families  of  Louis  II.  and  Basil  ^  Held  on  tlie  last  day  of  February, 

(Hard.  v.  755)^ the  other  Greek:  and  870.    See  Pagi,  xv.  163;  Schrockh, 

they  vary  very  considerably.    In  the  xxiv.  164-5 ;  Hefele,  iv.  409. 

Latin  acts  there  are  27  canons  (Hard.  v.  •  Hard.  v.  773,  817. 

899,  seqq.);  in  the  Greek,  only  14  (ib.  »  lb.  782,  seqq. 

1097,  8e»iq):  the  reason  being,  perhaps,  "  This  is  supposed  to  be  borrowed 

that  the  litins  prepared  the  hirgernum-  from  IV.  Maccatxjes,  x.  18,  or  from  a 

ber,  while  the  Greeks  inserted  in  their  homily  on  the  Syrophcenician  woman, 

report  such  only  as  related  to  the  main  doubtfully  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom 

subject  (Schrockh,  xxiv.  170-1).  Among  (t.  ill   p.  442,  ed.  Montfauc),  "icol 

those  which  are  found  in  Latin  only  are  ffianrtiinay  i.Ko6€i  6  ©«^y,"  Valetta, 

some  which  lay  down  pseudo-Isidorian  59. 
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"  did  Jesus  by  holding  his  peace  escape  condemnation ; "  and  lie 
resumed  his  former  silence/  When  the  lay  president  of  the 
council,  Baanes,  who  treated  him  with  a  courtesy  unlike  the  be- 
haviour of  the  ecclesiastics,  afterwards  asked  him  what  he  could 
allege  in  his  justification,  Photius  answered,  "  My  justifications 
are  not  in  this  world."  * 

The  emperor  appeared  at  the  sixth  session,  and  told  the 
council  that  he  had  absented  himself  from  its  earlier  meetings 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  influence  its  decision  as  to 
Photius.y  But  the  affair  of  the  patriarch  was  not  yet  con- 
cluded. He  was  cited  before  the  council  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  entered  leaning  on  a  staff ; — "  Take  away  his  staff,"  said 
the  Roman  legate  Marinus,  "it  is  an  ensign  of  pastoral  dignity."" 
The  bishops  of  his  party  in  vain  appealed  to  the  canons.*  Ana- 
themas were  pronounced  against  Photius  and  his  adherents, 
the  most  odious  epithets  being  attached  to  their  names ;  ^  the 
writings  and  documents  on  his  side  were  burnt ;  and,  in  token 
of  the  exasperation  by  which  the  council  was  animated,  it  is  said 
that  the  condemnation  of  the  patriarch  was  subscribed  in  the 
wine  of  the  eucharistic  cup."* 

In  the  course  of  the  council's  proceedings,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  personal  question  as  to  the  patriarchate  was 
not  the  only  subject  of  difference  between  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  Romans  complained  that  the  pope's  letter  had 
been  mutilated  in  the  reading ;  the  Greeks  told  Ignatius  that 
his  church  had  been  made  the  servant  of  Rome ;  and  Ignatius 
himself  was  as  resolute  as  Photius  to  assert  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  see  over  Bulgaria.®  Some  ambassadors  from  that  country 
374  were  at  Constantinople,  and  their  master — by  what  influence  is 
unknown — had  been  again  induced  to  waver  in  his  religious 
allegiance.  The  ambassadors,  on  being  summoned  into  the 
emperor's  presence,  with  Ignatius,  the  Roman  legates,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  inquired  to  which 
church  they  must  consider  their  country  to  belong.  The  orientals 
asked  to  which  church  it  had  belonged  while  a  province  of  the 
eraph-e,  and  whether  the  clergy  at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian 

'  Hard.  V.  810, 1051.    «  lb.  822, 1054.  opinion  (988-9).    In  the  8ul>scriptioi  a 

y  lb.  835,  10G4.         «  lb.  839,  1065.  to  the  acts  of  the  council,  the  Koman 

•  lb.  H41.  b  lb.  873.  legates  stand  first,  while  Basil  and  his 

«  lb.  875,  1080.  sons  do  not  sign  until  after  the  represen- 

Vita  Ign.  988.     The  biographer,  tatives  of  nil  the  p.itriarchutes.  (Hani 

however,  thiidcs  that  Pliotius  was  too  v.  922-3.)    See  Hefele,  i.  25-7. 

gently  treated,  and  cites  prtxligies  which  •   •  Schrockh,  xxiv.  173.    See  the  Acta 

Boon  after  happened  in  favour  of  ihia  SS.,  Oct.  23,  p.  164;  Valetta,  71-2, 
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conquest  had  been  Greeks  or  Latins.  It  was  answered  that  the 
province  had  been  subject  to  CoDstantiiiople,  and  that  the  clergy 
found  in  it  were  Greeks ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  was  adjudged 
that  Bulgaria  ought  to  belong  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Eoman  legates,  however,  disputed  the  alleged 
facts,  and  handed  to  Ignatius  a  letter  from  the  pope,  charging 
him  not  to  interfere,  which  the  patriarch  received  in  a  respectful 
manner,  but  did  not  further  regard.  The  emperor  dismissed  the 
legates  with  coolness.'  Ignatius  in  the  same  year  consecrated 
an  archbishop  for  Bulgaria,  and  within  a  short  time  all  the 
Latin  clergy  were  ejected  from  that  country 

John  VIII.  wrote  to  the  Bulgarians,  exhorting  them  to  return 
to  the  communion  of  his  church,  which  they  had 

AD  877 

formerly  chosen,  and  warning  them  as  to  the  danger 
of  a  connexion  with  the  Greeks,  who,  he  said,  were  always  in 
one  heresy  or  another.*  The  pope  also  wrote  to  Ignatius, 
telling  him  that,  as  he  was  indebted  to  the  apostolic  see  for  his 
dignity,  so  he  should  lose  it  if  he  kept  possession  of  Bulgaria. 
The  Greek  clergy,  who  were  already  excommunicate  for  intro- 
ducing their  errors  into  a  church  planted  by  the  holy  see,  must 
be  withdrawn  within  thirty  days;  and  Ignatius  is  threatened 
with  excommunication  and  deposition  if  be  should  neglect  the 
order.^  Letters  in  a  like  tone  were  written  to  the  Bulgarian 
king,  and  to  the  Greek  clergy  in  that  country ;  ^  and  a  violent 
collision  would  probably  have  ensued,  but  for  the  death  of 
Ignatius,  which  took  place  in  October,  877.^ 

Photius,  after  his  deprivation,  had  at  first  been  treated  with 
extreme  severity.  He  complains  in  his  letters  that  he  is  strictly 
guarded  by  soldiers ;  that  he  is  deprived  of  all  intercourse  with 
relations,  friends,  monks,  and  clergy ;  that  his  property  is  con- 
fiscated, that  he  is  allowed  no  attendance  of  servants,  and  in  his 
sickness  can  obtain  no  medicines.™  He  suffers  from  hunger,  and 
yet  more  from  a  famine  of  the  word  of  God ; "  he  is  separated  375 
fit)m  all  books — a  cruelty  unexampled  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox  by  heretics  or  by  pagans ;  and  in  the  mean  time  his 
adherents  are  cruelly  treated,  churches  are  destroyed,  holy 
things  are  profaned,  the  poor,  whom  he  had  tended  for  the 


'  Vita  Hadriani  ap.  Murator.  v.  267-  ^  Ada  SS.,  Oct.  23,  p.  165. 

S ;  Schrockh,  xxiv.  173-5.  >  Hard.  vi.  16. 19. 

»  Vita  Hadr.  844 ;  Pagi,  xv.  218.   It  i  lb.  20. 

was  to  this  archbishop  that  Peter  of  ^  lb.  22,  50,  56,  59,  &c. 

Sicily  addressed  his  account  of  the  '  Acta  SS.,  Oct.  23,  p.  159. 

Paulicians.   See  p.  185.  -  Ep.  97,  p.  137. 
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benefit  of  his  soul,  are  left  friendless  and  helpless.''  He  mveighs 
against  the  synod  of  869  as  haying  neglected  all  the  forms  of 
justice  in  its  dealings  with  him — as  worse  than  anything  that 
had  been  known  among  the  most  lawless  and  savage  heathens.® 
But  after  a  time  he  found  means  to  recover  the  favour  of 
BdsiL  According  to  the  biographer  of  Ignatius,  he  drew  up  an 
imaginary  pedigree,  tracing  the  emperor's  ancestry  to  the 
Persian  kings ;  this  was  written  in  antique  letters  on  parchment 
of  corresponding  appearance,  and,  having  been  bound  in  the 
cover  of  an  old  manuscript,  it  was  introduced  into  the  library  of 
the  palace  by  the  keeper,  who  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  it 
to  Basil,  and  suggested  that  Photius  was  the  only  man  capable 
of  explaining  it.^  A  still  more  unlikely  tale  asserts  that  the 
emperor's  love  was  won  by  charms  administered  in  his  food  and 
drink.^  But  it  would  seem  that  in  truth  Basil,  out  of  regard  for 
the  unequalled  learning  of  Photius^  and  perhaps  also  from  a 
wish  to  conciliate  his  partisans,  whose  constancy  to  the  ejected 
patriarch  may  have  raised  some  apprehensions,  recalled  him 
from  banishment,  and  appointed  him  tutor  to  Leo,  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown.''  While  thus  employed  he  was  recon- 
ciled with  Ignatius,  and  from  that  time  lived  on  good  terms 
with  him,  steadily  refusing  to  become  the  head  of  a  party  in 
opposition  to  the  aged  patriarch.' 

Photius  was  now  raised  to  the  see  as  successor  of  Ignatius, 
^         and  announced  his  promotion  to  Jolm  VIII.,  with  a 

request  that  the  pope  would  send  legates  to  a  new 
synod  which  was  to  be  held  at  Constantinople.*  The  chief  object 
of  this  application  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Bome  for  the 
purpose  of  quieting  the  Ignatian  party;"  but  John  seized  on  it 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  title  of  Photius  to  the  patri- 
876  archal  throne  depended  on  the  papal  judgment,  and  supposed 
that  the  Byzantines  would  be  willing  to  bear  anything  for  the 
Aag.  16,  sake  of  obtaining  his  countenance.    Two  bishops  and 

a  priest  were  sent  as  legates,  with  letters  and  instruc- 
tions in  which  it  was  said  that  Photius  might  be  restored  if  he 

»  Epp.  97,  pp.  137-8;  174,  pp.  240,  •  So  Thotiua  himself  said  in  the  synod 

247-8,250.                 °  Epp.  117-8.  of  879.   (Hard.  vi.  256.)    His  oppo- 

p  Vita  Ign.  1004.  Comp.  Sym.  Ma-  nents,  however,  tell  a  different  story, 
gist  de  Basil.  7,  and  a  story  told  by  the  See  JHefele,  iv.  430. 
same  writer  as  to  the  emperor  Theophi-  '  Hard.  vi.  1152.  Gregory  of  Sy ra- 
ins and  tJie  patriarch  Methodius.  ( De  cube,  who  had  shared  the  misfortunes  of 
Theoph.  24.)  On  the  otlier  side,  Va-  Photius,  now  received  the  bishopriok  of 
lettii,  07.                   Hard.  v.  1 149.  NicaMi,  in  which  he  died  soon  after. 

'  Const.   Porph.  v.  44 ;    Schrockh,  Vita  Ign.  1008. 

xxiv.  186 ;  Hefele,  iv.  427  ;  Valetta,  67-8.  »  Keander,  vi.  322-3. 
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would  make  satisfaction  for  his  offences  and  would  ask  mercy  of 
the  synod ;  and  it  was  insisted  on  that  he  should  resign  all  pre- 
tensions to  Bulgaria.*  The  ensigns  of  the  patriarchal  dignity 
were  transmitted  in  the  same  manner  which  had  been  usual  in 
bestowing  the  pall  on  metropolitans.y 

The  synod — the  eighth  general  council  according  to  the 
Greek  reckoning — was  imposing  as  to  numbers,  consisting  of 
380  bishops  from  the  empire,  with  the  three  Boman  legates, 
and  three  deputies  from  the  oriental  patriarchs."  The  precedent 
set  by  the  second  council  of  Nicsea,  of  having  representatives 
from  the  eastern  thrones,  had  been  followed  in  the  council 
under  Photius  in  861,  and  in  that  under  Ignatius  in  869.  But 
at  the  latter  of  these,  the  representatives  of  the  east  had  de- 
clared that  the  orientals  who  had  taken  part  in  the  synod  under 
Photius  were  impostors,  with  forged  credentials.*  Photius, 
however,  asserted  that  those  who  made  that  declaration  were 
themselves  not  only  impostors,  but  agents  of  the  Saracens ;  ^ 
and  letters  were  now  produced  from  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  in  which  the  patriarchs  disavowed  the  persons  who 
had  acted  in  their  names,  and  disowned  all  connexion  with  the 
proceedings  against  Photius.^ 

The  Boman  legates  found  that  matters  were  conducted  in  a 
very  different  way  from  what  the  courteous  behaviour  of 
Photius  had  led  them  to  expect.  Instead  of  submitting  himself 
to  their  judgment,  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  council 
from  the  beginning,  declaring  that  both  his  first  and  his  second 
elevation  had  been  forced  on  him — that  he  had  committed  no 
wrong,  and  did  not  need  any  mercy The  pope's  letters  were 
read,  but  with  omissions  of  the  more  violent  pretensions,  and 
with  insertions  to  the  honour  of  the  patriarch.*  The  demand  of 
Bulgaria  was,  with  great  professions  of  respect  for  Home,  evadei  377 


»  Hard.  v.  1165,  1185;  vi.  207, 1168- 
9.  Mr.  Valetta  remarks  that  no  per- 
sonal objections  were  now  made  to  the 
man  who  had  been  so  violently  abused 
(73).  On  the  Roman  side,  see  Toati, 
Scitima  Greco,  i.  i02. 

y  Hard.  vi.  228.   See  Ncand.  vi.  823. 

■  Schriickh,  ixiv.  188-9.  The  Greeks 
diiiallowed  the  council  of  809. 

•  The  Hynod  discovered  the  persons 
who  had  taken  on  theiusclves  the  cha- 
racter of  envoys.  These  baid  tlmt,  hav- 
ing come  to  Constantinople  on  other 
busineiis,  they  had  been  induced  by 
Photius  to  api»ear  in  his  synod,  and  on 


this  ground  he  was  anathematised  in 
the  9th  canon.  Hard.  v.  874-7,  901,  or 
1085-9,  1100. 

»»  Ep.  116.  p.  159.  See  Valetta,  62. 
The  explanation  offered  by  the  opposite 
party  is,  that  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
m  order  to  avert  the  suspicions  of  the 
Saracens,  had  given  the  envoys  instruc- 
tions to  negotiate  for  the  redemption  of 
Saracen  captives  at  Constantinople. 
Hard.  vi.  1160 :  Hefele,  iv.  423. 

«  Hard.  vi.  300,  301,  325. 

d  lb.  253-7. 

•  See  Hard.  v.  1165,  seqq.;  vi.  63-72, 
231,6eqa.;  246,8Ciiq.;  277, seqq.;  1152. 
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as  being  foreign  to  the  question  in  hand.'  The  Greek  bishcqps 
all  supported  the  patriarch,  and  acted  as  if  in  entire  inde- 
pendence of  Borne ;  yet  the  legates  allowed  all  these  things  to 
pass  without  a  protest,  and  joined  in  anathematising  the  council 
of  869,  by  which  Photius  hfiid  been  deposed. 

It  was  only  by  degrees  that  John  became  acquainted  with  the 
result  of  the  council.  At  first  he  declared  himself  willing  to 
confirm  its  restoration  of  Photius,  if  he  should  fijid  that  the 
legates  had  not  disobeyed  their  instructions.  Misconstruing  the 
polite  phrases  of  the  Greeks,  he  supposed  that  Bulgaria  had 
been  given  up  to  him,  and  wrote  to  thank  the  emperor  for  the 
Aug.  13.  concession ;  while  in  a  letter  to  Photius  he  expressed 
^*  surprise  that  in  some  respects  his  directions  had  not 
been  followed  by  the  counciL'^  When,  howeyer,  he  disooyered 
the  real  state  of  the  matter,  his  exasperation  was  unbounded. 
He  ascended  the  pulpit  of  a  church,  and,  holding  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  in  his  hand,  threatened  to  anathematise  all  who 
should  not  regard  Photius  as  one  condemned  by  God's  judgment^ 
according  to  the  sentences  of  Nicolas  and  Adrian ;  ^  and  he  sent 
Marinus,  one  of  the  legates  who  had  attended  the  council  under 
Ignatius,  to  insist  that  matters  should  be  restored  to  the  state 
which  had  been  established  by  that  council.  But  the  legate  was 
treated  with  indignity,  was  imprisoned  for  a  month  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  returned  without  any  success.^  On  the  death  of 
John,  Marinus  was  raised  to  the  papacy,  and  the  sentence 
against  Photius  was  renewed  by  him,™  by  Adrian  III.,  and  by 


'  Hard,  vi  252.  309. 

«  lb.  312,  Bcqq.;  Schrockh,  zxiv. 
192;  Hefole,  iv.  462-3.  Although  this 
synod  ana  wots  all  the  conditions  usually 
Liid  down  for  a  general  council,  tho  Ko- 
ntanists  speak  of  it  as  a  Photiau  conven- 
tiole,  and  censure  John  for  consenting  to 
it  in  any  degree.  Baronius  and  others 
suppose  tho  table  of  Pope  Joan  to  have 
taken  its  origin  from  the  pope's  weak- 
ness in  yielding  to  the  wialies  of  Basil 
(879.  iS;  See  Valctta,  73-4) -a  sup- 
jjosition  very  iiiconsihtont  with  the 
general  chanictor  of  John.  The  wimo 
historian  ventiu^  to  coujecturo  that  the 
acts  of  the  council  were  forged  by 
Photius  (879.  73);  and  this  extravagant 
idea  has  been  more  confidently  repeated 
by  others,  as  by  Rohrbacher,  who  speaks 
in  his  index  of  the  "Fourberie  de 
Photius,  peut-4tre  unique  dans  ITiis- 
toire."  (ISee  also  vol.  xii.  237,  and 
Schrockh,  xxiv,  193-5;  Giesel.  II.  i. 
380.)  This  charge  may  have  originated 


in  tho  story  told  by  tho  biographer  d 
Ignatius,  that  Photius  forged  the  acts  of 
a  synod  against  liis  rival,  and  sent  them 
to  Louis  II.  (see  above,  p.  365).  Ba- 
ronius says  that  the  synod  of  879  is 
"  una  cum  auctore  in  imis  inferis  obni- 
enda"  (879.  63).  Dullinger  more  rea- 
sonably contents  himself  with  comparing 
it  to  the  Latrocinium  "  of  Ephesus,  with 
the  exception  that  what  was  there  done 
by  violence  was  liere  done  by  craft  (i. 
396).  A  marginal  note  on  the  oounril 
(Hani.  vi.  331)  asserts  that  the  sixtli 
and  st^vcnth  sessions  were  inventfti  by 
Photius;  but  Hardouin  n'giirds  this  as 
the  trick  of  some  "  Grceculus,"  in  order 
to  bespeak  credit  for  the  earlier  sesbion^^! 
See  Hufele,  iv.  463. 

»»  Ep.  108  nd  Phot. ;  Ep.  109  ad  Im- 
perutores.  Hard.  vi. 

«  Hard.  v.  1101 ;  Baron.  880.  11. 

^  Stephnn.  V.  ap.  Hard.  vi.  367. 

»  Baron.  882.  12. 
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Stephen  V.,  who  held  an  angry  correspondence  on  the  subject  378 
with  Basil  and  his  son  Leo  VI  ° 

Leo,  formerly  the  pupil  of  Photius,  on  his  accession  in  886, 
deposed  the  patriarch,  cx)nfined  him  in  a  monastery,  and  filled 
the  see  with  his  own  brother  Stephen,  a  boy  of  sixteen."  The 
reasons  of  this  step  are  unknown ;  the  Greek  writers  in  general 
trace  it  to  a  suspicion  that  Photius  was  implicated  with  a 
monk  named  Theodore  Santabarenus,  who  is  said  to  have 
gained  an  influence  over  the  late  emperor  by  magical  arts,  and 
had  endeavoured  by  a  double  treachery  to  alienate  him  from 
his  son.P  An  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Photius  took  place ; 
but,  although  no  evidence  could  be  found  against  him,  he  did 
not  recover  his  see,  and  he  died  in  exile  in  the  year  891.^  The 
two  parties  which  had  divided  the  church  of  Constan- 

•  AD  898 

tinople  were  reconciled  within  a  few  years ;  but  Pope 
John  IX.  made  difSculties  as  to  recognising  the  clergy  who  had 
been  ordained  by  Photius.'  At  length,  however,  the  churches 
resumed  communion,  and  the  name  of  Photius  himself  wag 
among  those  of  the  patriarchs  acknowledged  by  Kome.^  But 
politicfiJ  jealousies,  and  the  retention  of  Bulgaria  by  the  Byzan- 
tine patriarchate,^  together  with  the  differences  as  to  rites  and 
doctrine,  continued  to  keep  up  a  coolness  between  the  sees,  until 
at  a  later  time  they  again  broke  out  into  open  discord. 


»  See  Hard.  v.  1116,  seqq.;  vi.  365, 
seqq. 

*  G.  Hamart.  oontin.  p.  762. 

»  Const.  Porph.  v.  101 ;  vi.  2 ;  G. 
Hamart  contin.  768-770 ;  Cedren.  593  ; 
Schrockh,  xxiy.  198.  The  continuator 
of  Hamurtoliu  says  that  when,  in  con- 
aequence  of  Theodore's  charges,  Basil 
was  about  to  blind  his  son,  Photios  suo- 
ceasfully  interceded  for  Leo  (763).  An 
nnknown  Greek  writer,  cited  by  Bego- 
nias (886.  16),  ascribes  the  deposition 
to  the  emperor's  regard  for  the  pope. 
Gfrdrer  oonjectores  that  Photius  had  a 
scheme  for  rendering  the  chxux^h  inde- 
pendent, and  that  the  emperor  meant  to 
defeat  tliis  by  getting  the  patriarchate 
into  his  own  family— Basil  having  al- 
ready shown  a  like  intention  by  bringing 


up  Stephen  as  an  ecclesiastic.  (Kircheng. 
iii.  301.)  Symeon  Magister  describes 
Santabarenus  as  a  Manichtean  and  a 
magician.   De  Basil.  17-18,  21. 

1  Oust.  Porph.  vi.  5;  CJedren.  594^; 
Pagi,  XV.  424. 

'  Hard.  vi.  479;  Baron.  905. 9;  Pagi, 
XV.  539;  Schrockh.  xxiv.  198-207. 

■  See  Baron.  905.  11-12,  and  Pagi'g 
notes;  Schrockh,  xxiv.  201. 

*  111  923,  the  Bulgarian  king  Symeon, 
in  dictating  terms  of  peace  to  the  em- 
peror Romanus  I.,  required  that  the 
chief  bibhou  of  Bulgaria  should  be  ac- 
knowledgea  by  Oonstan tinople  as  an  in- 
dependent patriarch ;  and  this  lasted 
mitil  John  Tzimisces  put  an  end  to  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  A.D.  972.  Finlay. 
iL81. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SPAIN  — ENGLAND —MISSIONS  OF  THE  NINTH  CENTDBT. 

L  The  Christians  of  Spain  after  the  Mahometan  conquest^  wh< 
were  known  by  the  name  of-Mustaraba,  or  Mozarabes,*  enjoje< 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  although  on  condition  o 
paying  a  heavy  monthly  poll-tax.^  They  generally  lived  oi 
friendly  terms  with  their  Mussulman  masters ;  many  of  then 
held  office  onder  the  caliphs,  and  monks  and  clergy  who  under 
stood  both  the  Arabic  and  the  Latin  languages  were  employe 
in  diplomatic  correspondence.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  relations,  the  difference  of  religioa 
was  a  continual  source  of  trouble.  The  Mahometan  mobs  oftei 
abused  Christians  in  the  streets ;  they  shouted  out  blasphemie 
against  the  Christian  name^  while  all  retaliation  was  forbiddes 
by  law  under  very  severe  penalties.  If  a  marriage  took  plac 
between  persons  professing  the  two  religions,  the  general  lai 
against  apostasy  from  Islam  made  it  death  for  the  Mahometa 
party  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  the  questions  which  in  sue 
marriages  naturally  arose  as  to  the  religion  of  the  issue  pre 
duced  very  serious  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  hostility  of  th 
Mussulmans  towards  the  Christians  who  dwelt  among  them  wfi 
excited  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  those  who  in  other  parts  < 
the  peninsula  carried  on  a  war  of  independence;  while  thes 
efforts  served  also  to  raise  among  the  Christians  under  th 
Mahometan  rule  a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  more  publi 
assertion  of  their  fcdth.* 

The  Christians  were  divided  into  two  parties.  The  one  ( 
these  was  bent  on  preserving  peace  with  tiieir  rulers,  as  far  c 
possible,  and  enjoying  the  toleration  which  was  allowed  then 
The  other  party  regarded  this  acquiescence  as  unworthy ;  the 
thought  that  their  brethren  had  been  corrupted  by  intercoun 
with  the  Moslems  into  a  blamable  laxity  of  opinions.  The 
declared  that  the  offices  of  Mahometan  courts  could  not  be  hel 

•  The  name  does  not  mean  (as  has       *»  Eulogii  Mcmoriale  Sanctorum, 

been  mistakenly  baid)  miarti  Arahihus,  Bibl.  Patr.  xv.  249,  b.  (or  in  Patr 

but  Arahes  inmiilii — graflc<l  on  the  stock  cx  v.). 
<'f  the  Araha  Ardbi,  or  pure  Arabs.         Neand.  v.  462-3. 
(Jicsel.  II.  i.  147.  ^  Glioscl.  II.  i.  147. 
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without  compliances  unbecoming  a  Christian ;  that  those  who  880 
occupied  such  offices  were  obliged  to  refrain  from  openly 
signing  themselves  with  the  cross,  and  from  other  outward  mani- 
festations of  their  faith ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  speak  of  the 
Saviour  in  such  terms  as  might  not  be  offensive  to  the  un- 
believers. They  complained  that  the  Christian  youth  preferred 
the  cultivation  of  "  Chaldean "  to  that  of  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture; that  they  were  more  familiar  with  Arabic  than  with- 
Latin.® 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  broke  out  at  Cordova  under  the  reign  of 
Abderrahman  11.  The  first  sufferer  was  a  monk 
named  Perfectus,  who,  having  fallen  in  with  some  Mahometans 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  was  questioned  by  them  as  to 
the  opinion  which  Christians  entertained  of  the  prophet  He 
attempted  to  evade  the  question,  on  the  groimd  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  offend  them ;  but,  as  they  continued  to  urge  him, 
and  assured  him  that  no  offence  would  be  taken,  he  said  that 
Mahomet  was  regarded  by  Christians  as  one  of  the  false  prophets 
foretold  in  Scripture ;  and  he  remarked  on  some  parts  of  his 
history  as  being  scandalous,  and  as  proving  the  falsehood  of  his 
pretensions.  The  Arabs,  in  consideration  of  the  promise  which 
they  had  given,  restrained  their  anger  for  the  time ;  but  when 
Perfectus  next  appeared  in  public,  he  was  seized,  was  dragged 
before  a  judge,  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  against  the  prophet, 
and  was  executed.'  The  next  victim  was  a  merchant,  who  had 
given  no  provocation;*  but  the  third,  a  young  monk  named 
Isaac,  courted  his  fate.  He  went  before  the  judge  of  the  city, 
professing  an  inclination  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Koran, 
and  begging  for  some  instruction  in  its  doctrines;  and  when 
these  were  explained  to  him  he  denounced  their  falsehood  with 
great  vehemence.**  The  execution  of  Isaac  was  followed  by  an 
outburst  of  fanatical  zeal.  Clergymen,  monks,  nims,  ^  ^ 
and  laity  rushed  to  the  Mahometan  tribunals,  reviling 
the  prophet  as  an  impostor,  ao  adulterer,  a  sorcerer,  and  de- 
claring that  his  followers  were  in  the  way  to  perdition.*  And, 
besides  those  who  voluntarily  thrust  themselves  on  death,  many 
children  of  mixed  marriages  were  delated  by  their  Mahome- 

•  Alvari  Indicul.  LuminoBU*.  c.  9,  in         Eulog.  Prsef.  243;  AWar.  12. 
Flortz,  Espafta  Sagrada,  xi,  Madr.  1792       »  Eulog.  ad  Willesind.    (Bibl.  Pair, 

(or  in  Patrol,  cxxi.).  xv.  300,  c.)   Details  of  the  martyrdoma 

'  Alvar.  3 ;  Eulog.  it.  1.  iu  Mem.  SB.  ii.  3,  atqq. 

»  Eulojif.  col.  246,  f.;  Alvar.  5. 
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tan  relations  as  apostates,  although  they  had  probably  beei 
brought  up  from  the  first  in  the  religion  of  the  Ghiistiai 
parent^ 

881  By  this  wild  zeal  of  the  weaker  party  the  Moslems  wen 
naturally  exasperated.  Public  outrages  against  Christians  in 
creased ;  any  one  who  showed  himself  in  the  street  was  insulted 
pelted  with  filth,  or  stoned:  the  Mahometans  shrank  iron 
touching  the  very  garments  of  Christians,  as  if  it  were  pollu 
tion.™  The  sound  of  church-bells  excited  them  to  a  tempest  a 
cursing  and  blasphemies ;  and  at  funerals  of  Christians  tlH 
populace  followed  the  corpse  with  outcries,  begging  that  Goc 
would  have  no  mercy  on  the  deceased.*^ 

Abderrahman  now  enacted  new  laws,  of  increased  Beverity 
The  bodies  of  ttose  who  were  executed  were  to  be  bumt^  lesi 
their  brethren  should  convert  them  into  relics.  Yet  the  caliphj 
wishing,  if  possible,  to  quell  the  excitement  by  peaceable  means, 
requested  ihe  co-operation  of  the  primate  Becmfrid,  archbishoii 
of  Toledo,  who  issued  an  order  that  no  Christian  should  preeoil 
himself  before  a  Mahometan  judge  unless  he  were  cited  to  do  sa 
This  order  was  received  with  indignatioh  and  defiance  by  thfl 
more  zealous  party,  headed  by  Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova ;  and 
Eecanfrid,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy,  proceeded  to  imprisoD 
some  refractory  ecclesiastics — ^among  them  a  monk  and  priest  oi 
Toledo  named  Eulogius,  who  had  been  very  conspicuous  in  hia 
opposition.  From  prison  Eulogius  wrote  letters,  intended  to 
animate  the  resolution  of  his  friends;  with  the  fervour  of  a 
Tertullian  he  exhorts  all  who  have  any  worldly  ties  to  cast 
them  aside  and  boldly  to  confess  the  faith,  in  the  assurance  oi 
A  D  852  ^®j^™^8  martyred  bretliren  in  bliss.®  A  council 
was  held  under  the  archbishops  of  Toledo  and  Seville, 
and  determined  that  no  one  ought  voluntarily  to  provoke  death 
by  his  religion.*  By  those  who  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  this 
council  the  evils  which  had  happened  were  charged  on  Eulogius 
and  his  associates.  They  ascribed  the  conduct  of  the  sufierers  to 
pride,  and  questioned  their  right  to  the  name  of  martyrs — citing 
against  them  texts  of  Scripture,  with  the  canons  and  practice  ol 
the  early  church.**  Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs, 

^  See  Eulog.  Mem.  SS.  ii.  8.  p  Hard,  v.  87-8,  who  calls  it  c<meaia- 

■»  Eulog.  col.  249,  d.         »  Alvnr.  6.  htdum,  Barouiua  is  loud  against  it.  852. 

Alvnr.  Vita  Eulogii.  4-7  (Patrol.  10. 

cxv.) ;  Eulog.  ad  Floram  et  M»iriam  ^  Alvar.  14 ;  Eulog.  Mem.  SS.  it  14 ; 

(ib.  821,  8cqq.) ;  Neand,  v.  468-9.  col.  248,  c. 
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since  these  were  not  idolaters,  but  worshipped  the  one  true  God 
and  acknowledged  his  laws/ 

Eulogius  and  Peter  Alvar  were  the  leading  spirits  of  their 
party.*  They  both  (and  more  especially  Alvar,  who  was  an  882 
ecclesiastic  of  Cordova)  write  in  an  exalted  strain  of  enthusiasm. 
Eulogius  sets  aside  the  distinction  which  had  been  drawn  be- 
tween heathens  and  Mahometans  by  saying  that  the  Maho- 
metans deny  the  Son  of  God  and  persecute  the  faithful.^  Alvar 
argues  from  the  prophecies  that  Mahomet  is  the  forerunner  of 
Antichrist.*  The  suflferings  of  the  Christians,  he  says,  had  not 
been  drawn  down  on  them  by  the  violence  of  zealots — ^for  the 
first  victims  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  their  fate — but  by  the 
sins  of  the  whole  community.^  He  will  allow  no  compliance 
with  circumstances,  no  forbearance  to  force  the  Christian  profes- 
sion on  the  notice  o£  the  infidels.^  He  maintains  that  our  Lord's 
charge  to  His  disciples,  "  when  persecuted  in  one  city  to  flee  into 
another,"  is  inapplicable  in  the  present  case,  since  the  object  of 
that  charge  was  that  the  disciples  should  spread  the  Gospel  more 
widely — not  that  they  should  hide  it'  He  would  have  Christians 
to  press  the  truth  on  the  Moslems  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  "debtors  to  the  faith*' — not  (as  it  would  seem)  out  of  love 
for  them,  but  in  order  to  render  their  unbelief  inexcusable.* 

Abderrahman  was  succeeded  in  852  by  his  son  Mohammed, 
who  carried  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  further.**  On 
the  first  day  of  his  reign  the  new  king  dismissed  all  who  held 
any  offices  about  the  court  or  in  the  public  service.*^  He  ordered 
that  all  churches  wliich  had  been  lately  built  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  prohibited  all  display  in  the  ritual  or  in  the  furniture 
of  the  older  churches  which  were  allowed  to  stand.*  The  perse- 
cution continued  for  many  years.  Eulogius  himself,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  see  of  Toledo,  was  arrested  in  859  •  in  conse- 
quence of  having  aided  a  young  female  convert,  named  Leocritia, 
to  escape  from  her  parents,  who  were  bigoted  Mahometans ; 
and,  after  having  firmly  resisted  the  importunities  of  some  Arabs 
who,  out  of  respect  for  his  sanctity  and  learning,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  save  his  life  by  slight  concessions,  he  was  put 
to  deatL   Four  days  later,  Leocritia  also  suflFered.' 

»  Eulog.  288.  d.  •  0.  10.  p.  234.   See  Noandcr  v.  474. 

•  Florez  suppodPS  Eulogius  to  have  ^  Eulog.  Mem.  88.  ii.       Pagi,  xiv, 

written  in  851,  and  Alvar  in  854.    Eb-  396. 

pafta  8agTa<la.  xi  43.  «  Euloj?.  Mem.  88.  ii.  16;  iii.  1. 

«  P.  288,        «  C.  21.     «  Co.  3,  18.  «  lb.  iii.  3.                .  •  Vila,  10. 

7  Oc.  16, 17.              •  (?.  2,  p.  223.  '  lb.  13-16;  Pagi,  xi?.  498. 
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During  this  long  persecution  many  of  the  more  Inkewsnn 
Christians  openly  apostatised  to  the  religion  of  IslanLV  The 
heats  on  both  sides  at  length  died  away,  and  the  old  relations  of 
883  the  parties  were  restored.  A  German  abbot,  who  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Cordova  in  954,  represents  the  Christians  as  living 
peaceably  with  their  masters,  and  fits  thankful  for  the  toleration 
which  they  enjoyed  ;  nay,  if  the  information  which  he  received 
may  be  trusted,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  carried  their 
compliance  so  far  as  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  circumcision.** 

II.  England,  like  France,  was  harassed  and  desolated  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Northmen.  Their  first  appearance  on  the  coasts 
was  in  the  year  767  ;  *  the  first  descent  which  was  severely  felt 
was  in  832  ;^  and  from  that  time  their  invasions  were  incessant 
Devon  and  Wales  felt  their  fury  as  well  as  .the  eastern  coasts; 
when  the  attention  of  the  English  was  concentrated  on  one 
point,  a  fresh  band  of  enemies  appeared  in  an  opposite  quarter; 
and  they  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country."  And 
here,  as  in  France,  the  wealth  and  the  defenc^lessness  of  the 
monasteries  pointed  these  out  as  the  chief  objects  of  attack. 
The  chronicles  of  tlie  time  abound  in  frightful  details  of  their 
wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the  sanctuaries  of  Croyland,  Medes- 
hamstede  (Peterborough),  Bardney,  and  Ely  ;  of  Repton  and 
Coldingham ;  of  Lindisfarne,  from  which  a  little  band  of  monks 
carried  off  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  over  the  mountains  of 
Northumbria,  in  continual  fear  of  the  ravagers  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  on  every  side.**  At  length,  in  878,  after  the 
victory  gained  by  Alfred  over  Guthrun  at  Ethandune,  a  large 
territory  in  the  east  of  England,  north  of  the  Thames,  was  ceded 
to  the  Danes,  on  condition  of  their  professing  Christianity,  and 
living  under  equal  laws  with  the  native  inhabitants ;  but  the 
peace  thus  obtained  was  only  for  a  time. 

Of  the  lustre  of  Alfred's  reign  it  is  needless  to  speak  to 
readers  who  may  be  presumed  to  know  in  any  degree  the  history 
of  their  country.  Alfred  succeeded  his  father  in  871,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,P  and  held  the  throne  for  thii  ty  years.  His 

K  Giosrl.  II.  i.  151-2.  Innd,'  vol,  ii.     A  more  oondenwd  nc- 

Vita  Johaunis  Abbat.    Gorziensia,  count  is  given  bv  Liiigard,  A.  S.  C.  ii. 

CO.  123-4  (Pertz,  iv.).  c.  12. 

'  Chron.  Ang.-i^ax.  a.d.  787.  "  Syra.  Piinolm.,  Hist.  Dunflm.  ii.  6, 

^  Lingard,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  171.  10;  Montalcmb.  iv.  :^90,  K-qq. 

"  Thu  DaniHh  ravages  are  very  fully  °  8p -Inian,  Lift;  of  Alfjud,  vd.  Heame, 

r(  lated,  after  the  old  clironiclera,  in  Mr.  Oxon.  170J),  pp.  G5-7. 

M'Cabe's  •Catholic   Ilibtory  of  Eng-  p  lb.  44. 
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character  may  have  been  idealised  in  some  respects,  that  it 
might  fulfil  the  conception  of  a  perfect  sovereign ;  and  institu- 
tions have  been  ascribed  to  him  which  are  in  truth  derived  from 
other  sources.^  Yet  historical  reality  exhibits  to  us  this 
"darling  of  the  English Alfred  the  Truthteller " as  the  384 
deliverer,  the  lawgiver,  and  the  wise  ruler  of  his  country,  as  a 
hero,  and  as  a  saint.  It  sets  before  us  his  efforts  to  revive  the 
public  spirit  which  had  become  all  but  extinct  during  the  long 
calamities  of  the  Danish  invasions  ; "  his  zealous  and  successful 
labours  to  repair  in  mature  years  the  defects  of  his  early  educa- 
tion ;  *  his  exertions  for  the  restoration  of  learning  among  the 
clergy,  which  had  fallen  into  melancholy  deoAy,  and  for  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people;**  his  encouragement  of 
learned  men,  whether  natives, — as  his  biographer  Asser,^  Heg- 
mund,  Werfrith,  and  Neot, — or  foreigners  whom  he  invited  to 
impart  to  the  English  a  culture  which  was  not  to  be  found  at 
home — as  Grimbald  of  Reims,*  and  John  of  Old  Saxony ;  y  his 
care  to  enrich  the  vernacular  literature  by  executing  or  encou- 
raging versions  or  paraphrases  of  religious  and  instructive  works 
— portions  of  Scripture,  writings  of  Boethius,  Gregory  the  Great, 
Orosius,  and  Bede.*  It  shows  us  that  these  labours  were  carried 
on  under  the  continual  tortures  of  disease,*  and  amidst  the 
necessities  of  providing  for  the  national  defence ;  it  dwells  on 
his  habits  of  devotion,  and  on  the  comprehensive  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Cliristendom  "which  induced  him  even  to  send  a  mission 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  India.**  Small  as  his  kingdom 
was,  he  raised  it  to  a  high  place  among  the  nations ;  and  among 
great  sovereigns  no  character  shines  brighter  or  purer  than  his. 
Alfred  died  in  900  or  901.° 

III.  The  conversion  of  Bulgaria,  which  has  been  related  in 
the  history  of  the  dissensions  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  led  to  that  of  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 

^  Ilallam,  M.  A.  ii.  74-8 ;  lAppcnb.  i.  Brit.). 

332.  '  Asser  (?)  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  498.  r  Afflcr.  486-7.  493.   This  John  haa 

•  Asaer,  passim.       *  lb.  474.  486.  been  confounded  by  many  writers  with 

°  lb.  485-6,  &c.;  Turner,  Hist  Anglo-  John  Scotus.    See  above,  p.  314. 

Sax.  ii.  144.  ■  See  Milman,  ii.  368.   For  his  ad«li- 

▼  Asser,  487.   Against  some  doubts  tions  to  Boethius,  see  Turner,  ii.  22. 

which  have  been  raised  as  to  Asser.  see  Orosius  has  also  important  additions. 

Linfjard,  A.  S.  C.  ii.  420 ;  Pauli.  Konig  See  the  edition  of  Alfred  lately  published 

Aelfred,  4-14 ;  Hardy,  Pref.  to  Mon.  by  Dr.  Bosworth  and  others. 

Hist.  Brit.  80-1 ;  Shirley,  m  Gent.  Mag.,  •  Asser,  484-5,  492. 

June.  1865,  744-7.  Chron.  Anj^.-Sax.  a.d.  883;  Turner, 

>  See  the  Liber  Monasterii  de  Hyda,  ii.  145 ;  Lappeub.  i.  338. 

30,  seqq.,  83-4  (Chron.  and  Mem.  of  Gr.  «  Spelman,  216. 
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of  the  Mainotos.**  Tlie  Croats  were  evangelised  by  missionaiies 
from  Rome ;  while  the  victories  of  Basil,  about  the  year  87ft 
were  followed  by  the  labours  of  Greek  missionaries  in  Servia.* 

Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  Moravia  by  the  arms  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  in  801,  according  to  his  usual  system,  oom- 
pelled  the  king  to  receive  baptism/  Since  that  time,  attemptB 
885  had  been  made  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  ]\[oravians  under  the  auspices  of  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg 
and  the  bishops  of  Passau,  who  employed  a  regionary  bishop  for 
the  purpose.^  But  these  attempts  had  little  effect;  the  princes 
of  the  country  had  relapsed  into  heathenism,  the  Cliristiaiu 
were  few,  and  their  religion  was  very  rude.**  A  new  and  more 
effectual  movement  arose  out  of  an  embassy  which  BadislaT, 
king  of  Moravia,  seut  into  Bulgaria,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
aid  against  Louis  of  Germany.  His  nephew  Swatoplok  or 
Zwentibold,  who  was  employed  on  this  mission,  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  new  faith  of  the  Bidgarians ;  and  on  Ids  return  he 
was  joined  by  the  queen,  who  was  herself  a  Christian,  in  urging 
it  on  her  husband's  attention.*  An  application  for  Christian 
teachers  was  made  to  the  emperor  Michael ;  and  two  mis- 
sionaries, Constantino  and  his  brother  Alethodius — perhaps  the 
same  Methodius  whose  skill  as  an  artist  had  pnxluced  so  great 
an  effect  at  the  Bulgarian  court'' — were  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople into  Moravia."* 

Constantine — better  kiio\Mi  under  the  name  of  Cyril,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  assumed  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  visiim" — was«  priest  and  monk,  and  is  designated 
as  a  philosopher.  He  was  a  native  of  Tliessalonica,  and,  from 
the  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Slave  poy)alations  in  his  oym 
country,  had  probably  been  acquainted  from  hLs  early  years  with 
a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic.®    He  had  preached  among  the  Chazars 


«  Gicfiol.  II.  i.  309. 

•  Hnrdwiok,  *  Maiinnl  of  Ch.  Hist, 
Midaii-  Ai:.' '  (Cninb.  18r)3),  l.'Jo-G. 

'  G*»nv«'rsi<>  lJ:iir<>!iri(»nim,  &(\  ,  Putrol. 
cxxix.  1271);  Soiirrwkli.  xxi.  4()(;. 

(iiiizi.'l,  81.  StM-  a  letter  of  Imi^c^ 
iiius  II.,  A.i).  820  (Patrol,  cv.  Oil).  .Inlle 
iiirlu.I»  s  this aiin)n«j:  111*'  p:cnuiin'  »  })ist]es. 
uiitl  RfttU-rj;  (ii.  5(i)  (jiioti-H  it  witli<'v;r. 
rM-pirioii;  but  Palfu'ky  (i.  IDS)  and 
(•iuz«'l  CM  )  regjird  it  n.s  Hpiiiinus. 

•»  LKilliiit,'«T.' i.  8:U>-'2;  Uiv.vl  U.  i. 
3r,0.1 ;  (ifriin-r,  Kar.>l.  i.  kVX 

»  SeliriW  kh,  xxi.  -lOO. 

^  1\  yOG.  Soc  Acta  8S.  Mart.  0,  p.  13  ; 


Ncaii<L  V.  423. 

"  Tnmsl.  8.  Clemontii?,  c  7,  in  Gin- 
zcVs  Sni»idein('!it,  or  in  Aota  SS.  Mart. 
9.  Giii/A-rd  History  of  Cyril  and  Mc- 
1ho<liui3  is  valnnb]*'  for  the  irnliiiitry 
with  Nvhii'li  tho  iiiul.rialii  have  been 
(Y>]lret(  d,  and  lor  the  ap|K?ndix  of  do."U- 
liU'Tits;  but  the  author's  jud^jnueiit  i.s 
htrauirely  warped  by  his  zcahnw  K<v 
inaninrn. ) 

"  Trunslatio  S.  Cleinentid,  c.  10,  ap. 
(Jinzel. 

°  lb.  1 ;  Ti«'g«  nda  Panuoii.  5 ;  Pa- 
laekv,  i.  119;  Giiizel,  22;  llerzo*?,  iii. 
225. 
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of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimea,  who  in  843  had  applied  for  in- 
structors from  Constantinople,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dis- 
tracted between  the  rival  pretensions  of  Judaism,  Mahometanism, 
and  Christianity^ — a  mixture  of  religions  which  was  found  in 
the  same  regions  by  a  Mussulman  traveller  seventy  years  later.' 
The  success  of  his  labours  among  the  Chazars  is  described  as 
complete,  and  the  impression  of  them  was  strengthened  by  his 
refusal  of  all  recompense  except  the  release  of  such  Christians  386 
as  were  captives  in  the  country ; '  but  some  of  his  biographers 
appear  to  regard  as  more  important  liis  discovery  of  a  body  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  St.  Clement  of  Bome,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  banished  by  Trajan  to  the  Chersonese,  and  to  have  been 
there  martyred.^  The  fame  of  the  mission  to  the  Chazars  had 
reached  the  Moravian  king,  who  especially  requested  that  Cyril 
might  be  sent  to  him ;  *  and  in  863 "  the  brothers  proceeded 
into  Moravia,  taking  with  them  the  relics  of  St.  Clement.  Their 
preaching  was  marked  by  a  striking  difference  from  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  time — that,  whereas  the  Greek  and  Latin  mis- 
sionaries usually  introduced  their  own  tongues  as  the  eccle- 
siasticcd  language  among  barbarian  nations,  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius mastered  the  language  of  the  country,  and  not  only  used 
it  in  their  addresses  to  the  people,  but  translated  the  liturgy  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  it — Cyril,  after  the  example  of 
Ulfilas,  having  either  invented  a  Slavonic  alphabet,  or  improved 
that  which  before  existed.^   By  this  innovation  the  success  of 


p  TranaL  S.  Clement.  1;  SchrOckh, 
xxi.  400-1.  It  was  in  848  that  Cyril 
went  on  his  mission,  according  to  Assc- 
manni  and  others ;  but  Ginzel  (25) 
dates  it  in  861. 

1  Gfrorex.  Karol.  i.  452. 

'  Lcgcnda  Morav.  3. 

•  Martyr.  S.  Clem.  19-24  (Patrol.  Gr. 
ii.  ; ;  Transl.  S.  Clem.  2-5;  Giesel.  II.  i. 
35:M.  See  Tillcmont,  ii.  161.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  were  rival 
relics  of  St.  Clement  elsewhere.  See 
e.  g.  Rostangnus,  in  Patrol,  ccix.  905, 
8e<iq. ;  Alban  Butler,  Nov.  23. 

»  Transl.  7.  »  Ginzel,  38. 

'  "  Loci  indigensB  ....  valde  gavisi 
sunt,  quia  et  reliquias  B.  dementis  se- 
cum  lerre  audierant,  et  evangelium  in 
eorum  linguam  a  philosopho  pried  icto 
Irannlatum."  (Transl.  S.  Clem.  7 ;  of. 
Jjcgend.  Morav.  5 ;  Leg.  Bohcm.  2 ;  Leg. 
Pmiuon.  5.)  Ginzel  infers  that  the 
translation  of  the  Evangelium "  had 
been  made  at  Constantinople,  before  the 
missionaries  set  out,  and  that  the  word 


means  those  portions  only  of  the  Gospel 
which  were  read  in  the  church-service 
(37).  He  supposes  tbat  the  other  Scrip- 
ture lessons,  &o.,  were  afterwards  trans- 
lated by  Cyril  and  Methodius,  and  sa^s 
that  there  was  no  complete  Slavonic 
Bible  until  the  fifteenth  century  (42-3). 
The  statement  of  the  Pannouian  legend 
(15),  that  Methodius  translated  aU  the 
Scriptures,  except  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, in  six  months,  is  evidently  fabu- 
lous—  the  exception  being  probably 
adopted  from  the  story  as  to  Umlas  and 
the  books  of  Kings.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  304.) 
Palacky  says  that  the  translations  were 
in  the  Macedonian  dialect  of  the  Sla- 
vonic (i.  45;,  while  Ginzel  is  for  the 
Moravian  dialect  (153).  But  if  some 
part  was  executed  before  the  missionaries 
entered  Mora  via,  could  this  part  have 
been  in  the  dialwt  of  that  country? 
(See  other  opinions  stated  in  Ginzel, 
132.)  As  to  the  alphabet,  there  has 
been  much  controversy.  Slavonic  writers 
maintain  that  the  other  alphabet  of  their 
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887  the  mission  was  greatly  forwarded.  Badislav  received  baptiimy' 
his  subjects  were  rapidly  conyerted,  churches  were  built  fiv 
Christian  worship,  and  the  reverence  in  which  the  missicmanei 
were  held  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  Moravia  the  clergy  were 
styled  by  a  name  which  signifies  jprmc^«.y 

After  a  time  a  report  of  these  proceedings  reached  pope 
Nicolas,  who  thereupon  siunmoned  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  ap- 
pear before  him.*  The  Moravians  were  now  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  west  than  with  the  east ;  in  the  differenoe 
between  the  churches  of  Kome  and  Constantinople,  Cyril,  who 
had  formerly  been  an  opponent  of  Photius,*  was  not  inclined  to 
side  with  the  patriarch,  whose  deprivation  probably  took  place 
about  the  time  when  the  papal  letter  was  written ;  and  a  r^onl 
of  compliance  would  have  thrown  the  pope  on  the  side  of  tiie 
Germans,  from  whom  Badislav  was  in  imminent  danger.^  The 
brethren,  therefore,  resolved  to  continue  their  work  under  such 
conditions  as  were  possible,  rather  than  to  abandon  it»  and 
AD  868  summons  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived 

shortly  after  the  death  of  Nicolas.   The  body  of  St 
Clement,  which  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles,  pro- 


language,  which  is  known  by  Uie  name 
of  Ghfjolitie  (from  glagolj  a  word  or  hi- 
Ur^  Ginzel,  124),  was  invented  by  the 
Illyrian  St.  Jeix>iilb,  or  at  least  was  as 
old  08  his  time;  while  the  fiermniis, 
with  some  eminent  exccjitions,  stiy  that 
it  was  derived  from  that  of  Cyril.  (S(« 
Schrockh.  xxi.  411-3 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  358  ; 
Schleicher,  *  Formenlehre  der  Kirchcn- 
slawifichen  Sprache/  31-2,  Bonn,  1852  ; 
Ginzel,  36.)    Kmsinski  refers  to  Ko- 

Eitflr  us  having  shown  that  the  Glago- 
tic  alphabet  is  at  least  as  old  as  Cyril's 
(I^'fturcs  on  the  Religions  Hist,  of  the 
Slavfrtiic  Nations,  n.  23,  E<linb.  1840). 
As  tlie  Glagolitic  lias  more  of  a  I^atin, 
an<l  the  Cyrillian  of  a  Greek  character, 
Ginzel,  in  accordance  with  his  fancy 
that  Cyril  was  from  tin*  tiritt  strictly 
8ul>r)rdinato  to  Kome,  supjjoses  that  he 
waa  tin*  iiivi  ntor  of  tlie  Ghigolitic,  and 
that  the  socallod  Cyril liiiu  was  iiiventcil 
bv  his  disciplcfi  who  were  nftorwarda 
driven  int<»  Bulgaria  !  (112,  121)  \  The 
Glaj^olitie  nljihalH^t  lias  long  l.>een  dis- 
Urtid.  ex('rj>t  for  lM)oks  of  eliurch-s«Tvi('(\ 
the  latest  ofwliioh  is  a  Breviary  ]>rinted 
in  171)1  (iiiizel,  irxMOo  :  IIk;  Cyril- 
lian (which  Sehafarik,  ii.  473,  (ieyrrilxs 
as  based  on  the  (iicck,  with  additions 
derived  in  part  fioni  the  Anni'iiiati  and 
other  oriental  charactersj  has.  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  been  superseded  iu 


Moravia  by  the  Roman ;  bnt  it  is  still 

used  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  &om 
it  the  Russian  alphabet  is  clilefly  foimed 
(sec  Schrijekh  and  Gieseler,  as  aboveV 
For  the  references  to  Schafiirik  and 
Schleicher,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Dr.  R().st,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Aaatie 
Society.  *  Leg.  Morav.  5. 

y  Vogel,  in  Hcrzog's  Encydopcdii, 
iii.  223,  says  that  the  story  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius  has  Ix.'en  much  disgaiied 
through  Bohemian  and  Moravian  inflo- 
ences ;  and  that  their  chief  laboun  irere 
not  in  Moravia,  but  among  the  81avoDio 
]K>ople  who  livetl  in  the  region  of  the 
Save  and  the  Drave. 

*  Tninsl.  8.  Clem.  8.  Ginzel  v«y 
extravagantly  fancies  that  the  brotbcn 
from  the  first  regarded  themselves  if 
subject  to  the  ]K»j)e  and  to  the  bishop  of 
Pn.ssiiu  ;  that,  although  they  traualakd 
the  liturgy,  they  did  not  venture  to  u* 
it  until  they  had  re<*(!ived  the  ^lanal  ap- 
prf»bation  of  it  on  their  visit  to  R*«h': 
and  that  the  ]K»iKt'8  citation  was  in 
answer  to  a  letter  in  which  they  liad  re- 
IKirt<'<l  thenjselvcs  to  him.  42-4. 

■  'rhisopjK)sition  related  totheopinion 
whieh  Photius  is  ssaid  to  have  held  as  to 
the  human  soul  (>(v  p.  351)).  Anasta*. 
in  Patrol,  cxxix.  14. 

»>  Neand.  v.  -134:  Gies<a.  II.  i.  353; 
Gfrorer,  Karol.  i.  454  ;  Cynzel,  44. 
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daced  a  great  sensation  among  the  Romans,*^  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  missionaries  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Adrian  II., 
who  gratified  Radislavs  desire  for  the  independence  of  the 
Moravian  church  by  consecrating  Methodius  as  archbishop  of 
the  Moravians.  Cyril  is  said  to  have  been  also  consecrated  to 
the  episcopate,  but  died  at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clement.*^ 

Radislav,  after  a  struggle  of  many  years  against  Louis  of 
Germany,  was  at  length  betrayed  by  liis  nephew  Swatopluk  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  dethroned  and  blinded 
in  870.®  Swatopluk  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  greatly  ex- 
tended the  bounds  of  the  Moravian  kingdom,  which  now  in-  388 
eluded  a  large  portion  of  modern  Austria  and  Hungary.'  Over 
all  this  territory  Methodius  exercised  authority,  after  some 
diflerences  with  Swatopluk,  whom  it  is  said  that  he  once  found 
it  necessary  to  excommunicate ; «  and,  as  his  sphere  extended, 
many  Christians  who  had  received  the  Gospel  from  the  Latin 
church  placed  themselves  under  him.  This  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Germans,^  who  appear  to  have  obtained  in  873  a  mandate 
from  John  VUL,  forbidding  him  to  employ  a  barbarous  tongue  in 
the  service  of  the  church.^   Methodius,  however,  persisted,^  and, 


«  Leo  Ostiena.  ap.  Baron.  867.  132; 
Trausl.  9. 

Tianal.  9-12;  Leg.  Morav.  6; 
Gicsel.  IT.  i.  353.  On  the  contradic- 
tions between  the  biographera  of  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  see  Schrockh,  xxi.  415- 
6.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
tliat  the  lower  church  of  St.  Clcm(;nt, 
lat4'ly  broujjht  to  light  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Mullooly,  was  built.  See  the 
*  Quarterly  Rev.'  cxv.  231. 

•  Palackv,  i.  127-130. 

'  Schrrcich,  xxi.  418  ;  Ginzel,  78. 

t  Leg.Morav.il  ;  Sclm>ckli,xxi.417. 

^  The  •  Conversio  Bagoariorum,* 
which  Ginzel  supposes  to  have  been 
drawn  up  about  this  time,  in  the  inter- 
est of  Salzburg  ( GO),  states  that  an  arch- 
prieet  named  Bihbald  laboured  eficc- 
tiially  "  usque  dum  quidam  Graxnis, 
M«  thodiu8  nomine,  noviter  inventia 
Sclavinis  litteris,  linguam  Latinam  doc- 
trluamque  Komanam  atque  litteras 
auctoralcs  Latinas  philosophice  bnper- 
duccns,  vilescere  fecit  cuncto  populo  ex 
parte  missas  et  evangeliiun  ecclcsiasti- 
cunique  oflScium  illoruni  qui  hoc  Latino 
W'lebi-averunt "  (a p.  Ginzel,  Anhang, 
55).  Was  tlie  Slavonic  liturgy  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Ro- 
man? or  was  It  a  new  composition? 


Ginzel,  arguing  on  his  aasumption  that 
Cyril  and  Methodius  from  the  first  re- 
garded themselves  as  clergy  of  the 
I^atin  church,  supposes  it  to  have  been 
Roman ;  and  in  behalf  of  this  view  it 
may  be  pleaded  that  the  X)bjection  of 
John  VIII.  related  to  the  language  only 
(Ginz.  107-llOj.  But  the  pope  ex- 
pressly allows  of  Greek  as  well  as  of 
Latin  service  (Ep.  239);  nor  had  the 
time  yet  come  when  Rome  attempted  to 
enforce  liturgical  uniformity  every- 
where. On  other  grounds,  too,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  Cyrillian  liturgy 
— whether  translated,  or  in  some  demo 
original — was  of  the  Greek  type.  And 
with  this  accords  the  fact  which  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Ginzel  himself  (140),  that 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  liturgy  for- 
merly used  in  the  Bohemian  monastery 
of  Sazawa  (see  below,  p.  470),  are  of 
the  Greek  rite. 

*  This  is  inferred  from  John's  words 
in  the  letter  of  879 — "  Jam  litteris  nos- 
tris  per  -  Pauliun  episcopum  Anconi- 
taniun  tlbi  directis  prohibuimus  "  (Ep. 
129,  Patrol,  cxxvi.) — the  mission  of 
Paul  into  Germany  and  Pannonia  hav- 
ing been  in  873  or  874.  Joh.  Ep.  6 ; 
Ginzel,  GO. 

^  Ginzel  supposes  that  he  answered 
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in  consequence  of  a  renewed  complaint,  to  which  it  was  now 
added  that  he  taught  some  erroneous  doctrines,  he  was  cited  to 
Rome  in  879.  The  pope  in  his  letter  forbade  the  use  of  the 
Slavonic  in  the  liturgy,  although  he  allowed  that  until  fiirthfic 
order  it  might  be  used  in  preaching,  forasmuch  as  the  PsalmiiA 
charges  all  people  to  praise  the  Lord,  and  that  St.  Paul  bkjb, 
"  Let  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord." 

Methodius  repaired  to  Home,  where  he  succeeded  in  justify- 
ing his  orthodoxy  before  a  synod — perhaps  not  with- 
*  out  some  concession  as  to  the  points  of  difference  be- 
889  tween  his  native  church  and  that  of  the  west.  And  his  aigQ- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  Slavonic  tongue  were  so  successful  thil^ 
on  returning  to  Moravia,  he  bore  a  letter  from  John  to  Swwtxh 
pluk,  in  which  the  pope  approves  of  the  alphabet  invented  hf 
Cyril,"  and  sanctions  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  liturgy,  on  tlie 
ground  that  the  Scriptural  command,  "Praise  the  Lord, all  ye 
nations/'  shows  that  the  praises  of  God  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
three  languages  (Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin),®  but  that  He  who 
formed  these  languages  formed  all  others  also,  for  His  own  glory. 
It  is,  however,  ordered  that,  as  a  mark  of  greater  honour,  the 
(Jospel  shall  be  read  in  Latin  before  being  read  in  the  verna- 
cular, and  also  that  the  king  or  any  nobleman  may,  if  he  think 
fit,  have  the  service  of  his  private  chapel  in  Latin.? 

In  the  same  letter  it  was  stated  that  Methodius  was  confirmed 
in  his  arclibishoprick,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Morar 
vian  church.  The  pope  adds  that  he  has  consecrated  as  bishop 
an  ecclesiastic  named  Wiching,  who  had  been  recommended  to 
him  by  Swatopluk,  and  begs  the  king  to  send  another  presbyter 


the  popo*8  letter,  and,  being  satisfied 
■with  his  own  arguments,  thought  him- 
self justified  in  continuing  the  use  of 
the  yemacular  service  (62),  which  the 
pope  tucitly  aUowcd  (80).  But  the  sur- 
prise expressed  by  Jolm  in  his  letters  of 
879  to  Swatopluk  and  Methodius  (Epp. 
128-9)  seems  hardly  consistent  with 
this. 

«  Ep.  239.  That  the  question  of  lau- 
gnage  Iia<i  not  occurre<i  under  Nicolas 
or  Adrian  11.,  see  Schrockh,  xxi.  416. 
A  letter  in  the  name  of  Adrian,  giving 
the  same  sanction  to  the  vcniaculur 
whicli  was  afterwards  given  by  John, 
has  been  publishoil  by  Schafarik  in  u 
Slavonic  version,  but  is  spurious.  Sec 
Ginzel,  8,  who  gives  it  in  a  Latin  re- 
translation,  44-5. 

■  **  A  Constantino  quodam  philo<o- 
pho."    It  has  been  argued  that  John 


could  not  have  spoken  so  yafody  of 
Constantino  if  ho  had  sappoeed  him  to 
have  been  the  brother  of  Methodim, 
and  to  have  died  at  Home  not  many 
years  before  (Neand.  v.  438).  But  P*gi 
[xv.  370;  and  Gieseler  (II.  i.  356)  con- 
jecture quondam,  and  so  Ginzel  readi. 
Anh.  61.  o  Sec  above,  p.  224. 

P  Ep.  203.  Some  writers  of  the  Ko 
man  cliiirch  have  arirued  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  vernacular  in  this  case  WM 
given  merely  out  of  special  regard  fc* 
Cyril  and  MetlnxJius  (sea  SchriMrkh, 
xxi.  420).  But  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  rested  are  quite  general.  "  11  y  a."* 
bjiys  31.  Kohrbaeher,  "dea  horn nies  qui 
pensent  que  si  le  jiflpe  Jean  VIII.  avait 
tenu  phw  I'erme  a  I'usmge  du  I>ntin  dans 
la  liturgie  siuTec,  il  aurait  rendu  moins 
fucile  le  schisme  et  la  perversion  del 
nations  Slavonnes."   xii.  3o4. 
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who  may  be  raised  to  the  same  degree,  in  order  that  the  primate, 
having  two  bishops  under  him,  may  be  able  to  perform  his 
functions  without  external  help.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
intended  that  the  Moravian  church  should  be  rendered  entirely 
independent  of  Germany.** 

.  From  Moravia  the  Gospel  was  introduced  among  the  neigh- 
bouring and  kindred  people  of  Bohemia.  Fourteen  Bohemian 
chiefs  had  appeared  before  Louis  of  Germany  at  Katisbon  in 
845,  and  had  been  baptised  by  their  own  desire.""  But  of  this 
conversion,  which  was  most  likely  a  mere  political  artifice,  no 
effects  are  recorded ;  and  Bohemia  was  heathen  many  years 
later,  when  the  duke,  Borziwoi,  visited  the  Moravian  court* 
Swatopluk  received  him  with  honour,  but  at  dinner  assigned  him 
and  his  followers  a  place  on  the  floor,  as  being  heathens.*  Me-  390 
thodius,  who  sat  at  the  king  s  table,  addressed  Borziwoi,  express- 
ing regret  that  so  powerful  a  prince  should  be  obliged  to  feed 
like  a  swineherd.  The  duke  asked  what  he  might  expect  to 
gain  by  becoming  a  Christian ;  and,  on  being  told  that  the 
change  would  exalt  him  above  all  kings  and  princes,  he  was  bap- 
tised with  his  thirty  companions."  His  wife,  Ludmilla,  embraced 
the  Gospel  on  worthier  motives,  and  earned  the  title  of  martyr 
and  saint.* 

Methodius  continued  to  bo  much  annoyed  by  the  Germans, 
who  saw  in  the  sanction  of  the  Slavonic  tongue  an  insuperable 
barrier  against  their  influence  in  Moravia.  It  would  seem  also 
that  Swatopluk  became  imfavourable  to  him,y  and  that  Wiching, 
who  Mas  a  German  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  intriguing  character, 
instead  of  co-operating  with  the  archbishop,  and  rendering  him 
the  obedience  which  had  been  enjoined  in  the  pope's  letter  to  the 
king,  set  up  claims  to  independence  of  all  but  the  papal  autho- 
rity.* The  last  certain  notice  of  Methodius  is  a  letter  of  the 
year  881,  in  which  John  Vlll.  encourages  him,  and  assures  him 
that  he  had  given  no  such  privileges  as  were  pretended  to 

1  Col.  86;  Gfrorcr.  Kami.  ii.  238.  (i.  137)  and  Ginzel,  (69)  deny  the  truth 

Annules  Foldenses,  a.d.  845,  in  of  the  story. 
Frelier.  i.  or  Pertz,  i.;  Palaoky.  i.  110.         «  Vita,  10,  in  Act.  8S..  Sept.  16.  See 

*  This  is  placed  in  894  by  Assemaii-  below,  p.  467. 
ni  (quoted  by  Schrockh,  xxi.  429)  and       y  The  provision  as  to  Latin  service  in 

Pagi  (xiv.  474;  ;  in  871,  by  Gieselor  the  king's  chap*?!  (p.  389)  seems  to  hint 

(II.  i.  360),  Palacky,  and  Pertz  (ix.39);  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  German 

in  878-9.  by  Ginzel,  18.  influence.   Ginzel,  84. 

»  See  p.  141,  for  Ingo's  treatment  of       •  Giesel.  II.  i.  356  ;  Gfrorer,  Karol. 

heathens.  ii.  239.     See  the  Bulgarian  legend, 

°  Vit.  SS.  Cyrill.  et  Method,  ap.  Pagi,  Ginzel.  Anh.  38-40. 
XV.  474;  Ginzel,  Anh.  18.  Palucky 
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Wiching  (whose  same,  however,  id  not  menlaoiied).*  The 
death  of  Methodius  has  been  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Uome,  and  has  been  yariously  dated,  frQm  881  to  910;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  he  died  in  Moravia  about  the  year 

Wiching,  after  the  death  of  Methodius,  persecuted  the  clergy 
who  maintained  the  Slavonic  liturgy,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Swatopluk's  soldiery,  compelled  them  in  886  to  seek  a  lefiige 
in  Bulgaria,  where  it  is  presumed  that  they  must  have  adhered 
to  the  Greek  communion.^  On  the  death  of  Swatopluk,  in  894^ 
the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  a  war  between  his  sons^  while 
Amulf  of  Germany  pressed  on  it  from  without  Wiching  had 
in  892  gone  over  to  Amulf,  who  appointed  him  his  chanc6lloi» 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  bishoprick  of  Passau ;  but.  from  tlui 
dignity  he  was  deposed  on  his  patron's  death.''  In  900,  the 
891  German  jealousy  was  provoked  afresh  by  the  measures  which 
pope  Jolm  IX.  took  for  providing  Moravia  with  a  localised 
hierarchy  instead  of  its  former  missionary  establishment 
Hatto,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  Theotmar  of  Salzburg,  with 
their  suffragans,  loudly  remonstrated  against  the  change;*  hot 
the  strife  was  ended  by  the  fall  of  the  Moravian  kingdom  in 
908.' 

IV.  The  conquests  of  Charlemagne  had  brought  the  Franks 
into  close  neighbourhood  with  the  northern  nations,  which  were 
now  so  formidable  to  the  more  civilised  inhabitants  of  other 
countries.  Charlemagne,  it  is  said,  refrained  from  placing  his 
territory  beyond  the  Elbe  under  any  of  tlio  bishopricks  which  he 
erected,  because  he  intended  to  establish  in  those  parts  an 
archiepiscopal  see  which  should  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  evan- 
gelisation of  the  north.  He  built  a  church  at  Hamburg,  and 
committed  it  to  a  priest  who  was  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction ;  but  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme  was  broken  off  by 
the  emperors  death.^  The  attention  of  liis  son,  however,  wa<? 
soon  drawn  by  otlier  circumstances  towards  Nordalbingia. 
Policy,  as  well  as  religion,  recommended  the  conversion  of  the 

•  Ep.  310  (Patrol,  cxxvi.).    A  Ic^ttor  Ginzol,  01.  «=  Ginzol.  04. 

in  wliieh  St4»phen  V.  (a.d.  800)  is  made  Palarky,  i.  150;  Gin/j'l,  OS. 

to  donounco  Methodius,  and  utterly  io  Hard.  vi.  4.s2-() :  (iiiizol,  09. 

disallow  tliO  Slavonic  liturj^y.  altlKHifrh  SclinK-kli,  xxi.  121  ;  (iicnol.  If.  i.  3r>7. 

Btlmittod  as  genuine  by  .TatYc  (207),  is  Ludov.    Piu.s   in    Patn>l.  cxviii. 

probably  a  forgery  of  Wiching.    Soo  10'S.\ :   KiinlH-rt,  Vita  S.  An.sknrii.  1*2, 

Ginzol,  20.  87,  and  Anb.  63.  ap.  Portz,  ii. ;  Adam.  Bremcns.  i.  15, 17, 

^  GiesoL.II.  i.  307;  Palacky,  i.  130;  ib.  vii. 
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N'orthmen ;  for,  so  long  as  the  Saxons  were  only  separated  by 
the  Elbe  from  those  who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
Pathers,  there  was  a  continual  temptation  for  them  to  renounce 
:he  Cliristianity  which  had  been  forced  on  them,  and  with  it  the 
iubjection  of  which  it  was  the  token.** 

Disputes  as  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  between  Harold  and 
^odfrid  led  both  parties  to  seek  the  countenance  of  Louis  the 
?ious.  The  emperor  was  struck  with  the  importance  of  using 
his  circumstance  as  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
ianity among  the  Danes;  and  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Reims,  was 
rilling  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity, 
hat  he  might  extend  the  faith  among  these  barbarians.*  With 
he  consent  of  Louis,  the  archbishop  went  to  Kome,  where  he 
btained  a  commission  from  Paschal,  authorising  himself  and 
lalitgar,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cambray,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
he  northern  nations,  and  directing  them  to  refer  all  difficult 
[uestions  to  the  apostolic  see.^  The  mission  was  resolved  on  by 
he  diet  of  Attigny  (the  same  diet  which  witnessed  the  penance  392 
>f  Louis)™  in  822  ;,and  in  that  year  Ebbo  and  his  companions 
et  out  in  company  with  some  ambassadors  of  Harold,"  Welanao 
now  Miinschdorf,  near  Itzehoe)  being  assigned  by  the  emperor 
or  their  head-quarters.®  Little  is  known  of  their  proceedings, 
mi  it  appears  that  they  preached  with  much  succes8,P  and  that 
'lh\)o  represented  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  benefits  of 
^Christianity  to  Harold  so  effectually  as  to  induce  him  to  appear 
n  826  at  Ingelheim,  with  his  queen  and  a  large  train  of  atten- 
lants,  and  to  express  a  desire  for  baptism,  which  they  received 
n  the  church  of  St.  Alban  at  Mentz.  Louis  was  sponsor  for 
larold,  Judith  for  the  queen,  Lothair  for  their  son,  and  the 
nembers  of  their  train  found  sponsors  of  suitable  rank  among 
he  Franks.**    The  emperor  now  resolved  to  send  a  fresh  mission 


Muntcr,  i.  239. 

»  Ermold.  Xigell.  ftp.  Pertz.  ii.  502- 
;  Flfxloard,  ii.  19  (Putrol.  cxxxv.  131). 

^  Riral)ert.  13.  The  letter  whicli  is 
either  in  Uardouin  nor  in  the  '  Patro- 
>gia.*  is  given  in  the  original  by  Miin- 
?r,  i.  244,  as  alBO  in  the  Acta  SS.,  Feb. 
.  p.  G44. 

™  See  p.  255.  »  Muntcr,  i.  248. 

*>  Kimbert,  13.      p  Miinter,  i.  256-8. 

1  Astron.  40;  Einhard.  Ann.  826; 
'Ijejran,  33 ;  Ermold.  Nigell.  ap.  Pertz, 
.  508.  For  Ermold'a  embellishments 
nd  inaccuracies,  see  Dahlmann,  Ge»(!h. 
.  Dannemarck,  i.  29.  In  illustration  of 
ho  motives  by  which  such  converts 


were  often  actuated,  the  St.  Gall  bio- 
grapher of  Charlemagne  relates  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  unusual  number 
of  candidates  for  baptism  had  exhausted 
the  supply  of  the  ordinary  baptismnl 
garments,  a  Northman  neophyte  opeidy 
expresst-d  to  Louis  his  indignation  at  re- 
ceiving one  of  coarser  materials.  "I 
have  been  washed  here  twenty  times 
already,"  he  said,  "  and  always  got 
dresses  of  the  Iwbt  and  whitest  stuff ;  but 
such  a  sack  as  this  is  fit  for  a  swineherd, 
not  for  a  warrior ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  shame  of  going  nakeil,  I  would 
leave  your  dress  and  your  Christ  to* 
gether."    (L.  ii.  c.  19.)    There  is  a 


to  tlie  Dftoes;  but  the  barbarism  of  tlie  Northmen,  their  slroti^j 
hostility  to  Chrifitianlty,  and  tlie  savage  cUaraeter  of  tbeii!' 
pftgasuBtD^  with  its  sacrifieee  of  humsiL  victims,  detarred  all  from 
venturiTi^  *m  tlir^  linzards  of  sncli  an  expedition^  nntil  Wala  of  ' 
Corbie  nuniud  Aii^kar,  one  of  bis  monks,  as  a  pemni  s^uited 
the  ^vork.^  H 
Ajuakaii    the  apostle  of  the  north/'  was  bom  about  the  ye^H 
801,  and  al  an  early  age  entez^d  the  monasteij  of  Cm^iie^  whfld^| 
he  studied  onder  Adelhard  and  Fafichaeiua  Badbert  He  becad^H 
biiDflelf  a  teacher  in  the  monastery^  and,  after  faaTing  for  a  tifil^H 
held  a  like  ofBce  in  the  German  Corbey,  resumed  his  position 
the  parent  society.*   From  childliood  lie  liad  been  remarkable floin 
a  devout  and  entLusiastie  character.   He  law  vi^cmflt  and  i^MM 
said  by  his  biographer  that  idl  tlie  uiipar^drt  eretiti  d  his 
were  foreshown  to  hini    iilier  in  this  manner  or  by  an  inwat^d 
iUumination,  ao  that  be  was  even  aeouilomed  to  wwit  for  e^^^ 
r#rfieiicm  as  to  tiie  emmd  wbiclt  lie  should  tak^^  ^he  de^h  4R| 
[llto  Mother,  when  he  was  five  yi  ars  nLL  a  fleeted  him  deeply,  an  #1 
1m  was  weaned  from  the  love  of  ciiildiah  sports  by  *  ^'^^ 
lebkb  abe  appeaml  in  company  wftli  worn^  im^t  hmdmtmmKKt 
He  felt  liimself  entangled  in  min%  and  unable  to  reaeh  them, 
when  the  chief  of  the  band,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  bleaa^<l 
l^irgbi  a^Dsd  Mm  wfafi&er     wMted  16  mjein  Ut  ^mulMt't 
told  him  that^  if  eo^  he  must  forsake  snch  vanitie'^  as  are  ofTex:*- 
sive  to  the  saints.^    His  worldly  afifections  were  afterwards 
further  subdued  by  the  tidings  of  Charlemagne's  death,  whioli 
deeply  impressed  on  him  the  instability  of  all  earthly  greatness-* 
In  another  vision,  he  fancied  that  his  spirit  was  led  out  of  tti. « 
body  by  two  venerable  persons,  whom  he  recognised  as  St.  Pet^r 
and  St  John.    They  first  plunged  him  into  purgatory,  where  fca^ 
remained  for  three  days  in  misery  which  seemed  to  last  ^ 
thousand  years.    He  was  then  conducted  into  a  region  yfhewr^ 
the  Divine  glory,  displayed  in  the  east,  streamed  forth  on  multi- 
tudes of  adoring  saints  in  transcendent  brightness,  which  wo^ 

story  of  another  who,  having  sought  and  successor  Rimbert  and  another, 

baptism  at  Poitiers  for  the  soke  of  the  in  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ben.  vi. ;  Pert^. 

fine  white  robe,  which  ho  expected  to  ii. ;  and  the  *  Patrologia/  cxviii. :  al5-~o, 

receive  from  his  godfather,  the  Count  of  with  many  docuinentii,  in  the  Acta  S*?- 

the  place,  was  baffled  by  finding  that,  Feb.  3. 

as  be  was  about  to  enter  the  church  of       •  Rimbert,  6 ;  Dahlmann,  n.  on  c.  if 

St.  Hilary,  although  the  day  was  per-  in  Pertz. 

fectly  calm,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind       *  C.  36.    It  may  be  remarked  that  in 

caught  the  dress,  and  carried  it  away  the  recorded  visions  there  is  nothing  of  , 

over  his  head.   Mabill.  Annal.  iii.  104.  what  would  usuaHy  be  considered  a 

'  The  Life  of  St.  Anakar,by  his  pupil  supernatural  kind.    "  Rimb.  2.  «  lb.  3.  j 
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yet  not  dazzling  but  delightful  to  the  eye ;  and  from  the  source 
of  inaccessible  majesty,  in  which  he  could  discern  no  shape,  he 
heard  a  voice  of  blended  power  and  sweetness — "  Go,  and  thou 
shalt  return  to  Me  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom."  y  At  a  later 
time,  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him,  exhorted  him  to  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  sins,  and  assured  him  that  they  were  forgiven."* 
The  assurance  was  afterwards  repeated  to  him,  and  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry,  Lord,  what  wouldest  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  he  was 
told,  "  Go,  and  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  word  of  God."  • 

When  the  northern  mission  was  proposed  to  Anskar,  he  at 
once  declared  his  readiness  to  undertake  it.  He  adhered  to  his 
resolution,  although  many  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  while 
Wala  disclaimed  the  intention  of  enforcing  the  task  on  him  by 
his  monastic  obligation  to  obedience ;  and  his  behaviour  while 
preparing  himself  for  the  work  by  retirement  and  devotion  had 
such  an  eflfect  on  Autbert,  a  monk  of  noble  birth  and  steward 
of  the  monastery,  that  he  offered  himself  as  a  companion.** 

The  missionaries  could  not  prevail  on  any  servant  to  attend 
them.  On  joining  Harold  they  were  treated  with  neglect  by 
him  and  his  companions,  who,  as  Anskar's  biographer  says,^  did 
not  yet  know  how  the  ministers  of  God  ought  to  be  honoured. 
But  when  they  had  sailed  down  the  Khine  as  far  as  Cologne,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  Hadebold,  out  of  compassion,  bestowed  on 
them  a  vessel  with  two  cabins,  and  as  Harold  found  it  conve-  394 
nient  to  take  possession  of  one  of  these,  he  was  brought  into 
closer  intercom*se  with  the  missionaries,  who  soon  succeeded  in 
inspiring  him  with  a  new  interest  in  their  undertaking.  They 
fixed  the  centre  of  their  operations  at  Hadeby,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Schley  to  Sleswick,*  and  laboured  among  both  the 
Christians  and  the  heathens  of  the  Danish  border.  Anskar 
established  a  school  for  boys — ^the  pupils  being  partly  given  to 
him,  and  partly  bought  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  up  in 
the  Christian  faith.  But  Harold  had  offended  many  of  his 
adherents  by  doing  homage  to  Louis  and  by  his  change  of  reli- 
gion; they  were  further  alienated  when,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  his  new  faith,  he  destroyed  temples  and  even 
resorted  to  persecution  ;  and  the  opposite  party  took  advantage 
of  the  feeling.  Harold  was  expelled,  and  retired  to  ^  ^  ^ 
a  county  in  Frisia  which  the  emperor  had  bestowed 
on  him;  and  Anskar  was  obliged  to  leave  Hadeby.  Autbert 

J  Rirab.  3.  «  lb.  4.  •  lb.  9.  »»  Tb,  7. 

•  C.  8.  *  Sou  BosworUi,  note  in  Alfred's  W\)rk8,  ii.  47-8. 
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had  already  been  compelled  by  seyere  illnesB  to  rdinqiiuli  the 
mission,  and  died  at  Corbie  in  829/ 

A  new  opening  soon  presented  itself  to  Anskar.  It  would 
appear  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Grospel  had  already  reached 
Sweden — ^partly,  it  is  said,  by  means  of  intercourse  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  remote  country  had  carried  on  with  the 
Byzantine  empire.'  In  829  the  court  of  Louis  was  yisited  hj 
ambassadors  from  Sweden,  who,  in  addition  to  their  secular 
business,  stated  that  their  countrymen  were  fayourably  disposed 
towards  Christianity,  and  requested  the  emperor  to  supply  them 
with  teachers.  Louis  bethought  himself  of  Anskar,  who  agreed 
to  undertake  the  work — ^regarding  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  his 
yisions.  His  place  with  Harold  was  supplied  by  another ;  and 
Wala  assigned  him  a  monk  named  Witmar  as  a  compankn. 
The  yessel  in  which  the  missionaries  embarked  was  attacked  bj 
pirates,  who  plundered  them  of  almost  eyeiything,  including  the 
presents  designed  by  Louis  for  the  Swedish  king.  But  they 
were  determined  to  perseyere,  and,  after  many  hardships,  made 
their  way  to  the  northern  capital,  Birka  or  Sigtuna,  on  the  lake 
Malar.^  The  king,  Biom,  receiyed  them  graciously,  and,. with 
the  consent  of  the  national  assembly,  gave  them  permission  to 
preach  freely.  Their  ministrations  were  welcomed  with  delight 
396  by  a  number  of  Christian  captives,  who  had  long  been  deprived 
of  the  oflSees  of  religion  ;  and  among  their  converts  was  Heri- 
gar,  governor  of  the  district,  who  built  a  church  on  his  estate.^ 
After  having  laboured  for  a  year  and  a  half,  Anskar  and  his 
companion  returned  with  a  letter  from  Biorri  to  Louis,  who  was 
greatly  pleased  with  their  success,  and  resolved  to  place  the 
northern  mission  on  a  new  footing,  agreeably  to  his  fathers 
AD  831  ^^^^'^^^^^s*  archiepiscopal  see  was  to  be  established 
at  Hamburg,  and  Anskar  was  consecrated  for  it  at 
Ingelheim  by  Drogo  of  Metz,  with  the  assistance  of  Ebbo  and 
many  other  bishops.*  He  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where  Gre- 
gory IV.  bestowed  on  hiiu  the  pall,  with  a  bull  authorising  him 
to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  northern  nations,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ebbo,  whose  commission  from  Paschal  was  still  in 
force.'^    Louis  conferred  on  liim  the  monastery  of  Turholt 

«  Kimb.  8;  Miiiitor.  i.  2G1.    HnroUl  >»  Kiiiib.  11. 

aft(?r\vnnlrf  apostatiM>l.  Dahlmann,  i.  44.  *  Iiiinb.  12. 

'  Schnickl),  xxi.  o2(> ;    KrUf<\  'St.  ^  TIk- dn<iinKnt.     fjivi  n  in  I^Iiintor's 

Aiisrbar,'  Anli.  K.,  Altona,  IS'Jo.  ApiK.ii.lix,  inobuh  s  in  Anskar's  jurisdic- 

*  Kimb.   W;  Mimter,  i,  279,    See  tion  Kvland  and  Gm  nlnnd — tbe  lattt  r 

Knise,  Anb.  NX.  Birka  seems  to  mean  muntn'  then  nn<li>covi  red,  the  former 

a  landing-place.  knowii  only  to  the  Iribh.    But  these 
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(Thouroult,  between  Bruges  and  Ypres),  to  serve  at  once  as  a 
source  of  maintenance  and  as  a  resting-place  more  secure  than 
the  northeni  archbishoprick,'" 

Ebbo,  although  diverted  from  missionary  work  by  his  other 
(and  in  part  far  less  creditable)  occupations,  had  continued  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  north,  and  appears  at 
this  time  to  have  made  a  second  expedition  to  the  scene  of  his 
old  labours."  But  as  neither  he  nor  Anskar  could  give  undivided 
attention  to  the  Swedish  mission,  it  was  now  agreed  that  this 
should  be  committed  to  a  relation  of  Ebbo  named  Gauzbert,  who 
was  consecrated  to  the  episcopate  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Simon.  To  him  Ebbo  transferred  the  settlement  at  Welanao, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  serve  the  same  purposes  for 
which  Turholt  had  been  given  to  Anskar.** 

Anskar  entered  with  his  usual  zeal  on  the  new  sphere  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  He  built  at  Hamburg  a  church,  a 
monastery,  and  a  college.  According  to  the  system  which  he 
had  followed  at  Hadeby,  he  bought  a  number  of  boys  with  a 
view  to  educating  them  as  Christians ;  some  of  them  were  sent 
to  Turholt,  while  others  remained  with  him.P  But  after  a  time** 
Hamburg  was  attacked  by  a  great  force  of  Northmen,  under  396 
Eric,  king  of  Jutland.  The  archbishop  exerted  himself  in 
encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  hold  out  until  relief  should 
arrive ;  but  the  assailants  were  too  strong  to  be  long  resisted ; 
the  city  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  Anskar  was  obliged  to  flee. 
He  had  lost  his  church,  his  monastery,  and  his  library,  among 
tlie  treasures  of  which  was  a  magnificent  bible,*^  the  gift  of  the 
emperor ;  some  relics  bestowed  on  the  church  by  Ebbo  were  all 
that  he  was  able  to  rescue.  Yet,  reduced  as  he  was  to  necessity, 
he  repeated  Job's  words  of  resignation — "The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! " 
Leutbert  bishop  of  Bremen,  who  had  before  looked  on  the  new  * 
archbishoprick  with  jealousy,  refused  to  entertain  him,  and  he 
was  indebted  for  a  refuge  to  the  charity  of  a  widow  named 
Ikia,  of  Eamsloh,  where  he  gradually  collected  some  of  his  scat- 
interpolations,  which  have  brought  on    1033;  Rimb.  12. 

it  tlie  apparently  undeserved)  suspicion       "  Schriickh,  xxi.  324-5.    <>  Rimb.  14. 
of  forgerv  (see  l)ahlm.  n.  on  Rimb.  c.       p  lb.  15;  Miinter,  i.  200. 
1.3,  ed.  Pertz  ;  Munter,  i.  282 ;  Gfrorer,  Daldmann  (n.on  Rimb.  c.  17)  places 

Karol.    i.   124  ;    Raifn,    Antiquitatos    this  in  837  :  («fri)rer  (Karol.  i.  125-6), 
Americanie,  13),  do  not  appear  in  the    in  842  ;  Schrr»ckh  (xxi.  325),  Miinter, 
•  Patrologia,'  exviii.  1035,  or  in  the  rt^    (i.  203),  and  Neander  (  v.  382),  in  845. 
newal  of  the  grunt  by  Sergius  II.,  a  d.  **  Bibliotheca."    For  this  sense  of 

84r»  (ib.  cxxix.  007).  the  word,  see  Ducangc,  s.  v. ;  or  Beleth, 

"  Ludov.  Pr»coptum,  Patrol,  exviii.    Rationale,  60  (Patrol.  ccii.\ 
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tered  followers.'  About  the  same  time  Ganzbeii  was  expelled 
from  Sweden  by  a  popular  rising,  in  which  his  nephew  NoCheit 
was  killed.^ 

To  add  to  Anskar's  distress,  his  monastery  of  Turholt,  hmg 

^  within  that  portion  of  the  empire  which  fell  to  Obailet 
the  Bald  on  the  death  of  Louis,  was  bestowed  by  the 
new  sovereign  on  a  layman.^  His  monks,  finding  no  means  of 
subsistence,  were  obliged  to  leave  him : '  but  he  found  a  patron 
in  Louis  of  Germany,  who  founded  a  monastic  establishment  fixr 
him  at  Eamsloh,  and  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  the  bishoprick 
of  Bremen,  which  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leutbert'  Anskv 
was  himself  unwilling  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  matter,  lest 
he  should  be  exposed  to  charges  of  rapacity,'  and  some  canoni- 
cal objections  arose ;  but  these  were  overcome  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishops  who  were  interested.  The  union  of  the  diooetes 
was  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Mentz  (the  same  at  which 
Gottschalk  was  condemned)  in  848 ;  and,  sixteen  years  after  it 

^  had  virtually  taken  effect^  it  was  confirmed  by  Nicolas 
'I.,  who  renewed  the  gift  of  the  pall  to  Anskar,  and  ap- 
pointed him  legate  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Swedes,  the 
I>anes,  the  Slavons,  and  other  nations  of  the  north.' 
97  In  the  mean  time  Anskar  had  been  actively  employed.  Re- 
peated political  missions  from  Louis  of  Germany  had  made  him 
known  to  the  Danish  king  Horic  or  Eric,  who  had  long  been 
one  of  the  most  formidable  chiefs  of  the  northern  devastators, 
and  had  led  the  force  which  burnt  and  plundered  Hamburg. 
A.D.  848-  Anskar  gained  a  powerful  influence  over  the  king, 

853.  ^i^Q^  although  it  does  not  'appear  that  he  was  himself 
baptised,  granted  the  missionaries  leave  to  preach  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  to  build  a  church  at  Sleswick.^  The  work 
of  conversion  went  on  rapidly.  Danish  traders  who  had  received 
baptism  at  Hamburg  or  Dorstadt  now  openly  professed  Chris- 
tianity, and  Christian  merchants  from  other  countries  ventured 
more  freely  into  Denmark,  so  that  Eric  found  the  wealth  of  his 
kingdom  increased  by  the  consequences  ol'  the  toleration  which 
he  had  grautcd.    Many  of  the  converts,  however,  put  off  their 

"  Riinl>.  IG  ;  MiinUT,  i.  2'j9.  •  Nic.  Ep.  02  cPatrol.  oxlx.") ;  Rim- 

'  Kiinb.  17.  In  rt,  23.    Tins  wns  Iht?  first  eouimishiori 

"  Dahlnmnn,  note  on  Rinih.  in  which  absolute  ol^cdionoe  to  pnjialdc- 

«  Rinib.  21.  mes  was  miuirod  (col.  879;  Hardwick, 

>  I>alilniftnn  (on   Rinib.  22    j>lace8  152).    Mansi  (in  Baron,  xiv.  480)  and 

this  in  S47:  (Jfrnror  Kami.  i.  149)  in  Jufic  (245)  date  it  in  864;  Munter 

84;>-r>;  Mabillun  (Actji  SS.  Hen.  vi.  9."))  {\.  308)  and  others,  in  858. 

in  849.                      a  RinilM  i  t,  22.  »»  JUmb.  24 ;  Sehrockh,  xxi.  328-33;?. 
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baptism  until  they  felt  the  approach  of  death ;  while  it  is  said 
that  some  heathens,  after  their  life  had  been  despaired  of,  and 
after  they  had  invoked  tlieir  own  gods  in  vain,  on  entreating 
the  aid  of  Christ  were  restored  to  perfect  health.*^ 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Grauzbert,  Sweden  remained  for  seven 
years  without  any  Christian  teacher,  until  Anskar  sent  into  the 
country  a  priest  and  hermit  named  Ardgar,  who  preached  with 
great  eflfect — his  eflforts,  it  is  said,  being  powerfully  seconded  by 
judgments  which  befell  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
expulsion  of  Gauzbert.^  Herigar  had  throughout  remained 
faithful,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  to  endure  from  his 
unbelieving  countrymen ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  was  comforted 
by  the  ministrations  of  Ardgar.®  But  Ardgar  longed  to  return 
to  his  hermitage,  and  after  a  time  relinquished  his  mission/ 
Gauzbert,  now  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  whom  Anskar  requested  to 
resume  his  labours  in  Sweden,  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
another  preacher  would  be  more  likely  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  people  than  one  whom  they  had  already 
ejected  from  their  country.  Anskar  himself,  therefore,  resolved 
to  undertake  the  work — being  encouraged  by  a  vision  in  which 
his  old  superior  Adelhard  appeared  to  him.s  He  was  accom- 
panied by  envoys  from  Eric  to  king  Olof,  of  Sweden,  and  bore 
a  letter  of  warm  recommendation  from  the  Danish  king.  But 
on  landing  in  Sweden  he  found  the  state  of  things  very  unpro- 
mising. A  short  time  before  this  a  Swede  had  arisen  in  the 
national  assembly,  declaring  that  he  was  charged  with  a  commu- 
nication from  the  gods,  who  had  bidden  him  tell  his  countrymen  398 
that,  if  they  wished  to  enjoy  a  continuance  of  prosperity,  they 
must  revive  with  increased  zeal  the  ancient  worship,  and  must 
exclude  all  other  religions.  "  If,"  the  celestial  message  graciously 
concluded,  "  you  are  not  content  with  us,  and  wish  to  have  more 
gods,  we  all  agree  to  admit  your  late  king  Eric  into  our 
number."  A  great  effect  had  followed  on  this :  a  temple  had 
been  built  to  Eric,  and  was  crowded  with  worshippers ;  and 
such  was  the  excitement  of  the  people  that  Anskar's  friends 
advised  him  to  desist  from  his  enterprise,  as  it  could  not  but  be 
fruitless  and  might  probably  cost  him  his  b'fe.  He  was,  however, 
resolved  to  persevere.  He  invited  the  king  to  dine  with  him, 
and,  having  propitiated  him  by  gifts,  requested  permission  to 
preach.  Olof  replied  that,  as  some  former  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  forcibly  driven  out  of  the  country,  he  could 

«  Rimb.  24.  lb.  17, 19.         •  lb.  19.         '  lb.  20.         f  lb.  25. 


not  give  the  required  licence  without  oonsultiog  the  gwl^,  m 

A  n k n  r's  h h  *iiyn  \  i her ^  ' '  i  1 1  t ! j a t  n -M  i on  j ni  1  j 1 1 c  j  i  fTii i  i-^  are  deter-  ■ 
lumed  Itm  by  the  king's  p€wer  than  by  the  general  coosetitof  I 
the  paopW  ^  A  lot  wae  cast  in  &a  cpen  SsH^  and  wns  ^tmihII^I 
to  the  admission  of  the  CiinBt  ian  tearheiu    The  rti^.^eoibly  was  I 
fiwayed  by  the  speech  of  an  aged  member,  who  said  that  the  % 
^pwer  of  the  Cibditmns''  Ood  liad  oftcdi  beea  cspetieiiced, 
.(fiipecially  in  danjj:or,^  iit       ;  thtU  iiifiiiy  of  his  eoimtxjpi^  had 
formerly  been  ba^jtiijcii  tii  iJui.sUnit;  wliy  tlien,  lie  a^'ked^  should 
they  refuse,  noiv  that  it  was  brouglit  to  their  own  doors,  thai 
Hfbioh  they  had  before,  sought  ik>m  a  digtanoe  ?  ^    The  a^Hc^mbly 
of  another  district  also  decided  for  the  admission  of  Ohristiamty ; 
and  the  feeling  in  favoor  of  tlio  sew  religion  was  strengthened 
by  miracles  performed  on  an  expeditioii  which  Olof  undertook  to 
Courlaud.  Conyerts  flodced  in,  churches  were  built,  and  Anskfir 
found  liimsf'lf  at  liberty  to  return  to  Denmark,  leaving Gumbefftr 
a  nephew  of  Gauzbert^  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  missioB,^ 

Buring  the  archbishop's  absence,  Eric  had  fallen  in  a  bloody 
battle  with  a  pagan  faction^  which  had  used  his  encourag^eiit 
jof  Qh^stj9i}%  as  a  ThA^^f(m0^ 
ftH  of  AiK^f^A  othi^  ftififnds  ^ad  AmreA  the  &te  ti  lS^ 
the  greutiT  [>!irt  uf  Denmark  was  now  in  the  liands  of  the 
jmnmji  md  iiriu  JJL,  who  had  Buoceeded  to  apart  of  his  ^rtJtoi^^ 
"ierritory,  was  under  the  influence  of  Hovi,  earl  of  tTullAiiajIwE^^ 
persuaded  him  that  all  the  late  misfortunes  were  due  to  the 
399  abandonment  of  the  old  national  religion.     The  church  at 
Sleswick  was  shut  up,  its  priest  was  expelled,  and  the  Christians 
were  cruelly  persecuted.™    Anskar  could  only  betake  himself  to 
prayer  for  a  change  from  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  when  he 
unexpectedly  received  a  letter  from  the  young  king,  professing 
as  warm  an  interest  in  the  Gospel  as  that  which  his  father 
had  felt,  and  inviting  the  missionaries  to  resume  their  labours. 
Hovi  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  was  banished.    The  progress 
of  Christianity  was  now  more  rapid  than  ever.    The  church  at 
Sleswick  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  have  a  bell ;  another 
church  was  foimded  at  Ripe,  the  second  city '  of  Denmark,  on 
the  coast  opposite  to  Britain,  and  Kimbert,  a  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turliolt,  who  had  grown  up  under  Anskar  s 
tuition,  was  appointed  its  pastor." 

^  Rimb.  2G.    Cf.  Ad.  Brein.  Descr.       ^  i|>.  28.  30. 
Insul.  Aquil.  c.  22,  ap.  Pcrtz,  vii.  «"  lb.  31  ;  Miinter,  i.  310-1. 

*  Rimb.  27.  °  Rimb.  32;  Miinter,  i.  313-4. 
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Anskar's  labours  were  continued  until  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  episcopate.  Although 
the  progress  of  the  Swedish  mission  was  retarded  by  the  death 
or  the  withdrawal  of  some  who  were  employed  in  it,  he  was 
able  to  provide  for  its  continuance,  chiefly  by  means  of  clergy 
of  Danish  birth,  whom  he  had  trained  up  in  the  seminary  at 
Ramsloh.**  Amidst  his  trials  and  disappointments  he  frequently 
consoled  himself  by  remembering  the  assurance  which  Ebbo, 
when  bishop  of  BSldesheim,  had  expressed  to  him,  that  Grod 
would  not  fail  in  his  own  time  to  crown  the  work  with  success.^ 
The  biographer  Eimbert  dwells  with  delight  on  his  master's 
strict  adherence  to  the  monastic  customs,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  last ;  on  his  mortifications,  which  he  carried  to  an  extreme 
in  youth,  until  he  became  aware  that  such  excesses  were  a 
temptation  to  vain  glory,  and  how,  when  no  longer  able  to 
bear  them,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect  by  alms  and 
prayers;  on  his  frequent  and  fervent  devotion;  on  his  charitable 
labours,  his  building  of  hospitals,  redemption  of  captives,  and 
other  works  of  mercy.**  Among  the  results  of  his  exertions,  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered  that  in  856  he  persuaded  the  leading 
men  of  Nordalbingia  to  give  up  the  trade  which  they  had  carried 
on  in  slaves.'  In  addition  to  works  of  a  devotional  kind,  he 
wrote  a  Life  of  Willehad,  tlie  first  bishop  of  Bremen,*  and  a 
journal  of  his  own  missions,  which  is  known  to  have  been  sent 
to  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  although  often  sought 
for  in  vain,  may  possibly  still  exist  there.*  He  is  said  to  have 
performed  some  miraculous  cures,  but  to  have  shunned  the 
publication  of  them,  except  among  his  most  intimate  friends ;  400 
and  when  they  were  once  spoken  of  in  his  hearing,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  If  I  were  worthy  in  thg  sight  of  my  Lord,  I  would 
ask  Him  to  grant  me  one  miracle — that  He  would  make  me  a 
good  man ! "  " 

In  his  last  illness  Anskar  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  appre- 
hension that  his  sins  had  frustrated  the  promise  which  had  been 
made  to  liim  of  the  martyr's  crown.  Eimbert  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him  by  saying  that  violent  death  is  not  the  only  kind 
of  martyrdom ;  by  reminding  him  of  his  long  and  severe  labours 
for  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  patience  with  which  he  had  endured 
much  sickness — especially  the  protracted  sufferings  of  his  death- 
bed.   At  length,  as  he  was  at  mass,  the  archbishop,  although 

o  Rirab.  33.  p  lb.  34.  ^  C.  35.  ^  Miinter,  i.  315. 

•  Priuted  in  Pcrtz,  ii.,  and  Tatrol.  cxviii.       »  Muntcr,  i.  319.       «  Vita,  39. 
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fully  awake,  liad  a  Tiaian  in  wliicii  be  was  repnjYed  for  haT 
dcmbted,  and  was  assured  tihat'idQ  tiiat  lutd  beea  piromisoi 
sLoLild  Ih^  fi]] filled.    Ilk  death  todt  p^Mid  OH  the  |le«l^f«l 
tlie  PiiriiiGatio%  in  the  year  865,^ 

Whm  asked  tci  naeiB  a  m^&emor,  At^ikAt  dedined  tev  do  flo 
oi)  the  ground  iimi  j»  waa  onwillijig,  by  pref«rring  iSia  before 
otbeis,  to  add  to  liw  oAbf^  wbick  be  migbl  piobably  bare 
gi^  to  maiqr  l^&tsme.   But  cm  ba^  questioiied 

tr»  h]<  npinionirfKimbort,  be  auswercd — I  am  at«iired  that 
be  is  mora  wofftty  to  be  an  arcbbkhop  tban  I  am  to  be  a  mb 
deaoOEb*^'   To  SUmbett^  tbarefom,  the  see  of  Hambot^ 
committf^d  on  Aiiskar's  deatb ;  and  far  nefirlj^  a  quarter  .< 
century  be  carried  on  the  work  in  tbe  spirit  of  bis 
(or  tibe  knowledge  of  whose  life  we  are  cliiedy  indebted  to  bif 
.^erereaitial  asd  aSeotimiate  htogiapby.  Bimbeft  died  m  88&^ ; 
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CHAPTER  V.  401 

BOM  THK  DEPOSITION  OF  CHARLES  THE  FAT  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
POPE  SYLVESTER  II. 

A.D.  *887-1003. 

now  for  the  first  time  meet  with  a  long  period — including 
wbole  of  the  tenth  century — ^undisturbed  by  theological  con- 
'ersy.  Sut  we  must  not  on  this  account  suppose  that  it 
.  an  era  of  prosperity  or  happiness  for  the  church.  Never, 
haps,  was  there  a  time  of  greater  misery  for  most  of  the 
ropean  nations ;  never  was  there  one  so  sad  and  so  discreditable 
'  religion.  The  immediate  necessities  which  pressed  on  men 
?eTted  their  minds  from  study  and  speculation.    The  clergy 

general  sank  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  disorder  ;^  the 
ipacy  was  disgraced  by  infamies  of  which  there  had  been  no 
sample  in  former  days. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  Byzantine  church 
ras  agitated  by  a  question  which  also  tended  to  increase 
ts  differences  with  Bome.  Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  pupil 
)f  Photius,  after  having  had  three  wives  who  had  left  him 
without  offspring,  married  Zoe,  with  whom  he  had  for  some 
time  cohabited.**  According  to  the  Greek  historians,  the  union 
was  celebrated  by  one  of  the  imperial  chaplains  before  the  birth 
Df  a  child ;  and,  when  Leo  had  become  father  of  an  heir,  he  402 
raised  Zoe  to  the  rank  of  empress.  The  marriage  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
would,  in  any  circumstances,  have  been  scandalous,  for 
even  second  marriages  had  been  discountenanced  by  the  church, 
and  a  fourth  marriage  was  hitherto  unknown  in  the  east.  The 
patriarch  Nicolas,  therefore,  deposed  the  priest  who  had  blessed 
the  nuptials ;  he  refused  to  admit  the  imperial  pair  into  the  church, 
30  that  they  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devotions  elsewhere  ; 
and  he  refused  to  administer  the  eucharist  to  Leo,  who  there- 
upon banislied  him  to  the  island  of  Hiereia.*^  The  account  given 
by  the  patriarch  himself  is  somewhat  different — that  the  son  of 

•  MabilL  Annal.  iii.  311 ;  Hist  Litt.  pp.  370-1,  ed.  Bonn ;  Sym.  Magist.  do 

rl  2  ;  Giesel.  II.  L  264.  Leone,  18;  Cedrenus.  600-2,  and  the 

k  C^idren.  600.  other  writers  quoted  by  Baroniufl,  901. 

«  See  the  Continuation  of  Theophancs,  2,  seqq.,  and  by  Pagi  in  his  notes. 
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Leo  and  Zoe  was  bom  before  their  marriage ;  that  he 
to  baptise  the  child  only  on  condition  of  a  separation 
the  parents ;  that  Leo  swore  to  comply,  but  within  three 
after  introduced  Zoe  into  the  palac^  with  great  pomp^ 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  without  the  intervention 
any  priest,  and  followed  it  up  by  the  coronation  of  hk  wb^, 
Nicolas  adds  that  he  entreated  the  emperor  to  coBflent'  to  a\ 
separation  until  the  other  chief  sees  should  be  consulted,  M 
that  some  legates  from  Bome,  who  soon  after  arrived  at  G» 
stantinople,  countenanced  the  marriage,  and  that  thus  Leo  m 
emboldened  to  deprive  and  to  banish  him«^  Euthymini^  Hr 
ecclesiastic  of  high  character,  who-  was  raised  to  the  patriaiehiH, 
restored  the  emperor  to  communion^  but  resisted  his  widi  H 
obtain  a  general  sanction  of  fourth  marriages,  although  it  M 
D  911  ^PP^^^  ^7  many  persons  of  oonsideratian.*  On  tki 
death  of  Leo,  his  brother  Alexander,  who  saooeeded  !»• 
gether  with  the  young  son  of  Zoe,  Oonstantine  Porphyrogemtn/ 
not  only  restored  Nicolas,  but  gave  him  an  important  diaie  m 
the  government,  while  Euthymius  on  his  deposition  was  treated 
with  barbarous  outrage  by  the  clergy  of  the  opposite  party,  ni 
soon  after  died.'  Alexander  himself  died  within  a  year,  irbm 
Zoe  became  powerful  in  the  regency,  and  urged  her  son  to  insiit 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  her  marriage.^  But  she  was  sliui 
403  np  in  a  convent  by  Romanus  Lecapcnus,  who  assumed  the 
government  as  the  colleague  of  Oonstantine,  and  in  920  the  rivil 
parties  in  the  church  were  reconciled.  An  edict  was  publishei 
by  which,  for  the  future,  third  marriages  were  allowed  on  certaiii 
conditions,  but  such  unions  as  that  of  which  the  emperor  himself 
was  the  offspring  were  prohibited  on  pain  of  excommunieatioii.' 
At  Kome,  however,  fourth  marriages  were  allowed,*  and  on  this 
account  an  additional  coolness  arose  between  the.  churches^  so 
that  for  a  time  the  names  of  the  popes  appear  to  have  been 
omitted  from  the  diptychs  of  Constantinople.™ 

The  Greek  church  continued  to  rest  on  the  doctrines  and 

Nic.  Ep.  ad  Anastas.  Roman.,  a.d.  before  the  marriage. 

912,  ap.  Baron.  912.  6.    Mr.  Fiulay  fol-  »  Theoph.  Contin.  378;  Gedien.  607. 

lows  this  account,  ii.  312.  >»  Cedren.  611. 

•  'EWoylfiay.  Cedreu.  602.  Symeon  »  Tlieoph.  Contin.  397;  Codren.  607; 

Magister's  word  is  Ao7*ic&;T<£Ta>i',  which  Pagi,  xv.  602;  Schxiickh,   xxL  436; 

is  rendered  ertnlitissimi  (c.  19).    He  Gibl)on,  iv.  428-9. 

says  thnt  tlio  lawfulness  of  "  tetragnmy  "  k  A  Roman  penitential  of  the  ninth 

was  believed  to  have  been  revealed  to  century  prescrilios  a  fast  of  tliree  weeki 

Euthymius.    ib.  for  third  marriage,  and  of  tweuty-one 

'  This  epithet  seems  inconsistent  with  for  fourth  or  fifth  marriage.  Patrol  cv. 

the  statement  that  the  prince  waa  born  725.                »  SchrOckh,  xxii.  209. 
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jnuTtices  established  by  the  councils  of  former  times.    The  wor- 
ihip  of  images  was  undisturbed.  The  empire  underwent  frequent 
[«Tolutions»  marked  by  the  perfidy,  the  cruelty,  the  ambition 
regardless  of  the  ties  of  nature,  with  which  its  history  has 
ilieady  made  us  too  familiar ;°  but  the  only  events  which  need 
be  here  mentioned  are  the  yictories  gained  over  the  Saracens 
by  Nioephorus  Phocas  (a.o.  963-969)  and  by  his  murderer  and 
BUOoesBor  John  Tzimisces  (a.d.  969-976).     By  these  princes 
Ciete  and  Cyprus  were  recovered,  and  the  arms  of  the  Greeks 
we  carried  even  as  far  as  Bagdad.   And,  although  their  more 
distant  triumphs  had  no  lasting  effect,  the  empire  retained  some 
recompense  for  its  long  and  bloody  warfare  in  the  possession  of 
Antioch,  with  Tarsus,  Mopsuestia,  and  other  cities  in  Cilicia.^ 

In  the  west,  the  age  was  full  of  complicated  movements, 
I  ihich  it  is  for  the  most  part  most  difficult  to  trace,  and  impo«^ 
'  aUe  to  remember.  After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the 
\  only  representatives  of  the  Carolingian  line  were  illegitimate — 
'  AiDul^  a  son  of  the  Bavarian  Carloman,  and  Charles,  styled  the 
Simple,  the  offiipring  of  Louis  the  Stammerer  by  a  marriage  to 
which  the  church  refused  its  sanction.    Amulf  assumed  the 
goremment  of  Germany,  which  he  held  from  887  to  899.  He 
:  nled  with  vigour,  carried  on  successful  wars  with  the  Obotrites 
ittd  other  Slavonic  nations  of  the  north,  and  broke  the  terror  of 
the  Northmen  by  a  great  overthrow  on  the  Dyle,  near  Louvain, 
in  891.'  He  also  weakened  the  power  of  the  Moravians ;  but  in  iOi 
order  to  this  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hungarians  or  Magyar;^, 
Mid  opened  a  way  into  Germany  to  these  formidable   ^  ^ 
Wbarians.**    No  such  savage  enemy  of  Christendom 
had  yet  appeared.'   They  were  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  whose 
language,  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Finnish,"  bore  no  likeness 
to  that  of  any  civilised  or  Christian  nation.    The  raters  of  the 
time,  partly  borrowing  from  the  old  descriptions  of  Attila's  Huns,' 
^ith  whom  the  Magyars  were  fancifully  connected,  speak  of 
them  as  monstrous  and  hardly  human  in  form,  as  living  after 
the  manner  of  beasts,  as  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood 

■  G.  Hamart.  Gontin.  861,  865.   See  Luden  disbelieveg  this  (vi.  248) ;  but 

Gibbon,  c.  48.  Bee  Palacky,  i.  148. 

•  Gibbon,  iv.  224-8.  '  I.iulen,  vi.  208-9;  Milnian,  ii.  369. 

r  Schmidt,  L  525-533;  Laden,  vi.  •  Miluian,  n.on  (iiWwn,  v.  296.  This 

239.  seems,  hi>wc'ver,  to  be  didputed.  St-e 

4  Liatprmnd, '  Antapododa,'  L  13,  ap.  Mrs.  Busk,  i.  395-6. 

Pertz,    iii. ;  Bdimidt,  i.  526;   Am.  *  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  2 

Phierrj,  *Hist  d'AttUa,'  ii.  218-221.  JorDandeH,  c.  24.   (Patrol.  Ixix.) 
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af  men,  the  heart  being  pattieularlj  esteemed  bm  a  de 
Xilglit  in  figure  and  accoutrement^^  and  mounted  on  amiill, 
hor9Q%  they  defied  the  puiBuit  of  the  Frankigh  cavalry, 
erea  in  retreat  their  ahowera  of  arrows  were  terrible."  TJbi 
already  established  thenifielTes  in  the  territory  on  tbe  D 
wMeb  for  some  centuries  liiui  l>een  <M^i'npied  by  the  . 
They  liad  threatened  Constantinople,  and  bad  laid  hoi 
eastern  empire  and  the  Bnlgarians  under  cdntributioiL^ 
now  passed  In^n  HvmuiMy  in  ^-f.L'mingly  inexhaustible  multi 
orenma  Thuringia  and  1?  ran(X}map,  and  advanced  aa  far  i 
RMne.  Almoife  at  tlie  same  mome&t  sdrtbetii  d 
Bremen'  waa  Wlked  by  one  division  of  their  forces,  an 
Swiss  monastery  of  St  Gall*  by  another.  A  swarm  ai 
Mi  Pfdrvenee  deaolato,  and  penetoted  to  ihb  Spmisli  flc 
altlioiipfli  0  sii  kne^^s  which  broke  out  amniii^r  them  en 
Baymund,  marquis  of  Gothia,  to  repel  them.^  Crossing  thie 
tb^  miibed  down  on  Italy.  FlaTia,  tlie  Lombard  c^pftd 
then  the  seeornl  city  of  tln^  periingiila,  was  given  to  thr  fl 
with  ita  forty -four  churches,  while  the  Magyars  glutted 
cruelty  and  love  of  plunder  on  tlie  persons  m 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,^  The  inyadere 
405  their  w^  eren  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  while  the  Ita 
regarding  them  as  a  scourge  of  God,  submitted  withou 
other  attempt  at  defence  than  the  prayers  with  which 
churches  resounded  for  deliverance  "  from  the  arrows  c 
Hungarians."^ 

The  Saracens  also  continued  to  afflict  Italy.  A  force  of 
from  Africa  established  itself  on  the  Garigliano  (the  ai 
Liris),  and  from  its  fortified  camp  continually  menaced  E 
In  another  quarter,  a  vessel  with  about  twenty  Saracens 
Spain  was  carried  out  of  its  course  by  winds,  and  corapell 
put  to  land  near  Fraxinetum.®  They  fortified  themselves  a; 


n  Regino,  a.d.  889  (Pertz  i.,  or  Pa- 
trol, cxxxii.).  See  Gibbon,  v.  294-8; 
Schmidt,  i.  526;  Sismondi.  Re'p.  Ital. 
i.  25;  Luden,  vi.  295;  Mailath,  i.  15. 
There  is  a  curious  letter  about  the  Hun- 
garians in  D'Achery,  Spieil.  iii.  368- 
370.  «  Gibbon,  v.  301. 

y  Adam.  Brem.  i.  54. 

■  Annal.  Wirziburg.  a.d.  9.S8  (Pertz, 
ii).    Of.  Ekkehard  jun.  ib.  105,  seqq. 

•  Liutprand,  Antnpod.  ii.  15 ;  Chron. 
Augiense,  ap.  Baluz.  Miscell.  i.  499- 
500;  Gibbon,  v.  298-9;  Sismondi,  iii. 
367;  MaUith.  L  9.  and  Append.  2-4. 


^  Flodoard,  Annal.  924  ap. 
iii. ;  Mailiith,  i.  13. 

o  Annal.  Fuld.  a.d.  897,  9C 
(Pertz,  i.) ;  Gibbon,  v.  300-1 ;  ^ 
i.  17. 

*•  Liutprand,  it  44 ;  Sismond 
Ital.  i.  243. 

«  This  place  is  generally  id< 
with  Fraiuet,  near  Frejus  (Chn 
valiciense,  ap.  Pertz,  vii.  108 
XV.  608 ;  Bouquet ;  Pertz,  iii 
But  some  writers  think  that  it 
the  peninsula  of  S.  Ospizio.  nea 
See  Gallenga's  Hist,  of  Piedmont 
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the  inliabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  after  haying  subsisted 
for  a  time  on  plunder,  thej  invited  others  from  Spain  to  join 
thenu  so  that  the  handful  of  shipwrecked  strangers  was  gradually 
XQcmited  until  it  became  a  formidable  band.    They  carried  on 
their  ravages  far  and  wide,  seized  on  pilgrims,  stripped  them  of 
all  they  had,  and  compelled  those  who  were  able  to  raise  large 
Bums  by  way  of  ransom/  Some  of  them  even  crossed  the  Mount 
of  Jupiter  (now  the  Great  St.  Bernard)  and  established  another 
.  letdement  at  St  Maurice.^   But  the  garrison  of  Fraxinetum 
vfts  at  length  surrounded  and  exterminated  by  William  duke  of 
Aqmtaine.^ 

After  the  death  of  Amulf,  the  Germans  were  broken  up  into 
fire  principal  nations — ^the  Franconians,  the  Saxons,  the  Swabians, 
tlie  Bavarians,  and  the  Lotharingians  of  the  debatable  land 
between  France  and  Germany,  which  was  sometimes  attached 
to  the  one  country  and  sometimes  to  the  other — being  either 
tiangferred  by  its  inhabitants,  or  annexed  by  force  or  by  intrigue. 
These  nations  were  generally  under  the  government  of  dukes ; ' 
the  fear  of  the  Magyars  and  of  the  Slaves  was  the  bond  whicli  406 
united  them  in  one  common  interest.  Otho  of  Saxony  was 
regarded  as  their  leader;  and  on  his  death,  in  912,  they  chose 
Conrad  of  Franconia  as  king  of  Germany.  Conrad  found  Henry, 
the  60Q  of  Otho  and  duke  of  Saxony,  his  chief  opponent ;  but  on 
f  his  deatlibed,  in  919,  a  desire  to  prevent  discord  among  the 
Germans  prevailed  over  all  other  feeliugs,  and  he  charged  his 
brother  Eberhard,  who  himself  might  fairly  have  claimed  the 
succession,  to  carry  to  Henry  the  ensigns  of  royalty — the  holy 
lance,  the  crown  and  mantle,  the  golden  bracelets  and  the 
sword.*  In  compliance  with  Conrad's  wish,  Henry  **  the  Fowler  " 
(so  styled  from  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  when  the  announcement  of  his  intended  dignity  reached 

IS55.  i.  149.  Spranerjn  his  accond  map  Count  Gerard,  in  the  reign  of  Chflrlrs 

of  Italy,  pves  the  name  in  Loth  plactB,  the  Kald,  wns  n^inovt>d  by  him  to  the 

but  ai^stinKui^he8  that  near  Nice  as  hill  of  Ycztlny,  in  consetiuence  of  the 

'* Fraxinetum  Saracenorum/'  "  inf  stntions  of  Paiacens"  (Pntrol. 

'See  the  account  of  their  taking  cxHv.  15!»2).  But  is  there  any  evidence 

3rinoIiiii,  abbot  of  Cluny.    Kadulph.  of  their  having  penetrated  so  far  into 

Olabt  r.  1.  i.  A  D.  072.  ap.  Pouqurt.  x. ;  France  ?  Or  is  not  the  yiord  "  Saraci  n  " 

Vita  S.  Majoli.  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  bS.  here,  as  in  many  otlier  places,  m^etl  in 

Jk'D.  vii.  778.  the  jrenerni  sense  of  heatUent,  to  denote 

»  Liutpraml,  i.  2-4;  ii.  43:       0,  the  Northmen  ? 
fft-qq.;  Pagi,  xv.  COS;  Sitmondi,  Hii*t.       »•  Pad.  Glaber.  1.  i.  a.d.  972;  Papi, 

des  Fr.  iii.  415.    The  chronicle  of  Veze-  xvi.  21(5.       »  fc?chmidt,  i.  524-;  ii.  8-11. 
lay,  written  by  Hujrh  of  Poitiers  in       ^  AVidukind,  i.  25,  a  p.  Pertz.  iii. 

thf/latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  Kkkc  hnrd.  a.d.  018,  ap.  Pouquet,  ix.  4  ; 

frtuU-H  tliiit  tht)  Diuuasteiy  founded  by  Luden,  vi.  342. 


Mm)™  wag  elected  Idng  by  the  Fraaoonians  and  Saxona,  aud 
■    the  other  natioua  accc  jjted       choice,    Henry  reigned  from  920 
to  936,  with  a  repiitatioii  seldom  equalled  for  bravery,  prudence, 
moderation^  justice,  frnd  fuK^ity.^    He  recovered  Lotharingia  fof 
Germany,  triumphed  over  the  Northern  Slaves  and  the 
miao8,  took  frara  the  Northmen  the  coimtry  between  the 
and  the  Schley,  and  erected  the  marqnisate  of  Sleswick 
bulwark  for  the  security  of  Germany  on  that  Bide.**  Bui 
more  important  were  his  wars  witJi  the  Hungarians.   On  M 
pedition^  which  was  marked  by  their  ueoal  barbarooi 
one  of  their  most  important  chiefs— perhaps,  as  has  been 
jftctumdii  the  kmg  himself — fell  into  the  haiuls  of  ITeiiry, 
lefaaed  to  i^lease  him  except  on  oonditiou  of 
tor  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  O^rmana  ehoold 
gifts  by  way  of  iiMuuul  ar  kiit.kwletlgment.P    Tlie  peace  vv;i^  fo 
last  for  nine  yeam   Henry  employed  tlio  time  in  prej 
A  t>  933  ™  ^  expiratioii,  rettuned  « 

fiance  to  an  embassy  of  the  ^ragyar;^,  lie  twice  (.1 
the  faeibariaua ;  ^  and  in  955  their  power  was  finally  brol 
hh  mm  Qtim  th^  Fiitt  in  tile  great  battle  of  the  Leohfeli 
Augsburg/    By  this  defeat  the  Hnnp^riaii^  lust  thai  Jksit 
their  twitorj  which  may  be  identitied  with  the 

^  ttflii  filT  iliiilfto,  mil  mm  idtoM  ti 

On  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Odo  or  Eudes,  count 
4:07  Paris,  and  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,*  assumed  the  royal  title  Id 
France,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,  during  which  he  kept  np  A 
continual  and  sometimes  successful  struggle  against  the  Nortb- 
men.^   At  his  death,  in  898,  Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  assert  his  title  against  Odo,  became  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  the  illegitimate  continuation  of  the  Carolingian  line 
lasted  (although  not  without  interruption)  until  987,  when,  on  , 
the  death  of  Louis  V.,  Hugh  Capet,  duke  of  France,  a  great  j 
nephew  of  Odo,  was  elected  by  an  assembly  at  Senlis,  hailed  as 
king  by  the  army  at  Noyon,  and  anointed  by  Adalbero,  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  whose  possession  of  that  city  gave  him  the 
chief  influence  in  disposing  of  the  crown.*   But  the  royalty  of 

■  Annal.  Palidenses,  ap.  Pertz,  xvL       <  Armal.  PaUd.  ap.  Pertz,  xvi  61 ; 

61 :  Godefr.  Viterb..  Pantheon,  17  (Pa-  Luden,  vi.  387. 
trol.  cxcviii.  956).  '  Widuk.  iii.  44-9  ;  Luden,  Tii.  56. 

»  Schmidt,  ii.  25 ;  Luden.  vi.  S65, 894.       •  Gibbon,  v.  302-3. 

o  Schmidt,  ii.  23 ;  Luden,  vi.  358,       *  See  p.  295. 
359,  eeqq.  °  Palgrave,  Norm,  and  Eng.  i  640, 

p  Widukind,  i.  30,  ap.  Pertz,  iii. ;  seqq. 
Luden,  vi.  360,  617 ;  MaiMth,  i.  17.  >  Flodoaid,  Hist  Bern.  ii.  19, 
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France  was  little  more  than  nominal.  The  power  of  Odo  at 
first  reached  only  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Loire  ;y  the  later 
Carolingians  possessed  little  more  than  the  rock  of  Laon,  while 
the  real  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
feudatories,  whose  power  had  now  become  hereditary.*  At  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  France  was  divided  into  twenty-m'ne 
distinct  principalities ;  at  the .  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  the 
number,  exclusive  of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Aries,  had 
increased  to  fifty-five,  and  some  of  these  were  larger  than  his 
own  dominions.*  Hugh,  indeed,  for  the  title  of  king,  and  for 
the  hope  that  the  royal  power  might  in  time  become  a  reality, 
even  sacrificed  something  of  his  former  strength,  by  giving  up 
the  benefices  which  he  had  held  to  the  clergy,  and  by  bestowing 
fiefs  on  the  nobles.^  Fortresses  multiplied  throughout  the  land ; 
raised  originally  during  the  Norman  invasions  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  and  security,  they  had  become  dangerous  to  the  royal 
power  and  oppressive  to  the  people.*'  Charles  the  Bald,  at  the 
diet  of  Pistres,  in  864,  had  forbidden  the  erection  of  such  strong- 
holds, and  had  ordered  that  those  which  existed  should  be 
demolished;*  but  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom 
there  was  no  power  which  could  enforce  this  law.  The  nobles 
everywhere  raised  their  castles,  and  surrounded  themselves  with 
troops  of  soldiers ;  and  the  eflTects  were  soon  visible  both  for  evil 
and  for  good.  The  martial  spirit,  which  had  decayed  from  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Pious,  revived ;  the  dukes  and  counts,  each 
with  an  army  of  his  own,  encountered  the  Northmen  in  fight,  408 
or  turned  against  each  other  in  private  war  the  strength  which 
they  had  gained  by  the  degradation  of  the  crown.  And  both 
in  France  and  in  Italy  the  lords  of  castles  betook  themselves  to 
plunder,  as  an  occupation  which  involved  nothing  discreditable 
or  unworthy  of  their  position.® 

Notwithstanding  the  victories  of  Odo  and  of  Amulf,  the  North- 
men for  a  time  continued  to  infest  France  in  all  quarters — pene- 
trating even  to  the  very  heart  of  the  country.'  In  911  Charles 
the  Simple,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Clair  on  the  Epte,  ceded  to  them 
the  territory  between  that  river  and  the  sea,  together  with  Brit- 
tany, and  bestowed  his  daughter  Gisella  on  their  leader,  BoUo, 

Sismondi.  iii.  498 :  Hallam,  Suppl.  Note,  •  See  a  list  in  Gnizot,  ii.  282 ;  SiB- 

35  ;  Palgrave,  ii.  871-5.  mondi,  iv.  43. 

y  Sismondi,  iii.  294.  Martin,  iii.  31.      •  Guizot,  iii.  80. 

«  Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  15,  19-21.    Sec  «  Pertz,  Le^es,  i.  499. 

vol.  ii.  of  Sir  F.  Palgraye'B  *  Normandy  •  Schmidt,  li.  2 ;  Sismondi,  iii.  282-5, 

and  England.'  373-4, 399.        '  Palgrave,  L  649, 650. 
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i^Q  ocnulituHL  of  Ids  doing  homage  and  embradng  the 
fya/&.^  In  the  following  year  B6!lo  iraa  bi^ptised  ttl  Bonas, 

the  name  of  Robert,^*  whi.^ri,  on  each  of  liid'fleTm  days  during 
wMeh  he  wore  the  baptismal  ganuenti  be  bestawad  landji 

tliey  had  suffered  at  the  hmuh  of  his  countrymen.*  Tguominious 
aa  the  cession  to  the  ^iorthmea  may  appear,  it  had  a  pr 
in  thai  whidi  groat  AUred  bad  mda  afler  Tii^iorf , 
French  king  lost  iiothinj^  hy  it,  since  the  part  of  Neustria  which 
mm  given  up  vim  actmdly  in  possesaion  of  the  invaders;  wliile^ 
by  iKiofe«iitig  to  mciiide  Bftftatiy  i&  fbe  gift^be  may  bare  hap^it 
to  t\]Tu  flie  arms  of  his  new  lip^emen  ai^^inTs^t  iJ  i"0[>ulatiow  wljii-li 
hud  already  establirflied  itsell'  in  iiidcpondeuce*'^  And  in  tlie 
resnlt,  the  admig^ion  of  the  Nortibniaa  mi  fipeedily  jnsti6edt 
They  settled  down  in  their  new  possessions:  tliey  laid  adde 
Iheir  barbaioufl  manners,  andj  under  the  ttaching  provided  ly 
the  care  of  Hervo,  archljislioj)  of  MmXm^  (who,  at  the  Teqme^ 
of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  drew  up  regulations  for  the  tmt* 
ment  of  them)^  their  paganism  was  soon  extirpated.  They 
ammed  wives  of  the  country ;  in  two  genm^ona  the  Hqtie 
tongne  had  disappeared^  and  it  was  among  the  oibpring  QiUrn 
409  ScandbiaTian  pirates  that  French  for  the  first  time  took  the 
iA  a  cultivatt-Hi  and  polished  language."  The  country, 
had  lo^g  bew  desolated  by  their  mvp^^ 
ehufches  atid  iiionasteiries  rose  again  ont  of  rtrfns stftragert 
ability  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of  arts  were  encouraged  to  settle 
in  Normandy ;  and  in  no  long  time  it  became  the  most  advanced 
province  of  France  as  to  orderly  government,  industry,  and 
literature.** 

Italy  suffered  severely  during  this  period,  not  only  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Hungarians  and  of  the  Saracens,  but  from  the 
contests  of  its  own  princes.  On  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
the  Italians  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  foreign  ruler. 

f  Dodo,  1.  iii.  (Patrol,  cxli.  648)  ;  *  Bouquet,  ix.  87;  Hallam,  M.  A.  j. 

Guil,  Gemet.  ii.  17  (ib.  cxlix.).    The  19,  and  Suppl.  Notes,  44 ;  Sismondi, iii- 

Norman  dominions  were  afterwards  328 ;  Depping,  ii.  108-115. 

extended.   Lappenb.  ii.  15  ;  Palgrave,  "»  Richer,  ii.  32,  ap.  Pertz,  iii. ;  Flo- 

ii.  doard,  iv.  14;  Joh.  ix.  Ep.  i  (PatioL 

It  has  been  suspected  that  this  was  cxxxi.). 

not  his  first  baptism.   See  Palgrave,  i.  "  Sismondi,  iii.  333,  334 ;  Heerep, 

664.  *  Einfluss  der  Normannen  auf  franzos. 

»  Dudo.  pp.  651-2;  Guil.  Gemet.  ii.  Litteratur'  (Histor.  Werke,  ii.  868^); 

18.  It  would  seem  that  these  donations  Thierry,  Conq.  d'Angleterre,  i.  179. 

were  but  imperfectly  carried  into  effect.  "  Sismondi,  iii.  336;  Turner's  'Mid- 

Falgraye,  ii.  264.  die  Ages/  i.  71-2 ;  Palgrave,  i.  705-7. 
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Guy  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berengar  duke  of  Friuli,  both  con- 
nected through  females  with  the  Carolingian  family,  contended 
for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  for  the  imperial  crown,  which  was 
conferred  on  each  of  them  by  popes.^  Amulf  of  Germany  (a.d. 
896)  and  other  princes  were  also  crowned  at  Rome  as  emperors ; 
but  the  first  revival  of  the  empire  as  a  reality  was  in  the  person 
of  the  German  Otho  the  Great  (a.d.  961),  fix)m  whom  the  dignity 
was  transmitted  to  his  son  and  to  his  grandson  of  the  same  name. 
The  Italian  and  German  kingdoms  were  united_  in  the  Othos, 
and  this  subjection  of  Italy  to  a  distant  sovereign  produced  an 
efiFect  important  for  its  later  history.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towTis,  who  had  already  been  obliged  to  fortify  themselves  with 
walls  and  to  organise  a  militia  for  defence  against  the  Saracen 
and  Hungarian  invaders,  now  found  that  they  were  thrown  still  • 
more  on  their  own  resources.  Each  city,  consequently,  isolated 
itself,  coDtracted  its  interests  within  its  own  immediate  sphere, 
and  established  a  magistracy  on  the  ancient  model — the  germ  of 
the  mediaeval  Italian  republics.** 

The  clergy  and  monks  shared  largely  in  the  calamities  of  the 
age.  In  all  the  kingdoms  which  had  belonged  to  the  Carolingian 
monarchy,  it  was  usual  for  princes  to  take  for  themselves,  or  to 
assign  to  their  favourites,  the  temporalities  of  religious  houses. 
Queens  and  other  ladies  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  greater 
monasteries,  without  being  supposed  to  contract  any  obligation 
to  duty  on  that  account.'  In  many  instances  the  impropriation  410 
of  benefices  passed  as  an  inheritance  in  noble  families.  Great 
lords  seized  on  bishopricks,  gave  them  to  their  relatives,  or  even 
disposed  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  990  a  count  of 
Toulouse  sold  the  see  of  Cahors,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
viscount  of  Beziers  bequeathed  the  bishopricks  of  that  city  and 
of  Agde  as  portions  to  his  daughters."  Sometimes  mere  children 
were  appointed  to  sees.  Thus,  in  925,  on  the  death  of  Seulf  of 
Keims,  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois,  who  was  even  suspected 
of  having  shortened  the  archbishop's  days  by  poison,*  seized  the 
temporalities  for  himself,  and  compelled  the  clergy  and  people 

p  Schmidt,  i.  523-9 ;  Palgrsve,  i.  629.  Remigius,  a  brother  of  King  Pipin,  gave 

q  Sismondi.  Rep.  Ital,  i.  26,  36,  67-9  the  monaBtery  of  Beze,  near  Dijon,  to 

— who,  however,  has  antedated  the  fuU  an  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  one 

effect  of  this.    See  Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  Theodard,  •'quia  ejus  stnpro  potitus 

228 ;  and  Savigny,  i.  412,  scqq.,  who  fiierat"    Chron.  Besuense,  Patrol,  clxii 

supposes  the  Boman  form  of  government  871.                      •  Sismondi,  iv.  89. 

to  have  been  preserved  from  ancient  »  Artald.  ap.  Flodoard,  iv.  35.  "Senl- 

times.  fus  episcopus,  ut  plures  assenmt,  ab 

'  Ducange,  b,  v.  Ahlast  p.  11 ;  Sis-  Heriberti  fnmiliaribus  veneno  potatna 

mondi,  iii.  444.    In  an  earlier  time,  defungitur."   Cf.  Flod.  iv.  19. 


STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHURCH* 


to  elect  his  mm  Huglv  a  child  not  yet  five  yeaiB  old.  Tbml 
election  waa  confirmed  by  king  Eodolph,  and  by  pope  John 
and  tlio  boy  prelate  waa  committed  to  Qny,  bishop  of  Anxem^ 
for  educatioii,  while  a  biahcp  was  appcviiited  to  admiTiifiter  < 
fleew''  Jm  932,  on  a  poMod  cltaag^,  i^ch  tfemw^ie 

Bfiimff  into  the  hiuicls  of  another  party,  a  mouV  named  Arta 
wis  uoodnated  as  arelilji^bop,  receiTed  consecration,  and 
inTested  witii  Uie  pall  by  Jolm  XI.;  bat  Hiagb,  on 
manhood,  asserted  his  title,  piined  iKJSses&ion  of  Raims  by  meaaa  ' 
of  his  Other's  troope^  and  was  consearated  to  tibe  ardifaiabti^^ 
¥li6  mf&tmt  was  oaafriei  on  Ibr  1^7^  yeai«;  fi^  AffJ^I 
M  WU  a«5  Hu<ilij  wii^  it  Til  fin  of  fitmily,  wns  [supported  by  stout, 
fOtilBera,  and  waa  backed  by  political  power.    At  on^^^^ 
*  Aftaid  mmii.  mm.  to  hare  given  up  his  piefteoAons  odSRH 
tion  that  lio  should  be  ptovided  far  by       immodiate  |:nft  of  an 
abbey^  and  by  the  pcomiaa  of  another  eee;  but  be  waa  aiter- 
wai^  fekfltaied  hf  Louie  ^Ontmnen       the  queeticm  ai  to 
the  archbishoprick  of  Reim?^  \\  as  <li:5i^o?i<ed  by  eonncils  at  Yf^rdittt 
and  at  J^Iona^o,  at  Ingelheiiu,  Laoii,  and  Treves*    Hugh  iim* 
tegaided  ^  ml^ona  to  appear ;  but  at  Mxmmm       at  logol— 
hwm^  whefe  two  legnif^  of  Agapetua  IT,  were  present,  a  rescript 
1)60X11^  111$  pope's  name  waa  produced  in  tiis  Ix^kalf,  TlmW 
emmM^  however,  set  aside  this  dooimeiit,      being  a  mene 
peremptory  mandate  for  the  restoration  of  Hugh,  obtained  by 
false  repreaentations,  and  unsupported  by  argument  or  canonical 
411  authority.    Artald  exhibited  a  papal  letter  of  opposite  tenor  ; 
and  the  council  sentenced  his  rival  to  excommunication  until 
he  should  repent.y    Artald  held  possession  of  the  see  until  kis 
death,  in  961,  and  Hugh,  who  hoped  then  to  enter  on  it  witkoot 
opposition,  found  himself  defeated  by  the  influence  of  Bruno 
archbishop  of  Cologne,*  brother  of  Otho  the  Great,  and  of  Ge^ 
berga,  queen  dowager  of  France,  through  whom  Bruno  virtually 
exercised  the  regency  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  said  that  Hugh 
died  of  anxiety  and  vexation.* 

^  nod.iv.2O;  Richer,  i.  55  (Pertz,  iii.).  appear  to  warrant  any  stronger  state- 

«  Flod.  iv.  24,  27-8 ;  Richer,  ii.  23-5.  ment  than  that  given  in  the  text  The 

7  Flod.  Hist.  iv.  34-7 ;  Annal.  948,  legates  did  not  deny  the  genuineDess  of 

seqq. ;  Gone.  Ingilheim.  aj).  948,  ap.  the  document ;  and  Hugh's  lepreseDti' 

Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  21;  Richer,  ii.  66-82.  tive  was  deposed  from  the  <uaooiisti^ 

8ir  F.  Palgrave,  who  gives  a  fuU  account  not  as  having  forged  the  papal  lettar, 

of  the  contest,  speaks  of  the  rescript  in  but  as  having  slandered  certain  HAnf 

Hugh's  fiEkvour  as  a  manifest  forgery,  whose  names  he  had  used  in  his  app>i* 

and  as  so  regarded  by  the  council  of  cation  to  the  pope. 
Ingelheim  (ii.  594).    But  Flodoard  (iv.       «  See  the  Acta  SS.,  Oct.  II. 
34-5)  and  Richer  (ii.  69,  78-bO)  do  not       •  Flod.  Ann.  792 ;  Richer,  ii  li-7. 


Chap.  V.  ajk  887-1003.  THE  PAPACT.  427 


But  the  condition  of  the  papcwy  is  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  this  time.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  period,  it  is  the  subject  of  violent  contests  between 
rival  factions.  Formosus,  bishop  of  Portus,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Nicolas  as  legate  in  Bulgaria,  was  charged  by  John 
VIII.  with  haying  used  his  position  to  bind  the  king  of  that 
country  to  himself,  instead  of  to  the  Boman  see ;  with  haying 
attempted  to  obtain  the  popedom,  and  haying  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  both  the  pope  and  Charles  the  Bald.*  For 
these  offences  he  was  excommunicated  by  a  synod  at  Borne, 
and  by  that  which  was  held  under  John,  at  Troyes,® 
and  was  compelled  to  swear  that  he  would  never  return 
to  Rome,  or  aspire  to  any  other  than  lay  communion.  The 
next  pope,  Marinus,  released  him  both  from  the  excommunica- 
tion and  from  his  oath ;  ^  and  Formosus  was  raised  in  891  to  the 
papacy,  which  he  held  for  five  years.  His  successor,  Boniface 
VI.,  after  a  pontificate  of  fifteen  days,  made  way  for  Stephen  VI.,* 
who,  in  the  contentions  of  the  rival  pretenders  to  the  empire, 
had  taken  an  opposite  side  to  Formosus ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  political  enmity  was  the  motive  of  the  extraordinary 
outrages  which  followed.  By  Stephen's  command,  the  body  of 
Formosus  was  dragged  from  the  grave,  was  arrayed  in  robes, 
placed  in  the  papal  chair,  and  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
having  been  uncanonically  translated  from  a  lesser  see  to  Rome  412 
— a  charge  which,  as  there  had  already  been  a  precedent  for 
such  translation  in  the  case  of  Marinus,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  aggravate  by  the  false  addition  that  Formosus  had  sub- 
mitted to  a  second  consecration.'  A  deacon  was  assigned  to  the 
dead  pope  as  advocate,  but  it  was  useless  to  attempt  a  defence. 
Formosus  was  condemned,  the  ordinations  conferred  by  him  were 
annulled,  his  corpse  was  stripped  of  the  pontifical  robes,  the 


»>  Joh.  Ep.  Ill,  ap.  Hard,  vi  See 
Pagi,  XV.  291 ;  Gregorov.  iii.  195. 
Gfriirer  (Karol.  ii.  323)  says  that  For- 
mosus was  an  antipope  in  uie  Qerman 
interest. 

«  Hard.  vi.  193.   See  p.  351. 

«*  Baron.  883.  1. 

•  Lintprand  (Antap.  i.  30)  speaks  of 
Boniface  as  having  been  driven  out  by 
Stephen,  and  is  followed  by  Baronius 
(897.  1) ;  but  Flodoard  says  that  he  died 
in  possession  of  the  papacy  (De  Christi 
Tnumphis,  xii.  6 ;  Patrol,  crav.  829), 
and  the  Annals  of  Fulda  ascribe  his 
death  to  gout  (a.d.  895).  See  Murat. 
Ann.  V.  i.  295. 


'  Auxilius  de  ordinationibus  Formosi, 
26  (Patrol,  cxxix.).  Auxilius  argues 
that  even  if  Formosus  had  submitted  to 
a  new  imposition  of  hands,  it  would 
have  been  only  analogous  to  the  cou- 
secration  of  a  bishop,  inasmuch  as  the 
priesthood  and  the  episcopate  are  one 
order,  and  a  priest  on  being  consecrated 
receives  but  the  **augmentum  episoo- 
palis  ministcrii "  (aZ.  mysterii).  Mari- 
nus had  been  bishop  of  Geere  (Oldoin. 
in  Ciacon.  i  668 ;  Mansi  in  Bu^n.  xy. 
382),  and  Photius  now  objected  to  him  on 
account  of  his  translation.  See  Stephan. 
V.  Ep.  1  (Patrol,  cxxix.);  Hefele,  iv. 
469. 


BEOBABATION  OF  SmlT. 

fingers  used  in  beDedidlw         cut  oS,  and  tiio  bodjr»  ftftis^ 
having  been  dragged  about  the  dty,  itm  tiuWB  ititto  iiie  TihKi 
Bttt  the  river,  it  is  said,  re]x.>atedly  cul  it  out,  niid.  aft.  r  the 
murder  of  Stephen,  U>  3^7f  ^       tokm  up  and  j^am  Liid  in 

afyni6  stataei 

of  siUEits  inclined  towards  it  with  reYerencej  in  iittcstatioTi  of  tli© 
Banctity  of  PDn&osii&^  A  symod  held  ia  the  foXlowii^  jmi 
Ifid®  Sdm  JXf  rasemded  the  oimdeiiQiiafiQii  Wmmmm,  aal 
dedared  that  hh  ImuA-dtuju  wai?  jiistifiefl  by  hij^  mi'iit?^.  altbimgi 
it  might  not  to  become  a  precedent.  It  stigmatii^  the  pto* 
oeedmgs  of  the  ^om&cil  vnc^  Stepheai,  otderod  tiie  sets  of  it 
be  burnt,  nnd  exrtniiTiiuiii^'iitod  thosn  ^v]in  Imil  violated  the  tomU* 
A  rapid  euocessioo  of  popes  now  took  place.  Blections  are 
fbSowed  within  a  lev  mcMiha  wee^or  hf  deM^  wfaic^ 
e^itD  Piispifion  as  to  the  cau^e  ;  in  gome  cAsesTideiioe  or  pooiOB 
appears  without  disguise.  With  Sergitis  IIL,  in  904^  began  ^ 
ascendency  of  a  party  which  had  attempted  to  J5eat  him  in  Si 
PftniVs  chair  after  the  death  of  Th^^odore  TT.  tti  807*8*  bntmi 
il3  not  tht-n  strong  enongh  to  esffihlish  him.  Ju  lic  ?i*i  wu*;  Adalberti 
laatqnia  of  Tnaoaiiy,  ^lin  ^vns  k  a^ou'd  with  a  nuljlc  and  wealthy 
Soman  widow  named  Hieudora*  Theodora  had  a  daughter  <rf 
the  game  name,  and  anollier  named  Mary  or  ]\Iarozia^ — bothj 
like  herself,  beauliAtl^  ftnd  tlioranghly  depravrd,"'  For  upwardt 
»^  of  fifty  years  these  women  held  the  disposal  of  the  Eotoan  sm, 
which  they  filled  with  their  paramours,  their  children,  and  that 
grandchildreiu"  Sergius  who  held  the  papacy  till  911,  is  dft- 
aoribed  aa  snonstei?  td  n^pacitj^  iml^       cKueity-^  hamB$ 

f  IJiitpi«a4ipill|lc^  M£  fieiii]ann,       ^  ^t  t:-  Pngi,  xv.  49S^I^  31  w  «6a^ 

Cbntr&i?-t  AJK.  ffilM.  cxliij.)  ;  monlr  placed  in  dOi. 

Bvrcm.  897,  8^  tmmd  retires        »  BiOd.  vi.       n^q.      3^  4, 7, 9. 
^  mtngot  lOfm  m  4cftd  body  of      ^  LfuijiniBdsi^fithatiibttiifiiioc^ffM 


FodiDOBfia  «t  h»f£aK  li^lMi  plftct-  under  nt  tempi  ^^fte  m»dc  in  nvalry  toFommM 

BergioB  10,    II  Su  bm  common Ij  (i.  21 1).    But  tliifl  is  a  tnifttBke^  mma$ 

loppuBed  that       mbtook  8<^rf;iuK  tor  ftom  tJie  Tenter  s  iciea  that  Sc^giiu  wit 

BtephtTj  (DjiniiL  897.     ;  1-iir  Mi      ij<b-  (widitbe  short  jdI<  rvol  of  BouiSiceVL) 

UOie  fltrgutiti  LbatSUj'lHTi  hud  alio^ixl  the  nejit  pop  to  Formosua*  &e«ftf^ 

tlie  corpse  to  T)e  re-interred,  and  tliaC  xv.  493,  530. 

Sergius,  with  his  party,  again  tore  it  Liutpr.  Antap.  ii.  48.  See  GregoroT. 

from  the  giave,  and  cast  it  into  the  ill.  275-8,  280-3. 

river.    Thus  Liutpraiid's  error  would  "  Boroniua  argues  that,  when  the 

be  that  of  referring  tliesc  acts  to  the  papacy  was  filled  by  a  succession  of 

papacy  of  Sergius,  instead  of  to  an  earlier  *' homines  monstiuosi,  vitA  turpissimi, 

part  of  liis  life  ('  England  and  Rome/  moribus  perditiKsimi,  usquequaque  fce- 

445-450,  Lond.  1855).    It  would  seem,  dissimi,"  its  continuance — unlike  otlier 

however,  that  Liutprand  supposed  Ser-  govenimcntjs,  in  which  vice  Ib  followed 

glu8  to  have  been  the  immediate  sue-  by  ruin — must  be  a  token  of  especial 

cessor  of  Boniface  VI.  liivine  favour  (879.  4;  000.  1-6;  908. 

»»  Liutpraud,  i.  31 ;  Jaffe,  304.  7;  'J12.   9-11).    Dollingcr  ifi  content 


Chap.  V.   a  d.  896-928. 


THE  PAPACY. 
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lived  in  open  concubinage  with  Marozia,  and  having  abused  the 
treasures  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  securing  abettors  and 
striking  terror  into  enemies.**  The  next  pope,  Anastasius  III., 
died  in  913,  and  when  the  papacy  again  became  vacant  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  death  of  Lando,  the  power  of  the  "  Pomo- 
cracy"  is  said  to  have  been  scandalously  digplayed  in  the 
appointment  of  a  successor.  A  young  ecclesiastic  of  Ravenna, 
named  John  of  Tossignano,  when  on  a  mission  from  his  church 
to  Rome,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Theodora,  had  been  invited 
to  her  embraces,  and  through  her  influence  had  been  appointed 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Bologna.  Before  consecration  he 
was  advanced  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Ravenna,  and, 
as  she  could  not  bear  the  separation  from  him,  she  now  procured 
his  elevation  to  St.  Peter  s  chair.?  Disgraceful  as  were  the  414 
means  by  which  his  promotion  had  been  earned,  John  X.  showed 
himself  an  energetic,  if  not  a  s«iintly  pope.  He  crowned  Beren- 
gar  as  emperor — probably  with  a  view  of  breaking  the  power  of 
the  nobles ;  he  applied  both  to  him  and  to  the  Greek  emperor 
for  aid  against  the  Saracens ;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops. 


with  saying  that  the  papacy  is  not 
accountable  for  evils  done  while  it  waa 
in  bondnge.    i.  425. 

o  Planck,  iii.  254-6.  The  principal 
authority  for  the  history  of  the  papacy 
during  this  time  is  Liatprand,  bishop  of 
Cremona,  whoso  writings  are  printed  in 
the  third  volume  of  Pertz's  Monumenta. 
His  chief  work  has  the  title  of  Anlapo- 
dosis,  i.e.  Requital— having  been  written, 
as  he  says  (iii.  1).  with  a  view  of  at  once 
avenging  himself  on  Berengar  and  Willa, 
and  rrpaying  credit  to  those  who  had 
beiietited  his  family  and  himself.  Liut- 
praiid's  fidelity  has  been  impugned, 
especially  by  Muratori,  who  charges 
him  with  "giving  credit  to  all  the 
pasquinades  and  defamatory  libels  of 
the  times"  (Annal.  V.  ii.  16,  36,  43, 
&c.).  Dean  Milman  hesitates  (ii.  376), 
Luden  is  unfavourable  (vii.  484) ;  and 
Liverani,  in  his  *  Life  of  John  X.' 
(Opere,  t.  ii.  Macerata,  1859)  is  vehe- 
ment in  condemnation.  But  it  seems  to 
be  genenilly  thought  that,  with  a  strong 
disposition  to  satire,  with  furious  hatreds 
and  violent  partialities,  which  he  docs 
not  affect  to  conceal,  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  mistakes,  he  is  in  the  main 
trustworthy  (see  Schrockh,  xxi.  168; 
xxii.  238;  Planck,  iii.  256;  Sismondi, 
Kep.  Ital.  i.  96 ;  Pertz.  iii.  268 ;  Gie- 
seler,  II.  i.  212 ;  Kopko,  de  Vita  et 
Bcriptis  Liudprandi,  Berl,  1842,  pp. 
115-136 ;  Gfrurcr,  iu.  1352).  Muratori 


(V.  ii.  34)  and  Hefele  (iv.  551)  bring 
testimonies  of  a  more  honourable  kind 
to  the  character  of  Sergius;  but  these, 
as  Dean  Milman  remarks  (1.  c),  are 
not  worth  much.  Mr.  Scudamore  (*  Eng- 
land  and  Rome '  435-475)  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  dissect  the  Abbe'  Rohrbacher'a 
defence  of  Sergius  and  other  popes,  and 
his  charges  against  Liutprand.  I  shall 
not  again  advert  to  M.  Rohrbacher, 
whose  voluminous  compilation  —  alike 
deficient  in  knowledge,  judgment,  vera- 
city, and  style — ^is  oolv  entitled  to 
notice  on  account  of  the  popularity 
which  it  seems  to  enjoy  in  the  Frencn 
church  of  the  present  day. 

p  Liutpr.  ii.  48.  Sir  P.  Palgrave  (ii. 
87)  and  Mr.  Scudamore  (468)  suppose 
the  younger  Theodora  to  be  meant,  but 
Liutprand's  words  seem  rather  to  point 
to  the  mother.  Against  this  story  there 
is  the  diflBculty  raised  by  Muratori  (An- 
nali,  V.  i.  44).  that  John  appears  to  have 
held  the  see  of  Uavcnna  for  nine  years ; 
but  to  this  Kiipke  replies  that,  although 
John  was  archbishop  in  905  and  in  914, 
he  did  not  hold  the  see  throughout  the 
interval,  asone  Theobald  is  mentioned  as 
archbishop  in  907  (p.  92 ).  See  Milman, 
ii.  377 ;  Scudamore,.  469.  M.  Duret,  of 
Soleure,  is  said  to  have  written  in  refu- 
tation of  Liutprand's  story,  on  the  sup- 
position that  John  was  the  nephew  of 
Theodora.   Hefele,  iv.  558. 


480  McmAPATTtxir  ot  the  pa^act,  em  it 

mtli  isome  ftinusbed  by  BarengmTi  be  matobed  Mgaimt  Amd 

Paul  (as  it  is  said),  o1>tauied  a  victory  wliicli  forced  Axm  Hq 
abandgo  tlmt  poet  of  anooyimce       tomir  ta  Bome,^  RilliP  j 
ipiiifc  wnB  ^hMj  too  jmhtMttdia^  i»p  the  party  wliifshlie 
esfM?cted  to  serve,  niA  tlioy  resolved  to  ^ret  rid  f>f  Intn*    la  9Slt 
some  adberenta  ol  Guy^  duk^  of  Tuscany^  the  aecood  timibimijqy 
Ifvroria^  flti|iriied  Ihe  popo  tm  tiie  eailb  of  Si  i£«gtIoi  In 
brotliCT  Peter,  who  was  partienlarly  ohrioxioTis  to  the  fiictiOD,  ] 
waa  murdered  before  Im  ej^  aud  Joim  hiiiig«>lf  was  ^ithtt 
■temd  or  fflflooaied  k  flua  caatle  of  St  Augelo/ 

John  XL,  who  1m  r^aroe  pope  in  931,  is  staid  by  Liotprand'to 
have  been  a  sou  of  jMaroaia  by  pope  Sorfrius^  while  others  suj^ 
poee  him  to  have  been  tlve  legit imute  uflVprifig  of  hsm  tnamago 
with  Albarict  marquis  of  Cameri&o.^  This  pope  waa  restrieted 
to  the  perfbrDoance  of  his  ecclediafitieal  fiiuctioii^  while  tiia 
government  of  Borne  was  swayed  by  M^zia'a  Hiird  Imabi&d, 
Biigh  the  Gheat,  Idng  of  Arlea,  and  afterwards  by  her  ac^  thl 
younger  Albedo,  who  expelled  his  stepfather,  and  kept  h» 
A.r^,  0:3.;?-  mother  and  the  pope  prisoners  in  ]m  i>alaoe,''  Fa 
s^-  t««a^^|iHH#em  AJIwi^  with  th0  ti$le  of  prit&ee  and 
senator  of  all  w'ttmftM/'  ^eidaed  a  tyrannical  power,  whils 
the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  a  sue-  e^siun  of  his  treat  tires  whom 
ha  held  m  mtue  mi^idim.^  On  the  death  of  Agapetua  IL  m 
S96,  fBxtf  eimSiSmei  1^  it  wonld  iioi  bo  aafe 

eDtrust  the  papacy  to  auy  one  who  might  divide  its  interest; 
and  Octavian,  ion  of  Alberic,  a  ^ouih  of  eighteen^  who  tm 
llfi^ri  1i^bt%  Itfld  aaisi^eded  ife  liil  IbCbei^a  teenlar  fpcupwp  mm 
adviscil  tn  tiikii  thp  offiee  for  himself.  Perhaps  some  audt 
had  been  cout<^mplated  by  hk  fatharj  as  Octavian  waa  already  in 
eoeleaiaatical  Ofdats.^    Ai  pope  be  aMonied  ^  wmsm  ti 

1  tMpr.  ft  4a4#  (who  imSk  m 

SaraceiiB  Fofnt)  ;  Pflgit  it.  573, 

'  Liutpr.  iii.  43.  l5crn><Jict  of  Sowote 
taptetyiiulti  IVter,  wliom  he  Btrles  **inftp- 
quis/'  as  liaving  brought  the  liuiigarians 
into  Italy.  Patrol,  cxxxix.  42.  See  Gre- 
gorov.  iii.  300-1.  •  ii.  48 ;  iii.  43. 

«  See  Murat.  Annali,  V.  ii.  103;  He- 
fele,  iv.  350;  Milman,  ii.  382  ;  Livcrani, 
637-8  ;  Kopke,  88-90.  Flodoard  names 
only  the  mother  (Hist.  Rem.  iv.  24.). 
Neudeeker  (in  Herzog,  xiv.  284)  says 
that  tiiis  opinion  arises  out  of  a  confu- 
sion between  John  XL  and  John  XIL 
in  Leo  of  Ostia. 

•  This  is  Fiodoard's  aooount  (iv.  24). 


mk  I4iit|>T«2id  (i£L  4^  iii|mwli  lfci  j 

of  Ijer  ^QM  Albetio  and  Mk^'w^ 
Scbrwkh.  xxii.  248. 

'  Sibmondi  (Rep.  Ital.  i.  98-9)  mjt 
that  All^eric  had  the  titles  of  consul  sod 
patrician.  But  it  would  seem  that  theM 
were  given  to  him  by  persons  who  bid 
been  ac<?ustomed  to  style  their  goTenion 
so,  and  that  the  titles  in  the  text  weis 
those  which  he  himself  used.  Giegoior. 
(iii.  318)  who  is  very  favourable  to 
Alberic  (ib.  323-6.  352-3). 

y  Flodoard,  Annal.  954  ;  Miumi.  Ana. 
V.  ii.  185,  189 ;  Luden,  vii.  101.  Pfer- 
haps,  however,  Octavian,  at  the  tinm  d 
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UL — this  being  the  first  instance  of  such  a  change ;  but 
il  goYemment  was  still  carried  on  under  his  original 

tyranny  and  aggressions  of  Berehgar  11.  pressed  heavily 
Italians ;  the  pope  and  many  other  persons  of  import- 
3th  ecclesiastics  and  laity,  entreated  Otho  the  Great  to 
D  their  deliverance.  Otho  accepted  the  invitation;  he 
)wned  with  great  pomp  at  Monza,  as  king  of 
nd  proceeded  onwards  to  Rome.*  On  the  way 
an  oath  to  defend  the  territory  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  up- 
[  the  privileges  of  the  pope  ;  ^  and  it  has  been  said  that 
3uted  a  charter,  by  which  the  ddnations  of  his  prede- 
to  the  Boman  see  were  confirmed,  with  large  additions, 
he  imperial  right  of  ratifying  the  elections  to  the  papacy 
iintained.^  At  Borne,  Otho  received  the  imperial  crown 
le  hands  of  the  pope,  and  he  exacted  from  the  chief  in« 
its  an  oath  that  they  would  never  join  with  Berengar  or 
8  son  Adalbert.^ 

no  sooner  had  the  emperor  left  Bome  than  John — perhaps 
ist  at  finding  that  Otho  was  determined  to  assert  for  him« 
Qething  very  difierent  from  the  merely  titular  dignity  to 
the  pope  had  hoped  to  limit  him  * — ^threw  himself  into 
srest  of  Adalbert,  who,  on  Otho's  appearance  in  Italy,  had 
a  refuge  among  the  Saracens  of  Fraxinetum.  Otho,  on 
f  of  this,  sent  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  the 
was  a  report  that  the  pope  lived  in  the  most  shameful 
bery,  so  that  female  pilgrims  were  even  afraid  to  visit  Bome, 
3y  should  become  the  victims  of  his  passions ;  that  he  416 
ously  neglected  his  duties  of  every  kind ;  and  that  he 


into  orders,  may  not  have  been 
as  his  father's  neir,  as  he  may 
t  had  a  brotlicr  whose  title  was 
ither  in  respect  of  age  (as 
gugjjests,  955.  4)  or  of  legiti- 
r  Benedict  of  Soracte  describes 
as  tlie  son  of  a  concubine. 
Kxxix.  41. 

tfuiat  Ann.  V.  ii.  189;  Gfrorer, 

jrand.  Hist,  Ottonis,  1,  seqq.  ; 
ii.  100-7.  For  the  genuineness 
Historia  Ottonis '  (sometimes 
wk  vii.  of  the  Antapodosis), 

questioned  by  Baroniiis  (903. 
hrockh.  xxi.  109,  170. 
5,  Leges,  ii.  29.   See  Gfrorer, 

Hefele,  iv.  578. 


This  document  is  in  Hardouin,  vL 
623-0»  and  in  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  Append. 
Some  have  altogether  set  it  aside  (as 
Schrockh,  xxii.  202-5).  Pertz  (p.  16a) 
thinks  that  it  is  a  genuine  compact,  but 
that  the  donation  is  interpolated,  and 
that  it  is  otherwise  altered  as  to  form. 
Gieseler  (U.  i.  213)  takes  a  similar  view, 
while  he  thinks  that  it  is  rather  the 
source  of  the  Ego  Ludovicus  (see  above, 
p.  255),  than  copied  from  it,  as  Schrockh 
supposed.  0)mp.  Cenni,  in  Patrol, 
xcviii.  587;  Schmidt,  ii.  166-7;  Planck, 
iii.  280-1;  Luden,  vii.  Ill;  Gfrorer, 

iii.  1244;  Palgrave,  ii.  674;  Hefele, 

iv.  580  ;  Gregorov.  iii.  363-4. 
^  Liutpr.  Hist.  Ott.  3. 

•  Hefele,  iv.  581. 
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Itad  attached  himaelf  to  Adalbert  because  he  knew  that  the  eni'^ 
pemr  wotild  not  oonntenanee  him  in  his  disgracoful  courses.'^ 
Otho  remarked  that  i\m  pope  was  hut  a  boy,  and  \voald  amend' 
iiodfiT  the  inflaeoce  of  good  examples  aud  adrice  i  he  attempted 
to  ni^otiale  with  him,'  and  John  promised  to  reftmE  bis  w&y  al^ 
Illa^  But  in  the  mean  time  received  Adalbe  rt  with  welcome  into^l 
Bome^  The  emperor  }«tamed  to  the  city,  and  at  his  approoe^  1 
the  pope  and  Adfllbart  ied^  canying  off  all  timl  thej  eoiold  1a?p 
their  liiiuds  on. 

The  Bomana  bound  themsalTea  by  an  oath  Bsrer  to  chooae  a  i 
pope  witiKmt  the  emperor^s  ooiiflatit,  atid  prayed  fiir  an  inv^dM 
gat  1011  into  tile  conduct  of  Jolin.    Tin-  this  jiiirposaii 
^     ■  couucU  of  Italian,  French,  and  German  bisbops  wail 
iasemUed  at  St  f  etei^a  in  the  preaeiiee  of  Otho  and  of  manj  i 
hy  nolih^s.*    Tlie  emperor  expressed  tforpriie  that  John  did  not 
appear  in  order  to  defend  Idmsell',    The  Boman  clergy,  who^^ 
attdBdbd  #ft  'iil«flt^  "mm  teir  eondemning  him  at  oimfj^ 
^tideneei  they  eaid,  was  neoflless  in  tlio  case  of  iniquities  whicfi 
IVttt  notorious  even  to  Iberians,  Bubyloniaus,  and  Indians— 1 
pGipB  waa  no  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth  ng,  but  one  who  showed 
character  without  disguise  ;  bnt  Otho  insisted  on  inq 
Bishops  and  deigymeii  of  the  Iloman  proviace  then  depoaejf^ 
that  the  aoensed  bad  beea  guilty  of  ot^eneeswhicA  arebe^iei 
tojrether  without  any  fiisLTiiniimtion  of  their  comparative  mafnii- 
tude.  He  had  consecrated  the  eucharist  without  communicating ; 
he  had  ordained  in  a  stable,  and  at  irregular  times ;  he  had  sold 
episcopal  ordination, — in  one  case  to  a  boy  of  ten ;  his  sacrile- 
gious practices  were  notorious ;  he  had  been  guilty  of  murder, 
of  arson,  of  revolting  cruelties, — of  adultery,  incest,  and  every 
kind  of  incontinence.    He  had  cast  off  all  the  decencies  of  the 
ecclesiastical   character;   he  had  publicly  hunted,  and  had 
dressed  himself  as  a  soldier,  with  sword,  helmet,  and  cuirass ;  he 
had  drunk  wine  "to  the  love  of  the  devil he  was  in  the  habit, 
while  gaming,  of  calling  on  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other  demons  for 
aid ;  he  omitted  the  canonical  hours,  and  never  signed  himself 
with  the  cross.*'  Otho,  who  could  not  speak  Latin,  cautioned  the 
417  accusers,  by  the  mouth  of  Liutprand,  not  to  bring  charges  out  of 
envy,  as  was  usual  against  persons  of  eminent  station ;  but  both 

'  Liutpr.  4.  f  lb.  5-6.  christ ;  but,  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the 

^  lb.  7.  *  lb.  9.  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dai^r- 

^  lb.  10.    ''The  Protestants,"  says  ous  than  their  virtues"  (v.  513).  ThU 

Gibbon,  "have  dwelt  with  malicious  is  equal  in  its  kind  to  anything  in 

pleasure  on  these  characters  of  Anti-  Baronius. 
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deigy  and  laity,  "as  one  man,"  imprecated  on  themselves  the 
most  fearful  judgments  in  this  world  and  hereafter,  if  all,  and 
vune  than  all,  that  they  had  said  were  not  true ;  and  at  their 
entreaty  the  emperor  wrote  to  John,  desiring  him  to  answer  for 
bimseUl   The  pope  only  replied  by  threats  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  take  part  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival 
igiinst  him.™   The  emperor  spoke  of  this  as  boyish  folly,  and 
,  sent  a  second  letter,  which  the  messengers  were  unable  to  de- 
fiver,  as  John  was  engaged  in  hunting.    Otho  thereupon  ex- 
posed the  treachery  with  which  the  pope  had  behaved,  after 
baring  invited  him  into  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  against 
Berengar  and  Adalbert*^   John  was  deposed,  and  Leo,  chief 
Kcretary  of  the  see,  a  man  of  good  character,  but  not  yet  in 
fltden^  was  chosen  in  his  room.^ 

Bat  a  conspiracy  was  already  formed  against  the  Germans,  by 
means  of  the  deposed  pontiff* s  agents.  Even  while  Otho  re- 
named at  Bome,  with  only  a  few  of  his  soldiers  to  guard  him, 
in  iDsurrection  took  place,^  and,  after  the  emperor's  departure, 
JAn  regained  possession  of  the  city.  Another  council  ^  ^ 
TO  held,  which  deposed  Leo  from  all  clerical  orders, 
aDnuUed  his  ordinations,  and,  borrowing  the  language  of 
Kidaa  L  against  the  synod  of  Metz,**  declared  the  late  synod 
infiunoos;  and  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  Tuscan  party  was 
Bgnalised  by  a  cruel  vengeance  on  the  hands,  the  eyes,  the 
tongues,  and  the  noses  of  their  opponents.'  Otho  was  on  the 
point  of  again  returning  to  expel  John,  when  the  pope  died  in 
consequence  of  a  blow  which  he  received  on  the  head  while  in 
fte  act  of  adultery — from  the  devil,  according  to  Liutprand, 
^tile  others  are  content  to  suppose  that  it  was  from  the  husband 
'^hom  he  hacl  dishonoured."  The  Komans,  forgetting  theft  late 
oath,  chose  for  his  successor  an  ecclesiastic  named  Benedict; 
tilt  the  emperor  reappeared  before  the  city,  starved  them  into  a  418 
surrender,  and  reinstated  Leo  VIII.    A  council  was  held,  at 


■  liatpr.  13.  John  wrote  "  ut  nan  ha- 
bositii  Ikentiam  nullum  ordinare."  The 
double  Dogntive  does  not  esciipe  criticism 
io  the  reply.  ■»  lb.  14. 

•  lb.  16.  Baronius  (963.  31-7)  is 
Fi'olent  against  the  council  for  its  irre- 
gularity, and  treats  Leo  as  an  anti[)ope 
— *'  Xec  numemta  Leonum  ita  nomiiiu- 
omm  pontificum  series  esse  facit  quod 
ion  est;  sicuti nec canem  aliquemleonis 
lomiae  insignitum  vere  esse  leonein 
pda  nominatio  vel  numcmtio  tautuin 


facta  constituot "  (38).  He  is  followed, 
with  greater  moderation,  by  Pagi  (in 
loc.)  and  others  (see  Murat.  Ann.  V.  ii. 
217  ;  Schrockh,  xxii.  273).  Bollinger's 
remarks  on  the  subject  are  curiously 
qualified,   i.  428.  p  Liutpr.  16. 

1  StH5  p.  324  ;  Hard.  vi.  663. 

'  Liutpr.  18.  19. 

■  lb.  9.  See  Schriickli,  xxii.  273-5  ; 
Luden,  vii.  529.  Prof.  Hefele  (iv.  590) 
seems  to  think  that  John  died  of  apo- 
plexy. 

2  F 


m 


wMcii  Benedict  gave  up  hia  robes  mid  hiE  pastoral  rtaff  to  Looi 

Th»  pope  h^k»  tba  ^IbaSin  Ihe  B%bt of  tl^  assembly; 

tht^  antipopo  was  degraded  from  the  orde  rs  abi>v« 
that  of  deaeoU}  which,  at  the  emperor'a  roquesti  be  aUowod 
to  we^ikp  and  ma  laMjA«d  ta  E«iiibar]g,  BendBci^  wlki 
pears  to  haTC  been  «  man  of  high  pom>nal  charaeter,  met  wfth 
great  veaeration  in  the  place  of  kb  esile^  and  died  there  in  the 
following  year.* 

John  XIIL,  the  ^nccmw  ef  X^eo,  was  c<mseerntt^d  vdth  tha 
emperor's  appruhation,  ill  Oolober  96o;  but  within  thjcm 
mmOm  Im  was  driven  frooi  Boaae  and  infriflcmed  id  Camptidlj 
hf  a  party  which  bad  become  Teiy  powarfal,  and  aimed  if 
eilatitsahiiig  m  government  on  the  repnblieaa  models  under  tha 
Qomefl  of  IliB  imcient  Bomaxi  magistral^,  in  lloittUty  alike  to 
Gtonm  empWM  aiod  to  tlie  papaoj*^  Lt  oanaequenoe  of  this 
lOTolittiQsi,  Otho  fimnd  bimadf  obliged  again  to  mit  BasuJ 
!Eh&  pope  was  mtored ;  tihe  republican  ooneidi  wBie  banishmH 
^^^^  Gbimany ;  the  twd™  tiibuiajeft  W8i«  bejieaded;  o^H 

of  Uie  party  weie  Uinded  €7  mulihted ;  the  bodpP 
the  prdect  who  had  announced  the  decree  of  banishment  t0 
^«h]L,im  tpra  fiom  tiie  gmfo ;  hia  ittooeeBov  m  tba  pii^&clni 
WM  paittifld  Aboiil  ito  mufiiBd  wtlh  a  Vhmm  lim 
mounted  on  an  asa.  So  grrat  was  the  getiHatiou  excited  bv  the 
report  of  these  severities  tibal»  wln^  Lhitprand  was  ^P9l^ 
A  D  968    st^^^^^^P'^^  ^  s^^^  *  Greek  princess  m  marriage  lor 

the  hell-  of  the  empire,  Nicephonis  Phocas  reproached 
him  with  his  master  s  "  impiety,"  and  alleged  it  as  a  reason  fpr 
treating  the  ambassador  with  indignity.    Liutprand  boldly  re- 


»  Liutpr.  21 ;  Hard.  vi.  637 ;  Adam 
Brem.  ii.  10;  Pagi,  xvi.  155.  InPertz, 
Leges,  ii  167-8,  are  two  documents, 
which  profess  to  be  by  Leo— (1)  A  pri- 
vilegium  granted  to  Otho,  thiit  he  and 
his  successors  shall  nominate  both  to 
the  empire  and  to  the  papacy ;  and  that, 
if  any  person  be  chosen  pope  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  the  emperor's  appro- 
bation and  investiture  shall  be  requisite. 
Dr.  Pertz  thinks  that  the  emperors  at 
the  time  really  had  the  power  here  de- 
scribed, but  that  the  form  of  the  docu- 
ment seems  to  show  a  later  origin.  A 
longer  form  of  this  paper  has  been  pub- 
lished, from  a  MS.  at  Treves,  by  Dr. 
Floss  CEine  Papstwahl  unter  den  Ot- 
tonen,'  Append.  85,  Freiburg,  1858). 
See  Hefele,  iv.  592-6.  The  editor 
thinks  that  these  forms  contain  just 
what  Otho  would  have  wished  for,  and 


what  Leo,  as  his  creature,  would  have 
granted  (63-5) ;  and  that  the  shorter  ia 
probably  an  abridgment  of  the  otha. 
In  the  longer  form,  it  is  said  tot)ea« 
against  the  Romans,  who  had  forfeited 
their  rigiit  of  election  by  abuse  (153, 
163)— '*Cuncti  enim  novimus  quod  non 
est  noTi  juris,  ut  rex  Romanum  gub^ 
nans  impcrium  sancta)  sedis  apostolica 
pontificem  eligere  et  ordinare  debeat" 
(151).  (2)  A  cession  of  donations  made 
to  tiie  church,  which  is  evidently  • 
forgery  of  the  time  when  the  empil^ 
and  the  papacy  were  at  variance  in  th« 
eleventh  century.  See  Baron.  964. 2W, 
with  the  notes  by  Pagi  and  Mansi ;  GieMt 
II.  i.  215;  Milman,  ii.  394  ;  Mr8.Buiiktt 
note  76 ;  Gregorov.  iii.  382.  GfrW«  * 
(iii.  1255)  defends  the  privilegium. 

»  Gibbon,  v.  515;  Sismondi 
ItaL  i.  102  ;  Milman,  ii.  894,  395. 
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plied  that  his  sovereign  had  not  invaded  Rome  as  a  tyrant,  but 
had  rescued  it  from  the  disgrjiceful  oppression  of  tyrants  and 
prostitutes ;  that  he  had  acted  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  41^ 
Roman  emperors,  and,  had  he  neglected  so  to  act,  he  would 
himself  have  been  "  impious,  unjust,  cruel,  and  tyrannical."  * 

Crescentius,  who  is  said  (but  probably  without  ground)  to 
have  been  a  grandson  of  pope  John  X.,  by  one  of  the  Theodoras,^ 
became  the  chief  of  the  republican  party,  and  governed  Rome 
with  the  title  of  consul.  His  character  has  been  extolled  as 
that  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot ; "  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  his  patriotism  arose  from  any  better  motive  than 
selfish  ambition.*  In  974,  when  the  sceptre  of  Otho  the  Great 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  young  and  less  formidable  suc- 
cessor,^ Crescentius  decoyed  pope  Benedict  VL  into  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  While  the  pope  was 
yet  alive,  Boniface  VII.  was  set  up  by  the  Crescentian  party, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Benedict  VIL,  who  was  estab* 
lished  by  the  Tusculan  interest^  and  held  the  see  until  983.** 
Otho  n.,  who  survived  him  but  a  short  time,  nominated  to  the 
papacy  Peter,  bishop  of  Pavia,  who,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
supposed  apostolic  founder  of  the  Roman  church, 
changed  his  name  to  John  XIV.  But  Boniface,  who  in 
his  flight  had  carried  off  much  valuable  property  of  the 
church,  and  had  converted  it  into  money  at  Constantinople, 
returned  to  Rome,  seized  John,  and  shut  him  up  in  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  away  with,  either  by 
hunger  or  by  poison ;  ^  and  the  intruder,  in  concert  Aug.  984- 
with  Crescentius,  held  the  papacy  until  his  death,  J^iJ^ss. 
which  took  place  within  a  year.    His  body  was  then  dragged 


*  Co.  4-5  of  Lintprand's  very  curious 
and  AnuBing  *  Legatio.'  Nicephorus 
styltMl  Otho  prjyoj  not  fiaari\4a,  and 
complained  of  bia  assuming  the  imperial 
title  (cc.  2,  25).  He  said,  '*  as  if  for  the 
i>iirpf>se  of  insult "  —  "  You  are  not 
Ilomans,  but  Lombards."  Liutprand, 
notwithstanding  the  emperor's  signs 
that  he  wished  to  continue  liis  speech,  in- 
t£'rruptcd  him  with  an  invective  against 
the  iiomans  from  their  origin  under 
Komulus.  "  We,'*  he  said,  "  Saxons, 
Franks,  Lotharingians,  Bavarians,  Swa- 
bians,  Burgundians,  despise  them  so 
much  that,  when  angry,  we  use  no 
otlier  term  of  insult  to  our  enemies 
than — Roman ;  for  in  this  single  name 
of  Romans  wo  comprise  whatever  is 
ignoble,  cowardly,  greedy,  luxurious, 


lying— in  short,  all  vices  '*  (c.  12).  On 
a  consideration  of  the  context,  and  a 
comparison  of  co.  50,  51,  I  am  unable 
to  agree  with  Dean  Milman  (ii.  396) 
that  the  Byzantine  Romans  are  meant, 
although  no  doubt  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  include  a  reflection  on  them. 

r  Hermann.  Contract.  (Ann.  974,  ap. 
Pertz,  v.),  wrongly  calls  him  son  of 
Theodora.  See  Mihnan,  ii.  39S;  Hefele, 
iv.  598 ;  Gregorov.  iii.  408. 

•  Sismondi,  R^p.  Ital.  i  108,  seqq, 

•  Hallam.  M.  A.  i.  221,  222. 

*»  Peter  Damiani  has  an  extravagant 
legend  as  to  the  death  of  Otho  I.,  Opuso. 
xxxiv.  7. 

«  Herm.  Oontr.  Ann.  974 ;  Sohrookh, 
xxii.  281,  282  ;  Jaffe,  332-6. 
«»  Baron.  985.  1. 
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GHEGOHT  Y, 


about  the  streets  and  treated  with  mdigDit^,  until  some  of  1^ 
deigy  charitably  gave  it  buriaL*   The  next  pope,  John  XTT^ 
^00  ia  described  as  a  man  of  much  learamg  ;  ^  but  it  is  mid  that 
dmgy  detested  Mm  for  hh  pride/  aud  the  biographar  of  AhM 
of  Fleuff  tella  m  that  the  alsbol^  on  yisitmg  Rome,  found  lm| 

not  such  as  he  wished  him  to  be,  or  such  as  lie  inight  to  have 
b6e%"  but  "  gl^edy  of  base  gain,  and  venal  in  aU  hia  a^tioodtf 
John  was  held  in  conatraint  hy  Oesoeatius>  who  wouM 
allow  any  one  to  approach  him  without  paying  fiir  pernii?^.<ia[i,  and 
9e]zed  not  only  the  pmpertf  of  tbe  ^ureh,  but  even  the  t>bla- 
ttosa*  M  hsBq^  tdiatile  to  endum  ^is  growing  oppresi^oQj 
4J».  89&        V^f^  rc."([iier^tetl  thb  iufen  entiou  of  Otlio  III.,  tliea 

a  yontii  of  aiJLte^u;  but  as  Otbo  waa  on  hi^  wayj|g| 
Botne,  in  eomplianOQ         thii  imitiitioQ,  ho  was  met  l^ 
Ravenna  by  rnessengera  who  announced  tlie  popi^'i  death,  and, 
probably  in  the  name  of  a  party  among  the  Eomans  who  wei« 
HMrjr  dT  the  otmA'n  doininatHm,  fequofit^  ibid;  the  Mug  (at*  ^ 
though  he  had  not  yet  received  the  imperial  crown)  woiiM 
nomioato  a  Buccesaor.    The  choice  of  Otho  fell  on  his  cou 
and  ohaplaiii  Bruno,  a  joung  nmi  of  tirenty-foiir,  who 
thereupoa  forraally  olcftod ;  ^  and  the  first  German  pope  (9 
ie  usually  reckonod)  ns^sinned  t]ie  n^trne  of  Gregory  V-*" 

Gregory  crowned  his  kinsman  as  emperor  on  AB€ension-Jaj| 
QBQf^  andj  wishing  to  begin  his  pontifn.'atf?  mth  elerneney, 

tiiiucd  the  imrdoQ  of  Crescent  ins,  whoui  Otho  hud  mr  j 
'  tended  to  gend  into  exile.    But  scarcely  had  Alfl 
Wap^ior  left  Eomo  i^he^u  C'rescentina  nia^l":^  an  insurrection,  1 

and  expelled  Oregary,     After  an  interval  of  eig^i  * 

months,  the  eunsnl  set  np  an  antipopei,  John,  hishop 
of  Piacenzai  by  birth  a  Oalabriau  and  a  Bubjeet  of  the  Greek 
empire,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Otbo's  mother,  the 
priuoess  Theophano,  and  ha^l  iM  r  ji  gi>dfather  both  to  the  em' 
peror  and  to  Gregory The  tidings  of  the  Eoman  insuirectioji 

Hf^rin*  Ann.  985  ;  Liidnn,  vii,  27*j-7-  l^fnrMniiH  rVilonng.   sfiv  thftt  Siep^i^^ 

^  Accoixliug  to  soiije  writers,  auuther  Vlll.  (a.d.  yiiy-tfii!)  s^euj  a  iicruiiiii* 

John,  who  is  not  reckoned  in  the  series  pointed  through  the  influence  of  Otho 

of  popes,  held  the  see  for  a  short  time  I.,  and  that  on  this  account  he  wa«  M" 

between  Boniface  and  John  XV.   See  saulted  by  the  Romans  (see  Plfttin»i 

Murat.,  Anuali.,  v.  477.  151 ;  Baron.  940.  16  ;  Oldoin.  in  Ci*- 

«  See  Schrockh,  xxii.  283.  con.  i.  708;  Gfrorer,  iU.  1207;  w 

Herm.  Ann.  986.  grave,  Norm,  and  Eng.  11  247);  bat 

*  Aimoin.  c.  11,  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  others  think  that  he  was  more  Ifte^T...' 

Ben.  viii.  ^  Schmidt,  iL  65.  Roman  (see  L' Art  de  V6rif.  les  Dates,  m. 

»  See  Floss,  •  Papstwahl,'  46.  317).       »  Hofler,  i.  97.  See  JafK,  340. 

■  Schrockh,  xxii.  307,  308;  Planck.       <>  Annal.  Quedlinburg.  997  (Pe^Jj 

lit  342-5.     Some  writers,  foUowing  iiL);  Thietmar,iv.  21  (ib.^;  Hofler,  i.  127 
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ed  Otlio  from  an  expedition  against  the  Slaves.  He  was  met 
'egory  at  Pa  via,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  besieged 
en  tins  in  St.  Angelo.     The  German  writers  in 
al  state  that  he  forced  the  consul  to  a  surrender,  while  the  421 
ns  assert  that  he  got  him  into  his  power  by  a  promise  of 
'.p   If  such  a  promise  was  given,  it  was  violated.  The 
1  was  belieaded  ;  his  body  was  exposed  on  a  gallows,  hang- 
y  the  feet,  and  twelve  of  his  chief  partisans  were  ^  ^ 
J  death.*!    The  antipope  John,  who  had  shown  an  ^ 
tion  of  placing  Rome  under  the  Byzantine  empire,'  was 
ly  punished,  although  Nilus,  a  hermit  of  renowned  sanctity, 
had  ahnost  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  had  undertaken  a 
•me  journey  from  Rossano  in  Calabria,  to  intercede  for  him.' 
as  blinded,  deprived  of  his  nose  and  tongue,  stripped  of  his 
1,  and  led  through  the  city  riding  on  an  ass,  with  the  tail  in 
land ;  after  wliich,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  was 
hed  to  Germany,  while  others  say  that  he  was  thrown  from 
apitoL*    The  varieties  of  statement  as  to  the  authors  of  his 
jhment  are  still  greater :  one  annalist  relates  that  he  was 
ed  and  mutilated  by  some  persons  who  feared  lest  Otho 
Id  pardon  him  ; "  some  writers  state  that  Otho  and  Gregory 
iirred  in  the  proceedings ;  while,  according  to  others,  the 
iror  was  softened  by  the  prayers  of  Nilus,  and  the  cruelties 
jised  on  the  antipope  were  sanctioned  by  his  rival  alone.* 

iring  the  pontificate  of  John  XV.  the  see  of  Reims  had  be- 
j  the  subject  of  a  new  contest,  more  important  than  that 

hictmar,  iv.  21 ;  P.  Damiani,  Vita  •  Vita  Kill,  ap.  Martefne,  CJoU.  Ampl. 

alcli,  25  (Patrol,  cxliv.).    Seo  a  vi.  949;  or  Acta  S8.,  Sept.   26,  c. 

firison  of  the  authorities  in  Luden,  13;  Neander,  Memorial,  499;  Hofler, 

)0-2,  and  the  notes.    In  behalf  of  i.  140.   Nilus  was  bom  in  910,  and  died 

erman  account,  Schmidt  says  that  1005  at  Qrotta  Ferrata,  where  his  well- 

cntius  was  tried  by  a  Roman  tri-  known  monastery  was  founded  after  the 

[  il  G7).    Radulf  the  Bald  tells  date  of  his  visit  to  Otho.  Acta  88.,  1.  c 

erent  story — that  Crescentius,  in  p.  281. 

ir,  left  the  castle,  made  his  way  »  Thietmar,  iv.  21 ;  Pet.  Damiani, 

he  emperor's  presence,  and  threw  Ep.  i.  21  (Patrol,  cxliv.  253). 

"If  at  his  feet ;  that  Otho,  with  »  Ann.  Quedlinb.  998.    These  »n- 

8tic  words,  ordered  him  to  be  nals  are  very  unfavourable  to  John. 

I  back,  and  continued  the  siege,  Ann.  997. 

the  garrison  mutinied  and  made  "  Vita  Nili,  L  c.    See  Luden,  vii. 

urcs  to  the  emperor,  who  bade  300-2,  and  notes ;  Hofler,  i.  141  ;  Bayle, 

throw  the  conbul  from  the  walls,  art.  Othon  III.,  notes  B,  C,  D.   **  II  est 

the  Romans  should  say  that  wo  presque  impossible,"  says  Bayle,  **de 

their  prince ;  **  and  that  thus  Ores-  mentir  sur  ces  siecles-lk.  Bacontez  selon 

us  perished,   L  5.   a.d.  998,  ap.  votre  caprice  et  k  tout  hasard  les  cir- 

uet,  X.  Constances  de  quelque  fait,  il  azriveia 

^nn.  Quedlinb.  998,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  rarement  qu'aucun  auteur  ne  vous  fiiYO* 

imulf.  Mediolan.  i.  11;  Murat.  rise."— Note  D. 
tli,  V.  ii.  345  ;  Schmidt,  u.  66. 
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bptw<^ii  Artukl  find  Hugh,    On  the  death  of 
bero,  in  the  year  989,  Ariralf,  an  jUoijfitimute  mm  of  one  of 
last  OaxoBiigfati  Ulig%'  reqneetod  Ihi-^h  Cjip-t  to  btr'stow  i 
4S9  him,  pnnoifitiig  In  feium  to  mtrs  Mm  ikitbMlj  in  all 
The  new  king  grafted  the  petHioti,  chiefly  wife  a  fiew  to 
Arnulf  froTu  the  ifite76flt  of  hi8  n&de  Charies,  duke  of  Jxii 
the  heir  of  the  OiraUMgiaiL  Um   Thm  aidbliiflhop»  at  his 
cratioa^  took  an  mth  of  tttftyte '        Imprec&liifcpf  the 
fearful  cursee  on  himself  if  he  should  htrak  it.,"^  Ho 
iwred  tbo  encharift  io  attestation  of  his  fidelity,  although 
dt  ttbe  dergy  ^  preaetit  protested  against  mldli  an  a] 
the  eacrameiit,    lint  when  the  unns  of  Ch)iil(*s  appeared  ti 
SDoewiul,  the  gpbtad     BeimB  were  Q{>ened  to  lum,  and  iui 

!Bie  archbishop  was  t^firrinl  uiT  a^i  if  a  prisi^TiiT,  and  sent  fnri 
luriemii  analj^^!?^  against  tba  n}bber»  who  had  proiaiied 

et^iiuling  with  his  mw\e,  and  W  M0picion  wa^  ^|M-pfItly  jmtiiA 
by  hifi  OTenly  joining  Charles  at  iaon.'*  Bnt  Laon  was  looi 
M||qfi#^  ihe  handa  of  Hngb  by  ito  hhbop,  Adalbero  1^ 
pmiPPOjon  of  Ms  nviiVi^  pevmn,  and  impriBoned  him  at 
Orleans^  where  Charles  died  within  a  few  months ;  and 

coujiclI  of  the  snffmgaiis  of  Beima  was  held  at  Scnli^ 
i^D.  examination  of  their  motropolitan's  eoodwi 

Letters  were  then  sent  to  Borne  both  bj  Hugh  and  by  tbi 
bishops,  detailing  the  treachery  of  Arnulf,  with  the  wnetched 
bito  wUobhia  wmiioe  bi^  this  »acf«d 

Jiida0*'  ibMli!  liedM  Biii  tils  p|li  Mi  ihfliiene^ 

H  |iattiKan  of  Arniilf,  who  presented  him  ^Mt  m  Taluahio  liolli 
mi  other  gifu ;  while  the  enroya  ctf  the  opptMote  paz^«  ite 
made  no  preeenli  dthar  to  Jobaik  or  to  Qraii3emtiii%  stood  tlii9i 


T  Bit  T.  PftUrrftv?*  thiTiis  thnt  he^t 

the  ^►tl>jojii^  i  t  i\  Uiwful  ttj^imftf^*  but 
tlmt  it  Wftfl  ftftexwiird?!  <^ifif^i!T*^'d  on  tli© 

798,  80i.  '  '  Hit  her,  It,  25. 

•  Among  other  ttiinga,  Fiant  diea 
mei  panH,  et  epiicopaium  meum  acapiat 

Tho  iiistruiiRiit  of  his  f^kctii-n  nljurli  tl 
in  curiuiw  k'rmfl  to  lua  birtli— "Ar- 
ftulphiim  n'gia  Ii<jt)iftrii  tlliiiTii,  q^aetn 

»yiWi  iiMlMi  gflw  li 


WPF^I  to      the  irmlt  of  Gafcet 

hf  r,  IV.  :iO.  ^  Sviu  E^m,  II 

83,  Wien*  18ffL 

hert,  (iTid  won  ft  man  fsf  lyb^tj  ^ 

Rud  inifi]h'4?fiti  *  'f  Hti  nnionr  with  Kmj» 
the  qtie^T)  of  lynlhiitr,  snul  tii<Hhfr 
the  liwt  Orf>liiig:iivh,  L^iuii*,  ^'k  Fta- 

f  E^.  Bern.  $5, 98;  fiiQlw,li^«t 
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days  at  the  gates  of  the  papal  palace  without  being  allowed  to 
enter.* 

But  Hugh  now  found  himself  strong  enough  to  act  without  428 
the  pope.  In  June  991,  a  synod  was  held  at  the  monastic 
church  of  St.  Basle,  near  Reims,  under  Siguin,  archbishop  of 
Sens.^  The  president  proposed  that,  before  proceeding  to  the 
trial  of  Amulf,  an  assurance  of  indulgence  for  the  accused  should 
be  obtained  from  the  king,  since,  if  his  treason  were  a  cause  of 
blood,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  bishops  to  judge  it.*  Some 
members,  however,  remarked  that  the  suggested  course  was 
dangerous;  if  bishops  declined  such  inquiries,  princes  would 
cease  to  ask  for  ecclesiastical  judgments,  would  take  all  judica- 
ture into  their  own  hands,  and  would  cite  the  highest  ecclesiastics 
before  their  secular  tribunals ;  and,  in  deference  to  these  objec- 
tions, the  proposal  appears  to  have  been  dropped.  Siguin 
detailed  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place ;  the  pope,  he 
said,  had  left  the  bishops  of  France  a  year  without  any  answer 
to  their  application,  and  they  must  now  act  for  themselves.  All 
who  could  say  anything  in  favour  of  the  accused  were  enjoined, 
under  pain  of  anathema,  to  come  forward ;  whereupon  Abbo, 
abbot  of  Fleury,  and  others  produced  passages  from  the  Isidorian 
decretals,  to  show  that  the  synod  had  no  right  to  judge  a  bishop 
— the  trial  of  bishops  being  one  of  those  "  greater  causes  "  which 
belong  to  the  pope  alone.^  To  this  it  was  answered  that  all  had 
been  done  regularly;  that  application  had  been  made  to  the 
pope,  but  without  effect."^ 

Arnulf  of  Orleans,  who  was  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  most 
eloquent  of  the  French  bishops,**  spoke  very  strongly  against  the 

8  Syn.  Rem.  27 ;  Syn.  Causeienflia,  Planck,  iii.  307 ;  Neander,  vi.  83 ; 

ap.  Pertz,  iii.   Beronius  (991. 9)  thinka  Milman,   ii.  411;  Hefele,  iv.  607.) 

them  Tcry  nnreatiouable  in  being  so  soon  Blcher  gives  an  account  of  the  oooncil 

wenry  of  waiting,  seeing  that  the  pope  (iv.  53,  seqq.^  and  refers  to  Gerbert  for 

miuit  huve  been  Ml  of  business.  further  details  (o.  73).  For  St  BasoluB, 

•»  The  acts  of  this  synod,  which  were  or  Basle,  and  the  monastery,  see  Flo- 
first  published  by  the  Magdeburg  cen-  doard,  ii.  2,  and  a  Life  by  Adso,  in  the 
turiators,  are  not  fully  given  in  any  *  Patrologia,*  oaoxvii.  The  monastery 
edition  of  the  conncils,  except  that  by  was  destroyed  in  the  first  Revolution. 
Mansi.  Pertz  has  printed  them,  vol.  *  Actes  de  la  Prov.  de  Beims/  in  Patrol, 
iii.  658,  eeqq. ;  and  from  his  collection  cxzxix.  189.  '  G.  8. 
they  are  reprinted  in  the  Patrologia,  vol.  ^  Co.  19-22 ;  Bicher,  iv.  67. 
cxxxix.   Baronius  (992.  3,  4,  11)  and  ■  0.  27. 

others  attempt  to  throw  suspicion  on  »  0.  1.   The  speech  put  Into  his 

these  acts,  as  having  been  drawn  up  by  mouth  is  acknowledged  by  Geibert  to 

Gerbert ;  but  the  fact  that  Gerbert  be  a  summary  of  his  addresses  to  the 

avows  having  edited  liiem,  with  con-  council,  and  of  his  remarks  to  those  who 

densations  and  other  such  alterations,  sat  near  him.   Perhaps  it /may  owe 

ought  rather  to  tell  in  favour  of  their  something  more  than  is  admitted  to  the 

substantial  correctness.  (See  Hist.  Litt.  editor.  Beronius  gives  it  with  an  indig- 

vi.  526,  589 ;  Bchrockh,  xxii.  286 ;  nant  commentary  oi  intermptioni  (9()3. 
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Roman  elaioi  to  jiiriscliction.   He  did  not  liiut,  nor  doe^ 
appear  to  have  felt,  any  giiBpicion  oi'  tlie  decretals;*^  but  ixd 
liS4t  Gpptniitieilk  to  their  authority  he  prored      aa  array  of  geoiiiift^ 
eannii^i,  couTicile,  and  pnpal  writings,  tlmt  for  the  <1  i  of 
local  iju est i OILS  provincial  synods  were  Buflicietit^  and  he  vite<l 
the  prineipleis  of  Hincmar  as  to  appeals.    The  requirements  aC' 
the  decretals,  he  said,  had  already  been  satisfied  by  the  referenoo  || 
ivbieh  both  the  king  and  the  bishops  had  vamly  made  to  Eome* 
He  denied  the  power  of  thei  Roman  i>f  mtiff  by  hia  mhenm  to  k; 
to  sleep  the  andent  laws  of  the  chuidi,  or  by  his  sole  anthi 
to  iBverm  them ;  if  it  were  so,  there  would  really  be  no  law* 
lely  on.    He  enlarged  on  the  enomitiea  of  recent  popes, 
Hiked  bow  it  was  possible  to  defer  to  the  sentence  of 
sifHiatei8 — deetitnte  as  they  were  of  all  judicial  qiialttiei, 
kliafirledge,  of  love,  of  eliaracter— very  antidllistB  sittinir  hi  the 
temple  of  God,  who  could  only  act  as  lifiokw  idols.    It  woi 
{he  said)  be  &r  hMm^  if  tite  dfrnnsiiiiis  of  princes 
permit,  to  seek  a  dt'Cision  fnim  llir^  leani'^d  iind  ]nom  bislio[T^  o 
Belgic  Gaul  and  Germany  than  ijroin  the  venal  and  poUatedy 
eonrt  of  Eoma  f 
Arnnlf  <  jf     imi^  wji,'^  brought  before  the  council,  and  protested 
his  innocence  of  the  treacheij  imputed  to  Imn;  but  be  g*iv^© 
way  wluen  oonfiontei  Hiib  « <^k  who  had  opened  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  t!ie  l^epicgeiHj  and  who  now  declared  that  he  had 
acted  by  the  arrb bishop's  orders.'*  On  the  last  day  of  the  svm>cl, 
when  the  king  appeared  with  his  sou  and  coNrugue  HolKfrt, 
Arnulf  prostrated  himself  before  them,  and  abjectly  implored 
that  his  life  and  members  might  be  spared.^    He  was  required  i 
to  surrender  the  ensigns  of  his  temporalities  to  the  king,  and  j 
those  of  his  spiritual  power  to  the  bishops,  and  to  read  an  act  of 
abdication  modelled  on  that  by  which  Ebbo  had  resigned  the 
same  dignity  a  ceutury  and  a  half  before.    The  degraded  arch- 
bishop was  then  sent  to  prison  at  Orleans,  and  Gerbert,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  was  chosen  as  his 
successor/ 

This  eminent  man  was  born  of  humble  parentage  in  Auveigne 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  was  admitted  at  an  early 
age  into  the  monastery  of  Aurillac,'  w^here  he  made  ext^ao^ 

15,  seqq.).   Fleury  is  more  fiivourable.  ordeal  (c.  11).   He  waa  aflerwardB  de- 

Ivu.  26.            •  Schrockh,  xxii.  289.  posed  (c.  55).                  <  C.  53. 

p  0.  30.   The  clerk,  Adalgard,  had  '  Hock's  '  Gerbert/  103. 

before  given  evidence  to  this  effect,  ■  Founded  in  the  end  of  the  ninth 

^d  had  offered  to  prove  it  by  the  century  by  St.  Gerard,  count  of  Ajo- 
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dinary  proficiency  in  his  studies.  He  had  already  visited  otlier 
chief  schools  of  France,  when  Borel,  count  of  Barcelona,  arrived 
at  Aurillac  on  a  devotional  pilgrimage,  and  gave  such  a  report 
of  the  state  of  learning  in  Spain  as  induced  the  abbot  to  .send  425 
Gerbert  with  him  on  his  return  to  that  country.*  In  Spain 
Gerbert  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  acquirement  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science,  which  was  then  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  schools  of  the  Saracens ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  his  knowledge  was  derived  immediately  from  the 
JMoslem  teachers  of  Seville  and  Cordovet,"  or  from  Christians 
who  had  benefited  by  their  instruction.^  In  968  he  visited 
Home  in  company  with  his  patron  Borel,  and  was  introduced  to 
Otho  the  Great.  He  then  went  into  France,  and  became 
master  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Eeims;  and  on  a 

AD  972 

second  visit  to  Italy,  in  company  with  the  archbishop 
Adalbero,  he  obtained  the  abbacy  of  Bobbio  through  the  in- 
terest of  the  empress  Adelaide.^  But  he  found  the  property  of 
the  abbey  dilapidated  by  his  predecessor ;  he  was  involved  in 
contentions  with  the  neighbouring  nobles,  who  insisted  on  his 
confirming  grants  of  the  monastic  lands  which  had  been  wrong- 
fully made  to  them ;  while  the  monks  were  insubordinate^  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Germans  served  to  render  him  generally 
unpopular.*  His  position  became  yet  worse  on  the  death  of 
Otho,  which  took  place  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment;  and,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain 
support  from  the  pope,  he  resolved  to  leave  Bobbio,  although  he 
still  retained  the  dignity  of  abbot.*  "  All  Italy,"  he  wrote  on 
this  occasion  to  a  friend,  "appears  to  me  a  Rome;  and  the 
morals  of  the  Romans  are  the  horror  of  the  world."  ^ 

Gerbert  resumed  his  position  at  Reims,  where  he  raised  the 
school  to  an  unrivalled  reputation,  and  effectively  influenced  the 
improvement  of  other  seminaries.®  The  study  of  mathematics, 
the  Arabian  numerals,  and  the  decimal  notation  were  now  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  France.*  The  library  of  the  see 
was  enriched  by  Gerbert's  care  with  many  transcripts  of  rare 

rillac.   See  MabiU.  Acta  SB.  Ben.  vii.  his  having  studied  under  the  Arabs  is  a 

7,  8 ;  Annal.  iii.  293  ;  and  the  Life,  by  calumny,  which  is  not  found  until  a 

Odo  of  Cluny,  ii  2,  seqq. ;  iii.  2  (Pa-  century  after  his  time  (pp.*  159,  aeqq.). 

trol.  cxxxiii.,  or  Acta  SS.,  Oct.  13).  See  Ampere,  iii.  311. 

«  Richer,  iii.  43;  Hock,  61.  '  Hock,  62,  63. 

»  W.  Malmesb.  284.  »  Epp.  2,  3.  ap.  Bouquet,  x. 

«  Schrockh.  xxi.  230.    Hook  (who  •  Hist.  Litt.  vi.  661. 

undertakes  the  diflacult  task  of  repre-  ^  Ep.  40,  ed.  Paris,d611 ;  Hock,  64-7. 

s(.'uting  Gerbert  as  a  sound  and  oonsis-  Cf.  Ep.  45.           «  Hist.  Litt.  yi.  56». 

tent catholic' )  says  that  the  story  of  Hook,  149.   See  Martin,  iii  25. 


I      ind  valuable  boolis;*  while  his  tnrchunical  genius  and  scieneo 
dbplajed  in  the  eoBstmction  of  a  clock,  of  astronomi^^ 
iBflCramaats^  and  of  fin  otgfta  Uowil  hf  Bteam' — ftppm&tlf  itH 

its  first  applinatinii  of  a  power  whidi  has  in  later  times  produceH 
mch.  nmrvelleus  efl'ectB.^  He  aleo  tcKik  an  important  part  in  fimm 
poiiiif»I  moyanienta  and  ktt^ei  of  #6  tibrn^  mMag  m  s&m^vy 
to  Adalberoj  who,  from  liis  position  m  aiehbishop  of  Reims, 
exercised  a  powerlul  inOtieuce  iu  uOtdifi  iif  itate,^  Adalberohad 
fixed  on  him  as  his  o\ra  successor  in  fhs  anjhbishoprick;  bat 
0^rbeft*8  humble  birth  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  preteneioiia 
of  Amulfj  which,  as  he  asserts,  wei-e  supported  by  simon 
means.*  He  therefore  aequieieed  Di  his  defeat,  a  ml  letaiiied 
office  of  secretary  under  his  guccessful  rival.  For  a  time 
adhered  to  Amulf  iu  labouring  for  the  interest  of  Charles 
Lorraine;  but  he  saw  reasozL  to  change  im  (Soursej^  formal 
renoizEuoed  the  archbishop's  and  wfote  to  tiie  arebbi 

0f  l^eres  tibat  ha  csonld  not,  for  Urn  sake  of  eithef  Charles 
Amulf,  endure  to  be  any  Imgex  a  tool  of  tbe  tb  vil,  and  le 
himself  to  the  mamtemanoe  tsf  fabehood  against  truth.'*' 
Capet  gladly  welcomed  the  ac^seerion  of  «y 
partisan,  and  <iiL[>1ti\ \dm      iwtor  to  hig  son  Btlbeit^ 

The  opniicU  of  tit  Bade  wrote  to  tho  pope  te  i  ttM'#giQa* 

rencc,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  so  long  loft  unanswered  the 
M^cation  which  had  been  made  to  him.  Hut  Jdm  imd 
amady  sent  ni^waid  as  hk  leg^t&  an  ahbot  namdt  Ij^  1 

had  readied  Aix-la-Chapelle  when  ho  was  informed  of  ArnnlTs 
deposition.  On  this  the  legate  returned  to  Borne,  and  John 
iisued  a  nijindjite  to  tiNl'tidypft  ili^^  concerned  in  the 

eonrieil,  ordering  them  to  appear  at  Komo  for  the  tnal  of 
Arnulf  s  t-aj^e,  and  in  the  moan  time  to  reinstate  the  arclibiahop, 
and  to  abstain  from  the  exennae  of  ecclesiastical  ftinfr 
tions.**  The  Prench  bishops,  in  a  synod  held  at  Chela,? 
resolved  to  maintain  the  decisions  of  St.  Basle;*"  the  kingwte 

■  Ep.  6,  np=  Bocfiuf    x,  IK  I-liM.  Yiln  l;.  T..  rti  (Patrol. 

'  Siflmondi^  ir.  119.   He  itfterwardB       "  1 1  art!  ti.  7£y ;  Pcrtz,  iH,  6S0j 


Byjei,  iv.  102  :  Hoc*,  SO,  L  iv.  89  of  ftieJier  wboe(>  vtdoiiblo  htftoj 

*  Sue  Mihiiivn,  ii.  -tlU-  ivM  dtfioorered  by  F^rt>«  See"' 

»  Epp,  73,  74.  Bp.  Bouquet,  ^  i09  ;    H.  L        And  fear  Bkittif*  ' 
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to  John,  assuring  him  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  breach  of 
the  papal  rights,  and  offering  to  meet  him  at  Grenoble,  if  the 
pope  should  wish  to  investigate  the  aflfair;'  while  Gerbert 
protested  to  John  that  he  had  done  no  wrong,"  and  exerted 
himself,  by  correspondence  in  all  directions,  to  enlist  supporters  427 
on  his  side.*  His  tone  as  to  the  pretensions  of  Home  was  very 
decided :  thus  he  teUs  Siguin  of  Sens  that  God's  judgment  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  adds,  that  the  pope 
liimself,  if  he  should  sin  against  a  brother,  and  should  refuse  to 
hear  the  church's  admonitions,  must,  according  to  our  Lord's 
own  precept,  be  counted  "  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican ; " 
he  declaims  on  the  hardship  of  being  suspended  from  the  oflSces 
of  the  altar,  and  urges  the  archbishop  to  disregard  the  pope's 
prohibition." 

John,  without  making  any  public  demonstration  for  a  time, 
endeavoured,  by  the  agency  of  monks,  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  people  of  France,  so  as  to  alarm  the  new  sovereign.^ 
Gerbert  found  his  position  at  Beims  extremely  imeasy.  Some 
of  his  most  powerful  friends  were  dead.  He  teUs  his  corre- 
spondents that  there  is  a  general  outcry  against  him — ^that  even 
his  blood  is  required  ;y  that  not  only  his  military  retainers,  but 
even  his  clergy,  have  conspired  to  avoid  his  ministrations,  and  to 
abstain  from  eating  in  company  with  him.*  In  this  distress  he 
was  cheered  by  receiving  a  letter  from  Otho  III.,  then  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  Gerbert  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in 
the  end  of  994  repaired  to  the  German  court,  where  he  found  an 
honourable  refuge,  and  became  the  young  prince's  tutor  and 
favourite  adviser.*  In  this  position,  where  new  hopes  were  set 
before  liis  mind,  he  could  afford  to  speak  of  his  archbishoprick  with 
something  like  indifference.  He  writes  to  the  empress  Adelaide 
(widow  of  Otho  the  Great)  that,  as  the  dignity  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  bishops,  he  will  not  resign  it  except  in  obedience  to  an 
episcopal  judgment;  but  he  will  not  persist  in  retaining  it  if 
that  judgment  should  be  against  him.^  In  995  the  pope  again 
sent  Leo  into  France.  The  legate  put  forth  a  letter  to  Hugh 
and  his  son,  by  way  of  answer  to  Arnulf  of  Orleans,  and  others 


'  Bouquet,  x.  418. 

•  lb.  420.  Ep.  92.        *  lb.  413,  seqq. 

"  lb.  413.  Ep.  85. 

«  Plunck,  iii.  317,  818. 

7  Bouquet,  X.  421,  Ep.  96.  This 
Beems  to  metiii  only  that  there  was 
H  witih  to  ruin  him. 


■  lb.  424,  Ep.  J102.      •  Hock,  111-3. 

»»  Ep.  102,  1.  c.  Pagi  (XV.  336;, 
Hock  (113),  and  othere,  plaoe  this  letter 
before  the  oouncU  of  Mouason ;  others, 
OS  Buronius  (995.  12).  Hardooin  (yi. 
734),  and  the  editor  of  the  '  Reoaeil  des 
Hist,  do  la  France '  (x.  424),  after  it. 
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wbo  bad  taken  part  Ul  HiB  council  of  6t  BuMle/"    lie  n^e^U  ih  I 
diaigee  of  igtmmm  agahmfl  Home  by  dtiitg  pamgw  af  St^p^  I 
4S8  tnra,  in  whicli  it  k  5ai<l  thiit  God  chooses  the  foolish  things  d  I 
this  world  in  prefereuce  to  tho  wise.    In  reply  to  tire  chsv^-^^M 
Tanality,  ha  alleges  tlult  imr  Lord  hjnMialf  and  Ilii^  a|^*^t^H 
received  guch  gifts  afl  HWi  offered  to  them-    Tli^-  ^'^"^^^^  Qh 
their  conduct  towards  the  Bomaii  chui  cli,  had  cut  thcmitilj^l 
off  from  it;  their  behaviour  to  their  mothep  had  bean  likeflll  I 
of  Ham  to  Koulu    Amulf  of  Orleanfi,  "  with  his  ajtostate  m  I 
who6Ter  he  may  be/'  ^  had  written  finch  thingB  against  the  \uiK 
see  aa  no  Aiim  had  erer  re&tured  to  write.    The  legate  dkf 
the  expresaicms  of  leTeresae  with  whioh  emineiii  men  of  fannif  | 
titnea  had  spoken     Borne ;  tf»  he  says^  the  chair  of  St  Pelef 
^ad  0?er  tottered*  it  had  now  re^estahliahed  itself  firmly  for  Hu  i 
support  of  all  the  churchea.   Be  refledB  on  the  irregulari^cf 
the  proceedings  against  Amnl^  and  on  the  cruelty  with  wfaid 
he  Wits  t n  il ti  rl ;  m\d  lie  exru55es  the  jK^jie's  iit';j:lect  of  the  fiflt 
application  in  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  the  troubles  ^AoA 
were  at  tbat  time  caused  by  Greaeetitiiia  ' 

A  CO  unci],  scantily  atteivleil  by  bishops  from  Cermany  ;Vfj:^ 
IfOthaiingi%  was  held  under  Leo  at  Mousson  in  June  9i>^.  Ik 
lAiisrpB  m  Tmsm  ^  j^mBd  to  appear  eilhm  at  Momb  m  li  ^ 
Ai^ ;  ■  Gerhert  nlune,  wlio  had  alreatly  removed  to  the  Gennan 
fsourt^'  was  present  to  answer  for  himsel£  In  a  written  q>eddi 
he  cMbfiied  the  steps  by  which  he  had  (lehictantly,  as  lie  stti) 
been  prumotetl  to  the  see  ef  Ileims,  tojrether  with  lifs  Inhaviimr 
towards  Arnult'.  lie  declared  himself  rc'^olvijd  to  jiay  no  heed 
to  ^  pii]hili#il)pi  %  which  the  j^ope  liud  interdicted  bim  &m 
4iTill0  offices — a  mandate  (he  said)  which  involved  mnch  mam 
tlum  his  own  petMinai  interest ;  but,  at  tlie  rciinesit  of  the  nxxit 
"  bishop  of  Treves^  he  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  example,  to  refmin 
from  celebrating  mass  until  another  synod  shonhl  be  held* 
Amnlf  was  restored  to  his  eee  by  a  synod  held  at  Iteims  in  1*95; 
but  he  was  detained  in  prison  for  three  years  longer^ 

Bobert  1  of  France^  who  succeeded  his  father  in  October  094i<a 
a  prince  of  a  gentle  and  devout,  but  feeble  character,*  had 

«  Richer,  iv.  95.    The  letter,  which  G91  :  Richer,  iv.  102-5. 
eeems  to  be  iiicompletc,  is  printed  lor  Hugo  Florinc.  np.  Bouquet,  x.  220. 

the  first  time  by  IVrtz,  iii.  G86,  Hcfelo  (iv.  616)  refers  to  the  sTnodof 

"  Cimi  8U0  nesciuius  quo  npostata  Reims  a  npeech  which  is  described  « 

filio/*  i.  e.  Gerbert,  by  whom  the  ucts  of  delivered    in  concilio  Causeio  "  (Peril* 

the  council  were  drawn  up.  iii.  691). 

•  Pertz,  iii.  690.  '  Hock,  111.  '  Helgald.  Vita  Robt-rti,  ap.  Bouquet, 

*  Cone.  Mosomense,  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  x.   98,  seqq.     He  composed  cLuicli 
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married  as  his  second  wife  Bertha,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy,  and  widow  of  a  count  of  Chartres.  The  union  was 
uncanoiiical,  both  because  the  parties  were  related  in  the  fourth  429 
degree,  and  because  Eobert  had  contracted  a  "  spiritual  afiinity  " 
with  the  countess,  by  becoming  sponsor  for  one  of  her  children ; 
yet  the  French  bishops  had  not  hesitated  to  bless  it,  for  in  the 
marriages  of  princes  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  law  often  bent  to 
political  expediency.^  Robert,  however,  felt  that,  on  account  of 
this  vulnerable  point,  it  was  especially  his  interest  to  stand  well 
with  Rome ;  and  he  despatched  Abbo  of  Fleury  as  an  envoy  to 
treat  with  the  pope  in  a  spirit  of  concession  as  to  the  case  of 
Arnulf.  The  abbot  took  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  privi- 
leges for  his  monastery  from  the  new  pope  Gregory  V. ;  ™  he 
returned  to  France  with  a  pall  for  Araulf ;  and  in  998  the  arch- 
bishop was  released,  and  was  restored  to  his  see,  which  had  been 
miserably  impoverished  during  the  long  contest  for  the  posses- 
sion of  it."* 

But  if  Robert  supposed  that  his  consent  to  this  restoration 
would  induce  the  pope  to  overlook  the  irregularity  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  A  synod  held 
at  Rome  in  998  required  him  and  his  queen,  on  pain  of  ana- 
thema, to  separate,  and  to  submit  to  penance ;  ®  and  it  suspended 
the  bishops  who  had  oflSciated  at  the  nuptials  from  communion 
until  they  should  appear  before  the  pope  and  make  satisfaction 
for  their  offence.^  As  to  the  sequel,  it  is  only  certain  that 
Eobert  yielded,  and  that  the  place  of  Bertha  was  supplied  by  a 
queen  of  far  less  amiable  character.**  Peter  Damiani,  in  the 
following  century,  relates  that  Bertha  gave  birth  to  a  monster 
with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose ;  that  the  king  and  the  queen 
were  excommunicated  by  the  whole  episcopate  of  France  ;  that 
the  horror  of  this  sentence  scared  all  men  from  them,  with  the 
exception  of  two  attendants;  that  even  these  cast  the  vessels 
out  of  which  Robert  or  Bertha  had  eaten  or  drunk  into  the  fire, 
as  abominable  ;  and  that  thus  the  guilty  pair  were  terrified  into 
a  separation.'  But  the  terror  to  which  Robert  really  yielded 
was  more  probably  a  dread  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  influence  which,  by  uttering  an  interdict  against  the  per- 

hjTTiTis.    (See  Gucranger,  i.  300-2,  308.)  Gerbert,  Ep.  102,  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  424. 

Sir  F.  Palgrovu  raU«  hira  more  highly       »  Abbo,  Ep.  iii.  435. 

than  is  usual,  vol.  iii.  c.  2.  »  Can.  1.  ^  Can,  2. 

^  Planck,  iii.  331,  332  ;  Sismondi,  iv.       <  Sismondi,  iv.  106. 
104-6.  '  P.  Damian.  Opusc.  xxxiv.  6  (PatroL 

"  Aimoin.  11,  12,  ap.  Mabill.  viii.;  cxlv.).  . 
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formA&oa  C3f  religioTis  offices,  it  migbt  be  able  to  eKercise  ow 
hh  subjects ;  or  it  may  be  that,  as  is  stated  hj  the  eootenypch 
rary  biographer  of  Abbo,  he  gave  way  to  tbe  perstiaeioiiB  of  that 
480  abbot,  wba  ]^m&mm^  (be  part  of  Nal^hM.^  emwimamg  him  ot 

These  triumphs  of  the  papaey  were  very  ioiportant  for 
IbiOofriiig  aa  they  did  after  a  Ume  duiing  whk:b  thara  had  been 
Uttle  ooiimiimtealifm  widi  Ffimoe^  wlilte  at  hoote  tiie  pafja!  S0$ 
hfifl  Lceo  stained  mid  degrade<l  Ijy  s<i  much  of  a  disgrjiceM  kiti4  , 
Tbay  amited  the  popae  that  they  bad  lost  bo  powm  fajr  Ite  J 
fdlange  of  d^isai^  iMA  had  bem  eibetdd  wi^Kmi  tbe£r  sativ^  1 
tion.^    And  if,  as  basi  l>eeu  suppD-^i  d.  fli-^  st«:^rnacga  with  which 
Gi^ry  insisted  on  the  separatioji  of  itubert  and  Bertbai  was  i 
i]ist%al»d  fay  tild  iriA  of  Oth0  to 

ill  cma  of  many  pioofB  tlmt  fbo  ri^o  nf  tlic  papar-y  to  a  stipe- 
lioiitf  oT0r  all  aaeular  prmces  was  maiiily  promoted  by  their  . 
attempte  to  im  it  aa  a  tool  in  thmr  j&aiamam  itMsA  tiTalMi  \ 
ag&in!=?t.  oat^h  iitlipr,^    The  Tictory  over  the  Prenrh  epie<?ojiate 
WB8  aJso  mi]N.rrtaiit  in  oousequenoe  of  the  position  which  thi  i 
popes  took  in  the  aflair.  Th&j  had  abeady  gained  from  Ilia  | 
French  church  as  inurh  aaivaa  reqnisite  for  the  admittatios  of  ' 
their  juri-sdic^tioii  in  the  particular  case — that  a  metropoliUfci 
iif  .Hiwice  ^houlil  nut  be  dLjH>so«l  witbcmi  tlie  roiK-niTence  of  tljM 
pope.    This  had  been  allowed  by  Hincmar  himself;  it  had  evea 
been  the  subject  of  a  petition  from  the  council  of  Troyee  in 
867;^  it  was  acknowledged  by  Hugh  Oapet  and  his  bishops 
until  the  pope's  neglect  of  their  application  provoked  the 
inquiry  whether  they  might  not  act  without  him.    But^  not 
content  with  this,  the  popes  and  their  advocates  claimed  that 
right  of  exclusive  judgment  over  all  bishops  which  was  asserted 
for  the  papacy  by  the  false  decretals  ;  and  the  result  was  there- 
fore far  more  valuable  for  the  Koman  see  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  popes  had  only  put  forth  such  claims  as  were  neoes- 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  interest  in  the  case  which  was 
immediately  before  them/ 

The  German  pope  ^  died  in  February  999.*    It  was  a  time  (rf 

■  Aimoin.  Vita  Abbonis,  ap.  Bouquet,  »  See  p.  334.    7  Planck,  iii.  327, 828. 

X.  107.    Leo  IX.,  in  writing  to  Henry  ■  Tlie  opinion  that  Gregory  erected 

of  France,  the  mm  of  Robert,  nays  that  the  college  of  seven  German  electors 

tiie  king  and  queen  were  excomuiu-  lor  the  choice  of  emperor  is  now  ex- 

nicated,  and  thereupon  went  to  Rome  plfKled.    See  Ducange,  s.  v.  El^ore$: 

for  penance.    (Ap.  Ivon.  Docret.  ix.  8,  Hard.  vi.  745,  svqq, ;  Pagi,  xvii.  356; 

Patrol,  clxi.)  But  there  seems  to  be  no  Planck,  iii.  347-351 ;  Giannone,  1.  xiii. 

oontemfjorary  evidence  of  this  journey.  c.  5. 

»  Planck,  iii.  329,  330.       «  lb.  338.  »  There  is  a  mystery  about  the  end  of 
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gloomy  apprehensions.  The  approach  of  the  thousandth  year  431 
from  the  Saviour's  birth  had  raised  a  general  belief  that  the 
second  advent  was  close  at  hand  ;  and  in  truth  there  was  much 
which  might  easily  be  construed  as  fulfilling  the  predicted  signs 
of  the  end — wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  famines  and  pestilences, 
fearful  appearances  in  the  heavens,  faith  failing  from  the  earth, 
and  love  waxing  cold.^  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  council  of  Trosley  (Troli,  near  Soissons)  ^  '  ' 
had  urged  the  nearness  of  the  judgment-day  as  a  motive  for 
reformation ;  ^  and  preachers  had  often  insisted  on  it,  although 
their  opinion  had  met  with  objectors  in  some  quarters,®  The 
preamble,  "  Whereas  the  end  of  the  world  draweth  near,"  which 
had  been  common  in  dontitions  to  churches  or  monasteries,'  now 
assumed  a  new  and  more  urgent  significance ;  and  the  belief 
that  the  long  expectation  was  at  length  to  be  accomplished,  did 
much  to  revive  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  after  the 
disorders  and  losses  of  the  century.^  The  minds  of  men  were 
called  away  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  employments  of  life ; 
even  our  knowledge  of  history  has  suffered  in  consequence, 
since  there  was  little  inclination  to  bestow  labour  on  the 
chronicling  of  events,  when  no  posterity  was  expected  to  read 
the  records.^  Some  plunged  into  desperate  recklessness  of 
living  ;  *  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  was  the  signal  for 
multitudes  to  seek  a  hiding-place  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth;  . 
and  crowds  of  pilgrims  flocked  to  Palestine,  where  the  Saviour 
was  expected  to  appear  for  judgment.'' 

In  the  room  of  Gregory,  Otho  raised  to  the  papacy  the  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  its  most  dangerous  opponent — Grerbert. 
Gerbert's  learning  and  abilities  had  procured  for  him  a  great 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  his  imperial  pupil,™  from  whom,  in 
the  preceding  year,  he  had  received  the  archbishoprick  of 


Gregory.  The  Life  of  Meinwero  fap. 
Pertz,  xi.)  states  that  he  was  expelled, 
and  after  hia  restoration,  was  poisoned  ; 
and  this  Luden  thinks  probable  (vii. 

307,  590;  of.  Schriickh,  xxi.  315). 
(ifnircr  argues  that  Gerbort  must  have 
]x!on  at  the  bottom  of  Gregory's  death, 
as  he  was  ambitious  of  the  papacy,  and 
got  it  on  the  vacancy  !  (iii.  1507).  See 
Milman,  ii.  403. 

b  Michelet,  li.  358-361 ;  Milman,  ii. 
404. 

c  Pagi,  XV.  551.       *  Hard.  vi.  506. 

*  Ampere,  iii.  275.  Abbo  of  Fleury 
says  that  in  his  youth  he  had  heard 
such  preaching  at  Paris,  but  had  op- 


posed it  on  the  authority  of  the  Grospels, 
tlie  Apocalypse,  and  the  book  of  Daniel 
(Apologeticus,  Patrol,  cxxxix.  471). 
Gieseler  dates  this  statement  about  990 
(II.  i.  266),  and  Sismondi  (iv.  87)  seemg 
to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  Abbo  did 
not  warn  against  the  error  until  the 
danger  was  over,  in  1001. 

f  As  in  Marculf,  ii.  3,  &c.  (Patrol. 
Ixxxvii.). 

«  Giesel.  U.  i.  268 ;  Sismondi,  iv.  88. 
See  Milman,  ii.  405,  and  his  referenoe 
to  Dr.  Todd's  Donellan  Lectures. 

^  Sismondi,  iv.  86,  87.    »  Hock,  135. 

^  Mosheim,  ii.  293 ;  Giesel.  II.  i. 
268,  269.   »  Herm.  Contract,  jld,  1000. 
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4^  Bavwna.''   Od  attainiiig  tlie  higboit  dig&it;  in  the  churchy  h» 
■Mnmed  the  name  of  SylTester  IL — a  name  signiHcazit  of  th 
lelaticm  in  which  he  was  to  stiind  to  a  prince  who  aimed  ut  h^ing 
aseoond  C<Hifitaiitme.^   JFor  Otha,  who  imt  his  father  at  tto 
age  of  three,  had  heen  tmttied  by  his  Greeb  mother,  and  hy  Ui 
Italian  ^randtwolher,  Adelaide,  to  despi8«  his  own  counrrytn« 
it  jiid%  to  ^aludlmntelf  on  tbo  BjmkUm  side  of  his  extnctio^ 
■Bif  Waftet  il»  ohBUi^  of  #iiA%bd  Bomaii  cuItifiMxt/ 
TTe  iiitnuluccd  into  his  court  the  oerenioniei <i£  Con^t;l  ^tmople;* 
on  feviflitiiig  Greniiaoj;  he  corritd  Utiil  lui^  a  number  of  AoUt 
a  viefir  of  indiflittfaif  li^lii  a  ti&oi 

ment  to  whJi  li         h\u\  liorn  strjmp?Ts;  Ik^  s^veii  entertamed tbi 
tiuHigbt  of  making  iiome  the  ^£  his  empire.' 

Vbft  HflFvr  pop^  6l  onto,  iMRNfiMilil  sB&em^  to  feoonmie 
present  |»^^ition  witli  hk  onrlior  eaT«|fi  gfanted  to  Aruulf  of 
Keima  the  pall  md  all  tha  other  jftiYSsgm  which  had  been  tuoit 
mdb^A  with  the  eae.'  It  ma  tek«ai»  lo  a^iear  m  if  AndT 
had  been  gailty,  and  as  if  his  restonitiim  were  an  act  of  graoeon 
the  part  of  the  ri\  al  who  had  formarlj  beau  obliged  to  give  ir&f 
to  hiiii*  Amolf  held  tha  aiwUiiMiopeidk  mM      yeat  1 12a 

Sylvester's  pontificate  was  not  event fuL    He  hud  the  mortiit 
cation  of  being  foiled  by  Willigis,  archbij^hop  of  Ment^  n  mm^ 

tlio  i-i  in  mrl  VI.  740.    Hoflnr  498. 


gjTuiiuJli  :v-l3-  r.;i_\>.  ilint  it             the  ii-        ttnk,  137.  OtM 

RTclibijibiimck  tu  hiiv©  beeu  ^htsa  by  is  said,  on  tUe  uldwddfi  of  GerL  rt,  w 

the          itfid  nol  %  Hw  imperial  have  gxwntod  ft  obftrtcT^  by  whic^b. 

&H  ilk  theodoi  (ta  1502),  lu  dtuaion  itaatitie  and  otheiv,  be  atato*  that,  b« 

to  fail  three  sees,  Jfemifl,  ifeTenna,  and  li4id  mied  hii  tutor  (magiM^)  to  ih* 

BofUQ^  G^rbfst  is  eidd  to  ha?Q  oompoMd  pllpft^^}r.  io,  far  the  luvt^  of  Jjtm,  lie 

tlile  line —  iK'iitnwa  eertaiD  territfjricri  nn  Si.  r*:t^ 

w»i»m  «bpR.ps^  itomnlbna  hem  nmah  qdn&NiM, 

B^aiUl  fttlvaiMlCPiM:  e^fitji  «i]d  Ian  Wii  ^|iposed  (na  bj  Fig^xvi 

391 J  to  bo  ft  for^^try  in  theai^Siaii 

•  HBinftD,  il.416.   Soaas  to  Bylvefr  inkri/i^t.  LXunikd  Tiot  o^rlier  tbfti 

fiOS-  It  ie,  kov^LVorj  dcfeniled  by 

*  Schmidt,  ii.  71  r  Ludm,  Tfi.  2116,  Le^,  ii,  App.  1G2;  Ufniier.  ii.  mi  l 
WhetB  iA  A  legend  tbat  hie  motlici-,  and  Gieealei,  IL  L  221.   Be^  r 
^nMSetplidiio,  afte  r  d«ith»  npppnuefi  to  a  iii.  503, 

tixnu  ''  \n  Lahitu  mirif-mbjli/'  anri  dt-  ■  Qprb.  Ep.  pvt.  ftp_  Bniiirt«A  4«r 

rlund  tliitt  flhe  wiis  in    l  iim. nt  fur  ot  Iliipi.  Vi.  im.     Fagi  (jcrt,  SOTi 

H\  iug  imrodutxd  into  lIio  wlhl  Gn^t  k  Fknrk  i  iii.  3L>5),uiid  others,  suppoMthA 

CmklajD^   Tiaio  17  (Pertz,  xi,  awi-riU'd  to  his  t^unoeaaor.    But  the  in- 


^  Thiefcmiir,  iv,  29,   Dr.  Perti  Las    th^  true  on&    Sea  S^aSTiS.  43; 
wiooa  PIOO&     tMa  Btte^i^mp  ' 
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:  and  from  his  abilities  as  a  politician.*  The  contest  is  said  to  433 
have  arisen  out  of  the  pride  of  the  emperor's  sister  Sophia,  who, 
being  about  to  enter  the  nunnery  of  Gandersheim,  disdained  to 
receive  the  veil  from  any  prelate  of  less  than  metropolitan  dig- 
nity. Willigis  was  therefore  invited  to  oflSciate  at  Gandersheim, 
and  not  only  did  so,  but  even  held  a  synod  there.  Osdag, 
bishop  of  Hildesheim,  within  whose  diocese  the  convent  was 
situated,  complained  of  these  invasions,  and  for  a  time  the  matter 
was  accommodated  in  his  favour;"  but  Willigis  again  interfered 
with  the  rights  of  the  bishop's  successor,  Bemward,  and  a  synod 
held  at  Eome,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  of  the  emperor, 
decided  that  Bemward  should  exercise  the  rights  of  diocesan 
over  the  community,  but  left  the  further  settlement  of  the  case 
to  a  synod  which  was  to  be  assembled  in  Germany,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  papal  legate.^  This  assembly  met  in  1001,  at 
Palithi  or  Polde  in  Saxony.  The  archbishop,  seeing  that  its 
feeling  was  against  him,  assumed  a  tone  of  insolent  defiance 
towards  the  legate,  broke  up  the  session  by  means  of  his  dis- 
orderly adherents,  and  had  disappeared  when  the  council  reas- 
sembled on  the  following  day.  As  the  influence  of  Willigis 
appeared  to  render  a  fair  trial  hopeless  in  Germany,  it  was 
resolved  to  summon  all  the  bishops  of  that  country  to  attend  a 
council  in  Italy ;  but,  although  the  papal  citation  was  seconded 
by  the  emperor,  who  needed  the  aid  of  their  followers  for  the 
reinforcement  of  his  army,  so  powerful  were  their  fears  of  the 
primate  that  hardly  any  of  them  appeared.  The  pope  found 
himself  obliged  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  question  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Otho,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  power  of 
Willigis  was  so  much  enhanced  by  the  importance  attached  to 
his  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  new  emperor,  that  Sylvester  did  not 
venture  to  prosecute  the  matter.y  In  1007  the  controversy  was 
determined  in  favour  of  the  see  of  Hildesheim ;  but  by  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  Henry,  and  without  the  aid  of  Eome." 
It  was,  however,  again  revived,  and  was  not  finally  settled  until 
1030,  when  Aribo,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  acknowledged  to  Grode- 
hard,  of  Hildesheim,  that  his  pretensions  against  the  diocesan 
jurisdiction  had  been  unfounded.* 

*  See  Hock,  68 ;  GfrSrer,  iv.  72.  ■  Annal.  Hildesh.  1007,  ap.  Pertz, 

«  Thangmar.  Vita  8.  Bern.  Hildesh.  iii.  93 ;  Thangmar,  40, 41 ;  Mabill.  An- 

c.  15.  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  SS.,  Ben*  viii. ;  naL  iv.  148,  seqq. 

Acta  S8.,  Oct.  26;  or  Pertz,  iv.  •  Annal.  Hild.  1030,  p.  97;  Chron. 

«  lb.  24.  Hild.  ap.  Leibnitz,  i.  744 ;  Vit  S.  Godeh. 

y  lb.  28-30 ;  Planck,  iii.  354-305.  c.  31,  ap.  MabiU.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  viii. 

2  G 


490  SBiVtefER^  LETTER  FOR  THE  mtt  mamm 

The  pilgfHM  who  docked  to  iha  Qol;  Lsnd  wBm  mbjectadtt. 

fn  4U<  iit  ri!HL[pla]nf'<  of  i\uAr  siifiWny^s  wore  brought  into  westert 
Cbristetidom.   By  thaea  i^porta  SylTeeter  was  e3&ciled  to  ieimi 

fhim-li,^  brsnjchiagill  ChrL^iaaa-teiyw^  the  afflic* 

taonfi  of  tim  lioly  oi^«  a&d  to  &id  lgr|^ft%  if  tliay  could  not  ^ 
io  by  AftnlL        letter  mm  nut  «iilKMil  eftol  M  ite  owb  tinwir 

^  Bijuu^  (.^nlorprisi  s  wcrp  in  c'tiTisi  qiieTicc  iiiirleiiakea  ai;am:jt  th'? 
BftTBceos  ;^  but  the  great  inovetncut  of  tbe  cxusades^  of  wluch  it  , 
mmf  be  f^atdad  le  tim  Svsl  snggesfiOB,  w»  mmr?«d     ft  Uv  i 

generation. 

The  young  emperor  appaars  to  ha^e  fallen  in  a  morbid  tiM  ' 
4tf  melfiiieholy.   He  htA  %&m  klely  ^wMm  by  the  of  Ui 

OQUSin  Gregory  V..  of  his  aunt  Matilda,  ul^bes.?  of  QutxUioburi?. 
Iliw  in  hiB  absence  carried  on  the  govemmaut  of  Germany,  aol 
nf  ofttiif  inifaiftitjM,  if  hjoli  lift  ftite  ^rittinft  wy  Aew'  UiMliri 
eicept  two  yoaTi;r  si^^ter^^  who  bad  both  entered  thet^kriflle^^^  Hf 
mayj  perhaps,  huve  been  toucbed  by  regret  foe  tl^  -oTielties 
^MA  had  be^  waiBiitted  in  his  naiM  mgAtA  the  MpmbUcaoi 
df  Konif^ ;  poHiaps,  abo,  Uie  miUeiiary  year  may  have  aided  in 
filling  bii  ruiud  with  sad  and  depri^^iug  tiiougbt**.*'  After  haTing 
iKluded  himself  for  feurteen  day8,  which  he  spent  in  prayer 
WS^  fasting,  he  was  persuaded  by  Romuald,  the  founder  of  tb^ 
Oaumldolite  order,  to  undertake  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to 
Monte  Gargano ;  ^  he  Tiaited  the  hermit  Nilus^  near  Gaeta,  where  ' 
he  difiplayed  tba  deepest  humility  and  oontdtioa;^  and,  afitf 
hm  tetktm  to  fibm^  flndmg  himself  still  unable  to  rest,  he  8f4 
out  on  a  long  journey  through  his  domiiuons  beyond  the  Alja* 
At  Gnesen,  in  Poland,  he  knelt  m  a  penitexit  bafiora  the  lomb  of 
Adalbert)  bishop  of  Prague,  who  bad  bean  immn  to  bim,  and 
pefb^  tittle  n^garded  by  him,  in  earii^  day%  but  bed  mm 
tl^^ei^tb  of  a  loartyr  in  FruBSia,  and  waa  mow  tmmei  u 
W^iSsoiJ^  M  i^%CkApoll6,  the  emperor  indulged  bla  gloomy  ' 

^  Ep,  arii.  ap.  Botu^tMli  Hofler,  u  ISO.    Pet<jt  Damiuii  mj»  J 

*  A  Heat,  §tM  oat  by  Q^oo,  FEeo,  that  tba  pilgnmage  waa  nnteUan  a  | 
VDdltf&TBmUea,  i^oorered  Sardium  from  ]>enbiic«fc7T  breach  of  fkith  wiib€bttDia»  I 
them  (aGG  jh  A3i) ;  tL'i'n  u,  flint.  Werki',  Urn,  and  Umt  Otho  m&da  it  tMntut^l'  I 
if.  130):  but  tbeHtor^' of  fx  riKiiTi  f^xp.'c^L'  >  Vita  Nili,  £^1,  ap.  Mjsrtm^  ibA  I 

fintc^  K fi. \ ] li;^/  fill.  mil jji  rl f if  one  of  Doiiit: 1 1 icl i ii j o's  fresxrf* 

^  Amml,  Qaedl.O»S.  1(K>0,  1002.  in  tiie  clmrch  of  Urn  Bmllmn  mooar 

•  LndisD,  Tii.  308-310-  Iwfrmnded  by Ktttii  at  Grom.  Fem«fc 
'  P,  Dsmiftni,  Yil^  Bopuuldz,  fi|      «  Tlaetnmr,  m  28;  Laden.  viL  SJit 
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curiosity  by  opening  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  and  in  1001  he 
once  more  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  founded  in  the  island  of 
the  Tiber  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Adalbert,  whom  he  had 
already  honoured  by  a  like  foundation  at  Aix.^  An  inBurrection 
took  place,  and  Otho  was  besieged  in  his  palace."^  It  is  said  that 
from  the  walls  he  indignantly  reproached  the  Romans  for  their  485 
unworthy  requital  of  the  favours  which  he  had  shown  them, 
even  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  countrymen ;  that  he  received 
the  eucharist  with  the  intention  of  sallying  forth,  but  was 
restrained  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends.^  The  short  remainder 
of  his  days  was  spent  in  restless  movements  and  in  penitential 
exercises,  while  he  cherished  the  intention  of  raising  his  feuda- 
tories for  the  punishment  of  the  Romans ;  but  his  projects  were 
cut  short  by  death  at  Patemo,  a  castle  near  Mount  Soracte,  and 
within  sight  of  the  ungrateful  city,  on  Jan.  24, 1002.™  Although 
the  German  chroniclers  in  general  attribute  his  end  to  small-pox, 
a  later  °  story,  of  Itcdian  origin,  has  recommended  itself  to  some 
eminent  writers® — less  perhaps  by  its  probability  than  by  its 
romantic  character.  Stephania,  it  is  said,  the  beautiful  widow  of 
Crescentius,  provoked  by  her  husband's  wrongs  and  her  own  p  to 
a  desire  of  deadly  vengeance,  enticed  the  young  emperor  to  her 
embraces,  and  by  means  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  administered  to  him 
a  subtle  poison,^  which  dried  up  the  sources  of  his  strength,  and 
brought  him  to  the  grave  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.    In  Otho 


»  Thietmar,  ir.  29. 

i  Hofler,  i.  181.  It  ia  said  that  Otho 
exchanged  the  chair  in  which  the  body 
of  Charlemagne  had  been  found  sitting 
witli  the  king  of  Poland,  for  an  arm  of  St 
Adalbert.  (Ademar.  L  iii.  [in  some 
copicsj  Patrol,  cxli.  49.)  But  Noppius,  in 
bis  Aachener  Chronik  (p.  218),  main- 
t>iina  the  identity  of  the  chair  which  is 
Btill  shown  in  the  church  there  with  that 
which  was  found  in  the  great  emperor's 
tomb.  At  Borne  the  name  of  Adalbert 
has  been  superseded  by  that  of  St  Bar- 
tliolomew,  whose  supposed  relics  (see  be- 
low, p.  538)  the  emperor  placed  in  the 
church.   See  Gregorov,  iii.  510-1. 

k  Thietmar,  iv.  30. 

1  See  Schmidt,  i.  70;  Luden,  vii  822, 
and  notes. 

»  Thietmar,  iv.  30  ;  Pagi,  xvL  418 ; 
Murat.  Ann.  VL  i.  12 ;  Gregorov,  iii. 
519.  In  remarkable  opposition  to  Thiet- 
mar's  expressions  of  grief  for  Otho, 
Bonizo  says  that  he  died  without  the 
viaticum,  and  "  was  buried  in  hell."  L 
iv.  p.  800. 


•  See  Hook,  140.  It  is  told,  Imt 
yaguely,  in  the  Life  of  Meinwero^  o.  7 
(Pertz,  xi.). 

«  Murat  AnnaL  YL  i  13 ;  Sismondi, 
B^p.  Ital.  i  111 ;  Milman.  iu.  417.  See 
the  various  accounts  in  Luden,  yii.  323- 
5,  and  notes. 

p  "Traditur  adulteranda  Teutoni- 
bus."  Amulfl  Hediolan.  i  12  (Pertz, 
viiL). 

<i  A  biographer  of  Heribert,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  says,**'  per  mulierem  veneno 
perit"  (0.  11  Acta  S8.,  Mart  16). 
Kupert  of  Deutz,  in  his  life  of  the 
same  prelate  (c.  10),  says  that,  while 
sleeping  in  his  chamber,  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  widow  of  Grescentius.  (lb.) 
Landulf  senior  (ii.  19,  ap.  Pertz, 
viii.)  says  that  she  wrapped  him  in  tt 
poisoned  deer-skin ;  the  Saxon  annalist 
(A  D-  1102,  ib.  vi.),  that  when  he  had 
left  Bome  she  sent  a  poison  to  him. 
See,  too,  the  Amials  of  Pdlde  (Pertz, 
xvi.  65);  and  for  the  fabulousnesB  of 
the  story,  Hefele,  iv.  621.  Ot  Chxon. 
C;aain.ii.  24. 
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becainf*  (  xtiiiet  tlio  Saxon  line  which  kad  nJed  over  Gmsmj 
from  the  time  of  lloury  the  Fowler,  and  which  for  three  gene^ 
atioos  bad  filled  the  impedd  tiu^ue. 
Within  little  more  than  a  year,  Sylvester  followed  his  pajl 
to  the  grave-  On  him,  too,  it  is  said  that  ttm  ven^jiiw* 
1003.      gtephaoia  wreaked  it^lf  by  a  poiaoa  which  de- 
stroyed his  voice,  if  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  his  USeJ  Bitta 
more  man  elloiis  tale  ia  felated      the  lealoiiB  partisatis  of  tb 
eee  \\\ik-h  lie  had  so  tftioagly  i^^oaed  in  its  aamiinptioT^!!;,  nui 
which  he  had  Inxnaelf  at  leiigtfi  tfttauied.   To  the  aatbeutio 
iocotmts  of  hii  aeqim«menis  and  nf  his  me^iaoieal  ilall 
they  add  ihnt  he  deJilt  iii  nuli^illuw^  M^Qjved  fiw  * 

hook  whioh  he  had  stolen  from  0110  ^  fab  BfttmBn  teaeheil 
He  iitid0t9too4  ^  ^  flight  aaad  &b  langmge  laf 

he  discovetei  twnmires  by  magic  ;  ho  mad©  a  compact  with 
43g  the  devil  for  lOo^esB  in  aU  his  undertakings  j  he  Miricated, 
undor  «eteal  inflneneei^  m  ImasD  head,  vrh^  had  the  pom 
of  answering  qneslimis  affirinrttively  or  negathely.  To  htt 
question,  "  Shall  I  b6a  x)&tolic  pontiff  ?  it  answered 
When  he  fci^  aaked;  ^6bi^  I  die  I  Smg  mmM 

Jmisaleiii  ?  tlic  n^iily  was  ^*  No/'  But  as  Is  u^mil  in  ^ncll 
legends^  the  evil  one  deluded  his  victim;  the  Jeru^etn  it 
Vhicb  CNiiifc  was  to  die  J^^iraa  baaOiea  nf  ~ 

'  Ajmd,  W0m%  aj>.  im  to  tbe  nslima  «tl^sit^ 

«    A|iOitolicim''  Dooang^        and    eoggett  &11  ftlfeernfttffA  fa  In^iiig  m 

Bmtxr^  B.  T.  4irt>frroXi»f^Jf,  efvy  llmt  thia    thf*  amhitiowa  ebflmot^r  naciibeil  lo 
wiia  rormiTly  fin   qvitluit   txnirjiion  to    —ihat^  if  bi^s  h^iiI    ut-ro  i^mi^ 
all  bitUioPfl,  but  do  oot  imrk  tbo  tuua    hijoi,  it  would  ui>t  be  mi  til  be  hnd  rrft- 
wben  U  Uo^W  fqpa    dered  hii  ptmtifi^te  uiL-morribk^  l^v  Mi. 

iteooTEiy  of  tbe  Holy  L:iiwL  ATn  ^ti^r 
atory  of  an  SLmhiguoiu  pr^mbtx'v  fk?  i" 
djinjff  in  Jonii^film.  la  neinti  .1  ..f  IhA^tt 
Uiii^inm]  I  A.  Cnmti(^im.  vi.  f:'.i  ■  -n  -^  .  i^tj 
ri'inkr  will  rcmrinb.T  si  u  I'iJ,- 

oBlliiiaff,  xxr.     iM    JaUMilt  Mtt* 

FhijjE^a.    5jl?ertai^i  tomb.  En  tib 

temn  cbuTch,  wag  asild  to  exude 

vtmm  in  sK-rt^nititiimo  iioro^  oum  non  ■& 
ill  Jiuiuiiio  I'urj  "  {Jo] I,  Dij^coii.  Ea*1. 
I-Mtrniri,,  Putml.  I'if.iv.  1^152 >.  Tliia,ac- 
ciordiiig  to  ft  Vt^a'liiy  ehroiiicler  f  I^bb^ 
I^liIifTlh.  wa«  in  total  « 

daatli  of  a  [tojk^  :  atid,  acooinlin^  ii 
anotluT  aU^ry,  wliicb  Mr.  Gr«>sarotlBi 

in  t^ylvr'^^kT  e]ntapK  sucli  -L^th*  wtrt 
forrjiihowii  by  a  niltliiii^  of  hi-^  h  ni'-'^-^  wilk* 
iu  tl  glare,  Qfubiuiidiu^  dor  film,  Pipbt% 
p.  #8. 


*  WUL  Malmcflb.  283.  The  oldest 
writer  in  whom  Hiioh  Btorica  are  founds 
ig  Benno  dt*  Vita  Ililikbr.  i;p.  <  Joldnst 
Apol.  Hi.  a.  IV,  j>.  11.  St'u  Ciaoon. 
753^;  DoUingta?,  PapatfabGln,  157, 
Tba  wiooi  log«tida  are  colkoted  hj 
Kock  :  m  n  sp^'imen,  the  Chmniole  of 
Heln»G  maybeqiiotiMl — "  Euiidem  Tero 
[GerberhimJ  iott^riiis  pi>sttia  eompnnc- 
tum,  fit  f  xtrriii.-*  kirribiJikr  lidJli  tnm, 
nmniis  tt  [a^h-s  ulwei-i.+cw  dinbi'kj  pro- 
ki-Ldau  dJcdu^  at  mc  trunoum  oblis^c,  ti 
inter  boatM  ticillmlW''^  10^ 
ap.  Foil.,  153).  Kli©  lijiiirt  ittnanife  fitfMi 
of  th^'  t^hiry  iH  tlifit  tnld  by  Wult-  r  Mrtpi-a 
f  Du  Nul;i^i  CnriulinEii.'  J7(Mv  ^1  Gim- 
drn  ^^  II  .  ,  VVilliiuu  of  .^I  iljuM^lmry 
fiiiyH  tljiit  (IrrljrrI  went  on  witlKiilt. 
tiuiiliiii^  of  rtipejiUince,  iiecauiie  iio  wm 
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CHAPTEB  VL  437 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  POPE  SYLVESTER  II.  TO  THE  DEPOSITION 
OF  GREGORY  VI. 

A.D.  1003-1046. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Otho  IIL  left  his  wide  dominions 
without  an  heir  *  nor  had  any  successor  been  provided.  After 
much  negotiation,  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  descended  fix)m  a 
brother  of  Otho  the  Great,  was  chosen  as  king  of  Germany — 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  archbishop  Willigis,  by 
whom  he  was  crowned  at  Mentz.^  Henry,  who  is 
usually  styled  the  Second,*'  had  been  intended  by  his  parents  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state,**  and  was  a  prince  of  very  devout  cha- 
racter, so  that  he  attained  the  honour  of  canonisation,  which  was 
conferred  also  on  his  wife  Cunegunda ;  ®  but  his  piety  was  not  of . 
a  kind  to  unfit  him  for  the  active  duties  of  his  position.  He 
governed  with  ability  and  vigour,  in  the  midst  of  much  oppo- 
sition and  many  difficulties,  until  the  year  1024.  In  illustration 
of  the  mixture  of  saint  and  statesman  in  him,  we  are  told  that 
on  one  occasion  he  appeared  before  Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Vanne's, 
at  Verdun,  in  his  Lotharingian  dominions,  and  expressed  a  reso- 
lution to  become  a  monk.  The  abbot,  after  some  consideration, 
admitted  him  as  a  member  of  his  own  community,  and  immedi- 
ately charged  him,  by  his  vow  of  monastic  obedience,  to  return 
to  the  administration  of  the  empire  which  had  been  committed 
to  him  by  God.' 

■  It  appears  to  be  uncertain  whether  by  some  to  a  wound  receiyed  in  hunting, 

Otho  had  been  married  (see  Hefele,  iv.  (Acta  SS.  1.  c.  p.  713),  or  to  a  feU,  is  re- 

G21).   The  elder  Landalf  says  that  his  ferred  by  his  legendary  biographer  to  an 

wife  died,  and  that  he  sent  Amulf,  angeFs  having  touclied  a  sinew,  which 

archbishop  of  Milan,  to  seek  a  Byzan-  shrank,  like  Jacob's,  while  the  emperor 

tine  princess  in  marriage  for  him.  ii.  was  at  Monte  Gargano.  Vita  Anon.  40, 

18.  I»atrol.  cxl. ;  ib.  pp.  13-4. 

b  Thietmar,  iv.  34;  Pagi,  xvi.  421 ;  '  Miracula  B.  Bichardi,  o.  8,  ap.  Ma- 

Bcbmklt,  ii.  72-4  ;  GfrOrer.  iv.  16.  biU.  Acta  SB.  Ben.  viii.  The  story  is  not 

<^  Ho  was  so  as  king  of  Germany,  but  unsuspected  (Acta  68.  Bolland.,  L  o. 

the  First  as  emperor.  p.  742).   Abbot  Richard  was  a  man  of 

^  Annalista  Saxo,  ap.  Pertz,  vi.  686.  great  influence,  and  much  noted  for 

«  Seethe  Acta  SS.  Jul.  14 ;  or  Patrol,  piety.   Peter  Damiani  relates  that  a 

cxl.  20  ;  and  the  Life  of  Cunegunda,  ib.  monk  saw  him  after  death  toiling  in 

205,  scqq.    A  lameness  with  which  tlio  erection  of  lofty  buildings — apunish- 

Henry  was  afflicted,  while  it  is  traced  ment  for  the  too  great  indulgence  of  his 
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iS8  The  Italians,  on  the  death  cf  Otho,  hastily  set  up  a  ktngif 
their  qw^  Hatdain,  marquis  of  iTtaa,  But  his  power  was  cot- 
trolled  hy  the  quairelg  of  vanous  parties,  which  were  too  modi 
bent  on  advauoemeat  of  the^  own  private  iotareets  to  com' 
biue  in  any  policy  for  their  isommcOL  coatitry.  While  the  noH® 
of  Italy  were  deidrous  of  national  iodepaDdenee^  bb  bmng  me^ 
Urmnki»  to  tlhdir  ^  pieliies  mi  cimgf  ia  gmml  pis^ 
ferred  the  nde  of  a  Oemiftii  iOYelie^v  w  lew  likely  to  inteiibi 
wit] I  tin  ir  own  [jower  than  that  of  a  nearer  neighbour.^  HaniuiB 
iBCorred  the  detostatiDD  of  tha  deigy^  not  only  by  mck  ojipm* 
rioni  m  w«m  tmti^  bat  hy  aata  of  mr^ge  personal  mhoca 
against  bishops  who  refus" d  to  r(nii|>ly  with  his  willJ^  Toihm 
eaoaes  of  disagreement  was  added  the  rivaliy  hetwam  tha  tvo 
eli^  littet  of  northern  nalj^MQiait  tits  i«ridmoe  of  the  lalir 
Eoman  emperrtr?^.  tind  Pavia,  tlic  capital  of  the  Lombanl  kgi^ 
dom.  That  Hard  aiu  had  been  set  up  at  BiTm  ensured  htm  tb 
«|Spd<itioii  ctf  il^  Hilafietd,  headed  by  their  atdtlnahop^  AmnK 
who  in  lOMinTited  ITcnry  into  Ttiily.*  Uanliiin  fotind  himsdf 
deserted  taoat  of  his  adherents,  wba  docked  to  the  GermtA 
stfiiidard.  Beniy  wai  csp^m^M  aa  kinp  cf  Itafy  it 
1001*  Pavia ;  hut  the  popular  abhorrence  of  thv  Gcmw 
displayed  itoelfi  aa  iieualj  in  the  Ibrm  of  an  insarrect40&  (te 
lio  ^mf  TOjfi^  im  m  mmmaOm,  Urn  latig  .feimd  Umidf 
Iwiioged  in  his  palace*  The  Oermans,  in  order  to  divert  tbr 
jAtack,  set  iire  to  the  neighbouring  houses.  Henry's  troope^  whi) 

at  bohw  distasioe  ftom  the  city,  w«m  recalled  by  Ifce 
0f  tbo  flamea*  and  the  rising  was  suppr^'S^sod  ;  hut  a  ^f^ixi  part 

.  0i  I'avia  bad  been  destroy edj  and  the  kiniz;  nn^wsod  the  Al|« 
iridk  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignation  ri^^ainst  his  Italiaii  mk^ 
jects*^  Harduin  renewed  Jiis  pretension-^,  btit  in  1012  was  com- 
pelled  by  a  second  expeditimi  yi'  Ilt^Tiry  Ui  abdicate  ;  and^  aftei 
1^  Tain  attempt  to  recover  hra  pnver,  he  ended  his  daya  in  & 
tttooastery— the  last  Italiaa  of  the  loiddte  ^Si#|Ml4piiQ^i> 
to  ihB  crown  of  Lorabardy,"' 

itohiteottml  tute.  (Ep,  TUi2);  bat  mdce  meditaii." 

UnbliljaCL  malcei  light  of  thm  ymimi  «  6<!bxiiidt»  ii,  23.1-6  :    Lud«iL  m 

tAniiAL  IT.  475X  tind   it  finds  no  3^il. 

fcToiir    with    tlie     nollnndiiilA     8f  t'  ^  Soi  fijr  I.itV' of  lli  iiry  Ijy  Adclboli 

iliu  Autii  HS.,  .lul.  H,  [P.  1»7(]— *' lirpto  ivhr.    i^iylr^    lliinhiin   "  i.}ti4cof]ieidL* 

auteia    iiJbitmtur  Menanlus          iaUx  Pi^rU,  iv.  G«7 ;  Ludiju,  Tii,  8<SJ/ 

llM^itida      prnnh  piir^i>toriii^,  nam  *  Siamondi,  Eep.  ItaL    70,  2^3A, 

II 
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the  difficulties  in  which  the  Germans  were  involved.   John,  a 
son  or  brother  of  Crescentius,"  for  some  years  governed  Borne 
with  the  title  of  patrician,  as  the  head  of  a  republican  adminis- 
tration.**   It  would  seem  that  to  him  three  popes,  who  filled  the 
chair  from  1004  to  1012,  were  indebted  for  their  elevation.  But  439 
on  the  death  of  the  last  of  these,  Sergius  IV.,^  which  followed 
closely  on  that  of  the  patrician,  the  disposal  of  the  papacy  was 
disputed  by  another  party,  headed  by  the  counts  of 
Tusculum,  who,  like  the  Crescentians,  were  descended 
from  the  notorious  Theodora,  her  daughter  Marozia  having  mar- 
ried their  ancestor  Alberic.^   The  Tusculan  party  set  up  a  pope 
named  Benedict,  whom  they  contrived  to  maintain  against  all 
opposition.    Gregory,  the  popular  or  Orescentian  pope,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city,  and  set  oflf  to  implore  the  aid  of  Henry.' 
The  king  was  not  unwilling  to  have  a  pretext  for  going  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honours,  and  was  made 
advocate  of  the  church,  which  he  swore  faithfully  to    Feb.  14, 
protect.    But  the  visit  resulted  in  the  establishment 
Dot  of  Gregory,  but  of  his  rival  Benedict,  from  whom  Henry 
received  the  imperial  crown.* 

Benedict  VIII.  enjoyed  greater  power  than  his  immediate 
predecessors,  who  had  been  subordinate  to  the  Crescentian 
family.*  His  energy  was  displayed  in  opposition  both  to  the 
Greeks  (with  whom  the  Crescentian  party  had  been  connected)" 
and  to  the  Saracens.  He  induced  the  Pisans  to  attack  the  infi- 
dels in  Sardinia,  where  the  Christian  inhabitants  were  oppressed 
and  persecuted ;  and  the  expedition  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 


"  See  Lnden,  vii.  408. 

"  Sitsmondi,  B^p.  Ital.  i.  112. 

p  Sergius  was  before  called  Bucea 
Torci,  or  Os  Porci  (Bocca  di  Forco^  and, 
on  his  election,  discarded  the  uncomely 
name  (Thietmar,  vi.  61).  He  has  been 
confounded  with  Sergius  II.  (a.d.  844), 
to  whom  the  first  example  of  such  a 
change  of  nnme  has  consequently  been 
referred.  But  the  earliest  real  instance 
was  that  of  OctaTian  or  John  XII. 
(Kce  p.  415).  See  Ciacon.  i.  7G3-5; 
Murat.  VI.  i.  43;  Sclirockh.  xxu.  322. 

1  Milman,  ii.  421. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
the  moaning  of  a  passage  in  Thietmar, 
vi.  61  —  whether  Benedict  drove  out 
Gregory,  or  Gregory  drove  out  Bene- 
dict. But  the  second  supposition  (al- 
though supported  by  Luden,  vii.  617-9) 
implies  an  almost  inconceivable  awk- 
wardness in  the  chronicler'fl  language. 


while  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that 
the  claimant  who  applied  to  Heniy  was 
the  same  whom  he  eventually  supported. 
See  SchrOckh,  xxii.  322-3;  note  on 
Mosheim»  ii.  328 ;  Gfriirer,  iv.  87 ; 
Jafie,  356 ;  Gregorov.  iv.  15. 

•  Thietmar,  vi.  61 ;  vii.  1 ;  Scbrockb. 
xxii.  321.  Henry  is  said  to  have  asked 
why  the  Nicene  creed  was  not  sung  in 
the  mass,  and  was  told  that  the  Roman 
church,  having  been  always  orthodox, 
did  not  need  so  to  use  it  But  by  his 
desire  it  was  introduced.  The  answer 
is  inconsistent  with  the  explanatkm  pn>- 
posed  by  Martene  (De  Anliq.  £ocl. 
liitibus,  i.  138)— that  the  creed  was 
said,  though  not  9ung.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  omission  arose  out  of  the 
controversy  as  to  FUioque  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  (see  p.  173);  MabiU. 
Annal.  iv.  235 ;  Scbrookh,  xxii.  824-5. 

«  Gfrorer,  iv.  92.  «  lb.  122. 
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IN  ITALY, 


the  iskDd*  Wiea  a  I^EBeen  cliief  senl  Bdnedict  a  a 
chastEiiita,  with  a  message  that  he  woqH  reitimi  at  ti^ 

like  number  of  vvarriuis,  tlie  pnpo  s^ent  it  back  filkd  v 
440  of  miUot,  tailing  tim  S&racea  that^  if  he  were  ^ 
I  th«  0til  irfakil  be  had  wbee^Af  done^  he  shxmM  flad  af 
greater  multitude  of  men  iti  arEiia  rvudy  to  oppose  him, 
Benedict  went  into  Germany,  oeteusibly  for  the  cam 
the  chuKsli  ftf  St.  Stephett*  Bombefg ;  tnrfe  p 
&ho  til"  iiinii'  si'i^rot  object  of  asking &r  aid ligaiiiift  the 
and  he  persuaded  the  empeior  oMo  wnm  to  1^  hk  i 
HaljTv  wbsfe  Benrf  daliTOi^d  Bdnie  Awft  Ha^  dwo^ 
throw  iif  th^'  enemy.* 

A  uew  power  had  lately  appeared  in  tlie  south  of  It 
Hoiiiiaii^  after  th^  oonTeraioD,  had  caught  up  wM 
enthusiasm  the  passton  for  pilgrimages  which  waa 
geiwaL  Oonipaniea  of  them — usually  armed,  fc 
agaiiut  ^  doogei-s  of  the  way — ^paased  tlirougii  F 
Italy,  anrl,  after  vi^ilitij;  3roiifo  narL^ano,  which  was  i 
an  appeannice  ef  tlie  archangel  Miehael,**  they  took 
tho  s^3utlieni  liarbuura  of  the  peniusula  for  the  He 
Early  in  tho  eleventh  oemt^ry,  a  body  of  about  fiart; 
pilgrims,  who  had  returned  from  the  east  in  a  vessid 
to  Amalfiy  happened  to  be  at  Salerno  when  the 
attacked  by  a  Saracen  force.  The  prince,  Guaimar,  i 
vouring  to  raise  the  means  of  buying  off  the  infidels 
Normans,  after  giving  vent  to  their  indignation  at  the 
of  the  inhabitants,  begged  him  to  furnish  them  w  ith 
lied  forth  against  the  enemy,  and  by  their  example  i 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  resistance.  The  prince  rewai 
aid  with  costly  presents,  and  offered  them  induceme 


»  Ohron.  Pisan.  ap.  Murat.  vi.  108, 
167.  r  Thietmar,  vii.  31. 

■  Not,  as  some  writers  say,  of  the 
cathedral — tliat  having  been  consecrated 
in  1011  or  1012  (Pertz,  xvii.  635-0; 
Pagi,  xvi.  469),  nlthougli  tlie  pope  on 
this  occasion  bestowed  additional  privi- 
leges on  the  see.  Ep.  25  (Patrol, 
cxxxix.). 

•  Annal.  Quedl.  1020 ;  Vita  Henrici, 
00.  25,  seqq.  ap.  Pertz,  iv. ;  Gfriirer,  iv. 
126.  It  was  probably  at  Bamberg  that 
Henry  granted  a  charter  whicJi  has 
sometimes  been  referred  to  his  visit  to 
Rome  in  1014.  By  this  the  donations 
of  former  emperors  are  confirmed,  and 
the  new  see  of  Bamberg,  with  the  abbey 


of  Fulda,  especially  made 
papacy,  while  it  is  provi 
}K3|)e  is  to  be  chosen  in  the  p 
imperial  comniisaioners  {'. 
ii.  App.  174).  Si;hrockh 
and  Plunck  fiii.  373;  speak 
tainly  spurious;  but  Pert5 
(iv.  12 j  suppose  it  to  be 
lated.    Gieseler  gives  no  ( 
224).     See  a  dissertatioi 
Patrol,  xcviii.  609,  seqq.  ; 
VI.  i.  60 ;  and  on  the  date, 
Mansi,  xvi.  516. 

^  See  the  lessons  of  the 
viftry,  May  8 ;  Acta  SS., 
54-63. 

<  Giannone,  ii.  150-1. 
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main  with  him  ;  they  declined  the  invitation,  but,  at  his  request, 
\indertook  to  make  his  circumstances  known  in  their  own  coun- 
try.*^ The  sight  of  the  rich  and  unknown  fruits  of  the  south,®  of 
the  silken  dresses  and  splendid  armour  which  they  carried  home, 
excitefl  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Normans/  A  chief  named  441 
Osmond  Drengot,  who  was  on  uneasy  terms  with  his  ^^^^ 
duke  in  consequence  of  having  slain  a  nobleman  who 
enjoyed  the  prince's  favour,B  resolved  to  go  into  Italy  with  his 
family.  He  waited  on  the  pope,  who  advised  him  to  attack  the 
Greeks  of  Apulia,  and,  before  reaching  Monte  Gargano,  the 
band  was  increased  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  warriors.** 
These  adventurers  entered  into  the  service  of  the  neighbouring 
princes  and  republics,*  mixed  in  their  quarrels,  and  aided  them, 
although  not  with  uniform  success,  against  the  Saracens  and  the 
Greeks.  They  were  reinforced  by  outlaws  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  fresh  migrations  of  their  countrymen ;  they  ob- 
tained grants  from  Henry  and  from  the  government  of  Naples, 
founded  and  fortified  the  town  of  Aversa,  in  1029,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  as  an  independent  power,  with  a  territory 
which  was  divided  into  twelve  counties — their  chief  bearing  the 
title  of  duke  of  Apulia.^  But  they  soon  displayed  the  habits  of 
robbers,  and  were  at  war  with  all  aroimd  them.  Churches  and 
monasteries  were  especial  sufferers  from  their  rapacity.^ 


d  Giannone,  iL  152. 

•  So  Nnrses  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  tlio  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  **  mnlti- 
modapomorum  genera.alianimque  rerum 
sp(icic8  quiirum  Ittilia  ferax  est, '  by  way 
of  invitiii*j  them  into  Italy  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
55H).  Paul.  Diacon.  de  Gestis  Langoo. 
ii.  5  (Patrol,  xcv.). 

'  Chron.  Casin.  iii.  37  ;  Amatus,  1. 
17-9,  i.  e.  *L*Y8toire  do  li  Normant,* 
published  by  the  Soc.  de  THist.  de 
France,  Paris,  1835 — an  old  translation 
of  a  chronicle  written  by  Amatus,  a 
monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  while  Deside- 
rius  (afterwards  pope  Victor  III.),  was 
abbot  of  that  house  (Petr.  Diac.  do  W. 
lUustr.  Casin.  20,  Patrol,  cxlviii.;  Tosti, 
8tf)ria  di  Mtecass.  i.  348-354,  417-9). 
The  editor,  M.  (IJhampollion-Figeao  (p. 
xlvi.  seqq.)  identifies  the  chronicler  with 
a  bishop  of  Nusco.  (See  Giesel.  II.  ii. 
236 ;  Giannone,  ii.  149.)  The  time  of 
this  bishop,  St.  Amatus,  however,  is 
matter  of  dispute,  as,  while  some  place 
him  in  the  11th  century,  the  Bollandists 
date  his  death  so  late  as  1193.  Acta 
fc>S.,  Aug.  3,  pp.  709-10. 

K  Amatus,  i.  20  :  Guil.  Gemot,  vii.  30 
(Patrol,  cxlix.) ;  Order.  Vital.  53-5,  and 


Le  Provost's  note. 

Rad.  Glaber,  iii,  1 ;  Siflmondi,  iv. 
161-2. 

i  **  nia  quidem  telloB  nuUlns  muneris  ezpera, 
Fceilbt^  arboreis  uberrima,  vitibua,  agris, 
UrbtbuH  et  castris  omnlque  decore 
nlu>bat; 

Sed  valgus  stolidnm,  pravum,  rude,  futile^ 
vanum, 

Otia  longa  sequl  Bolitum.  ftiglemque 
laboris, 

Hente  manuque  plgnim,  neo  pace  neo 

uUle  bello. 
Ergo  virl  poUundl  finlbus 

lUls 

8pem  rapliint  animo,"  &c 
iFseudo]  Gunthtr.,  Ligurinut,  L  686.  Beqq, 
CPatTol.  ccxU.) 

*■  Nunc  boo,  nunc  lllo  oontempto,  plua  trl- 
buentl 

Semper  adhierebant,  aervlre  llbentlus  till 
(hnnes  gaudebant  a  quo  plus  accipiebant" 
Oui.Appului,i.\Al'A,  (i'erU.lx.) 

It  would  seem  that  even  before  this 
time  there  were  many  Normans  serving 
as  mercenaries  in  Italy.  Finlay,  Greece 
and  Trebizond,  62. 

J  Gul.  App.  i.  165-187 ;  Giannone,  iL 
172.  seqq. 

^  G\A.  App.  L  232 ;  Bad.  Glaber,  iii. 
1 ;  Gibbon,  v.  326,  seqq. ;  Sismondi, 
Eep.  Ital.  i.  173^. 
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Botli  ILimry  and  Benedict  died  in  1024.  The  Tnsedni 
filled  the  papacy  with  a  brother  of  the  deceased  pope,  mmd 
Jolm,  in  iriM  ^nm  tilSf  bmiglll  tlie  ^ufTniges  of  the  Bomirt 
Hith  a  higB  mm  of  moiSBy^ffromeding  whirh  the  ^miglfc 
Hhicb  they  had  by  this  timo  acQidred  would  perhaps  have  f«&- 
dored  unoeeeisary^  but  for  the  eircumstanoe  tliat  Joha  m  i 
tayiKiaa."*  Am  Mmtf      ohfliilew^  tbe  emptra  waa  agara  irifr 

gtad^  who  was  rlesr-euded  from  a  daughter  of  Otho  tlie  Great* 
and  k  styled  tk^  SaMc^  pnibably  in  ardor  to  sigmfy  thftt  b 
44f  sprang  £roia  ihfl  noUeBi  laoe  of  fte  TtmAa.^  A  iiiffiei% 
nii>^'d  by  6ome  bit^lioi^  on  the  ground  thai  OOttrad  had  «ch 
traoted  a  mamaga  withla  tbe  fifth  degrea;  ha  waa  etm  la 
qaired  to  raacpitfiee  eAliir  bit  nife  or  tiie  dSgnity  "to  iriaclK  la 
Imd  h?vn  clioscn.  But  ho  firmly  n  ru^r?)  to  consent  to  ftitopiltj 
tioUf  and  bia  qm^n  was  crown^  at  (Jokigae  by  iha  arehtnahp 
P3%iiiif  wlio^  after  haTicg  jojaad  ift  Ilia  oppuriliim,  iBqaeslei 
4hat  lie  niifrltt  allowed  to  perform  the  ceremony.^  Tb 
alectiw  of  Conrad  waji  joBtified  b^  a  coiUBe  of  goveimiuati 

of  Charlemai^e.'* 

It  was  now  eonaidm-ed  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  depended  oo 
Oarmmjriid  ttot  Ite  64^^  eofaifliga  wmvmim&i  to  tbf 

empire,  but  was  not  actually  emperor  un^  Ilia  aCWWaf ion  «l 
Bome/  In  1026,  Cbnrad  was  crowned  as  kiwef  Xfail^at  Milaa, 
by  Hie  archbishop^  Hertbett*  B»liw»atbf&e  pope  aft  Coma, 
asd^after  having  Bnpprej^^ied  n  formidablG  insnrrpHion  at  BaTenai, 
be  received  tlie  imperial  orowii  at  Eome,  on  Easter-day,  1021/ 
The  cereiiiony  was  rendered  more  imposing  by  the 
two  kings — CiUiute  of  England  and  l  >t umMrk."  who  had  iinde> 
taken  a  pilgrimage,  and  returned  w  ith  a  giimt  of  priWleg^  bt 
the  English  ehmch;'  and  Eodolph  of  PrOTenoe^  to  nlKne  is^ 

«  fiftd,  Glab.  IT.  1 ;  T^imiAt  !H*  OT**     pope,  stylwl  hm^'^rM  Kintj  of  On  Ec 

*  XTi.  546.  biplom,  60-1  ' 

*  $«£midt,  ii.  2ai-4.  xernl  664. 
%ippoi,  Yita  Qitionredi,  c.  2,  bjx       ■  Luden,  viiL  45,        •  Wippo,13^ 

l^ait  XI, ;  Steu^eU    ^14  ;  Liideo,  Till       «  He  woa  not  jpt  Klxi^  af^rav 

on  Flor*  VigoRi.  f.  Tin 

1  8f  Hsi  Clnnnirriili  bJil>i  t  nftt'enborb  Thi  Kiif^Hsh  write  r*?  plnc<^  Cftnnt^t 
Carroll  ; <''r,  ni  ].m,  i^m!  l-  rrij,  vEksc  in  m  HWl  ^   h^t  Wippi^  i 
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had  been  made  between  the  king  and  the  late  emperor  J  From 
Bome  Conrad  proceeded  into  the  south,  where  he  received  the 
oath  of  fealty  from  the  local  princes,  bestowed  fresh  grants  on  the 
Normans,  and  took  measures  for  organising  a  resistance  to  the 
Greeks.' 

I  On  the  death  of  John  XIX.,  in  1033,  the  Tusculan  party 
appointed  to  the  popedom  his  cousin  Theophylact,  a  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  aga*  But  this  extravagant  stretch  of  their  power 
resulted  in  its  overthrow.  The  yoimg  pope,  who  styled  himself 
Benedict  IX.,  appeared  to  be  intent  on  renewing  the  worst  in-  443 
famies  of  the  preceding  century ;  his  shameless  debaucheries, 
although  they  have  been  questioned,  are  established  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  his  successors  —  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  who  in  1086  ascended  the  papal  chair  as  Victor  IIL^ 

Conrad  had  chiefly  owed  his  Italian  kingdom  to  the  influence 
of  Heribert  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  opposed  the  attempt  of 
the  nobles  to  set  up  a  French  rival,  Odo  of  Champagne.®  The 
archbishop  relied  on  the  interest  which  he  had  thus  established, 
and,  elated  by  his  spiritual  dignity,  by  his  secular  power,  and  by 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  undertakings,  he  behaved  with 
great  violence  in  the  commotions  of  the  country.*  These  had 
become  very  serious.  While  the  nobles  cried  out  against  the 
bishops,  their  own  retainers,  or  valvaasors,^  rose  against  them ; 
bloody  conflicts  took  place,  and  Conrad,  at  Heribert  s  invitation, 
again  went  into  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  cause  of  the  troubles.^  The  nobles  charged  the 
archbishop  with  having  deprived  many  of  them  of  their  fiefs, 
and  with  having  excited  their  vassals  to  insurrection  ;  and  Heri- 
bert, instead  of  attempting  to  clear  himself,  addressed  the 
emperor  with  such  insolence  that  an  order  was  given  for  his 
arrest  No  Italian  would  dare  to  touch  him ;  but  the  Germans 
were  less  scrupulous,  and  he  was  carried  off  as  a  prisoner."  The 
national  feeling  of  the  Italians  was  shocked  by  such  an  act 
against  so  eminent  a  prince  of  the  church ;  even  the  archbishop's 
enemies  shared  in  the  general  indignation  and  alarm,  while  his 

7  Bodolph  for  a  tune  attempted  to  '  Amulf,  ii.  10 ;  Stenzel,  i  59.  Bee 

Bct  aside  the  compact,  on  the  ground  Leo,  Gesch.  y.  Italien,  i.  401-2. 

that  it  had  been  made  with  Henry,  not  *  See  Murat  Ann.  VL  i.  139 ;  8a- 

as  king  of  the  Germans,  but  as  his  vigny,  iii.  105 ;  iy.  478. 

nephew  and  natural  heir.   Luden,  yiii.  ^  Herm.  Contract  Ann.  1035 ;  Wippo, 

32.          »  Wippo,  17  ;  Luden,  viiL  54.  84  ;  Amulf,  ii.  12. 

•  Baron.  1033.  5-8.  '  Landulf,  sen.  ii.  22 ;  Annates  Mag- 

*>  Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  853.  deb.  ap.  Pertz,  xvi  171 ;  Mnrat.  Ann. 

«  Wippo,  7  ;  Amulf  MedioL  ii.  2  VI.  i.  145 ;  Stenzel,  i.  61 ;  Sismondi, 

I^Pertz,  viiL;.  Eep.  Ital.  i.  77-8 ;  Laden,  viii.  111-6. 
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ami  ashes  swe{tt  8r>!omiily  tlirou^h  the  F^tr*  *  is,  nrifi  ffll*^^!  fit 
dmrclioa  with  their  lilauiea,  imploFiug  HL  Amhtom  to  d 
im  floek^  1%e  gimidiBtit  to  wboos  mn  B^nb&et  faul 
<'fj;iHiutf»'d  allowed  him  to  esca{>e ;  h(.*  r'^ttimed  to  llilat^id^ 
lii^Id  out  tlie  city  i^ainit  the  emperor,  wlio»  findii^  himself 
iUe  to  toke  ii  ^Mdlnled       mtfomidiiig:  mutr}  / 
foniKl  it  niTivoinf'Tit  to  My  Iiimeelf  with  ptipe  Benedict,  Hbiibi 
lately  beeu  €xpeJied  by  the  I^omans^  and  whouip  in  other  e3^ 
eimsteiuset^  he  muld  haT&&Toidad  ipiiii  $^iiBfc;  aji  anatbeiM 
wart  iitt^'riKt  af^ainst  HeriViert.  for  Idi  fO^MQioii^  and  tii"  I'^y 
liaiivtiuLk'd  the  nomination  of  one  dl '&»  imperwal  chaplMUi 
the  see  of  Milan.^   But  both  eksgy  sad  foopk  ndbat^lA 
nn^lihisliofj,  who  now  oflered  the  crown  of  Italy  to  Odoof 
paguo,    Tlie  temptiug  prop^3sal  induced  Odo  to  iBlio^iDA- 
msp&^&m  whidi  he  bid  made  into  Ccmrad's  Lothsriagiia 
tmf^  mi  to  6^  cmfc  towaids  the  iUfs ;  but  he  was  im 
mi  Ulled  hy  6cwnlO|  duliOA  of  Z^ormiue,  and  the 
becaine  undisputed  xoBater  of  Lomboidy*^  Hie  pope^  in 
for  hii  semoei^  was  eondueted  to  Bame  «nd  leinstoted  in 
office  hf  Conrad ;  and  the  Tioes  which  he  had  before 
^ere  now  rendered  more  odiaus  by  the  adutttaoti  of 
•  £nielty  towards  those  who  had  opposed  hmu^ 
*  After  having  again  visited  the  eonth  of  Italy^  tlie  emperor 
retunied  to  (^rermany,  with  health  shaken  by  a  eickiie®  which 
h$d  hQ»  &tel  to  piapj  af  hia  £dia|F^  Sertberi  foimd  m^rai 
!crif  dnee  it[Oie«  eetahiyiiiig  lillfiiBtf  liei  Wim,  mm  iteooomled  wiA 
Coiimt]*s  siir'c  i  ssor,  Henry  IlL,  and  held  the        altluiii^  iifll 
without  much  disquiot  from  the  &mtmtiiOStB  beiwaoa  Om  imMh 
and  the  popular  party,  unta  hii  efaM&  m  W4S:^  In  the  Mpiiti| 
of  lOSn,  Conrad  ilied  at  l^trrditJ*    The  last  months  of  his  lif* 
had  been  spent  in  r isitiug  vanoud  parta  of  hia^^mmoiiji^  4|| 

hiu]  iM'fnre  pr«jiniilnrafnl  at  Milai%  toi'  which  boi^iinie  ^| 
loiin^hthitn  ui  Iho  ieudttl  law  of  Europe  —  that  the  infenot 

^  Lftndulf.  i[.22.  •»  Liiikn,  Tiii.  127,  l'*3  ;  GfRiTOr*iTv 

*  H^riiL  (  -iiH-;iMt,  A.R  Umi  (l\  ri'/.,  n^L 

yO;  Wijij^i^  I:;^  ;  AruuU,  ii,  "  AnnnU  Saxo,  up.  iVrti,  vL  681* 

*  Herm,  Cantr,  A.D.  1038;  AonftL  Artmlf;  it  Mnmt.  AniL  Yti 
&*jo,«iK  Vert?.,  iti  GSO-1 ;  Hujm  rt  Tiut.  IflO,  Jkc^  'Wipy^  thmi  Bmj  flL 
Cliron.  8.  Laurent.  LockI.  in  Patrol,  disapproves!  of  hia  father's  proceediDgi 
dxx.  681).  ii;^iinst  tlie  archbishop,  35. 

"  Herm.  aj>.  1037  ;  Amulf.  ii.  14.  p  Wippo,  39. 
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instead  of  being  removable  at  the  will  of  their  lords, 
possess  a  hereditary  tenure,  which  was  to  be  forfeited 
case  of  felony  established  by  the  judgment  of  their 


>44  Benedict  was  again  driven  fix)m  Eome,  and  John, 
of  Sabino,  was  set  up  in  his  room,  under  the  name  of 
jr  IIL  After  three  months,  however,  Benedict  was  able 
[  his  rival ;  and — induced,  according  to  one  account,  by 
'  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  who  refused  to  allow  the  445 
e  except  on  condition  of  his  vacating  the  papacy — ^Iie 
interest  in  it  to  John  Gratian,  a  presbyter  who  enjoyed 
reputation  for  austerity  of  life.  But  Benedict  was  diaap- 
in  his  love,  and  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the  see,  so 
me  was  divided  between  three  popes — "  three  devils,"  as 
3  styled  by  an  unceremonious  writer  of  the  century  ' — 
them  holding  possession  of  one  of  the  principal  churches 
ohn  Lateran,  St  Peter's,  and  St.  Mary  Major.*  Benedict 
ported  by  the  Tusculan  party,  and  Sylvester  by  a  rival 
of  nobles,  while  Gratian,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 


,  Leges,  ii.  39,  or  Patrol,  cli. 
muoiie,  ii.  1G8;  Sismondi,  iv. 
en,  viii.  121.  The  enactment 
ifl  referred  by  some  to  1026, 
more  probably  in  1037.  See 
,  R.I.  L74;  HaUam,M.  A.  1. 

),  rV.  vii.  2  (Pertz,  xi.  670). 
I.  Contr.  A.D.  1044;  Bonizo, 
lideriud  (Victor  III.),  Dial.  3 
.tr.  xviii.  8.53);  Dullinger,  i. 
Itn,  viii.  63(3 ;  Milman.  ii.  426  ; 
:  again  Bayle's  remark,  quoted 
,  will  apply.  Widtrum,  biahop 
>UTg,  ytat«.'8  that  Benedict,  on 
•  his  ignorance,  caused  another 
jocrtitod  with  him  for  the  per- 

of  the  ecclesiastical  offices; 

as  this  arrangement  offended 
sons,  a  third  pope  was  set  up 
>f  the  two.  ( De  Investitura 
mm,  ap.  Schnrd.  74.)  Otho  of 
(vi.  32,  ap.  L'rstis.  t.  i.)  says 
r  three  popes — Benedict,  Syl- 
id  a  presbyter  named  John — 
•Sidy  set  up,  Gratian  bouglit 
I  as  a  fourth — allowing  Bene- 
»in  the  revenue  from  England, 
y  is  followed  by  Baronius 
,  Chacon  (i.  781),  and  Planok 
),  but  is  generally  oonsidereil 

(Pagi,  xvi.  G59;  Giesel.  IT.  i. 
nizo  (801)  places  the  setting 
'Ivester  later  than   that  of 

Luden,  who  chiefly  follows 


Bonizo,  thinks  that  the  nobles  opposed 
to  the  Tusculan  party,  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  Benedict,  fixed  on  John  Gratian 
as  the  fittest  person  for  the  popedom ; 
but  that  he,  judging  the  time  unfavour- 
able to  the  interest  of  the  nobles  (more 
especially  as  Henry  III.  had  just,  in 
opposition  to  that  class,  promoted  a  clerk 
of  humble  birth,  named  Guy,  to  Milan), 
resolved  to  rely  on  the  people,  and 
bought  their  suffrages ;  that  when  Bene- 
dict had  been  persuaded  to  retire  ''partly 
from  a  feeling  of  his  unfitness  for  the 
office),  John  was  chosen  by  the  accla- 
mation of  the  people ;  that  the  nobles, 
finding  themselves  deceived  in  him,  set 
up  Sylvester ;  and  the  Tusculans,  con- 
ceiving from  the  rivalry  of  the-  other 
parties  a  hope  of  re-establishing  their 
own  interest,  again  put  Benedict  for- 
ward fviii.  193-4).  Gfrorer,  as  usual,* 
has  a  theory — ^viz.  that  John  Gratian 
was  an  instrument  of  the  reforming 
monastic  party,  headed  by  Odilo  of 
Cluny;  and  thjit  the  money  which  he 
spent  was  supplied  by  an  association, 
founded  by  William,  late  duke  of  Aqui- 
taiiie,  which  aimed  at  rendering  the 
church  independent  of  the  secular 
power  (iv.  387,  395-401).  Jaffi^  dates 
the  expulsion  of  Benedict  within  the 
first  seven  days  of  January  1044;  the 
setting-up  of  Sylvester,  about  Feb.  22 ; 
his  expulsion  by  Benedict  on  April  10 ; 
the  sale  to  Gratian  on  May  1, 
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Gregory  VI.^  vbb  &e  pope  of  Ihs  peofJe^*   The  state  of  lU^I 
miserable ;  fevaitnei  mm  aliezia^ted  or  mlet«epted,  dmrfij 
fell  into  niiii,  msd  dinstders  of  every  kind  prevailed-'* 

That  Gregory  was  regankd  with  aident  hope  by  Oke  refti^H 

-  jug  party  in  the  church  appears  from  a  letter  written  m 
elew^n  by  Peter  Damiani,  a  person  who  became  very  coi^j^| 
mom  in  tiio  later  hktofy  of  thB  twa^  Bat  it  h  mid  tluliM 
448  tirgenoy  of  cimimBtanoes  obliged  Mai     fc^ote  bimseff  too^ 

ditione  ageunst  the  Sanu^ens  and  the  robber  clii^.  fs*;  wbo 
poT^tahed  the  Bomim  treasury  by  pltubdering  pilgritns  of  ih 
gifia  iirteofled  §an  ft ;  and  that  on  thk  nmmsxt  the  BotnaDs  fn^ 
fidei  him  with  an  assi^^tant  fur  tth?  spiritual  ruHctlons  uf  Iib 
iffioa'  Tim  ecmdalofis  condition  of  aflkita  cried  aloud  for  wm 
lemedif,  and  Betov  aitslHieian  of  Bonte,  -mitA  feto  Ommiyl* 
roqui  st  tlie  mterventicjTi  nf  Tli^nrv  ITI.,  flic  son  and  socce^^rcf 
Conrad,''  The  jdug  reaolved  to  Bet  aside  aU  the  cUimantaof  , 
«{K»toIie  eha^  wd,  ee^uig  out  fiir  Italy,  lio  gaiat 

token  of  thf^  cnur^e  wliit'li  he  int^^Tiflod  to  pnrsiir^  hv  cif  iijp;  In  fnrt 
him  aiid  depriving  Widgers^  who  had  been  encotiraged  by  tht 
ibotilm  of  Borne  to  lluwt  liisuielf  the  arohbieliopt]^  it 
Bftyenna*^  At  Parma  he  ftssembled  a  eouncilj  but,  as  no 
WBB  present,  the  inveBtigation  into  the  pratensioua  of  the  rivib 
wm  mj^tmi^  Ghregory  met  the  king  at  ViMmtsm^  and  by  im 
IBm'^  desire  convened  a  second  council  at  Sutri.^  Theodiet 
claimants  of  the  papacy  were  oitod^  but  did  not  aj^iQai; 
Benedict^  who  had  retired  to  a  monaster}  ,  wns  not  mentioned 
in  the  prooeedingE ;  SylvestOT  was  decltutd  to  be  an  intrudai 
waa  deposed  from  the  episcopate  and  the  priestiiood,  and  coo- 
demBOd  to  be  shut  up  in  a  eloiBter.  Gregoryp  who  presided  otst 
tiie  oouncil,  and  had  perhaps  shared  in  tnTiting  Henry's  intei^ 
ferenoe,  was  then,  to  bis  astonishment  desired  to  relate  the  ci> 
comstano^  of  hia  elevation.  With  the  simplicity  which  is 
described  as  a  part  of  his  character^"  ha  aYOwed  tb^nae  of  bribeij 
(which  waa  perhaps  too  notorioiu  to  be  denied);  but  be  sud 


^  D^miTL-iT,  i.  *  Ep.  i,  I. 

y  W.  Miilmr^K  1,  51.  c.  201  ;  Sis- 
nuirnli.  11^}:.  HejL  i.  116.  Sft'  MiifLkt. 
A  Tin.  VL  L  llS;  Milmuii,  ii,  427;  ut^^, 
trK>,  Joli.  Pttrib-  1^  ISpu-ko,  SO. 

*  Botilzo,  801 »  Bitxoti  tvnoalLKt 

gives  &  rhymmgr  {Omr,  u  having  been 
ftidreuod  to  Hen^  %  m  hermit 
•      BiaiMuiilii  tiqi^  tffbw  wiiu^ 


-  virlur,  ILL  iDitk^  (jmt  wm 

xviii.  KVJ.  ) 

747) :  LuUeu.  viit  i97. 
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in  consideratioii  of  his  repute,  large  sums  of  money  had 
3stowed  on  him,  which  he  had  intended  to  expend  on 
3jects,  he  had  been  led  to  employ  a  part  of  them  in  this 
'  by  a  wish  to  rescue  the  holy  see  firom  the  tyranny  of  the 
from  its  calamities  and  disgrace.    Some  members  of  the 

suggested  to  him  that  the  use  of  such  means  was  un- 
table.  At  these  words  a  new' light  broke  m  on  the  pope ; 
lowledged  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  447 
;ed  the  bishops  to  advise  him/  According  to  one  account, 
iswered  that  he  would  do  better  to  judge  himself:  where- 
e  confessed  himself  unworthy  of  the  papacy,  and  stripped 

robes  in  the  presence  of  the  counciL'  Other  writers 
lat  he  was  warned  to  anticipate  a  deprivation  by  resign- 
'hile,  according  to  a  third  statement,  he  was  deposed.^ 
ipacy  was  vacant;  and  Henry  proceeded  to  fill  it  with  a 
f  his  own  selection. 

izo,802.  Schmidt,  ii.  253;  DsUinger,  L  433; 

[)r,Dial.3(Bn>l.Patr.x?iii.853).  Laden,  viii.  202;  Giesel.  IL  L  227 ; 
m.  Gontr.  aj>.  1046.  See  Kat.  and  the  ingenious  theories  of  Qfixner, 
ill   10;   Planok.  iii  3S7-9;  iy.424. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 


The  beg&miii^  of  tho  r^kvriJtli  centuTy  h  reniarkal>le  htmk 
appearauoce  of  liercticul  teiicbers  in  various  parte  of  It^Tiw 

of  tbeie  femm  had  Itmg  beea  ImidBg  amoiiif  the  Itali  UL^  l  1^ 
^irt  pow  tbB  dtecradit  mto  iAigIi  th0  GhuiGii  had  ooi^ 
litned  with  tibe  general  saffciiag  ftod  dirtfwtioii  of  the  tfaaeil 

dmw  them  forth  into  pulilioity  and  to  proeiiro  adliervnt^  m 
thatxL*  Prom  the  fact  that  GNerbett^at  his  coiiijeenxtioti  as&Et» 
bishop  of  Beims  (a.d.  991),  made  a  profdasioa  of  &ith  ia  fliJ 
he  distinctly  eniid^*Tiiiif?d  (among  other  errors)  some  kidfll 
points  of  tlie  MduichfBan  system,^  it  has  beea  mfemd^  M 
heresy  of  a  HiiikfltBaa  dialacter  was  then  pre^raleiii  ai  jd 
nei^hhoiiring  qnarter;  but  perhtips  it  mny  ho  enouirli  taiaj 
pOMO  tliat  the  Manichaiism  which  ( icrljtTt  wished  to  disaroiriNl 
one  of  the  many  erroES  with  which  hp  was  personally  ohaEgaill 
'the  emflity  or  the  credulity  of  his  oontem[>orarie3,'*  Tm 
opinions  which  wero  now  put  forth  were  of  various  kinds.  On 
Li  ntinxl,  ii  num  of  low  t'onri  it  ion,  who  about  the  year  lOOOniall 
hixnBell^  notonous  in  tho  neighhourhood  of^Ch^Uol3SH>n-thc-Mame 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  creKy  fenatia  H©  professed  to  havi 
received  commands  from  heaTeii  while  aleepimg  in  a  fiel|| 
whereupon  he  wont  hoixi«^pittam|^Jub4ri£Q  "aa  if  by  evmg^ 
precept,"  and^  going-  imtor  i  6hitf^j  ht^^  the  cnicifti •  He  M 
nonnc<"d  the  payment  of  tith*?s,  and  said  that  some  jiorta  & 
Scripture  wore  not  to  be  believed,  although,  when  sammoiifid 
before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  alleged  Beripttuml  texts  i 
evidence  of  his  nii^^.^ion.  For  a  time  Leutard  found  nianv  pro 
4^  selytes  I  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  recovered  by  th 
bihojp^  liltd  theit  leader  drowns  Ift8Mti|| 

« 

^  ^M&fki  ^  1084;  li;^  t     *  ^<Mem    ^ItAfa^  lami;fiiid 

404;  N«ir>d.  Ti.  a4B*    *  Bfttd»^:72&;  "P^liBpEj,  however,  the^  were  dktinfi 

^  Qmd,  IL  im,  «  Bad  Gl&b.  U.  11 ;  Halizi,  i  ^ 
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liter,  Vilgard,  a  grammarian  of  Kavenna,  who  was  put  to 
Uh  for  his  heresy,  attempted  a  revival  of  the  classical 
^anism — ^maintaining  "  that  the  doctrines  of  the  poets  were  in 

things  to  be  believed ; "  and  we  are  told  that  demons  used  to 
pear  to  him  by  night  under  the  names  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
venal.*    The  historian  from  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge 

Vilgard  and  Leutard  relates  also  that  paganism  was  very 
mmon  in  Sardinia,  and  that  many  professors  of  it  went  from  that 
and  into  Spain,  where  they  attempted  to  spread  their  opinions, 
Lt  were  driven  out  by  the  catholics.** 

A  sect  of  Alanichseans  is  said  to  have  been  detected  in  Aqui- 
line in  1017,'  and  in  1022  ^  a  more  remarkable  party  of  the 
ime  kind  was  discovered  at  Orleans.  These  are  reported  to 
ave  derived  their  opinions  from  a  female  teacher,^  who  came 
nt  of  Italy,  and  was  so  "  full  of  the  devil "  that  she  could  con- 
reit  the  most  learned  clerks.^  For  a  time  the  sect  grew  in 
Kcret  Its  leaders  were  two  ecclesiastics  named  Stephen  and 
lifloi— both  respected  for  their  piety,  their  learning,  and  their 
dtirity,  while  Stephen  was  confessor  to  Constance,  the  queen 
vbom  Robert  of  France  had  espoused  on  his  forced  separation 
bm  Bertha.  Among  the  proselytes  were  ten  canons  of  the 
dthedral,  and  many  persons  of  rank,  not  only  in  Orleans  and 
ih  neighbourhood,  but  even  in  the  royal  court™ 

The  discovery  of  these  sectaries  is  variously  related.  The 
ttort  circumstantial  account  °  ascribes  it  to  Arefast,  a  Norman 
noble,  who,  having  allowed  a  chaplain  named  Herbert  to  go  to 
Orieans  for  the  purpose  of  study,  was  startled  by  finding  on  his 
letnm  that  he  had  there  imbibed  new  and  heretical  opinions. 
At  the  desire  of  King  Robert,  to  whom,  through  the  medium  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  he  reported  the  matter,  Arefast  pro- 
ved to  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  heretics,  and 
V  the  advice  of  a  clergyman  of  Chartres,  whom  he  had  consulted  419 

» Bad.  Glab.  ii.  12.                 lb.  Perigueux.   The  acoounto  by  Radulf 

*  Ademar,  iii.  49 ;  Habii,  i.  33.    The  the  Bald,  Adeniar,  and  the  unknown 

loundl  of  Ghanoux  (Omc.  Corofense)  writer  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the 

gainst  thciie  acctariea  (Hard.  vi.  844)  »ubj^t  —  apparently  a  biogrtipher  of 

Ha  been  variously  dated  from  1017  to  Arefast  (Maitl.  19)— furo  given  bv  Har- 

)31.    Pagi  says  that  it  was  calle<i  by  douin,  vi.  821,  seqq.    Sec  also  the  Ap- 

"iiliam  of  Aquitaine  in  1028,  on  find-  pcndix  to  Dr.  Maitland  s  Letter.  Here- 

g  thai  they  were  again  making  head  tics  at  Perigueux  will  come  before  ua 

vi.  505j.    See  Ademar,  iii.  69  (Pertz,  at  a  later  date.  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 

1  Rad.  Glab.  iii.  8. 

j  Maitland,  Letter   to   Mill,  Lond.  »  Ibid. ;  Ademar,  ui.  59.  Radulf  calls 

39,  p.  29 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  408-10.  Stephen  by  the  name  of  Herbert.  See 

^  Ademar,  iii.  59.  flays  from  a  rustic,  n.  in  Bouquet,  x.  35. 

lo  in  ijome  texts  is  described  as  of  "  Anon.  ap.  Hajrd.  vi.  822. 

2  H 


m 


nmmcxL  party  at  mauat& 


an  the  way,  ha  affbctfld  to  hwm  m  piipil  of  StepheD 
Lisoi,**   They  tau^t  fahn  that  difial       not  rmBj  bom  rf 

Yirf^in  ]Mafy  ;  that  He  wrj?  not  really  cnii:ifie<J,  buri*?'!,  orris 
th&t  baptiBia  had  no  efficacy  for  the  wadiuig  awaj  of  duj 
priestly  eoneecraticm  did  nut  mSke  Hib  mmm&A  d 
Badeemer's  botly  and  blocxl ;  t!uit  it  was  needless  to  pnrtp 
naftytB  or  ooaf6iaof&^    Oa  Are^t's  askiog  how  im 
Ailain  ealwtifRi,  if  Hkm  meam  to  wfakh  tie  luid  liitteto ' 
rtere  iimmulin^,  the  teachrv^  r^*pli^Hl  that  they  wouM  ht*^ivt 
him  the  imposition  of  their  handB,  wldch  would  elc^aase  him 
^     and  flO  him  with  Oia  Haty  Sfxbtt,  nthat  he  ahmiid 
ftand  the  Seriptaros  in  tlieir  depth  axni  tme  dignity  ;  that  Aif 
would  give  him  heavenly  fooil,  by  wUicL  ho  would  be  enahlf^li 
ne  wmom  and  to  eujoy  fiaOowahtp  with  God.    Bj  tlua  i 
oils  foofi,  wliich  wfts  represented  aa  having  the  power  to 
disciplei  immoveably  in  the  doctrmea  of  the  party,  wi« 
Ism  mmni  something  of  a  spiritual  kind — ^ibe  saane  iwitli  tli 
mmtamnttim  of  Bomewhat  later  aectariee.^    But  m  wild  M; 
irai  imagined  m  explanation  of  it~ihiit  the  beretii^  at  moitd 
dbeir  naeetings  recited  a  litany  to  evil  spirits;  tluit  th*5  <Jrtfl 
a|)p6arod  in  the  form  of  m  tt^iU  WWi ; '  that  the  iigjili 
tben  ^tbguished,  and  eaiA  atan  «m%rat!ed  lite  wmoan 
to  him — evea  if  >lie  were  his  jnothci  ,  In-  sistor,  or  a  G&asseai^ 
fum.  A  ebM  horn  of  sacli  interconrsa  wa^,  at  the  age  ^ 
days,  iMBit    f  iaertiH^^*^^        the  adhte 
to  l>o  admi^iQi^d  mider  the  uame  of  '^heavenly  fo<>«l;"  nsi 
such  wa0  liba  potency  of  thiB  "  diabolical   aacrameBt  that  ii^ 
one  Who  feeeived  it  beeMBo  itravmlity  bmmd  ta  Ifce  faera^ 
K^  ilif  rt,  on  ref'<  iviii^r  inft^nvjation  frrini  Arf  f^bt,  n  j^itireA" 
Orleans,  where  the  whole  party  of  the  Btietaries  w^ae  apprehenJdt 
and  Aisfast  appeared  as  a  witneM  af^inei  ihem.   Tbey  avemt 
their  doctrines,  and  oxpressod  an  assurance  that  tln\^:i*  wuieU 
prevail  thi-eughout  the  world.    They  protV^^s*^  to  entiiftaiaj 
immn  Ito  above  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  ChriBtiana — viewj 
taught  to  tlii'in  iuwAnlly  hy  Ood  mid  t!ie  Holy  Hpirit.  Tlicf 
spgkii  wit]i  Gont^mpt  of  the  doetriue  uf  the  Trinity^  and  oi  ti^j 

"  In  an  eaiUcr         Bi  Ay^stino  III  p,  192. 
wrote  h'm  booli;  ^Conwa  Ht^ndiLdiuii,'       ^  Admna  bajs  that  liio  iK-veI  ii^l  v  j 
ftgalust  the  43Dip]ojii]ent  of  ntdi  bj^Aaoi  Slit  m  m  negro,  amJ  t  hi  r.  ^ 

for  the  d«£6otitm  of  the  FrtidlliAilllic  iiiil  cf  Ik^l,  oiid  dnilj  inii>iai<4 
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and  the  earth  were  eternal  and  uncreated.  They  ap- 
have  also  maintained  that  the  sins  of  sensuality  were 
»le  to  punishment  and  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  reli- 
1  morality  were  superfluous  and  useless.* 
a  vain  attempt  to  reclaim  the  sectaries,  they  were  con- 
.  to  death.  Such  of  them  as  were  clerks  were  deposed 
re  stripped  of  their  robes.  While  the  trial  was  proceed- 
3en  Constance,  by  her  husband's  desire,  had  stood  on  the 
■  the  church  in  which  it  was  held,  in  order  that  her  pre- 
light  restrain  the  populace  from  rushing  in  and  tearing 
used  to  pieces.  Bent  on  proving  that  her  abhorrence  of 
prevailed  over  old  personal  attachment,  she  thrust  her 
to  one  of  her  confessor's  eyes  as  he  was  led  out  after  con- 
ion.  Two  of  the  party,  a  clerk  and  a  nun,  recanted ; 
1  remained  steadfast,  and  approached  the  place  of  execU' 
th  a  smiling  and  triumphant  air,  in  the  expectation  of 
mce  by  miracle.  One  historian  of  the  time  relates  that, 
he  flames  were  kindled  around  them,  yet  no  interposition 
lace,  they  cried  out  that  the  devil  had  deceived  them ; " 
^rding  to  another  account^  they  retained  their  exultant 
lour  to  the  last^  Some  dust,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
leavenly  food,"  was  thrown  into  the  flames  with  them.* 
dy  of  a  canon  named  Theodatus,  who  had  been  a  member 
sect  but  had  died  three  years  before,  was  taken  from  the 
md  cast  into  unconsecrated  ground.* 
025,  Gerard,  bishop  of  Arras  and  Cambray,  a  pupil  of 
i,y  discovered  in  the  former  city  some  sectaries  who  pro- 
to  have  received  their  opinions  from  an  Italian  named 
If."  The  bishop  placed  them  before  a  council,  and  drew 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  doctrines.  They  denied  the 
of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  resting  their  objections  to 
n  on  three  groimds — the  un worthiness  of  the  clergy ;  the 
at  the  sins  renounced  at  the  font  were  afterwards  actually  451 
tted;  and  the  idea  that  an  infant,  being  incapable  of 


.  Glab.  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  36 ; 
p.  Hard.  vi.  825.  These  au- 
do  not  altogether  ajjree.  Some 
rit  writers,  as  Basnagc,  have 
d  that,  since  the  Orleans  sec- 
Bparaged  the  sacraments,  they 
lavo  ix*en  wrong  in  any  other 
(See  Schrockh.  xxiii.  331.) 
♦-r  maintains  that  **  they  were 
cbnans,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
and  heayen-supported  martyrs 


to  the  pure  and  unadulterated  faith  of 
the  Gospel."  *  The  Vallenses  and  Albi- 
genst^s,'  quoted  by  Maitland,  Letter  to 
Mill,  12. 

"  Had.  Glab.  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  38. 

"  Ademar,  iii.  59. 

*  Anon.  ap.  Hard.  vi.  826. 

»  Ademar,  iii.  59. 

Y  Patrol,  cxlii.  1267. 

«  Synod.  Atrebut  ib.  1271. 

2  H  2 


^nB^mU  Dot  }^  liiaiiitiiil  hftibo  pgofeaaoTi  of-Ui^/r-^ 
inih  Aerngmg  lim  wm  of  ^enaacie^  ^ 


refiisng  boaoitr  to  tbe  tT^jife^ascn^  atid  limiting  it  to  ap>1la 
aiAityis  «loo&^   tTbgj  hM  that  cimicfaes  were  mit  mote 
An  olh0  Wl&^;  thai  tlie  dtsr  WA  merelf  a  lieif 
stoiie%wl  Hio  croea  was  Imt  like  other  wockdJ*  Tbey 
detiiMA  gfilPUfI  otrdiimtiaiiy  tbe  dktiocdoB  of  ordem  mi  mk 
ill       Bdutiy/ tlie  iw  or  ilM^ 
and  the  practice  of  burritig  in  CQtisecrated  gMcm^^  nhich  tlif 
asserted  that  the  clej^  eocoufmg^d  for  the  nfce  of  feca  6 
Wttld  nen  also  that  they  daDie^l  the  re^orredjon  of  (he  \>M 
In  answer  to  the  bi^bop^  they  professei  that  their  opinioiw  mm. 
acriptiirali  that  their  Uvs  hoond  them  to  forsake  tbeaiali 
tH  alslaim  temm  Hesbiy  Iwta  to  earn  their  mfimteimiioa 
vorfc  of  tibeb  liBiid^  to  show  kmdne6&  to  thoae  who  oppul 
tbeQL   If  ikef  ofaaerred  thasa  nJe^  they  had  no  uaed  olf 
tkm  ;  if  thif  aiqiMal  the         kfW  Odoid  luit  plii; 


Gasard  cauSmM  tt»  tifiniiMia  of  the  patty  at  kBgt^ 
^     vtth  arguments  agrooaMa  to  4e  theoltigy  of  the  agt3 ;  &d4  il- 
fbang^^  va  my  wmSs^  «t  tiba  miraeakiiia  atcmefi  which  b 
addi^^^  lm' inMl'lic^^  ak^  raeeUent 

He  blamed  tli^/oi  t  s]"-<ual!y  for  lioldiog  an  opiuiuu  of  thw 
PMPfifa  which  waa  inconaisle&t  wilh  the  do^xina  Lif  dirine  gmif 
Iti^  m^taiim,  lAd  apinor  to  iai^  horn  mm  ^  mmple  mmi  mt 
of  f^^liicution,  wt  ro  coQTiiiced — nlber,  it  would  seem,  If 
the  ti^op'^  l^ndd  than  by  hia  aoQiidar  i^aaona.  TSmf  fso^ 
tisied  ihemaelTes  before  hhii»  and  eaqmmad  a  fear  timl^  muce 
fh^h^v!  utl^vT^  Into  error,  their  fdn  wasl>eytiml  forgiveiie^?^'' 
Bqft  he  eomlbrted  them  with  hopefid  a^nranc^  and^  on  tk^ 
■jgnhig  a  ptttfefiiaoii  ^ftAgtdtif^^ff$sNWBA  Am  iitto  liia  ooo* 
munioD  of  the  chraA** 

Heresy  of  a  Mumciiaean  character  was  uho  tnught  at  Taulouse, 
where  the  professors  of  it  who  were  detected  were  put  to  deaHl* 
452  although  their  opinions!  i  OTitinued  to  spread  in  the  distrid: 
and  in  1044  HeriGert,  iUi  bbi.^hop  ol  3[ilaD,  when  on  a  visitatio 

-  BjutA.  Abi^Lat.  Putrcd.  erlii.  1272.        ■  S(»lii6cb^,  xxIiL  3^4.  ««aq. : 
^  Ik  r>%.  -  IKim.        41.  ^ 

^  lb.  urn.         ^  lb.  im,  ism,     j  Patwi.  cxIiL  1272. 
f  lb.  3201.  im.  imi,  ^  Kf.  00a  issa^a 

»  lb.  risr..        uju^,  1:400.  ^  P^bqL  tottii  i:^n*-io  ;  liahu.  l: 

^    In  atiiia  domus  Dumiiii/'    lb,  il.  Patrol.  o«iu.  Xiii»i 
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province,  discoyered  a  sect  at  Monteforte,  near  Turin.^ 
ief  teacher  of  this  sect  was  named  Gerard ;  it  was  patron- 
the  countess  of  Monteforte,  and  among  its  members  were 
>f  the  clergy.  When  questioned  as  to  his  belief,  Gerard 
thodox  answers ;  but  on  further  inquiry  it  proved  that 
nswers  were  evasive.    The  sectaries  held  that  by  the  Son 

was  meant  the  human  soul,  beloved  by  God  and  bom  of 
5cripture ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  understanding  of 
things ;  *i  that  they  might  be  bound  and  loosed  by  persons 
ire  authorised  for  the  work,  but  that  these  were  not  the 
of  the  church.  They  said  that  they  had  a  high  priest 
it  from  the  pontiflF  of  Bome — a  high  priest  who  was  not 
d,  besides  whom  there  was  no  other  high  priest  and  no 
ent;'  that  he  daily  visited  their  brethren  who. were 
ed  throughout  the  world,  and  that,  when  God  bestowed 
I  them,  they  received  forgiveness  of  all  sin.*  They  had  a 
ir  hierarchy  of  their  own;  they  lived  rigidly,  ate  no 
asted  often,  kept  up  unceasing  prayer  by  alternate  turns, 
served  a  community  of  goods.  They  inculcated  the  duty 
jinity,  living  with  their  wives  as  mothers  or  sisters^ 
jlieved  that,  if  all  mankind  would  be  content  to  live  in 
spiritual  union,  the  race  would  be  propagated  after  the 
r  of  bees.*  They  considered  it  desirable  to  suflfer  in 
le  in  order  to  avert  sufferings  in  the  life  to  come ;  hence 

usual  that  those  among  them  who  had  escaped  out- 
)ersecution  should  be  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  their 

members  of  the  sect  were  seized  and  were  removed  to 
Attempts  were  made  to  reclaim  them,  but  without 
and  the  magistrates,  on  learning  that  they  had  endea- 
to  gain  converts  among  the  country  people,  ordered 
although  without  the  archbishop's  consent,  to  be  car- 
)  a  place  outside  the  city,  where  they  were  required,  453 

«?!.  n.  i.  412-3.  The  account  of  priest  was  meant.  Baur  (IVIanich.  Ro- 
:  IB  taken  from  Landulf,  ii.  27  ligions-syBtem,  304)  refers  the  descrip- 
iii.);  that  f^ven by  Radulf  the  tion  to  Christ  in  the  form  of  the  sun, 
ider  an  earlier  date  (iv.  2),  is  circling  round  the  earth,  according  to 
?d  by  Neander  to  be  fabulous,    the  Manichaoan  doctrine  ("Alius  .in  coelo 

circuniicjns  radiis  suis  etiam  de  cloticis 
nder  thinks  that  with  those  membra  dei  vciitri  colligit."  Aug.  c. 
the  literal  doctrine  of  the  (JfKl-  Fauat.  xx.  10)  :  Gieseler.  (II.  i.  413), 
y  also  have  been  held.  vi.  360.  and  C.  Bclimidt  (ii.  14G),  i^)  the  Huly 
n  est  alius  pontifex,  nec  mys-    Ghost,  which  seems  to  agre<;  Ixjst  with 

the  last  words  in  the  text,  and  with 
n  (i.  45)  supposes  that  a  human    *•  mysteriiun.*'  *  llahn,  i.  44. 


ihlkl 


Oil  of  burning, .  to  bow  to  the  eixiaa,  and  to  pmfm 
^Sftlltolte  ftililu  iJmost  all  t^mc^i  tli0^  coyered  tlidr 
vitli  tlioir  hBni%  ud  n^ifid  ioto  Ibe  fixe  vliMi  m 

for  them. 

It  i»  gecemlly  aasumed  by  modem  writeri^  cvn  grimod^wli 
it  is  iinf  KK^ihlo  to  dii^roYer,  that  the  statement  of  HeriUrt**  fiw-| 
dam  Irom  any  sliare  m  the  fate  of  these  ujifortuuate  fkaaiksi 
mntim  But  h;  unother  quartar,  ftt  Iacit»  ft  wme^  ^ 
a  bishop  in  behidf  of  Chiislaaii  imndple  and  fanm^tnitT  n«  tr^tlil 
treatmeat  reli^ona  eifor.  Waio^  fafduyp  of  JLiege,  who  del  J 
in  1048^  iweiTed  &  letter  frim  Bogier^  bishop  of  Cfb&bo 
Mame,  reporting  appearance  of  soma  hcrotice  who  \ 
tlie  doetriBes  of  Manee,  and  opposed  Mm  to  lie  the  HdjGhAf 
Amtmg  other  things,  Boger  states  that  even  the  most  i 
eeAed  ^wom,  whm  pemrtad  to  thk  we^  hacram  moro 
in  their  d])Mmiri&  thaa  tibe  uetost  iMmed  clerks  ;  and  he  i 
how  lie  should  d^  with  them,  Wa/v*  uWs  ]ihn  in  rtplj%tlil] 
imsihle  mmmrm  aio  inoonaataDt  with  our  Liord^s  i 
the  taies;  thai  bishops  do  not  tlidir  oidmatiOQ  iHil 
fiword ;  that  tlieir  power  is  not  that  of  killing  but  uf 

Til  that  tbqr  pygjllte  ixmtent  tbaioaelYeB  with  e^  ii  ii- 
from  spreading  the  infection.    Uia  imt«t  wh<>  has  prescrv^'i  ^  I 
oorreB|»ondence  enforces  thda  ndivioe  bf  thd  autlioritj  of  S^ 

have  5;trongIy  roprobati^fl  tlie  piinishmeill lif  lOttlfr  Kotani li* | 
were  put  to  death  at  Groslar  in  1052,^ 
^  ori^  ijf  lie  iiel»^nrhid!t  m  Amt  period  if 

peared  in  so  many  qimrters  is  matter  of  doubt  and  coaitioTOW'. 
TIic^  heretical  paiiies  north  of  the  Alps  profeaaed  far  the  i 
part  to  have  r(  neiYod  their  opinions  immediately  froni  Wifi 
but  it  i^  ai^kcd  wlu  thcr  they  had  been  iniroduoed 
ooimtry  by  Paulieiao  rei'ugeos,  the  oflspring  of  the 
whfV  in  i)C}9i  had  beeil  tmnsportcd  by  John  TwimiMm ' 
Araieniti  to  ThrfKM\  and  established  as  guards  of  fho  wcsttro 
frontiers  of  bis  empire,  with  periiiissiou  to  retain  their  religioiii* 
—or  whether  thef  H&re  dented  from  Mftniehaeans  who,  notwitt* 
iilBA^^^^g  &e  t^^n^  mmmm  M  Leo  the  ^mi 


Is  If,  -^^v  HfrTii.  r  iitn  AD,  1062.  Fod 
the  hiaU>ry  nf  the  iDCiCfiBed  setmlf  ^f 


•  Beer  ^Ibtai,  V*  29t ;  .AatK  fte*  | 
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OT  the  8apprefl8ioiit>f  the  sect,  had  continued  to  lurk  in 
The  avowal  of  the  party  at  Monteforte,  that  they  did 
ow  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  had  come/  which 
en  cited  in  behalf  of  the  connexion  with  Faulicianism, 
J  rather  to  favour  the  opposite  view,  inasmuch  as  it 
seem  to  imply  not  only  a  foreign  origin  (which  was 
n  to  both  Manichseans  and  Paulicians),  but  an  establish- 
)f  their  doctrines  in  Italy  long  before  the  then  recent 
t  which  Paulicianism  had  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
rer  the  sectaries  of  Monteforte  differed  from  the  Paulicians 
rejection  of  flesh  and  of  marriage,  in  the  system  of  their 
hy,  in  maintaining  the  distinction  between  elect  and 
3 ;  and  the  western  sects  in  general  paid  honour  to  Manes, 
bS  the  Paulicians  anathematised  him.  The  indistinctness 
hich  the  Manichsean  tenets  appear  in  some  of  the  cases 
sn  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  obscure  followers 
nes,  lurking  in  corners  for  centuries,  were  kept  together 
by  external  observances  than  by  any  accurate  knowledge 
system  which  they  professed ;  while  something  must  also 
owed  for  the  defectiveness  of  the  notices  which  have 
d  us.  It  seems,  therefore,  possible  that  the  new  heretics 
lave  derived  their  opinions  from  the  Manichfeans;  and, 
ing  to  the  advocates  of  this  view,  it  was  not  until  the  east 
3en  brought  into  communication  with  the  west  by  the 
es  that  the  western  sectaries  learnt  to  trace  a  likeness 
?ii  themselves  and  the  Paulicians,  which,  by  means  of 
us  inventions,  was  then  referred  to  a  supposed  connexion 
•lier  times.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  proof 
J  supposition  that  the  Manichsean  sect  had  continued  to 
n  Italy — the  only  evidence  of  its  existence  after  the  time 
egory  tlio  Great  being  apparently  the  mention  of  some 
»  who  are  styled  Arians,  but  may  have  been  Manichseans, 
ua  in  the  tenth  century." 


jheim  (ii.  391),  Gibbon  (iv.  283), 
h  (xxiii.  334,  345),  and  Dr. 
rl  (*  Farts  and  Documents  relat- 
:he  Albipeiises  and  Waldcnses,' 
832,  s'.'ct.  iv.),  advocate  the 
}f  a  connexion  with  the  Pau- 
Oiesc-h  r  tiikes  tlie  opposite  side 
Or>).  Others  yuj;«^fst  the  Pria- 
:a  or  the  Kuchites  (ib. ;  Neaud. 

S€-e  C.  Schmidt,  i.  18. 
dulf,  ii.  28,  p.  66. 
Maitland  says  (p.  89)  that  he 


can  find  no  Manichflcans  in  Europe  for 
more  than  400  years  before  the  affair  at 
Orleans.  The  only  evidence  which  Gie- 
selcr  produces  is  the  continued  denun- 
ciation of  Manichfeans  in  the  commis- 
sion given  to  bishops.  But  it  is  clear 
that  tliis  was  merely  a  form  retained 
after  the  cause  of  it  ha<l  i)assed  away 
(see  above,  j).  10(>,  note  • )  ;  and,  more- 
over, it  describes  the  Manichccans  not  as 
Italians,  but  as  Africans.  The  mention 
of  the  Paduan  heretics  is  taken  from 


1^^^  472  HiHEsiES  m  tee  east*  tai 

In  the  east  ako  ikB  begiQiuiig  of  Hiq  Q]0nrQis&  eatLtuij  « 
mfiilped  hfihB  me  w     flie  iiiimaMd  wti^    iif  tnme  liea«fi^ 

sects— aa  tin?  Atljin^^jxriTii,  flie  Children  of  the  Sun,  and  tli* 
Sufihites ;  but  their  indaence  was  80  limited  tb&t  it  is  Tmaea^ 
flaiy  hm  to  giro  mj  pirtieiilar  adooiiiit  of  tliim^  ^ 


Chap.  VIII. 
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CHAPTEB  VIIL  456 


THE  BRITISH  CHURCHES  -  MISSIONS  OF  THE  TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH 

CENTURIES. 

I.  The  most  remarkable  subject  in  the  religious  history  of  Eng- 
land between  the  death  of  Alfred  and  the  Norman  conquest  is 
the  struggle  between  the  monks  and  the  secular  clergy.  The 
distaste  for  monachism  which  had  grown  up  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.'  The  long- 
continued  invasions  of  the  Danes  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  system,  not  only  by  laying  waste  a  multitude  of  religious 
houses  and  butchering  or  dispersing  their  inmates,  but  by  com- 
pelling men  to  study  almost  exclusively  the  arts  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  self-defence.**  Thus  the  monastic  life  became  extinct 
in  England ;  and  when  Alfred  attempted  to  revive  it  by  found- 
ing a  monastery  for  men  at  Athelney  and  one  for  women  at 
Shaftesbury,  it  was  found  that,  although  Shaftesbury  prospered 
under  the  government  of  one  of  th^  king's  own  daughters,  no 
Englishman  of  noble  or  free  birth  could  be  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  monastic  profession ;  so  that  Alfred  was  obliged  to  stock  his 
establishment  at  Athelney  with  monks  and  children  from  abroad.® 
In  some  of  the  rehgious  houses  which  had  suffered  from  the 
Danish  ravages,  a  new  class  of  inmates  established  themselves. 
Perhaps  (as  has  been  suggested)  many  of  them  were  persons 
who  had  belonged  to  those  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  which 
were  not  bound  to  celibacy.  Such  persons  may,  in  the  scarcity 
of  other  clerks,  have  been  raised  by  bishops  to  the  higher 
degrees  without  being  required  to  forsake  their  wives  ;  and  the 
practice  thus  begun  may  have  been  extended  to  a  general 
neglect  of  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  ministers  of  the  church.** 
From  this  and  other  causes  it  came  to  pass  that  the  monasteries 
were  occupied  by  a  married  clergy,  among  whom,  without  too 
literally  understanding  the  gross  accusations  of  their  enemies, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  there  was  much  of  irregularity 
and  of  worldly-mindedness.®    The  monastic  life,  properly  so 


•  P.  221.        Lingard,  A.  8.  C.  ii.  259.      «  Afiser,  in  Mon.  Hiflt.  Brit.  493-5. 
*  Lingard,  A.  8.  C.  ii.  252-4.  •  See  Kemblc,  ii.  454-7. 


DtJKSTAH. 


(^ed|  waa  no  logger  foUowed ;  the  Englislimeii  who  wbd 
Id«d  meli  a  life  eS^kxst  iriftdtev  to  I^ely  ItetmitageB  or  t 

themselves  tn  fon^ign  moiiasterios,  amao^  liiiklL  tbat  of  I 
m  tha  Loire — lately  reformed  by  Odo  frf  Climy,  after  h 
IdlA  into  B3k  utter  decay  cf  difldplioe'— was  the  moel  Ati 
Tt}EOTkJ  Snrli  wn8  tike  ^to  of  liilqp  «fceit  Duortaa  ^ 
on  iiis  career  of  reform* 

BmigtAD  waa  bofti  about  (ihe  yeard26^  df  moble  pareuli 
the  neighl.)nnrhiH>fl  of  Glastonbury— a  pbro  which  enjo; 
peculiar  veneration,  not  only  on  account  of  the  legends 
made  it  the  some  of  tha  first  preaching  of  Ofaiiitiafil^  in  £ 
hy  Ji»-''|sli  of  Ariniathea,^^  hut  from  lator  ar^^qopiatiom 
iiiuie  ol  iSt,  i 'a trick  was  fabulously  connected  \vith  Glastonl 
it  was  eYm  eaid  to  be  bia  bnrymg^idaoe;^  and  it  was  muc 
^netited  fay  IriBh,  some  of  whom  lived  there  in  the  prad 
rtrict  doTOtion,  although  not  bound  by  any  monastic  rule 
drew  a  lai^e  nomber  of  pupils  from  the  sozmmidiDg  coi 
Under  th^  masters  Dunstan  became  a  profime&t  in  lea 
of  the  time,  and  acquired  extraordinary  aocotnplishmei] 
ealHgrapliy,  paintin;:',  eculpturej  music,  mechanics,  and  tlr 
of  wqarking  in  meta^  bq  that  hia  akill  and  ingenuity  hmtg 
Mm  the  charge  of  magia!^  His  earlier  hMnry  alxitindliil  1 
of  rigid  asceticism,  in  tales  of  strange  miracles,  of  encounters 
devils,  and  of  fierce  mental  conflicts.*  Having  been  intro( 
at  the  court  of  king  Edmund,  he  received  from  the  kinj 
church  of  Glastonbury,  with  a  grant  of  new  privileges ;  ai 
erected  a  magnificent  abbey,  which  he  filled  with  Bened 
monks — the  first  of  their  kind  who  had  been  seen  in  Englai 
two  hundred  years.™  Dunstan  acquired  high  oflSce  and  p 
ful  influence  in  the  state.    We  are  familiar  from  childhood 


'  A.D.  930.  Mabill.  Annal.  iii.  400-1. 

8  Vita  Odonis,  ap.  MabiU.  Acta  SS. 
Ben.  vii.  291 ;  Vita  Abbonis,  ib.  viii. 
36 ;  Gerv.  Dorob.  ap.  Twysdcn,  1645 ; 
Ling:ard,  A.  S.  C.  ii.  262. 

»»  W.  Malme«b.  de  Antiq.  Glaston. 
Ecclesiae,  Patrol,  clxxix.  1683.  See 
Collier,  i.  15,  scqq.  Glastonbury  was 
the  only  British  foundation  which  had 
retained  its  sanctity  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  Palgrave,  *  Anglo-Sax.  Com- 
monwealth,' i.  152. 

»  Will.  Malmesb.  1.  c,  1688;  Gesta 
Regum,  22.  See  Villanueva's  edition  of 
St.  Patrick,  294-7,  and  the  notes. 

k  Osbern,  ap.  Wharton,  ii.  pp.  92-5. 


Sec  for  Dunstan,  the  Acta  SS 
19. 

•  Osbcm,  96,  seqq.  The  most 
of  his  victories  over  the  devil,  all 
placed  by  local  tradition  at  th( 
episcopal  residence  of  Mayficld, 
"St.  Dunstan's  anvil,  hamme 
tongs"  are  still  exhibited  (M 
Handbook  for  Kent  and  Sussex, 
p.  231)  belongs  to  the  time  when 
a  monk  of  Glastonbury.  Osbeni 

»  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  143. 
(100)  has  misled  some  writers  in 
posing  that  they  were  the  first  w 
ever  appeared  in  England.  See 
ton,  ii.  91-2 ;  Kemble,  ii.  451-2. 
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(Fsion  of  the  story  of  his  contest  ^th  Edwy  ''the  All-fair  " 

)ii  the  coronation-day  he  forcibly  dragged  the 

om  the  society  of  Ethelgiva,  and  compelled 

rejoin  the  boisterous  festivity  of  his  nobles;"  the  expnl-  458 

the  monks  by  Edwy  from  Glastonbary  and  Abingdon,  the 

onasteries  which  then  belonged  to  them ;  the  exile  of 

1,  and  his  triumphant  return  as  a  partisan  of  the  king^s 

Edgar,  who  forced  Edwy  to  a  partition  of  the  kingdom, 
n  after  became  sovereign  of  the  whole.  Under  Edgar, 
1  enjoyed  an  unlimited  power.  In  958  he  obtained  the 
ick  of  Worcester,  to  which  in  the  following  year  that  of 

was  added ;  and  in  960  he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy 
erbury,  as  successor  of  his  friend  and  supporter  Oda?  He 
1  the  pall  at  Borne  from  John  XIL,'^  and,  with  the  appio- 
)f  the  pope  and  of  the  king,  he  began  a  reform  of  the 
Edgar,  whose  co-operation  was  exacted  as  a  part  of  the 
5  incurred  by  his  having  carried  off  a  novice  or  pupil  from 
luery  of  ^iltouy'i  is  said  to  have  inveighed  at  a  council  in 
3rest  terms  against  the  corruptions  of  the  seculars.**  The 

Worcester  and  Winchester  were  filled  with  two  of  the 
bop's  most  zealous  partisans — Oswald,  a  nephew  of  the 
mate,"  and  Ethelwold,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  who  was  styled 
ither  of  monks,"  and  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 

Seculars  were  ejected  wherever  it  was  possible  ;  all  pre- 
t  was  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  regulars ;  monks  were 


to  the  controvorey  respecting 
i*8  chara<.*ter  und  poaitioii,  I 
itfmt  myself  with  wiyin*^  tliat 
e  language  which  Dr.  Lingard 
ii.  274-5,  445-7)  quotes  from 
writers,  bh  proving  that  slie 
queen  but  a  woman  of  loose 
II,  \A  nothing  mr>re  ttian  such 
ould  liave  appli(xl  to  any  wo- 
we  marriage  was  a  breach  of 
yapint  prohibitions  then  estab- 
lit  Dr.  Lingard  must  have  very 
>wn  (eeo  Tlieiner,  i.  541-2). 
also  much  disingenuousncns  in 
ard's  account  of  the  laU'r  story 
}.  Sec  Turner,  Hist.  Anglos. 
I-appenb.  ii.  132  ;  Milman,  iii. 
cltarnrss  and  fainiCiis  <>f  Mr. 
M.  A.  i.  510 ;  Sujjpl.  Notes, 
ient  a  striking  contrast  to  tlic 
;  hiHtoriflU  H  artitici-s.  ly  tl»r 
mtal  Notes,  Mr.  Uallani  couies 
an  before  to  the  common  story, 
nes,  who  here  takes  an  unex- 
16,  is  fiavourable  to  Odo,  on  the 


strength  of  his  scanty  remains  (Patrol, 
cxxxiii.),  and  even  palliates  the  ham- 
stringing of  the  queen  !  182-7.  i  Dean 
Hook's  belief  (i.  380),  that  Odo  was 
dead  when  this  took  place,  seems  open 
to  question. 

*  W.  Malmesb.  GestaPontif.  (Patrol, 
clxxix.  1453);  Linganl,  A.  S.  C.  ii. 
281-2. 

p  Joh.  XII.  Ep.  9  (Patrol,  cxxxiii.; ; 
Briilfert.  Vita  Dunst.  27-8  ;ib.  cxxxix.). 
<»  Oabem,  111. 

'  The  spfK-ch  ascribeil  to  him  (which 
may  be  found  in  Aelred,  ap.  Twysdeu, 
3GU,  or  in  Wilkins,  i.  216)  is  prohably  a 
later  invention.  See  Lingard,  A.  S.  C. 
ii.  288. 

•  See  his  Life  in  the  Acta  SS.,  Feb. 
20. 

•Saxon  Chron.  a.  i>.  981;  Flor. 
Wigorn.  i.  139 ;  Hist.  Abingdon,  ixi. 
Stt'veuson  (Chron.  and  3Iem.  of  G.  B.), 
i.  .350.  Ethelwold.  like  Dunstun,  was 
famous  for  his  mechanical  skill,  and  was 
expert  in  bell-fo«nding. 


^6 


brought  from  Fleiuy  and  other  foreign  monacfteriea,  to  fill 
places  of  tlie  ewpsSkA  dcfgf t  Bud  to  B&rm  m  esam^es  to 
459  Engliat  of  the  tnie  monastic  life.""  The  canona  of  Winobfi^ 
are  described  by  Ethelwold*ft  biographer  as  siiiik  in  luxmj  i 
liceut JuiisneHg ;  thef  rafiued  to  pevfinm  Ihe  dfffimi  c»f  tbe  ditii 
and  it  in  givid  that,  not  oootent  witk  nuurfiiig,  thej  mda^ 
themselTes  in  the  lihorty  of  diaugiBg  tbeb-  wives  at  pie 
The  tnehq;^  axmed  with  a  special  authority  from  the 
Xm.,  summoned  them  to  appear  before  himself  and  a 
monaT  from  the  king,  Throwbg  down  on  the  floor  a  muafi 
monaatio  isowlsi  he  required  tha  clergy  either  to  jiut  on  tiim 
to  pitttMrpl^enmiitili  Tb^  only  complied^  Mid  thar^i^ 
d^milffled  'with  peniioiid  teem,  the  property  rf  the  cbamk"* « 
rcforniation  c>f  ^Voreester  was  t^ire<*ted  hy  nieftiia  of  another  Im 
Oswald^  with  a  campany  of  monk^  estabUalied  in  the  ci^^ 
Tice  wUdh  TtTafled  Om^  of  &6  eaifliedmi  The  people  flc 
tho  nr  vv  t'onn  rs;  tuid  the  I'smoiis  of  the  cathedniK  finding  the 
selves  deeertedi  were  reduced  to  acqdesce  la  the  Indie 
mmmm^^  Jn  o&er  paite  of  Ids  iKoeeae,  howcivBrp  <km 
pizged  the  nionagteries  by  a  forcible  expnldon  of  the  nmir 
L  and  estabiished  mopb  ia  ih^  Dimng  ib^  m 

rocovered  from  the  s<?cu]ar  elerfry.  The  monks  vvero  proven 
by  a  rule  modified  from  that  of  iSt  Benedict^  and  ehiefl^y  deri' 
from  Floury.' 

Under  the  next  kinpj,  Edward  th^  l^Lirtyr,  a  reaction  appea 
u  975-8  ^  ^  threatened.    Some  noblemen  expelled  the 
gnlars  from  mouast43ries  sitnattxl  on  their  landfi^  I 
rdnstated  the  seculars  with  their  wives  and  rlnldrou  *  Conn 
were  held  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter.    At  Wi 


"  Hist.  Abin^d.  ii.  259 ;  Theiner,  i. 
549.  Fleury  also  contribated  to  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  England. 
See  the  Jjile  of  Abbo,  who  was  invited 
by  Oswald,  and  taught  at  Ramsey,  cx;. 
4-6  (Patrol,  cxxxix.  390-3.)  Cardinal 
Pitra  says  that  Abbo  "  n'eut  besoin  que 
de  trois  ans  pour  creer  en  Angleterre 
des  dcoles  de  mathematiciens  qui,  cin- 
quante  ans  apres  lui,  le  disputaiont  aux 
plus  florissantes  de  la  France,  et  Tcra- 
portaient  sur  celle  dos  Arabcs  h  Cor- 
doue."  (Etudes  sur  Ics  Act<.'S  des  8S., 
xciii.).  But  for  this  no  reference  is 
glTen. 


*  Vita  Ethelw.  ap.  Mabill.  Acta 

Ben.  vii.  602. 
"  lb.  603 ;  Job.  XIII.  ad  Edgar. 

Hard.  vi.  640;  Lingard,  A.  8.  ( 
291 ;  Kemble,  ii.  461.  The  old  bi( 
pher  says  that  some  of  the  secalan 
tempted  to  poison  Ethel  wold,  but 
he  escaped  by  exerting  his  faith  ii 
promise,  Mark  xvi.  18.  Mabill  1 
Hist.  Abingd.  ii.  261. 

*  P^.admer.  ap.  WTiarton,  ii.  202. 
>•  Vita,  7. 

«  Hist.  Abingd.  i.  121,  344  :  tinf 
A.  S.  C.  ii.  299.  * 
■  Flor.  Wigom,  a.d.  975. 
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which  uttered  words  forbidding  the  proposed  change.*  At 
Calne,  where  the  cause  of  the  seculars  was  eloquently  pleaded 
by  a  Scotch  or  Irish  bishop  named  Beomhelm,  Dunstan  solemnly 
told  the  assembly  that  he  committed  the  cause  of  his  church  to 
God — on  which,  it  is  said,  the  floor  of  the  hall  in  which  the 
council  was  assembled  immediately  gave  way ;  some  were  killed 
and  many  were  severely  hurt ;  while  the  archbishop  and  the 
friends  who  surrounded  him  were  saved  by  the  firmness  of  the 
beam  over  which  they  stood.®  The  story  of  the  speaking  crucifix  460 
appears  to  be  a  fiction ;  ^  the  other  may  be  explained  without 
the  supposition  either  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  behalf  of 
Dunstan,  or  ttat  he  deliberately  contrived  a  fraud  which  in- 
volved the  death  or  bodily  injury  of  his  opponents.®  The  regular 
clergy  got  the  victory  for  the  time,  but  it  was  very  imperfectly 
carried  out.  With  the  exception  of  Worcester  and  Winchester, 
no  cathedrals  were  reformed.  Dunstan,  although  he  lived  to 
988,'  made  no  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  Canterbury — 
whether  it  were  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture  on  such  a  work, 
or  that  reform  appeared  less  nec^sary  there  than  elsewhere;^ 
and  his  coadjutor  Oswald,  on  being  translated  to  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  York,  held  that  see  for  twenty  years  (972-992) 
without  disturbing  the  seculars  of  his  province.**    The  renewal 

^  Oabem,  112 ;  Wilkins^i.  261.   Sou-  near  Borne,  in  1855,  and  which  is  oom- 

tboy  refers  this  to  yentriloqiiism,  Yin-  memorated  by  a  Indicrouspainting  on  a 

dicisa,  258.  wall  of  the  monastery.   That  the  sink- 

°  Osbern,  112 ;  Ghron.  Sax.  a.d.  978.  ing  of  the  floor  is  said  to  have  taken 

Some  writers  say  that  Dunstan  alone  place  immediately  after  Dunstan  had 

escaped.  See  the  quotations  in  Turner's  appealed  to  heayen  (a  circumstance 

Appendix.  on  whidi  Turner  and  Southey  much 

<^  Soames,  202-3.  rely)  may  possibly  be  an  exaggeration 

•  Fuller  (i.  106),  Southey  (Vindicite,  of  a  very  familiar  sort ;  and,  if  so,  the 

254),  and  Dean  Milman  (iii.  20),  point  suspicion  of  contrivance    is  greatly 

t()  the  archbishop's  known  skill  in  me-  weakened.   Dr.  Lingard,  with  needless 

cliauical    contrivances  as  saspicious.  unfairness,  gives  a  turn  to  the  story  by 

Mr.  Turner  condemns  him  (Hist.  Ang.  representing  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  stat- 

Sax.  ii.  273-4,  and  Append,  to  B.  vi.  c.  ing  that  Dwistan  escaped  by  catching  at 

7),  but  "Mi.  Soames  is  disposed  to  acquit  a  beam.   This  is,  indeed,  countenanced 

him  (205).    Sir  J.  MacJkintosh  argues  by  the  version  which  Dr.  Lingard  quotes 

that  a  contrivance  was  very  improbable  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  — "  trabe 

(i.  55).  Dr.  Lapponberg  points  out  that,  quadam  apprekeMa  **  (A.  S.  0.  ii.  302) ; 

according  to  Florence  and  the  Saxon  but,  as  appears  from  more  accurate 

Clironicle,  the  sufferers  were  not  the  se-  translations,  the  Chronicler  reaUy  says 

cular  clergy  (tlie  objects  of  Dunstan's  that  the  archbishop  stood,  gupported  him- 

enmity),  but  the  nobles  of  the  realm  (i.  or  was  stayed  on  a  beam.  For  this, 

415)  ;  and  parallels  have  been  produced  see  Gibson  in  Turner,  ii.  281-2  ;  Steven- 

— as  that  of  a  diet  at  Erfurt,  in  1184  son,  n.  on  Sax.  Chron.  73 ;  Thorpe's 

(Aimal.  I*egav.  ap.  Pertz,  xvi.  265 ;  Al-  transl.  p.  99 ;  and  on  the  general  ques- 

bert.  Stad.  ib.  560 ;  Arnold.  Lubec.  iv.  tion,  CoUier,  i.  469 ;  Palgrave,  Hist. 

14),  and  an  English  assize  in  the  last  Anglos.  280 :  Martineau,  195. 

century  (Churton,  250) ;  to  which  may  '  Pagi,  xvi.  290. 

be  added  one  which  occurred  on  a  visit  *  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  ii.  289. 

of  Pius  IX.  to  the  church  of  St.  Agnes,  »»  Ib.  290.   See  Raine,  i.  124. 
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of  tliafiwittb  imTaaioiis  di?eiiad  Use  gmsrsll  attention  frooi 
mUtlenL   Ostiterbiiry  was  t^ASifetred  to  llioit£»  hf  wtAAMmf 

Ael&iCp  in  10(Kl:v  Init  tlji:-  otlu^r  ratlin  Jmk  remained  in  [loai^ 
aon  of  ik&  jaeiUara  until  the  ei^  ol'  the  Anglo-Saxoa  penc^ 
timmghcml  flie  kingdom  the  tritmiph  of  tbs  one  cvr  df  llis 
party  <.liij»einlo(l  on  tltr-ir  stn:niilli  in  each  lorality.*   At  fliij  € 
eii  of  Jblaiiham,  in  1009j  it  wa&  laid  dawn  that  all  omrriage 
61  ol^^  10  ii!]|m}per;  bnt  tlie  emmeil  wmms  to  ham 
«iateiiU'il  iti^olf  mth  attrrnjttiri*]:  to  iKujijjro^iS  the  prresitor 
ubich  had  ariseii  from  such  prohibitions — that  cLerki  took 
flisii  mm  wife  ai  ft  time,  or  diaoarded       for  wiotiier«" 
secnlar  clor^'^y  of  F>ti^H;i!i(!  eontmiiid  id  mmry^  mad  Ibar* 
was  regiUil^.  t]  as  logitimate.'^ 


XL  In  conimon  with  othar  western  countxie^  Ireland 
mrmif  bcm  iJm  inm^  of  the  ^<Mhmm,^  tttid  in  retdBttneeMr 
tiieee  eoeuuee  the  clorjfjfy  fmii^  utly  tt(ok  to  arms,^ 

the  difiSQipii  of  the  native  chieiBj  the  Dmm  Blade 
eettlemenle  in  Inland ;  their  fs&aem  Here  estaHidied  at  Dob> 
liflj  liiiufrif^lr.  aorl  Waterfnnl — thela^t.  of  these;  a  town  iiltogi^tiier 
oC  their  own  foundation/'  Yariouti  trilxs  of  Northmen  oonti^idi^ 
^  iiS^'flfe  possesion  of  Dublin.  But  ihs  powaat  of  ihiB  rtrKOgoi 
was  weakened  by  their  internal  fouds,  and  was  at  lenglh  iire- 
mvcmbly  broken  at  the  great  battle  of  Oloutarf,  fought  on  Gooi 
Friday  1014,  where  Brian  Bom,  king  of  all  Ireland,  foil  at  tie 
«kge  of  eighty*eight  in  leading  on  his  oonntrymen  to  vietosy/ 
I>nblin^  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  however^  etill  remained  ia 
possession  of  the  Daues. 

The  Banea  (or  Ostmm)  of  Dublin  were  gradaallj  conTertedto 
Chriatianitj*    They  would  not,  however,  receive  biBbops  fi«Di 
Afjnjit     the  Irishj  but  sought  consecration  for  their  paeloii 
1040.         ^  £bagU<ii^  i^hiugiv       ^^^^  their,  own  taot 
hid  imxm  elaaely  tibmiitatd&f  Afil  It  was  by  mmm  of  tUi 

t  WHMni,  ].  283;  1^  Olmni.  A.Tk  tn<*ter  of  Ihm^ttiTi,  ^^i^  Ijmiaibmt 
903;  Tiingnrd,  H  m  :  Tlioni,  np.  iKJ-T :  Kimble,  I 419,459,460,  ffl 
!]Np3rfld.  17H1.    AftiT  till-  ii]i\=ifti»ort'  of    labour;-  t«r  rt  vkt^  Irnnjiiit^  dtjwrvp  to  li 


J  "Wltli  Art:  1 1  b  I  ^  I  ]  1 1  p  Alp  hti^,  by  tntin  tioiicd  to  lufi  cnjdit  (^Lmgarul .  A  S.C. 

^iiA  msmi  in  iOl'i.  tl  -  liHripiinQ  tvf  jl.        Jfoiodti^^  fil^^  tlw 

Cantcrt)ury  ngfti'n  decayed  (Gervas.  \h.  firmness  wf£h'wTiicli  Tio  resisted  the  pope 

1G50).    Soon  after  the  conquest  an  at-  in  a  matter  of  discipline  (see  below,  p. 

ternpt  was  unsuccessfully  made  to  eject  499  .     Dr.   Hook  justly    piaues  lui 

the  monks.    Seo  Alex.  11.  Ep.   144  ability  as  a  statesman. 
(Patrol,  cxlvii.).  °  l<ee  I^nigan,  iii.  270,  seqq^  S46» 

^  Ivingard.  A.  S.  C.  ii.  32.5-G.  366,  373,  &c. ;  King,  379,  seqq. 
C.  5  (Thorpe,  134).    Bee  Milman,       p  King,  386.  ^  lb.  3g9. 

iii.  21.  T  Lanigan,  iii.  421 ;  King,  415. 

»  Theiner,  ii.  570.    As  to  the  cha-       •  Lanfranc.  Epp.  36^ 
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iterconrse  with  England  that  Ireland  was  for  the  first 
ight  into  connexion  with  the  Roman  church.* 

he  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  church-history  of 
daring  this  period  has  been  lamented  by  all  who  have 
it  history  the  special  subject  of  their  inquiries."  The 
;:bronicles  have  perished,  and  the  story,  instead  of  rest-  462 
jlsewhere,  on  the  satisfactory  evidence  of  contemporary 
?s,  must  be  sought  out  and  pieced  together  by  the 
3  industry  and  the  doubtful  guesses  of  the  antiquary. 
I  was  much  infested  by  the  Danes,  who  succeeded  in 
dng  themselves  in  the  country  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
andinavian  element  may  to  this  day  be  traced  among  its 
ion.^  In  806  they  attacked  lona,  where  sixty-eight  of 
iks  were  slain  ; '  and  it  appears  that,  in  consequence  of 
igers  to  which  St.  Columba's  island  sanctuary  was  ex- 
Cenneth  III.  in  849  translated  the  patron's  relics,  and 
1  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  primacy,  to  Dunkeld.^  From 
ae  the  abbots  of  Dunkeld  exercised  the  same  authority 
3  church  which  had  before  been  vested  in  the  abbots  of 
mi  the  abbot  of  lona  continued  to  be  the  head  of  the 
dte  order  of  monks."  About  905  it  is  believed  that 
d  itself  became  unsafe,  and  that  the  primacy  was  trans- 
)  St.  Andrews;*  and  in  this  more  permanent  seat  it 
J  a  character  more  nearly  resembling  the  primacy  of 
)untrie8,  by  being  vested  in  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews, 
re  styled  "  Episcopi  Scotorum,"  while  the  other  bishops 
kingdom  were  subject  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
d  formerly  been  to  the  successors  of  Columba  in  lona  and 

e  absence  of  certain  information,  writers  of  Scottish  his- 
ve  freely  indulged  in  fables  and  wild  conjectures.  Nor 
J  national  fondness  for  claiming  eminent  men  as  our 

,  420.   Lanigftn  dates  the  con-  Intcly  been  collected  in  Mr.  Skene's 

'}(  these  Dunes  in  948,  and  *  Chronicles  of  Picts  and  Scots,*  Edin- 

ning  of  their  connexion  with  burgh,  18G7 ;  but  their  scantiness  and 

7  after   the  Norman   con-  the  large  mixture  of  fable  which  is  un- 
mistakable in  them,  render  them  of 

Rufl«;ll,  i.  89 ;  Grub,  i.  224.  little  use  except  to  readers  who  make 

er  will  see  how  much  I  am  Scottish  history  tlieir  si)ecial  study.] 
to  Mr.  Grub's  learned  work.       "  See  Wopsaae's  'Account  of  the 

Bs  are,  in  great  part,  such  aa  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England, 

Qot  have  attempted   to  ex-  Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  London,  1852. 
1  he  seems  to  have  gathered       *  Grub,  i.  125;  C.  Innes,  110-1. 
Q  all  that  has  yet  been  dis-       r  Grub,  i.  129.  ■  lb.  161. 

[The  oldest  materials  have       •  lb.  166.  ^  lb.  172. 
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titmikiifmim  been  limitad  tn  timm  mam  in  wliidi  Hie  i 
tefm  JSffsim  ms^bi  give  mm&  plainfailitf  to  tbe 

that  of  tlii^  |iliilosoi>ln?r  JuJnu  wliose  otlier  de:iignal  iim, 
hag  been  iulerpreted  as  meauiiig  a  mlire  of  Ayr  i  ^  1h\i&  ii  t«l 
bem  mltieiiiptse^  in  oppoaitioQ  to  dear  liiiliuriGil  0vidm^%l 
minnt^tiu  Hint  Alruin  was  a  8eotfflliaJl|*  lllttt  S&llliri  Hm^l 
gmplier  ot  Glmhimgske  a  SooltAllie  tMl  noted  iris  £>■  I 
«ard;«  Babw  Mmt  mB  a  Seo^  and  &  noak  nf  )Ui 
njsr^;  ^  a!id  even  one  of  the  ijiore  critical  writeiSp  oltboa^  III 
ffmiU  tbe  Engligli  birtk  of  ALciiin,  yet  imiigtiieB  that  i&  ilj 

wliom  he  ai^c  ril>es  the  authorship  of  the  Carol  ibe  Book¥> 
163  It  IB  uiirn  cessary  here  to  go  into  a  controversy  whidi  ^1 
lieGa  w^*^va\  to  a  clasB  df  ©celesia^tii  ^  styled  Cnldefl^^  im 
l  precedent  has  been  nought  fVn-  t  he  presbj^eriau  fona  #| 
church-government.  Thuir  mtme,  wliich  sigt]itie&  terMRb  n 
God — a  desigitrttion  specially  restricted  to  modikiiJ — hM\ 
foimd  in  Ireland  and  the  CuXdeea  of  ScxptJand  appear  to  hm  I 
been  in  reality  a  apeciea  of  iBOiiki^  represent!  ug  tiie  j 
Irish  order  of  St.  Columbo,  although  with  a  dfacipline  itat 
^  like  that  of  tbe  Bogliiii  lomarteriagi  hid  relaxed  in  ccm 
qaence  «f  the  BaoSelk  ^rramoila*  Stt  to'  lar  were  they  £n«| 
rejecting  the  episcopal  polity,  that  in  many  eas^  they 
attaeh^  to  cmthddrali^(«A  in  tke  atobiepiieopal  cdrnrob  of 

mj/tnB  places,  at        AnSi&m,      elaimad  a  dia?s  i 
^leetion  of       lii^liupH.''  At  St.  Amlrews^  they  retained  until  t 
Ipalfth  century  the  8<x)ttiQb     Iriah  ritualp  wbioh  bad  been  "otil 
m  W^^^^  ^^  of  AliMiii^-H^^        tiuar  amtef  ] 


epatUnroode,  i.  m,  8w  Ww,  Antiq. 
aCIi«liu]d.4-8;  Wfitaff  of  Irel.  59, 
«  Bpottisw.  i.  42, 

•  Demmt  414.  *  ML 

i  Alctmi  is  8omoti]ii«|iffiijiiflML 
^  Bldaner,  i,  142. 

>  Fbx  kte  notion  of  the  Ouldeeo,  kq 
Dr.  BeeTea's  very  leftmed  diesertatioii 
(T^Lnsiwt.  of  Rcyal  Irish  As^esaf} 
Buhl  11^(54;  Acta  J^uncLorum,  Oct  t- 
viii.  ltJ  l"8 ;  JfTaj?ph  Robe  rtsoa,  ItitnHi, 
to  Onjeilisi  Soitiiu,  204,  soqij.  For  uii 
ftc^uut  of  tki  (X)  at  rove  ray,  wlueh  wan 
hmm  bj  Blondel,  Bec^f ee,  Wt,  saqq^ 

^  In  the  •  AnimlB  of  Ulster;  aj>.  920. 
Rt**^ V4?a,  a.  on  Adftmnan,  368  ;  oTprub,  t 
21B^  It  man  mt  Ainiigh  lo  late  ij 


1028,  lot  €i»  MM»  «( 

1  Grufn  i.  2aQL  ^  «ci  U 
of  tLdr  lUiiniAg^  ne  Qrah,  Cl 

ItlULd,  111- 
™  llirtt  KundAtionis    Ho^pitalii  %\ 
Leutiardi  Ebor.,  in  Monaiit  Au^  f^l 

»  It  W  1273  Uiat  th£V  Tfse 

delbured  fim  this,  and  tbey  »iru||^  ' 
to  rwovB*  it  aft&TwardA,  Beer^fis 

Lniii^'^m  g^l»  tbm  eeculftr 
iv,  3QK  Sceji.te 

dam  eccl«^  gqn  BKiO^^Siiiii  ^4 1 

Hi^t.aAaii'.¥lleia^  lift; 

103.  '  ■ 
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mliaritieSy  the  contentions  which  are  recorded  between 
ueties  and  bishops  related,  not  to  any  difference  in 
but  to  questions  of  property  or  privileges.^ 

*he  Greek  church  in  this  period  extended  its  communion 
onversion  of  a  nation  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
history — ^the  Russians. 

Tiling  tribe  of  Russia  were  Scandinavians,  or  Northmen, 
iiile  their  kinsmen  infested  the  countries  of  the  west, 
their  adventuroas  arms  into  the  yast  territory  which  lies 
south-east  of  their  original  seats.*^  The  first  mention  of 
L  history  is  under  the  year  839,  when  some  Russians,  who 
en  sent  to  Constantinople,  accompanied  the  eastern 
r*8  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Louis  the  Pious.'  In  864 
ssian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Rurik.^  The  northern 
rors  gradually  enlarged  their  boundaries ;  their  race  inter- 
d  with  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  their 
ic  language  was  forgotten.    They  became  known  to  the 

by  commerce  carried  on  across  the  Euxine,  and  by 
d  attempts  which  they  made  to  get  possession  of  Constan- 
Some  of  Rurik's  companions,  leaving  him  in  posses-  464 

his  conquests,  proceeded  to  the  eastern  capital,  where 
iutered  into  the  imperial  service;  and  the  Varangian 
which  was  thus  formed,  was  recruited  by  adventurers  of 
i  race  from  England  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.'^ 
story  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia 
ellished  by  fable."^  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Basil 
cedoniau,  on  concluding  a  peace  with  the  Russians,  sent 
p  and  other  missionaries  into  their  country.  The  bishop, 
presence  of  the  Russian  prince  and  nobles,  dwelt  on  the 
•e  borne  by  miracles  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  revelation, 
stened  attentively,  but  answered  that  they  would  not  be- 
inless  they  might  themselves  witness  a  miracle.  The 

Goodftire  Dissertation,  prefixed  »  a.d.  S65-6.  904,  941.   See  Gibbon, 

I'i  Catal.  of  Scottish  Bishops,  v.  307-311 ;  Strahl,  i.  65. 

t  additions  in  Russell's  edition  '  Mouravieflf,  9. 

1824) ;  Skinner,  i.  161 ;  Rus-  ^  The  chief  authority  for  the  carlv 

7 ;  Gietsel.  11.  ii.  231 ;  Dollin-  history  is  Nestor,  a  monk  of  the  11th 

02 ;  Lanigan.  iv.  295,  seqq. ;  century,  whoso  work,  written  in^  his 

:vi. ;  Reeves,  37,  seqq. ;  Monta-  native  language,  I  have  used  in  a 

.  310-1 ;  Lyon,  *  Hist,  of  St.  French  translation  by  L.  Paris.  (Paris, 

/  c.  iii.  1834.)   There  is  also  a  German  tiansla- 

on,  V.  304,  with  Milman*s  note ;  tion  by  Schlozer.   The  second  volume 

66.  60-3.  for  August  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  con- 

xl.  Bertin.  839  (Patrol,  cxv.  tains  a  dissertation  by  Stiltinck  'D© 

^  Struh),  i.  63.  Ck)uvcrsione  et  Fide  RuBSorum.' 

2  I 


BAmsif  or  mjak. 


Ikiatiop  w^mod  Ibem  not  to  tampt  God;  ba^  m  ^hef  hai 
f^^tiaUf  i&nidc  bf  fiis  tftory  of  llie  three  yotitbs  ddirerel 
tlift  fiinin^:*(\  lie  prinri  ttdtxl  to  sliow  a  mi  mule  of  a  gimilar  iiJiA 
At  bis  prayer,  tUa  book  of  tbe  Gospels  was  cast  into  a  lir^  aoi 
•A^  mmj  hmm  ik  mm  c«lBiimjii3mlJ^ 

PbotHL^  ill  his  lett<?r  to  the  orient; tl  patriart^hs/  states 
the  iiorce  and  barbarous  Bussians  bad  been  converted  faf 
Oteek  ehoroli.  Bol^  U^imgmgB  giently  av^ntetos  avf 
wliicb  the  CTiristian  teachmlittd  at  tiiat  time  jm^  hicf4  ftMf 
thecL ;  and  although  hia  predeomor  Ignatius  i^i  gfiid  to  ban 
oomemled  a  IriAop  for  Eusoia,  and  to  hmm  tekaa  measure^  k 
.'sprcuiHiiLr  the  Goi^pel  in  that  ixmn^^^  pnpmi.^m  was 
luidtlle  iif  ilic  luilowing  century^  again  all  hut  universal 
the  Itussians. 

In  955,  Olga,  wiJow  of  the  Grnnd-Princc  %un  and  rf^netit 
Bussia,  appeared  with  a  large  train  at  Conistantmople,  ^Ltrt! 
^mm  received  with  much  houonr  by  Constaatine  Forphyiog^sto 
and  was  Wptised/  It  ib  uncertain  whether  she  liad  tmdeHik«« 
the  expedition  in  consequence  of  ecime  Cfar^ian  instniDti^i 
w  hicli  had  reachal  her  in  her  own  hmd,  or  ^vhotIl6r,  liATlligpM 
«   tD  Cktost&Btinopb  «itb.  a  wimM  apwlar  btnmBsa,  ehe 

whick  led  bertff  «eek  for  admt^on  io^ 
HlSB  tlie  church,^  Olga*  ^^ho  at  hajjtism  took  the  name  of  Helm 
midfiaTimred,  after  her  return  to  £jo?Dg0rod»  to  spread  hei  ^ 
faith  among  ber  snhjecte.  Har  sm,  ^atodai^  however,  vitb- 
8lood  liL'i-  attoiiiptg  to  eon  vert  hivit  alleging  that  hia^oliv 
would  despise  bim  H  he  ahoold  ebanga  hia  rBl^iaa.*' 
Y1aloiir«^idtt  ud  mnomem  of  SratodaS;  was  impoctunol, 

aJk  W      ^        ^ "^^  ^^^'^^  religions — of  Jui^ 
ism,  of  Xslaui,  euid  ol  Gf^iJ|  ami  Laltii  Cbrislian^^  Bfl 
saw  raiflDti  fis*  lejecting  ilia^9ili#  IH^^  ayal0i&%aiii 
ia       IMr  lilJa^t  he  able  tf>  dee^ 

^  C<inii\ .  PorxdL^  aS'f.  C^dioia^  S^i   cfrnvcqtueDoe  &  bishop^  mwnctl  Adaltv^ft. 

^  fC|j.     p<  85*    Bee  alwiTe,  p.  3GB*        c nljy  in  raoipinji;  ik'^itli  (TLieT^iinXr  ti- 

■  OuTtitt  Mi  fkdwnntty  i^-ru^iru).  Same  would  7^114  JjMbV^^ 

N«^tmr  givcd JklkikittSi  ile^flA  (i  the  f^livTifl  of  Itil^i)  Hsr  Ji^^E^* 

V'J-KH),  ^l:ilki]li.rj  nuii  \*:\'^\  uuiuit^hx  that  T^v- 

^  Ni-innl.T  ivsii.ciL-     a.s  .-■urEinv.-r,  \  .^.\-a  i.-i  mi  nut,  niul  tAnkt  AiLdbr--n  vfnitk 

CVnifjtfitihiJt',  whiii^  111' ii.'luirr^  Vi'cy  rally  imuu;  who  Wu«  iirt>Tvv]i  r.l;^  hi^h-p  *i 

tlie  ccremouinl  iif  her  rra'ptk^u,  isnfi^  Mn^ilvhnr^.  isiAci**^^ 

nothing  of  her  bjipli^m  (w  Hmni!  Juu,  20,  p,  32  j  SfiHiiu  k,  th.  t5<4it,  t  i 

nfirrjiftij  wtHvvh  nUa*^  tlml  Dip  umiW  :  Piip,  xv.  105;  anh'roffltlk 

tin  iii^iuetrt^  upiilkiitiim  Lu  Otho  L  m  Sl5^7;  ^linhl,  i/,Jj;  NooixjU  tTw. 
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of  Christianity,  he  sent  commissioners  to  observe  the  religion  of 
Germany,  of  Home,  and  of  Greece.    When  at  Constantinople, 
they  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  magnificent  building  of  the 
patriarchal  church,  and  by  the  solemn,  majestic,  and  touching 
character  of  the  eucharistic  service  which  they  witnessed  ;  they 
told  the  Greeks  who  were  with  them  that  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  rite  they  had  seen  winged  youths  circling  through 
the  church  and  chanting  the  Trisagioiu^    By  the  report  of  these 
envoys  Vladimir  was  determined  to  adopt  the  Christianity  of 
the  Greeks.*'    In  988,  liaving  taken  the  city  of  Korsun '  from 
the  empire,  he  made  proposals  for  the  hand  of  a  Greek  princess, 
Anna,  sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  II.  and  of  Theophano,  wife  of 
Otho  II.    To  the  difficulties  raised  on  the  ground  of  religion, 
he  answered  that  he  was  willing  to  become  a  Christian.  His 
resolution  was  shaken  by  a  temporary  blindness,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  against  his  apostasy;  but 
at  Anna's  urgent  request  he  consented  to  be  baptised,  and  his 
change  of  religion  was  justified  by  the  recovery  of  his  sight  as 
he  received  the  imposition  of  the  bishop  of  Korsun's  hands. 
The  marriage  took  place  forthwith,  and  Korsun  either  was 
restored  to  the  empire,  or  became  the  dowry  of  Vladimir's  bride.* 
According  to  Russian  writers,  Vladimir,  who  at  baptism  had  466 
taken  the  name  of  Basil,  renounced  the  laxity  of  his  former  life 
for  a  strict  observance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  of  other  Chris- 
tian duties ;  and  both  he  and  Anna  are  numbered  among  the 
saints  of  their  church.**    The  Latins,*  however,  assert  that  his 
actions  did  no  credit  to  his  new  profession. 

On  his  return  to  Kieff,  the  grand-prince  ordered  the  idol 
of  Perun,  the  chief  Eussian  god,  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  at  a  horse  s  tail,  and  thrown  into  the  Dnieper.  Many  of 
the  Russians  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight;  but,  when  a  pro- 
clamation summoned  them  tp  repair  to  the  river  next  day,  on 
pain  of  being  regarded  as  rebels,  the  dutiful  people  argued  that, 
if  the  proposed  change  of  religion  were  not  good,  the  prince  and 


^  It  would  seom  tlint  tliey  mistook 
tlic  deacons  and  subdeacoiis  of  the 
rliiirch  for  anf^ols.  See  Stanley,  357, 
and  Ilia  reference  to  Bunsen,  *ClirLs- 
tianity  and  Mankind/  vii.  45. 

"  The  same  8tf»ry  is  by  8(»mc  referred 
to  an  earlier  time.  h?ee  Nestor,  i.  122-9, 
145-i>:  Sclir(>kli,xxi.  511,  517-9;  Mou- 
ravietf,  12,  351 ;  Stralil,  i.  107. 

'  Apparently  the  ancient  Cherson 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  520;;  Gibbon,  v.  317; 


Paris,  note  on  Nestor;  Sprnncr,  Map 
iv.  of  Europe ;  Mouravieft*,  13 ;  Finlay, 
ii.  422.  IScbrockh  (xxi.  519)  takes  it 
for  Kertch. 

f  Nestor,  i.  130-4;  Strahl,  i.  109-10. 
The  statements  as  to  the  disposal  of 
Korsuu  appear  to  arite  from  varying 
translations  of  Nestor.  See  the  editor's 
note,  p.  134. 

«>  Schrockh,  xxi.  522-3. 

»  E.  g.  Tliiotmar,  vii.  52. 
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instigated  alike  by  the  violence  of  religious  enmity  and  by  a  fear 
yf  losing  her  share  in  the  administration/  Notwith- 
grtanding  his  mother's  efforts  to  turn  him  away  from 
Christianity,  Wenceslav  was  deeply  deyoted  to  it   He  lived  a 
life  of  the  strictest  sanctity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  point  of  exchanging  his  crown  for  the  monastic  cowl  when 
his  reign  was  violently  brought  to  an  end.  His  brother 
Boleslav  attacked  him  when  on  his  way  to  perform  his 
devotions  in  a  church.   Wenceslav,  being  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  disarmed  the  traitor,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  uttered 
the  words  "God  forgive  thee,  brother  I"    But  the  cries  of 
Boleslav  brought  his  servants  to  the  spot,  and,  supposing  their 
inast<?r  to  have  been  attacked,  they  fell  on  the  duke  and  slew 
him.'*  Boleslav,  who  is  styled  "  the  Cruel,"  usurped  the  govem- 
ment.  On  the  birth  of  a  son,  soon  after,  he  was  led  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  motives  to  devote  the  child  to  a  religious  life  by  way 
of  ex^piation    but'for  many  years  he  carried  on  a  persecution  of 
his  Cliristian  subjects,  expelling  the  clergy,  and  destroying 
churches  and  monasteries.  In  950,  after  a  long  struggle  against 
the  power  of  Otho  I.,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  the  emperor, 
in  granting  him  a  peace,  insisted  that  he  should  establish  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  should  rebuild  the  churches  which  he  had  468 
demolished."*   During  the  remaining  seventeen  years  of  Boles- 
lav's  reign  the  church  enjoyed  peace;  but  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  was  the  work  of  his  son 
Boleslav  "  the  Pious,"  who  took  vigorous  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  paganism,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror, and  that  of  Wolfgang  bishop  of  Batisbon,  to  whose  see 
Bohemia  had  been  considered  to  belong,  founded  in  973  the 
bishoprick  of  Prague.    The  diocese  was  to  include  the  whole  of 
Boleslav's  dominions,  and  was  to  be  subject  to  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  suffragan  see  of 
Magdeburg,  which  had  lately  been  erected  into  an  independent 
archbishoprick.* 

The  second  bishop  of  Prague  was  a  Bohemian  of  noble  fiunily, 

'  Acta  SS.,  Sept.  16,  p.  349 ;  Palacky,  •  Gumpold.  Vita  Wenced.  c  19,  ap. 
i.  204.    Dmgomira,  who  is  described  by  Pertz,  iv. ;  Acta  88.,  Sept  28 ;  Palacky, 
O^snias  of  Prague  (i.  15,  ap.  Pertz,  ix.)  i.  209 ;  Wenceslav  became  iiie  patron 
as  "  de  durissima  gento  Luticensi,  et  saint  of  Bohemia,  210. 
ipsis  saxis  durior  ad  credendum,"  is  said  '  Piilacky,  i.  210. 
to  have  been  swallowed  up,  with  her  ■  Schrockh,  xxi.  437. 
chariot  and  horses,  for  having  uttered  *  Cosm.  Prag.  i.   21 ;  Vita  Wolf- 
blasphemies  as  she  was  passing  a  church  kangi,  29  (PatroL  czlvL)  ;  Palacky, 
at  Prague.   Schrockh,  xxi.  438.  229. 


who  hud  ^Uidieil  uxukr  Adalbert,  arwSSSop  llf  Ihgditbaig 
at  veooiTmK  aoofiiiiuitiijii  irom  Uia^  hid  whj/ni 

prelatf/i^  name  inntiwi  of  the  Bohembn  ^'oji 
The  bialiop  <lUplii\ed  great  iiutivity  in  lii^*  uffioe.  He  M 
ilia  dahe  to  build  churches  and  monasteries  and»  aa  liM| 
edurAtian  lidd  reudered  hbn  zealous  for  the  Latin  Mj 
«ii.rtt;d  luuij>elf  to  snppreaa  the  Qieek  ntm  inhidi  hi 
ikiirodiioad  by  way  uf  MuraTia.  He  fbiittd  Uitti  nmehp 
waa  gtiU  tni^etl  ^vitli  tbo  Cliristian  jm^re^gioia  of  his  li 
tiiat  gfOBS  disordeFS  and  loimuralitkB  prevoiliBd  aoioiigil 
timt  the  clergy  lived  in  m&rriaga  or  ooueabtnage ;  ll 
people  pmctised  polygamy,  «ad  marringe  within  the  k 
degTeei;  that  i\my  sold  Ifaeir  ser&  and  captives  to  Jewis 
dealers,  who  djqpcnsd  of  them  to  beatheus  aud  hs^M 
mmslimm  for  ^  ^mgem  ^  ami&ia*  AihUbert  mst  M 
tefem  dlifta  dtibi  ^  ^jgoOf  hh  diameter  md  hi 
what  iutemjjt^mtti  zml  excitad  op[K»siti*>n,  which 


iw^Ued  by  his  atteinptijig  ta  iutoidiied  tha  BaniQii^gMl 


m%  i^rd  to  the  mticKiat  iam^  and  to 

iiumuulty  from  all  secular  jtulLnin -ut a, Th*  '  feuds  of  hi 
^mmjiim  viaitad  mi  i^p^a  tlid.Mi 

and  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  to  Jerusalem.  Inoi 
4G9  to  a  Koman  synod,  he  resumed  his  see ;  but  he  finally  1 
99(5,*^  and,  with  the  sanction  of  Gregory  V,,  who  gaye  1 
commission  of  a  regionary  archbishop,  he  set  out  on  a  mi 
expedition  to  Prussia,  where,  after  ineffectual  attempts 
vert  the  barbarous^  people,  he  was  martyred  on  the  shor 
Frische  Haff  in  April  997.^  Boleslav,  duke  of  Poland,  % 
encouraged  the  mission,  redeemed  the  martyr's  corpse,  ani 
it  in  a  church  at  Gnesen,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
with  great  devotion  by  Otho  III.  in  the  year  1000.  ( 
occasion  the  emperor  erected  Gnesen  into  an  archbisl 
which  he  bestowed  on  one  of  Adalbert's  brothers.*  I 
while  the  Polish  throne  was  vacant,  and  the  country  was 

7  Pngi,  xvi.  249.  174  ;  Pngi,  xvi.  270,  297  •  P 

■  Vitii  Adalb.  ap.  Pertz,  iv.  c.  3 ;  238-241. 
Thictmar,  iv.  19;  Cosmas,  i.  25-G.    In       ^  Vita,  30;  Thietinar,  iv.  : 

conscquouce  of  this,  the  Bohomiau  W<  y-  stiid  tJiat,  when  the  Prussians ' 

</ec7*  and  tlie  German  ^(/i//6t'ri  arc  to  this  listen  to  Adalbert,  be  addr< 

day  regarded  as  corresponding  names,  preaching  to  the  cows  and  aj 

Palacky,  i.  234.  "  Vita,  9-12.  nodded  their  heads  in  token  < 

Sehrikrkh,  xxi.  411-2.  S-hrockh,  xxi.  499. 

«  Cosmas,  i.  29-30;  Ohron.  Ca.sin.  ii.        "  Tliit  tmar,  iv.  28  ;  Aniial 

17;  Vita,  22;  Acta  hS.,  Apr.  23.  p.  lUOl  (.IVrtz,  iii.) ;  Palacky,  i.': 
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•chy,  the  Bohemians,  under  Bretislav  I.,  took  possession  , 
Jen,  seized  on  the  vast  treasures  which  had  been  accumu- 
ronnd  the  shrine  of  Adalbert,  and  resolved  to  carry  off 
ly  of  the  saint,  whose  memory  had  risen  to  great  venera- 
liis  native  country.  Severus,  bishop  of  Prague,  who  had 
>anicd  the  army,  took  advantage  of  the  feeling.  He  de- 
that  Adalbert  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  had 
liim  swear  tliat  the  Bohemians,  as  a  condition  of  being 

I  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  his  relics  in  their  own  land, 
bind  themselves  to  the  observance  of  such  laws  as  he  had 

lifetime  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  establish  among 
The  relics  were  then  with  great  solemnity  translated  to 
;  but  Polish  writers  assert  that  the  invaders  were  mis- 

II  their  prize,  and  that  the  real  holy  of  St.  Adalbert  still 
ed  at  Gnesen.' 

The  Slavonic  liturgy,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  pope 
lllL  for  Moravia,  was  introduced  from  that  country  into 
lia,  and  naturally  excited  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
n  clergy  who  laboured  among  the  Slavonic  nations. 
T  bearing  the  name  of  John  XIII.,  which,  in  professing 
firm  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Prague,  requires  the 
lian  church  to  use  the  Latin  language  and  rites,  is  said 
purious.*   But  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  liturgy  was  repre-  470 

by  its  opponents  as  a  token  of  heresy.^  The  abbey  of 
I,  founded  in  1038,  became  the  chief  school  of  the  native 
lian  mouasticism,  and  maintained  the  Slavonic  form.*  In 
ho  Slavonic  monks  were  expelled  from  it  by  duke  Spitih- 
nit  five  years  later  they  were  restored  by  duke  Wratislav,*^ 
ideavoured  to  obtain  from  Gregory  VII.  an  approbation 
p  vernacular  service-book.    The  pope,  however,  in  1080, 

in  terms  of  strong  disapprobation.  It  was,  he  said,  God's 
e  that  Holy  Scripture  should  not  be  everywhere  displayed. 


isL  Legos,  Patrol,  cli.  1257 ; 
•rag.  ii.  3-5 ;  Acta  SS.,  Apr. 
177,  202-5 ;  Pngi,  xvi.  021  ; 
i.  280 ;  llu\)ol  i.  178. 
L'.  (Patrol. cxxxv.j;  Jaffe.947. 
cites  it  as  j^enuinc  (II.  i.  351)), 
?1  defcDdd  it  (135).  But  in  any 
jivea  no  support  to  Ginzors 
>n  tliat  the  Slavonic  mission- 
wlK)m  the  first  real  conversion 
r»heiniiins  was  set  on  foot,  ro- 
roiu  introducing  their  liturgy 
t  country  out  of  resix^ct  for 


the  rights  of  the  bishops  of  Batisbon. 
131-3. 

^  C.  Schmidt  suspects  tliat  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  was  really  connected 
witli  Cutliarist  (or  Manichaaan)  opinions, 
both  at  Sazawa  and  in  the  region  where 
it  was  proscribed  by  the  council  of 
Spalatro  (see  below),    i.  10,  52. 

»  Monach.  Sazav.  in  Patrol,  clxv.  278. 
The  frugmouts  of  the  Sazawa  olHces  are 
of  the  Urtek  rite.  Ginzel,  140.  Boo 
above,  p.  388. 

*  Monach.  Sazav.  280-1. 


liti  it  might  be  bald  obmp  wA  despkod^  or  shcviiidi  giTeiii|| 
WislUWr  whf^  Adhered  to  tha  amjpesoc  Hetii;  iV* 


ids  ooilleil  willi  Gmgarjt  oootliiiied  to  wmmsAm  Ae 

ritiinl  at  Sazawa  ;  but  in  10l>7  it  ^vns  npain  sTipri^*"^^"!  Ijjl 
•accessor,  Bietialav  U.,  aiid  the  moDfuitcry  was  tilled  with  i 
of  lSi0  Iiitit  rit%  w1u»  destio^  ilmost  all  the  (Q&fuiiel 
Yet  the  liturfr)'  tliu^  <li^o-  tuut'^naniv<!  by  Kome  and  its  [« 
wm  revived  from  tiTu^  \v*  time  in  iiuhctajii;  and  in  thn  cmti 

.  of  BmwHi%  at  I'rii^n  .  famided  at  IJia  fcarfcemtk  aenlarf  jl 
the  emperor  Oharlet*  JV,,  it  was  P??pmally  Si^iiir^tinnr^J  bT| 
Clement        although  with  tkts  eoriJitioii  that  the  use  rfl 
AmM  bo  litn^  to  that  pkce.° 

Iji  some  cases,  where  people  of  SlftTonic  race  lKird(T»-d  o»  tif  I 
Greek  empire,  the  popes  £band  it  expeflient  to  gmtiij  tktj 
national  faelings  by  iiUewiitg  tlie  venuic  ulnr  sei^  ici^;  btt  i 
where  they  endearottred  to  root  it  out  ThuB,  alt bmugl i  Alexs 

in  It,  in  1067,  permitted  the  Slavonic  rite  in  the  prorince  oi] 
ehti,^  a  counuil  hiiA  at  Bpalatro  in  the  IbllDwing  jmr,  izndtf  I 
legate  of  the  same  pop%  condemned  it»  on  tfaa  gtoojid  tlittf 
Slavonic  letters  (to  which  the  name  of  *  Gothic  "  was  ^vm)  i 
been  invented  by  Methodius,  a  hereti<v  who  hud  written  m^]\ 
^iog.  books  in  the  Slavoaic  tongne  ugainst  the  Catholic  ^1^^ 
fbe  Slavonic  Uturgy,  however,  has  oontuined  to  be  vsei  ^ 
many  churches  of  Illyria  down  (o  the  ^esent  tim^  althfM|^ 
nnhappUy  iti  antiquated  language  has  not  tmlf  beoome  mur 
telligible  to  ^  people,  fof  whm  ediBoatioii  it  was  or^JoaUf 
intended,  but  k  said  to  bo  litlla  mdiArtood  mm  bj  tiiadeigr | 
who  offiipat^  In  it,' 


•  GfoieK  n.  i  960;  ill  334.  fibo 

flinyt  l'H  ApprudiK*  02*4,  The  mnnB»- 
t'  ry  i  t  I  WHii  fit)  mllod  bocausfi 

itfl  church  wnp  cjjiiSiM^riiUHl  nu  Eribter 
Monday,  1^72,—  the  insmtiui  of  ntir 
Lurd'a  jotirmjy  to  Emmaus  beitig  tlio 
GkM^  for  tba  da^r  tOtiuEd,  The 
mcmki  *bp&  drii^ti  rait  hf  llm  B\:md%o% 
»nd  were  J-t>('irMl  iti  )5S4  ;   but,  in 

flf  HMtfatuniidiu  ill  B<'l].  luiii— thi'  .Slit- 
fmuo  UtUrijy  wiiij  HUpprx  z^i^tid,  uiid  thtj 


It  would  &em,  tberufot^  t^i 

mtm  to  lie  itffl  ml   

f  Ep.  47,  (Patrol.  <sxlvi.>. 

^  Gitm:  1,  AmU.  Bll.    It  k  eTideait,  «  I 
GieRpkr  l  it.  L  S61)  « 
]eiirnfi><i  Tuthors  rnnfinHjijij 
With  Umiuel 

<  GinaQl,  1^,  Vm.     no   ID|ntt  J 
B/fiM?,  howerer  (i. «.  tbe  hook  of  dftp  1 
fnr  kiptHUj,  iiJiirrinj^^o,  Scr.},  w  id  iir> 
tl  r  TTi  hi  n  j^n  y  1  ^r,. .    ( 1 1  i ,  j  ( i;>^  171^  )    Fi^r  * 
li^t  <  if  rhurckiei  And  ii^oDii«teii£0 
the  fr^lnvomo  invtefa  fi|4a  iW  Offlvi  I 
125-13L 


Zhap.  YIII.   A.D.  965-1000. 
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VII.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  knowledge  of  Christianity 
bund  its  way  into  Poland  from  Moravia,  and  more  especially  by 
neans  of  Christian  refugees  after  the  ruin  of  the  Moravian  king- 
lom."  Yet  nothing  considerable  had  been  effected  towards  the 
jonversion  of  the  Poles,  when  in  965  their  duke,  Mieceslav, 
aarried  Dambrowka,  a  daughter  of  Boleslav  the  Cruel  of  Bo- 
leiuia.  Two  years  later  Dambrowka  persuaded  her  husband  to 
imbrace  tlie  Christian  faith,*  and  he  proceeded  to  enforce  it  on 
lis  subjects  under  very  severe  penalties ;  thus,  any  one  who 
lioidd  eat  flesh  between  Septuagesima  and  Easter  was  to  lose 
lis  teeth.  Tlie  German  chronicler  who  relates  this,  Thietmar 
>r  Ditraar,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  adds  that  among  a  people  so 
Tide,  who  needed  to  be  tended  like  cattle  and  beaten  like  lazy 
isses,  means  of  conversion  akin  to  the  severity  of  their  barbaric 
;aws  were  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  the  gentler  methods  of 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  discipline." 

The  story  that  the  Polish  church  was  organised  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  papal  legate,  with  seven  bishopricks  and 
two  archbishopricks,  is  now  exploded.'^  Posen  was  the  only 
bishoprick  in  the  country,  and  was  subject  to  the  archbishops  of 
Magdeburg,  until  in  1000  Gnesen  was  made  an  archiepiscopal 
and  metropolitan  see  by  Otho  III.'^  Although  the  original  472 
Christianity  of  Poland  was  derived  from  Greek  sources,  the 
fourth  wife  of  Mieceslav,  Oda,  daughter  of  a  German  marquis, 
influenced  the  duke  in  favour  of  the  Latin  system.  This  princess 
was  active  in  the  encouragement  of  monks,  and  in  works  of  piety 
and  charity ;  and  the  clergy,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits 
which  the  church  derived  from  her,  were  willing  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  her  marriage  was  a  breach  of  the  vows  which  she  had 
taken  as  a  nun.*  The  establishment  of  the  Latin  Christianity 
was  completed  under  Boleslav,*  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
03  the  patron  of  Adalbert's  mission  to  Prussia.  The  popes  were 
careful  to  draw  close  the  bonds  which  connected  Poland  with 
Rome  ;  and  from  an  early  time  (although  the  precise  date  is  dis- 
puted), a  yearly  tribute  of  a  penny  was  paid  by  every  Pole,  with 
exception  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  to  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter.** 

•  Ropcll  thinks  this  a  mistake,  i.  622.  r  Pagi,  xvi.  395;  SchriJckh,  xxi.  497; 

*  Thietmar,  iv.  35;  Pagi,  xv.  159;  Ropcll,  i.  629-631.  Posen.  however, 
Riipcll,  i.  G23-6.  The  Polish  clironiclo  continued  subject  to  Magdeburg  until 
(i.  5,  ap.  Pertz,   ix.)  says  that  she  1035 ;  Herzog,  xii.  416. 

made  him  promise  before  marriage  to  •  Thietmar,  iv.  36;  Schrtickh.  xxi. 

do  so.                              »  viii.  2.  495.                •  Chron.  Polon.  i.  11. 

«  Pagi,  xvi.  160;  Giescl.  II.  i.  364;  Some  date  this  from  the  reigp  of 

Wiltsch,  i.  396.  Mieceslav ;  others  from  Otho's  visit  to 


Tim  tittfi  erf  kiii:^:,  wWeh  Bolieriav^  ftoqnixed,  was 
bMbwrtd  on  him  by  (Jtho  IIL  on  the  oeeasion  of  hk  * 
^tmmou^  If,  however,  the  dignitf  wm  otrnfened  by  the  1 
pmm,  the  popc^,  accorEliii^  to  a  wUirj  af  dottlrifnl  m 
mm  found  a  remarkabld  opiMirtimfty  of  exlubitni^  l 
dreafiiig  their  gpiritnal  jorbdictioii  orar  the  new  1^ 
After  the  death  of  king  Miee^v  or  Miewa  It^  m  1034^ 
ft  11  into  a  miaemhle  state  of  confttsioii.  Fagaiusiii  agiia 
iti  ;  ibeie  mm  maA  apostaqr  fnim  the  Goepd^J 
moA  ekigf  mte  killed  of  hunted  ent,  dmn^ies  and  mm 
mm  bamt,  and  tlie  &AiimA^  itmsion,  alrc^i  Jy  nioutioj 
teim^hiiKt*  nieFble^  itji  aoM,  at  length  rc^obra|| 
tht  mm  to  Olttasajft  a  eon  of  ^  late  km^^, 
Aivm  into  batuAniBat ;  an^l.  after  mueli  iiiqiiiiy,  he  i 
^    WTered  in  a  meiirtiljf — either  tbat  of  Clany  or 

iind  lioeii  ordained  a  deacon;  and  the  abbul  ^leclan 
altliotigk  grieYed  for  tha  disary  of  Ffdandj  ha  could  md 
Hie  priMe  htm  theoe  mgRgBmm%  mdess  bj  &e  pop 
inisi^ioTu  For  tin-,  application  was  luude  to  Beoedirt': 
wbom^  after  muGli  mtraatjj^  Cag|pir  wa|  ^^'^MfflriMj 

permission  to  marry  and  to  undert£ike  the  government; 
pope  stipulated  that,  in  remembrance  of  their  having  i 
a  king  from  the  church,  every  male  of  the  nation  sboul 
certain  sort  of  tonsure,  and  that  other  marks  of  snbjectioi 
be  shown  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter/ 

VIII.  During  the  tenth  century  the  German  sovei 
especially  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great — ^labc 
provide  for  the  suppression  of  paganism  in  the  northern 
their  dominions.*  With  a  view  to  this,  bishopricks  wei 
Wished  at  Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  elsewhere,  and  Maj 
was  erected  into  a  metropolitan  see.*^  But  little  im] 
could  be  made  on  the  Slavonic  tribes  in  those  quarts 
natural  prejudice  was  felt  against  the  Gospel  as  a  religio: 

Gnesen ;  others  from  the  reign  of  Ca-  (Mabill.  Annal.  iv.  397 ;  Stcn 

Bimir.    See  Dcthier,  in  Tatrol.  oli.  1886 ;  Rupcll,  i.  180).   The  Chmn.  I 

Schrockh,  xxi.  503,  505 ;  Rtipell,  i.  120  ;  nothing  of  it,  but  states  tliat  Cti 

Gfrorer,  iv.  79.  living  in  Germany,  under  the 

«  Schrikkh,  xxi.  503.    Sco  Dethicr,  of  He  nry  III.  i.  18.  19  (Pertz, 

1.  c,  1370,  seqq.  s  Adam  Brem.  ii.  3  ;  see  i 

^  Planck,  iii.  37G.     •  Rupell.  i.  175.  xxi.  449,  8eqq. 

'  DluglosB,  ap.  Baron.   1041.  3-11.  ^  Joli.  xiii.,  Epp.  2,  9,  IC 

But  the  story  is  couaidered  fabuloiw  cxxxv.).      *  On  these,  see  Ac 
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ered  to  them  by  the  Grermans ;  the  German  missionaries 
^orant  of  Slavonic;  and  it  is  said  that  the  clergy 
greater  eagerness  to  raise  money  from  the  people  than 
net  them.^  From  time  to  time  extensive  insurrections 
the  foreign  power  took  place,  and  in  these  insurrections 
33  were  destroyed  and  clergy  were  slain.  In  1047,  the 
m  of  the  Wends  was  established  by  Gottschalk,  who 
ly  endeavoured  to  promote  Christianity  among  his  sub- 
He  founded  churches  and  monasteries,  and,  like  the 
rabrian  Oswald,  he  himself  often  acted  as  interpreter 
he  clergy  preached  in  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  his 
But  in  1066  Gottschalk  was  murdered  by  the  pagans ; 
^^liristians  were  massacred  at  the  same  time,  among  whom 
ed  John,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  bishop  of  Mecklenburg, 
agled  out  as  a  victim  for  extraordinary  cruelties;  and 
rnity  appeared  to  be  extirpated  from  the  country." 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
ry  has  been  the  subject  of  disputes,  cliiefly  arising  from 
estion  whether  it  was  eflfected  by  the  Greek  or  by  the 
jhurch.®  It  appears,  in  truth,  that  the  first  knowledge  of 
jspel  came  from  Constantinople,  where  two  Hungarian  474 
1,  Bolosudes  and  Gyulas,  were  baptised  in  the  year  948. 
des  relapsed  into  paganism,  and,  after  having  carried  on 
ies  against  both  empires,  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death 
10  the  Great  in  955.  But  Gyulas  remained  faithful  to 
)fession,  and  many  of  his  subjects  were  converted  by  the 
ing  of  clergy  who  were  sent  to  him  from  Constantinople, 
bi^shop  named  Hierotheus  at  their  head.i* 

great  victory  of  Otho  in  955**  opened  a  way  for  the 
I  of  the  neighbouring  German  bishops  among  the  Hun- 
j.  About  twenty  years  later,"^  Pilligrin,  bishop  of  Passau, 
d  to  pope  Benedict  VH.  that  he  had  been  entreated  by 
)ple  of  Hungary  to  assist  them ;  that  he  had  sent  clergy 
)nks,  who  had  baptised  about  five  thousand  of  them  ;  that 
d  was  full  of  Christian  captives,  who  had  formerly  been 

to  conceal  their  religion,  and  had  only  been  able  to  get 
liUlren  baptised  by  stealth,  but  that  now  the  hindrances 

n,  iii.  22.  p  Cedrcn.  636  ;  Sclipockh,  xxi.  526 ; 

iii.  18-20;  Helmold.  i.  19-22  Mailath,  i.  23. 

,  ii.j;    Acta    »SS.,   Jun.   7;  «i  See  p.  406. 

iii.  652.      »  Ad.  Br.  iii.  40-50.  '  Hard.  vi.  695 ;  but  Pagi  Bt-cms  to 

Lctii  SS.,  Sept.  2,  i>p.  409,  seqq. ;  place  tlio  letter  in  979  (xvi.  246).  Jaflo 

,  xxi.  529-531.  refers  the  pope's  answer  to  974. 


m 


to  tlia  open  prnfeadioii  of  Cluii^tktiity  wem  MiMt^;  IkH] 
m^f  tim  Bimgaiiiiiflb  bot  #10  SkTonie  tribes  at  the  91 
luxidt  were  rtwly  to  embrace  the  Gosf>el ;  aad  be  prayed  tk] 
bji^ope  might  be  ai^ioiiitecl  for  the  work.  This  represeutsii 
kt  tbe  state  of  thinge  may  prubab)  v  have  been  LeighttJiei 
Pillifrrin's  di?dre  to  obtain  fur  himself  the  pall,  with  the  title 
archbishop  of  LorcU,  which  had  been  conferred  on  some  of  I 
predecessors,  whild  the  resty  m  simple  bishops  of  Fono,  hi 
been  subject  to  thp  ftrchiepifloopal  see  of  Salxburg-  The  pc|i 
rewarded  him  by  addreaaing  to  the  empeior  and  to  thi^ 
Oeimm  prelates  a  letter  in  which  he  bastom  on  Pni^nB, 
nrchbiabop  of  Lorch,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Bavaria,  Lower  Pannonia,  Ho^ia,  and  the  adjotimg 
terri tones/  Yet  little  eeema  to  hftTe  been  done  in  caasequauft 
Cor  the  oonyemoii  of  the  HlipgldMs ;  Wolfgang,  wbo  in 
tent  as  a  tiiiadonAry  id  tbem,  met  witJb  siidi  seuniy  si 
that  PilligriBp  unwilling  to  waste  the  energtas  of  a 
iMixiliarjr  m  flmtjien  l^ursi  recalled  liim,  ta  bM&ma 
BttliaboQ.' 

4fg    Oessa^  who  from  the  year  072  was  dalsie  of  Hunirary,  mi 

tihe  knowledge  of  the  faith  had  been  received  hy  Sarolta'a  lu^ 
^ftwi  Greece  her  huaband  waa  led  bj  pdittesl  oircumstraoefii 
•Miteeet  hfiiieolint^1^til'^&  weelerti  c^itfbh,  wad  he  hjooid 

apiM?ars  to  have  been  baptised  by  Bruno,  bishop  of  VcitIuii, 
had  been  sent  to  him  as  amba^ador  by  Otho  l."*  But  Gmdi 
muwiB^fmm  waa  of  no  ymf  p^d!tmA  MsA.  IVhflb  professiDg 
fielf  a  Cliristiiin,  he  eontiimod  to  offer  sac  rifiee  to  idols,  mi 
wlien  Bmuo  remonstrated,  he  answered  that  lie  was  rich  enongt 
and  poweiM  enough  to  do  both.*  la  983,  m  thm  folbvii^ 
year,  a  bishop  named  Adalbert — probably  the  celebrated  hl^hc^ 
of  Ptagne'' — appeared  in  Hmigory,  and  baptised  Geisii's  son 


•  Hani  vi.  G89-90.  ThcTO  h  ti  ktk^r 
in  Uie  ii^ifis  of  popt!  Symiua^Luj}  (a.d. 
fidO)  to  Theodore,  birthop  nf  Lorch  (Uie 

the  pflUj  OS  nm  trrjpolilan  of  Fkimionm, 
nil  thfr  i^rrmud  thrtt  the  aee  hnd  Inyt'n 
f'^imM  \t\  l!n^  !:H]in  ^ijtfMled  with  that 
of  Ikiiup  i',PaL^  4.  Ixii.  72).  But  thb  m 
•ttflwm^dKbJ  Hn  n  Titrgorv  (Hattbt'rir,  L 
Ifil ;  fmit, 

tr<iyed  hy  the  Avivrs  in  7t\K  vthvu  Vi- 
yxh>,  or  Viviluia  p.  WHf,  runiovM 

tiia       to  ¥tama  (Eottb«^  ii. 


The  ctraiXTOrdal  not  coijfiriu  ihp  f^r  bi- 
piacopa  I  d  li^i  ity  of  PD 1  i  i-  hi  ( a  Pr.  ri  r.  ■  i: 
lHl'd\  BDd  his  tnipcetoftra  in  tli^  bi^kf- 
rifk  of  PdttHLiu  woro  bu^qmim  o£ 

t  htbhni.  VEtfi  Won  kail  £^i^  t^ez% 
iv\  or  l^iiri^l.  cxt%'i.), 

«  TMotnmr,  viit  3  {mha  caJJt  6^ 

J  Kn  it  IS  saiii  iu  the  Life  of  St  Si» 
phen,  0. 4  ( Per  tz,  xi ,  Off  FAtRjL  diA  Sit 
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Waik,  tlien  four  or  five  years  old.*   The  young  prince,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Stephen  was  given,  became  the  most  eminent 
urorthy  of  Hungarian  history.    Unlike  his  father,  he  received 
a  careful  education.     In  997,  he  succeeded  Geisa,  and  he 
reigned  for  forty-one  years,  with  a  deserved  reputation  for  piety, 
fustice,  bravery,  and  firmness  of  purpose.*    A  pagan  party, 
ivhieh  at  first  opposed  him,  was  put  down ;  he  married  a 
Bavarian  princess,  Gisela,  sister  of  duke  Henry  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Henry  II.),  and  in  lOOO.he  obtained  the  erection  of  his 
dominions  into  a  kingdom  from  Otho  III.**   In  fulfilment  of  a 
^ow  which  he  had  made  during  the  contest  with  his  heathen  4.76 
opponents  he  earnestly  exerted  himself  for  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  among  his  subjects.    His  kingdom,  which  he  ex- 
-tended  by  the  addition  of  Transylvania  and  part  of  Wallachia, 
(a  territory  known  as  Black  Hungary),*^  was  placed  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  blessed  Virgin.*^    He  erected  episcopal 
sees,  built  many  monasteries  and  churches,  and  enacted  that 
every  ten  vills  in  the  kingdom  should  combine  to  found  and 
endow  a  church.®    Monks  and  clergy  from  other  countries  were 
invited  to  settle  in  Hungary,  and  it  appears  that  the  services 
which  Stephen  had  done  to  the  church  procured  for  him  a 
commission  to  act  as  vicar  of  the  Roman  see  in  his  dominions — 


■  ^Inilath,  i.  Anhang,  6.  German 
chroniolers  represent  Stej)hen  as  having 
been  baptised  later,  with  a  view  to 
hiH  marriage.  But  against  this,  see 
SchrOckh,  xxi.  534 ;  Neand.  vi.  458. 
Stiltinck  suppof^cs  him  to  have  been 
baptised  in  the  year  of  his  birth.  Acta 
By.,  Sept.  2,  487-4U0. 

■  Scliriickh,  xxi.  534. 

^  Mailiith,  i.  40.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  dignity  of  king  was  given  by 
the  jx^po  ;  but  the  utmost  that  ciin  truly 
be  said  is,  that  the  pope  bestowed  his 
blessing  on  Stephen  when  he  had  been 
made  a  king  by  the  emperor  (Schriickh, 
xxi.  534-0).  The  famous  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  liim  by  the  pope,  who  had  been 
warned  by  a  vision,  instead  of  sending  it 
to  Micc^'.slav  of  Poland,  to  reserve  it  for 
tlie  envoys  who  sliould  come  to  him 
from  an  unknown  nation  (Vita  Steph. 
11);  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  of 
heavenly  workmanship.  But  it  has 
on  it  tlio  name  of  a  Greek  emperor, 
Constantino — probably  Constantino  Por- 
phyrogenitus  —  a  circumstance  which 
Bomo  Romish  writers  have  boldly  ex- 


plained by  saying  that  the  crown  was 
given  by  Constantine  the  Great  to 
Sylvester  I. !  (see  Schrockh,  xvi.  537). 
Count  Mailath,  after  a  careful  personal 
examhiation,  agrees  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  lower  part  to  be  Greek  and  the 
arches  Roman  (i.  Anh.  6-7).  Tho 
letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Sylvester  II.  on  sending  tho  crown 
(Patrol,  cxxxix.  274),  is  supposed  by 
iyiailath  (Anh.  7)  to  be  genuine  in  its 
foundation,  although  tampered  with. 
Gfrorer  defends  it  (iii.  3534),  and  Jafie 
classes  it  among  the  genuine  letters 
(346).  But  Schrockh  (xxi.  545)  and 
Gieselcr  (II.  i.  366)  say  that  the  corro- 
epondence  of  its  professed  discoverer,  a 
Franciscan  of  the  16th  century,  named 
Levacovicz,  proves  it  to  have  been 
fabricated  by  him.  This  was  not  known 
at  the  date  of  Stiltinek's  dissertation  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  Sept.  2,  whero 
everything  connected  with  the  story  is 
maintained,  pp.  502-512,  517. 

«=  Annal.  Hildesh.  1003  (Pertz,  iii.) ; 
Schrockh,  xxi.  543. 

*  Vita,  16. 

•  Leges,  34  (Patrol,  cli.). 
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A  privilege  fftuck  ys  saccefisors  ooatmiied  to  Bb 

Iio8]v!talK  arn!  monasteries  for  his  c-ountTymen  at  liomej  KawtHi^ 
Coniitaiitmoplep  and  Jemsaleni ;  ^  and  such  wsm  bis  hm^' 
to  iifl^ms  tbflt  ^  jcnmBy  IbiMgh  Basgasy  eanuB  to  ~ 
rally  iireferred  to  a  sea  voyn«_'o  by  those  who  wt^re  iM^niifi  f  ?r!b 
Holy  Laad^   The  mB^m  which  Stejiheu  emplojed  to  i  t-. 
vend  the  Gn&fA  mod  Ito  ^QbseTvattee  of  Ht  dtrtiee  v.  n  >  ^ 
ftlwftvs  limited  to  ptim  pf^rsim^ion  ;  tliui^  a  frco  Hunf^^iiiim  ^bo 
should  refuaa  to  embrace  Christ  la  uity  waja  to  bo  da^raclmi 
mndi&m     ft  w&ri ;  any  one  who  should  be  feittid  Isbonnof 
Sutjilitv  wa^  to  lie  5itoppe<l,  find  the  hnr^^es^,  n\(»n.  or  ionh 
jft  the  work  were  to  be  taken  awjiy  fruiu  liini  ;  and  imy  |k r*^  f-* 
lipbo  should  converse  inchurc'h  m^tg,  if  of  higher  station,  is 
iumed  out  with  disgrace;  it'  of  **leeser  and  vtiJgar"  mnk, 
be  public!  J  flogged  into  reTereiicc  for  the  eanetity  of  the  jA^^ 

Stephen  died  in  108&  His  sou  Emmerich  er  HfinxTt 
whom  ha  had  drawn  up  a  remarkable  code  of  instructions,^ 
dfed  eome  years  be&ro ;  and  the  king  bequeathed  his  domi»* 
to  a  nephew  named  Fetea*,"  who  was  soon  after  delliroised  A 
period  ol  internal  disoord  foliomd^*  mA*  imiom  iritbia 
eleventh  centnry,  the  paganism  wltieii  liai  beeci  mptmoi  m 
fordbly  that  king  iVodrew  ,  in  1048,  had  eTfin  eueied  deatbM 
the  punishment  for  adhering  to  it,"  rasoTerad  tta  aBeendeii^ii 
Hungary  so  as  fcff  a  time  to  obecnre  tiie  ^mtmtim  of  ^ 

4lfT        Amxmf^l^B  siiiitiiim  to  iilMk  SmBkt^k  1mA  psiMchei^  dm 

tianity  Was  hni  vt  iT  ]  art illy  inloptc^fl  Ihl  fflPOgross  was  liable 
to  be  checked  by  the  paganism  of  some  piMfft;  it  waa  liable  to 


tm^  howcm,  in  port  on  thi?  aiwtpidous 

*  Had.  Ginlx^r.  ul  1:  Bs^imi.  1002. 
17-2:!.  In  imn.  WinuUvT,  UaJwip  t.f 
h^tnubiirv^  111  ill -1  rn  Uy  tJn'*  (.m[H-rtir 

liOpU^  onJiUVourr  J,  fur   tlio  Mikij  Df 

tb(j  cluimftrr  nf  n  jMl;,'niiL  llis  largo 
md  tmiu,  Lo wearer,  gikTO  Uin 


r 


tci  mttkf'  his  waj  HirDiij^li  BavnA*  ^ 
Vi?iiicin  frc>m  whi>li  ho  ha4  a  dait^um 

invnlvnl  ita  ri  v>iir  witti  Lbe  ttmiwj* 
but  bntli  fkortiL'^  »ooti  found  it  catxt^ 

Cbu  ^mull,  22,  2«;  (Prriz,  xi.};  Lodsfi. 
VI if,  7tL 

Vlfcn     Mrph.  It;. 
™  lb.  IS.         "  Fiitita,  1237, 
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f^ook  to  enforce  it  on  tbeir  subjects ;  while  the  barbarism  and 
ignorance  of  the  Northmen  opposed  a  formidable  diflSculty  to 
its  success.    Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the  sees  planted  for  the 
evangelisation  of  Nordalbingia  and  Scandinavia,  were  repeatedly 
attacked  both  by  the  Northmen  and  by  the  Slaves ;  ^ 
l>ut  the  victories  of  Henry  I.  established  the  Christian 
power,  and  he  erected  the  Mark  of  Sleswick  as  a  protection  for 
Crermany  against  the  northern  inroads.**    The  conversions  in 
Denmark  had  been  limited  to  the  mainland ;  the  islands  were 
Btill  altogether  pagan,  and  human  victims  continued  to  be 
offered  in  Zealand,^  until  Henry  obtained  from  Gorm,  who  was 
"the  first  king  of  all  Denmark,  that  Christians  should  be  allowed 
ireedom  of  religion  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  human 
jsacrifices  should  cease.^     Unni,  archbishop  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  undertook  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  Denmark.* 
His  endeavours  to  make  a  convert  of  Gorm  were  unsuccessful ; 
but  he  baptised  one  of  the  inferior  kings  named  Frode,  and 
found  a  supporter  in  Germ's  son,  Harold  Blaatand  (Blue-tooth 
or  Black-tooth),  who  had  derived  some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  instructions  of  a  Christian  mother.**    The  prince,  how- 
ever, was  still  unbaptised ;  he  retained  the  cruelty,  the  rapacity, 
and  the  other  usual  vices  of  the  northern  plunderers,  and  for 
many  years  his  religious  belief  was  of  a  mixed  kind.    In  966 
a  missionary  named  Poppo,  while  enjoying  Harold's  hospitality, 
fell  into  an  argument  with  some  of  the  guests,  who,  although 
they  allowed  Christ  to  be  God,  maintained  that  there  were 
other  Gods  of  higher  dignity  and  power.    In  proof  of  the 
exclusive  truth  of  his  religion,  Poppo  (it  is  said)  underwent  the 
ordeal  of  putting  on  a  red-hot  iron  gauntlet,  and  wearing  it 
without  injury  to  his  hand,  until  the  king  declared  himself 
satisfied/    From  that  time  Harold  attached  himself  exclusively 
to  Cliristianity,  although  he  was  not  baptised  until  Otho  the 
Great,  after  defeating  him  in  972,  insisted  on  his  baptism  as  a 
condition  of  peacc.^    The  intemperate  zeal  with  which  the  king  478 
now  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  pro- 

p  P(  lir'  i^kli,  xxi.  343.  nrchiopisoopftl  rigljta.  Sec  Actft  SS.,  1.  c. 

I.iidcii.  vi.  3H3.  p.  383  ;  Patrol,  cxxxii.  813. 

r  l^luut(  r,  i.  .352.             •  lb.  3  0.  «  Holmold.  i.  8;  Miintcr,  i.  348-352. 

*  For  Uniii,  i^ce  llio  Acta  SaTictf)nim,  ^  "Widnkiiul,    iii.  Go  (Pcrtz,   iii.)  I 

Oct.  21.    Tlu  re  is  a  document  by  wliioli  Thiotmnr,  ii.  8;  8nxo  Gramraat.  189. 

pojx-  John  X.  grants  In'm  jurisdiction  The  variations  of  tho  story  arc  given 

ov<  r  tho  whole  f»f  the  north,  includ-  by  Miintcr,  i.  375.  Comp.  Adam  Brcm. 

iiig  Icoland  and  (invnland.  (Cf.  p.  395  ii.  33,  and  Lapponbcrg  a  note,  iu  Pcrtz, 

fi.^  to  Anskar.)  But  in  its  genuine  fonn  vii.  318. 

it  is  merely  a  general  eontirmation  of  his  *  Ad.  Brcm.  ii.  3. 
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yoked  two  r^bellioiUy  lieadad  by  his  own  mu  Sweyn; 

WooHfl  rrr^civtxl  in  bit  tits'  | 
Althougli  Sweyu  hmi  been  brought  up  as  a  Chi^ii 
IumI  Item  bnplisad  tl  tibe  flazna  time  wiili  his  fatlttfflP 

{mfed  fba  fiuth  fof  suiny  years,  niitil,  towards  the  end 
whfla  hiB  anns  had  been  triumpluuit  in  Eii<:Iund.  b 
t|l^|)ttiQg^  back  to  the  r^giim  of  his  early  ilay^.'  lA 
he  was  .sucewclinl  by  Canute,  who^  both  iti  Eogl^md  nisj| 
northern  dominiauSj  endeavoured,  by  a  boimtilal  ihkivM 
Ifaftcluwh^to  Alone  for  his  father's  sibb  bhA  fbr  his  Qwu^\ 
preeexit  at  the  coronatioQ  uf  O^rirad  as  emperor,^  h|M 
from  him  tb  oesaioik  of  the  M  ,n  k  i  tl  Sleswick.^  Moi3«H 
founded  in  Beaiwk  by  Canute,  ami  perhaps  the  pavu 
Peter*a  pence  was  introduced  by  him;^  bospitala  for  } 
pilgrims  were  e^blished  at  Borne  aiid  at  some  statioBi 
way  to  it-**  Three  bishops  and  a  number  of  clergy  m 
bom  England  mto  Denmark ;  but  tJnwa&»  archbishop  of  I 
HBgardmg  these  b^hopa  as  iiitrudei»  into  his  proTincc, 
one  of  tkui,  oompalled  him  to  ac^owledge  the  metii 
lights  of  Bre^mev,  .99^  .qnit  Mm^  OmmSb^  iiiio  til 
BgtmA  to  8iibn]dt  {he*  "BiaMi  ijuiASi  to  tiie  jofiadietiiiB 
A.D.  1043-  see/  Sweyn  Estrithsen,  who,  eight  years  a 
1076.  death  of  his  uncle  Canute,  obtained  possessioi 
Danish  throne,  although  a  man  of  intemperate  and  p 
life/  was  very  munificent  to  the  church,  and  did  mud 
extension  of  Christianity  in  the  islands  of  his  kingdoi 
English  missionaries  had  preached  in  their  native  tongn 
at  every  sentence  their  words  were  explained  by  an  inte 
but  Sweyn,  to  remedy  this  difficulty  for  the  future,  provi 
such  foreigners  as  were  to  labour  in  the  instruction  of 
jects  should  be  previously  initiated  in  the  Danish  lang 
the  canons  of  Hamburg.^  Among  the  memorable  event 
479  reign  was  the  penance  to  which  the  king  was  obliged  tc 
by  ^Villiam,  bishop  of  Roskield,  for  having  caused  som< 

7  A<1.  Brora,  ii.  25-G ;  Hdmold.  i.lo;  Mi'mtcr,  ii.  4G1-2,  637. 

Miiiikr,  i.  375-387.    Jiaroniiis  (980.  11)  ever,  hereafter,  vol.  iii.  p.  160 

and  Pagi  (xvi.  252)  place  his  death  in  «  ^Miint.  i.  401). 

980;   Schrockh   (xxi.  350)   in   98G  ;  '  Ad.  Brom.  ii.  53.  There 

Miinter  (i._387)  and  Giesclcr  (II.  1.  348)  jiocted   j^rant  to  Unwan  ol 

in  991.  j>owcr  over  all  the  nortlier 

*  Saxo  Gramm.  18G-8;   Munter,  i.  from  Benedict  VIII.    Ep.  3 

400.                  ■  Saxo  Oramin.  201.  cxxxix.).             *  Saxo  Gra 

^  See  p.  442.        «  Luden,  viii.  51.  Schrik-kli,  xxi.  353,  359. 
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^  nobles  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  church — a  penance  imitated 
n  that  of  Theodosius.    Sweyn  died  in  1076.* 

The  Christianity  planted  by  Anskar  in  Sweden  was 
ost  coufined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Birka,  and  for  about 
^nty  years  after  the  apostle's  death  the  country  was  hardly 
visited  by  missionaries.'^  Unni,  archbishop  of  Bremen, 
« J  the  expedition  to  Denmark  which  has  been  mentioned,™ 
ased  the  sea  to  Sweden  in  935,  and  laboured  there  until  his 
Ch  in  the  following  year.**  A  mixture  of  paganism  and  Chris- 
^ty  arose,  which  is  curiously  exemplified  in  a  drinking  song 
I.  extant,  where  the  praises  of  the  divine  Trinity  are  set 
ih  in  the  same  style  which  was  used  in  celebrating  the  gods 
Walhalla.^ 

Che  reign  of  Clave  Stotkonung,P  who  became  king  towards 
i  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  died  about  1024,^  was  im- 
rtant  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Sweden.  Some 
^rman  clergy,  and  many  from  England,  were  introduced  into 
3  country ;  among  them  was  Sigfrid,  archdeacon  of  York,  who 
x)ured  among  the  Swedes  for  many  years.  Two  of  his  rela- 
►ns,  who  had  joined  him  in  the  mission,  were  murdered  by 
atlieus.  The  chief  murderer  escaped,  and  his  property  was 
nfiscated ;  some  of  his  accomplices,  who  were  found,  were,  at 
^frid  s  intercession,  allowed  to  compound  for  their  crime  by 
yment  of  a  fine  ;  and  the  funds  thus  obtained  served  to  found 
B  bishoprick  of  Wexio,  to  which  Sigfrid  was  consecrated  by 
3  arclibishop  of  Bremen."^  Clave  had  meditated  the  destruc- 
►n  of  the  temple  at  Upsal,  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
1  idolatry ;  he  was,  however,  diverted  from  his  intention  by 
e  entreaties  of  his  heathen  subjects,  who  begged  him  to  con- 
at  himself  with  taking  the  best  portion  of  the  country,  and 
ikliiig  a  church  for  his  own  religion,  but  to  refrain  from 
:emi)ting  to  force  their  belief.  Cn  this  he  removed  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
Skara,  in  West  Gothland,  and  founded  a  see  there, 
which  Thurgot,  an  Englishman,  was  consecrated."  The 
cient  Eunic  characters  were  superseded  among  the  Swedes  by  480 

Saxo,  209-211 ;  Scbn>kh,  xxi.  lap.    But  Geijcr  remarks  that,  if  thia 

William  of  Roskield  was  au  English-  be  true,  Olave  must  in  his  childhood 

n.    8uxo,  205.  have  bocu  associated  with  his  father  in 

•  Schrockh,  xxi.  3G0-1.     ™  P.  477.  the  kinfifdom,  as  he  was  old  enough  to 

'  Ad.  Brem.  i.  G2-4;  Acta  SS.,  Oct  take  a  personal  share  in  it  soon  after 

p.  391.  his  father's  death,    i.  119. 

Schrockh,  xxi.  302.  Gcijer,  i.  126. 

'  I.  e.  Lni>king,  Vxjcause  he  is  said  to  '  Schrockh,  xxi.  368-5, 

re  been  king  while  yot  in  his  nurse's  •  Ad.  Brcm.  ii.  56. 

?  K 


40ft 


\  alj^iabet,  ftud  the  uifluaiiee  of  Ohristiamty  i:jiuu;w4 

But  tli<?  Tiolence  of  the  meAsuree  by  whict  Olaye  efidw 
to  adv^ance  tlie  Gospel  excAed  a  gen^^  hatred  &g»^  ' 
mnmg  tha  adber^nts  of  the  old  religioi^  axkd  be 
aifanit  Iii0  wtm  Emmi  to  a  aharo  in  ^  gcvfeniBfiiii 
after  his  follier's  death,  had  a  disagreetiii^iii  with  Ae  i 
of  ^Bmrnm^  and  set  up  aoTm?  bishope  indapcndent  ofMj 
lata^fl  mefcmpolitaii  joriaiUetbQ — bafii^;  obtained  (^neii^siil 
fcr  them  ih  Fdlimd.*  But  this  inangBtaent  was  ^iTei 
his  second  suceesscir,  Stetikilj  whosa  tnild  and  wi^e  jhiIH  < 
mm  &iroiimblfi  to  the  advanaeiikeai  of  Iba  Aith  1^  tk  m 
fomUe  piQOeedtt^  of  Olam  had  beett   Iliiaai<  BmStl  ^ 
Umiib^  of  diurehes  in  I^uc  lfn  wns  iii<"rea.^4xl  to  a\.m 
himdfed.^   Uia  deatib,  whieh  took  plaoe  m  10^/  was  1 
by  bloody  isiffl         Siiid       ft  time  paMitim 
ftflceiK^oiK' V  ;  \mi  lo  107fi  hing        forbade  all  ht^atlten  ^f<7^1 
eiid»  although  this  oeeaadomd  his  expalsbn,  while  ins  brvil^j 
ift4aw  Soan  waa  let  ip  by  the  he$Q^m  party,  lege  e?ectfl 
tecovfT<  (l  hU  throne,  aud,  after  nnich  coiitt^ition,  Cbristii 
firmly  ablablishad  in  the  oouqtry/   According  to  A^iq  1 
I  ft  6fltiliiu|isi«iy  rf^fci  Ihg,  fee  aeaiidal  prodWi 
tibe  eoifetdDBQeaa  of  too  tiiany  among  the  cL?rgy  h^id  bc»:a 
lahillf  hllldbmae  to  the  gemeral  oon¥ersioa  of  the  Swedai^  i 
ikmXtmmyi^^i^^    to  xMsife  die  Qnqpil*^ 

XI L  Among  the  Iterwegiaiis,  mum  conTeita  had  beeami^l 
in  the  time  of  i^uikar,  and  the  more  re^idily,  bccaiise  the  j  rif^j 
sion  of  Chriatiadily  opened  to  them  the  tntde  of  Englaod  o^^^^^l 
Germany.  Yet  snoh  conTerta,  although  tbey  ackBo^V^'WI 
thi'  [K)wer  of  Christt  and  belieired  him  to  be  the  God  of  iiy^^\ 
bed  gimtar  mtifidence  in  the  gpisi  of  Odin^s  raee»  whom 
fegai^!^  is Blill  reigning  owtbeir  aim  land; ^  aiuiit  n0> 
tiiitil  M  <^rntnr)?  later  that  a  purer  a«J'? 
iinity  was  introdaeed  into  Norway, 

Eric  "  of  the  Bloody  Axe,"  whose  cmoltiefl  had  rendefsi  I 
^81  detested  by  his  iiul^jri.ts,  was  detlironed  in  938       hi^  hnA 
Haco*^   The  new  king  bad  been  adncatedas  ft  Clirietian 
Bngliah  dorir%  fedisr  A^^M^  ii^  wM  fwlrei  to 


All.  Un-m.  iii.  II. 
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own  faith  among  his  subjects.*  Some  of  his  chief  adherents 
e  won  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  He  postponed  the  great 
then  feast  of  Yule*  from  midwinter  in  order  that  it  might  fall 
vith.  the  celebration  of  the  Saviour's  nativity  ;  and  while  the 
3r  Norwegians  were  engaged  in  their  pagan  rejoicings,  Haco 
his  friends,  in  a  building  by  themselves,  kept  the  Christian 
ival.  Clergy  were  brought  from  England,  and  some  congre- 
ions  of  converts  were  formed.'  But  when  the  reception  of 
•istianity  was  proposed  in  the  national  assembly,  a 
eral  murmur  arose.  It  was  said  that  the  rest  of  '  ' 
iday  and  Friday,  which  was  required  by  the  new  faith,  could 
be  afforded.  The  servants  who  had  attended  their  masters 
he  meeting  cried  out  that,  if  they  were  to  fast,  their  bodies 
lid  be  so  weakened  as  to  be  unfit  for  work.  Many  declared 
;  they  could*  not  desert-  the  gods  under  whom  their  forc- 
ers and  themselves  had  so  long  prospered ;  they  reminded 
king  how  his  people  had  aided  him  in  gaining  the  crown, 
told  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  proposal,  they  would 
►se  another  in  his  stead.*  Haco  found  himself  obliged  to 
L  He  was  forced  to  preside  at  the  next  harvest  sacrifice, 
re  he  publicly  drank  to  the  national  gods ;  and,  as  he  made 
sign  of  the  cross  over  his  cup,  Sigurd,  his  chief  adviser,  told 
company  that  it  was  meant  to  signify  the  hammer  of  their 
Thor.  The  heathen  party,  however,  were  still  unsatisfied, 
bt  of  their  chiefs  bound  themselves  to  extirpate  Christianity ; 
^  assaulted  and  killed  some  of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  follow- 
Yule-feast  Haco  was  compelled  to  submit  to  further  compli- 
es— to  drink  to  the  gods  without  making  the  sign  of  the 
and  to  prove  himself  a  heathen  by  partaking  of  the  liver 
i  horse  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice.^  Feeling  this 
straint  intolerable,  he  resolved  to  meet  his  opponents  in 
18 ;  but  an  invasion  by  Eric's  sons,  who  had  obtained  aid  from 
•old  Blaatand  of  Denmark,  induced  the  Norwegian  parties  to  482 
3r  into  a  reconciliation,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  the 
imon  enemy.  From  that  time  Haco  lived  in  harmony  with 
people,  not  only  tolerating  their  heathenism,  but  himself 

3nom),  i.  310.   Dr.  Lappenberg  circle  of  the  year — ^Yule  being  the  time 

ks  that  the  Athelstan  in  question  at  which  the  decreasing  and  the  in- 

havo  been,  not  the  great  Anglo-  creasing    days    meet.     See  Thorpe, 

n  kincr,  but  Guthrun-Athelstan,  *  Northern  Mythology,'  ii.  50. 
)f  the  Danish  kings  of  East  Anglia.       '  Snorro,  i.  326. 
1-3.  »  lb.  328-9  ;  Miinter,  i.  443-4. 

This  name  is  derived  from  hjol  or         Snorro,  i.  330-1.     Gomp.  aboTOt 

a  wheel,  and  has  reference  to  the  p.  119. 

2  E  2 


^fildiiif  ill  somede^e  td  HbB  inftmioe  of  a  liea&eii  qn 

9t>3  iii  [Ji-  n  iif'weil  their  atkick,  and  Haco  w*is  i 
voiukded.  He  expressed  a  wish,  ixL  mae  of  recoFaiy,  iB  i 
iome  CBii4Bfm&  land,  tli^  be  esidaA^^ttr  fa^  pen 

expiate  hh  conipliani_w,  which  weighed  on  hb  consdea 
he  had  been  guilty  o£  t^po^Lmj*  But  when  his 
ttiat  be  BbouM  be  cairbd  to  Eng^aiid  iir 
tli:tt  ttt?  was  tiTiworfhy  of  it— that  he  had  UwmA  us  a  heatS 
as  a  haathea  should  be  buried  in  Normy^ 
bmen  led  by  a  scald  ia  a  &moiu  wDg^  wliicii 
MOijptiQIi  into  Walhalk,  and  intiiDiites  that,  in  cotmi 
&e  Irieiaiiea  which  he  had  shown  towarda  the  oM 
own  Christaanttj      feif^f«it  by  fl»9iid&^ 

Hari  fcl,  the  son  of  Eric,  ^xho  now  lM>ramc  tnastfr 
kiBgdom^  eudcAvoured  to  spread  Christitmity  by  forcible 

^  ^  Alter  aomo  oommotious,  in  the  course  of  whi 
son  of  Erie  was  ilaii^  Harold  Blaatand  added! 
io  his  dominions,  and  appointed  a  Tieeroy,  named  Ha& 
qpUks  baft  master,  wm  so  deYoted  a  pagan  that  lio  sacriSe 
of  bia  own  cbndrenp  The  viceroy  exerted  himself 
rostcvration  of  paganiin^  and,  by  the  belp  of  the  par 
adhered  to  it^  established  bimself  in  independence  of  the 
king.  But  the  oppressed  Christiana  inTited  to  their  leliel 
l3im  mm  of  a  petty  prince  named  Tryggre,  and  Ha 
detlironed  in  995."* 

Olave  Tryggvesen  is  celebrated  in  the  northern  chton 
the  strongest,  the  bravest,  and  the  most  beaatifnl  <rf 
After  a  life  of  wild  adventure,  in  the  course  of  which 
visited  Eussia  and  Constantinople,  and  had  spread  teirc 
the  coasts  of  the  western  ocean,  he  had  been  baptise 
hermit  in  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  had  been  confir 

AD  994  ^^P^^S^y  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  pi^ 
^  '  the  English  king  Ethelred.**  Although  his  CI 
practice  was  far  from  perfect  (for,  among  other  thh 
married  Lis  stepmother,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  knc 
483  of  the  future  by  tlie  arts  of  divination),  yet  his  zeal  for  I 
religion  was  unbounded,  and  manifested  itself  in  exerti 
the  spreading  of  the  faith,  which  savoured  less  of  the  CI 
spirit  than  of  his  old  piratical  habits,  and  of  the  dei 

*  Snorro,  i.  seqq.  ;  ^fimtcr,  i.  450.  °  Snorro,  i.  397.    For  his  hi 

It  ifl  translated  by  Bp.  MiinkT,  i.  the  vi'**  Sa*^.    Hume  confou 

452-5.  and  by  Mr.  Laing,  Snorro.  i.  with  St.  Olave.    i.  120. 

Munter,  i.  458-4G3.  »  Flor.  Vigom.  i,  152  ;  Soot. 
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le  had  seen  in  Bussia  and  in  the  eastern  empire.^  Gifts 
ivileges  of  various  kinds,  and  even  marriage  with  the 
beautifal  sisters,  were  held  out  to  the  chiefs  as  induce- 
to  emhrace  the  Grospel ;  while  those  who  should  refuse 
ireatened  with  confiscation  of  property,  with  banishment, 
don,  tortures,  and  death.^  In  the  most  blamable  of  his 
lings,  Olave  was  much  influenced  by  the  counsels  of 
brand,  a  German  priest  from  whom  he  had  derived  his 
lowledge  of  the  Gospel,  but  whose  character  was  so  violent 
le  did  not  scruple  even  to  kill  those  who  offended  or 
ed  him/  The  king  visited  one  district  after  another,  for 
arpose  of  establishing  Christianity.  "Wheresoever  he 
*  says  Snorro  Sturleson,  in  describiDg  one  of  his  circuits, 
le  land  or  to  the  islands,  he  held  an  assembly,  and  told 
'ople  to  accept  the  right  faith  and  to  be  baptised.  No 
tared  to  say  anything  against  it,  and  the  whole  country 
he  passed  through  was  made  Christian."  •  Strange  stories 
ated  of  the  adventures  which  he  encountered  in  destroying 
knd  temples,  and  of  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  with 
he  extricated  himseK  from  the  dangers  which  he  often 
ed  on  such  occasions.  In  one  place  Olave  found  eighty 
sns  who  professed  to  be  wizards.  He  made  one  attempt 
ivert  them'when  they  were  sober,  and  another  over  their 
of  ale ;  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  won  in  either  state, 
t  fire  to  the  building  in  which  they  were  assembled.  The 
y(  the  party  alone  escaped  from  the  flames ;  but  he  after- 
fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  was  thrown  into  the  sea.* 
ler  obstinate  pagan  and  sorcerer  had  a  serpent  forced 
his  throat ;  the  creature  ate  its  way  through  his  body,  and 
I  his  death.™  A  less  unpleasing  tale  relates  Olave's  deal- 
writh  a  young  hero  named  Endrid,  who  at  length  agreed 
lis  religion  should  be  decided  by  the  event  of  a  contest 
en  himself  and  a  champion  to  be  appointed  by  the  king, 
himself  appeared  in  that  character;  in  a  trial  which 
three  days,  he  triumphantly  defeated  Endrid  in  swimming, 
ing,  in  archery,  and  in  sword-play ;  and  having  thus  pre-  484 
him  for  the  reception  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  completed 
aversion  by  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  the  faith."" 
nsular  parts  of  Olave's  dominions  were  included  in  his 

.  Brem.  ii.  38  ;  Rnorro,  i.  427.  «■  Ncnnd.  v.  407.  ■  i.  454. 

Schriickli,  XXL  377-9 ;  MunUr,  »  Mimtor,  i.  487. 

194.       .  »  Snorro,  i.  448. 

inter,  L  468 ;  Neand.  v.  408.  '  Miinter,  I  474-5, 
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labours  for  the  extension  d'thd  Gospel;  he  farced  the  people e( 
iSke  Orkneys,  of  the  Shetlandt  tfaa  S^pme,  and  other  islmds,  D 
r^^eire  ChnstiBiiitj  ai  Uie  sword's  point,^  In  obedienoe 
Tisioa  whush  he  had  seexL  at  &  eritical  time,  Olave  chose  SL 
m  llto  patron  of  Xorwaj,  and  ordered  that  the  cup  which  hi 
heea  usually  drunk  in  honour  of  Thor  ebould  in  fntiire  b 
d^icated  to  the  aaintr  In  897,  he  fonndod  hiahopnctdr 
ITidaifiB  or  Dronthoim. 

OlsTe'a  wal  for  Chmlim%  at  length  ooei  him  im  1& 
BSgrld,  the  bewitifnl  widow  of  a  Bwedish  king^  after  ba 
i^e^sted  the  suit  of  the  petty  princes  of  Sweden  ao  stemlf 
ab^  eff en  hniBt  one  of  them  in  his  oaadfi^  m  Ofdor  (aa  abt 
to  em  the  ptheis  of  their  daim  to  «m  esonceiTd 
i^ieairfllMWiyiDg  the  king  of  Kl»wy#  ami  with  that  view 
im  oimU  Olave  nraa  infilinei  to  tiia  match ;  but»  on  her 
to  be  b*ptiaed,  he  treated  her  wi&L  ente^eoiui  ntidignity,  whk 
fillctl  her  with  a  vehement  desire  of  revenge,  Sigrid  n\« 
alter  married  Swoyn  of  Deiuaark.  Her  new  huaband,  aud  tk 
cMd  of  hm  flisi  marriage^  CHave  Stoftommg^  ^xsiibiiied^  i£hs 
urgent  persua^iauj  in  an  eKpeditinn  ajTL^inst  Nomny^  ami  ik^ 
force  y^m  strengthened  hf  a  disafl^ted  party  of  ^orw^ 
'^^innderErifvAW  tiliC  Him  wiiim  O&m^       pnl  dow 

navnl  eni^agemeaf  took  pln(^e.  antl  thr  fortune  of  the  d-Ajttt 
against  Olave.  Em  ahip^  the  Long  Dragon/'  after  a  despeni^ 
dllf^riOQ^  Was  hoarded ;  on  which  ^e  king  and  nme  othetai 
jmfM^  were  all  that  remained  I  of  t!ic  crew,  thre^v  themsdf* 

into  the  sea,  in  order  that  thoy  might  not  full  into 
tiUds  of  tliL-ir  LUienues:'  Bude  and  mblit  m  Olave  wa^ 
Waa  so  beloved  by  his  Bubjects  that  many  are  mid  in  bavedkJ 
of  grief  for  him,  and  even  the  heavens  cherished  hii>  memuTj. 
^  was  believed  to  he  a  siiint ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  performed 
luisacleej  and  that  angels  had  been  aeen  to  viait  him  while 
jhllit  prayers ;  and  legends  represented  him  as  having  long  w 
Yited  tihe  disastrous  fight.  Nearly  fifty  years  later^  it  ig  tcdi 
a  Norwegian  named  Gaude^  who  had  lost  his  way  among  thi 
sands  of  Egypt,  was  directed  by  a  dream  to  a  monasteiy,  whm 
485  tu  his  HUrprirtr,  lio  found  an  nged  alAnjt  of  his  own  country.  Tb* 
old  man'i  ^lUBgtipns  were  such  that  the  pilgnm  waa  1^  to  idc 

but  |he        i^^iiigg^  Qand^  m  :^)ei^f  to  Morw^ 
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rer  a  sword  and  a  girdle  to  a  warrior  who  had  Bought 
fith  Glare  but  had  been  rescued  from  the  waves ;  and  to 
1  that  on  the  fatal  day  no  one  had  borne  himself  more 
than  he.  Gaude  performed  his  commission,  and  the 
I,  on  receiying  the  gifts  and  the  message,  was  assured 
le  Egyptian  abbot  could  be  no  other  than  his  royal 

b 

progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Norway  was  slow  during  some 
ifter  the  end  of  Olave  Tryggvesen's  reign.  But  his 
d  Olave  the  son  of  Harold,  who  became  king  in  1015,* 
nt  on  carrying  on  the  work.    Many  missionaries  were 

from  England;  at  their  head  was  a  bishop  named 
1,  who  drew  up  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  for  Norway.* 
jh  his  own  character  was  milder  than  that  of  Olave 
esen,  the  king  pursued  the  old  system  of  enforcing 
mity  by  such  penalties  as  confiscation,  blinding,  mutila- 
id  death,'  and,  like  the  elder  Olave,  he  made  journeys 
loot  his  dominions,  in  company  with  Grimkil,  with  a 

the  establishment  of  the  faith.  He  found  that  under 
Bsure  of  scarcity  the  people  were  accustomed  to  relapse 
5  practice  of  sacrificing  to  their  old  gods.  He  often  had 
•unter  armed  resistance.*  At  Dalen,  in  1025,  the  inha- 
had  been  excited  by  the  report  of  his  approach,  and  on 
J  he  found  700  exasperated  pagans  arrayed  against  him. 
hough  his  o#n  party  was  only  half  the  number,  he  put 
sants  to  flight,  and  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  rival 
s  ensued.  Grimkil — "  the  horned  man,"  as  the  heathens 
lim  from  the  shape  of  liis  cap  or  mitre — maintained  the 
f  Christianity ;  to  which  the  other  party,  headed  by  a 
Etmed  Gudbrand,  replied  that  their  own  god  Thor  was 
•  to  the  Christians'  God,  inasmuch  as  he  could  be  seen, 
ig  spent  a  great  part  of  the  following  night  in  prayer, 
loming  at  daybreak  the  huge  idol  of  Thor  was  brought 
place  of  conference.  Olave  pointed  to  the  rising  sun  435 
lible  witness  to  his  God,  who  created  it ;  and,  while  the 
IS  were  gazing  on  its  brightness,  a  gigantic  soldier,  in 

er,  i  493-5.  •  Ad.  Brem.  ii.   55.     This  code, 

connexion  between  the  two  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Krist- 

fl,  however,  doubtful.      See  inrett,  ia  now  lost,  althouj^li  fragments 

Jul.  29.  p.  94.  oxidt  in  the  la'ws  of  Iceland  and  in 

Laing  dates  his  accession  in  the  later  Norwegian  law.   Munter,  i. 

.  and  liis  death  in  1030  (ii.  501-2. 

thers  give  the  dates  1017  and  '  Snorro,  ii.  79,  147. 

)ectivdy.   MUnter,  1.  500.  «  lb.  178-9. 
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fulBIment  of  ordera  wbloh  he  had  befom  leoeiTed  &om  ilie  Idi^ 
raised  bia  dab        kttoeked  the  idol  to  {H/eeei.   A  swam  |] 

loatlisoniQ  creattire^  vbfeb  Iiml  fuui^d  ii  dwdll^  w it! tiu  ir 
hoijt  ftod  ba4  ^tteoad  oe  tbe  daily  ofiering?  oC  AMid  and  drix^ 
XQifaad  fvtii;  aad  iSba  men  of  BftleQ,  oon^ncedl  of  ^  TBDitjf^i 
Ibdbr  oU  BOiiitstition,  ronsouted  to  be  Iiapti^uiL'' 

Tba  &tdUe  means  wbicb  OUkre  used  in  favour  of  bis  religm 
tbe  itam  wbiGb  be  iband  it  imeMty  to  itnpo^  and  the  f^4[ 
with  wbk'li  ln>  [jnn-ri  il^  d  fur  the  snpjirc^^siriii  of  pi  nicy  an  J 
robberji  aroused  great  discontent  among  bis  snbjecta  Cmttii^ 
HmmBTk  and  E^ftnd  mm  raMUfSged  todahii  ^ 
of  Norway  ;  hia  gold  won  many  of  tlie  oliiofs  to  lii^  iiitrivst.  aol 
Olave,  finding  biniBelf  descjled,  fled  into  liussia,  where  be  «tt 
bdUdt^sbly  TMeiTed  by  Yazoal&ff,  and  was  invited  t0  »Clis  # 
the  offer  of  a  province/  But,  whih?  hesitating  between  d| 
aoceptance  of  tbia  offer  and  ilia  execution  of  an  idea  vflnclt^  m 
lemA  «iitei4at»d  of  beoomitig  a  monk  at  Jmmkm,  be  4| 
derated  by  a  vision,  in  ivhich  Olave  Try^^^vrson  rxhurtt'^*!  Ijtiti 
to  ittleinpt  the  recovery  of  the  kinL^nLan  vvhich  Gvd  Ixad  giveo 
liioi*^  Swediafa  king  supplied  him  w  kli  mme  aoldierB;  mi 
*im  bis  landint^^  in  Konvoy,  multitiideri  tloL'ked  to  bis  fitaadtft 
ObbTO  refused  the  aid  of  all  who  were  luihaptised;  many  reocifiai 
baptiBm  from  no  other  motive  than  a  wisii  to  be  allowed  t&ij 
bim^  and  hi^  soldiers  marchrd  with  Iht.;  sii^n  of  the  cuMmI 
their  shields.™  On  the  eve  of  a  battle  he  ^ave  a  large  sum  oi 
money  to  be  laid  out  for  the  souls  of  his  enemies  who  should 
fall ;  those  who  should  lose  their  lives  for  his  own  cause, 
said,  were  assured  of  salvation.**  But  the  forces  of  the  enemj 
were  overpowering,  and  Olave  was  defeated  and  slain.® 

After  a  time  his  countrymen  repented  of  their  conduct  towards 
him.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  liad  done  miracles  in  Kussia, 
and  on  his  last  fatal  expedition  his  blood  had  healed  a  wound 
in  tbe  hand  of  the  warrior  who  killed  him ;  a  blind  mau,  on 
whose  eyes  it  had  been  accidentally  rubbed,  had  recovered  his 
sight;  and  other  cures  of  a  like  kind  were  related.^  A  year 
487  after  his  death  his  body  was  disinterred  by  Grimkil,  when  no 
signs  of  decay  appeared,  and  the  hair  and  nails  had  grown.  The 
remains  of  the  king  were  removed  to  the  church  of  St.  Clemeni 
at  Nidaros,  which  he  himself  had  built,  and  when,  in  tbe  foUow 

Snorro,  ii.  155-160.    Compare  vol.  «»  lb.  303  9,  320. 

1.  p.  288.  °  lb.  313.                  •  lb.  332. 

'  Snorro.  ii.  154,  268,  273,  287  ;  Flor.  p  lb.  2h7,  306, 333.  340-8 ;  Acta  SS 

Vigom.  i.  184.         ^  Snorro,  ii.  295-6.  July  29,  p.  109 ;  Miinter,  i.  513. 
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my,  a  cathedral  was  erected  by  the  sainted  archbishop 
(or  Augustine)  they  were  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  silver 
ibove  the  high  altar.**  St.  Olave  was  chosen  as  the  patron 
ray ;  his  &me  was  spread  far  and  wide  by  a  multitude  of 
^  and  pilgrims  from  distant  countries  flodced  to  his  tomb 
tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  Norway  and  Sweden ;  and 
s  were  dedicated  to  his  honour,  not  only  in  the  western 
js,  but  in  Eussia  and  at  Constantinople.' 
te,  after  becoming  master  of  Norway,  encouraged  religion 
J  in  his  other  dominions.  By  him  the  first  Benedictine 
jry  in  the  kingdom  was  founded  near  Nidaros.*  Hai*old 
la,  Olave's  half-brother,  a  rough  and  irreligious  man, 
5came  king  in  1047,  had  some  differences  with  pope 
ler  II.,  and  with  Adalbert  archbishop  of  Bremen.  The 
d  that  he  knew  no  archbishop  in  Norway  except  himself, 
tained  ordination  for  bishops  from  England  and  from 
;  while  Adalbert,  declaring  that  he  had  but  two  masters,  the 
id  the  emperor,  paid  no  regard  to  the  northern  sovereign, 
hout  his  consent  erected  sees  in  his  dominions.'*  Norway, 
)  rest  of  western  Christendom,  submitted  to  the  dominion 

Iceland  became  known  to  the  Norwegians  in  860, 
.  Norwegian  vessel  was  cast  on  its  coast^  In  874,  the 
orwegian  colonist,  Ingulf,  settled  in  the  island ;  and  in 
lowing  years  many  of  his  countrymen  resorted  to  it, 
lly  after  the  great  victory  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired  at 
lord,  in  883,  by  which  a  number  of  petty  kings  or  chiefs 
riven  from  their  native  land  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.' 
ionists  were  of  the  highest  and  most  civilised  class  among  488 
rthmen,  and  the  state  of  society  in  the  new  community 
corresponding  character.  The  land  was  parcelled  out, 
0  Icelandera,  renouncing  the  practice  of  piracy,  betook 
Ives  to  trade — exchanging  the  productions  of  their  island 

ro,  ii.  315,  3G9;  iii.  38,  108;  1818);  Rafn,  *  Antiquitatos  American©,' 

ii.  401.  8  (HavniiB,  1837). 
Brem.  Dosor.  Insulanim,  32.  ■  Rafn,  8  ;  Snorro,  i.  280 ;  Deppinj]:, 

ro,  ii.  380-2 ;  Schrockli.  xxi.  ii.  45-7.     **  The  period  during  which 

k-e  Thorpe's  *  Northern  My  tho-  the  settlement  was  going  on  lasted  about 

f$f>,  seqq.    *  Schrtx-kh,  xxi.  383.  sixty  years.   At  the  end  of  that  time 

Brem.  iii.  IG  ;  Schrijckh,  xxi.  the  island  was  as  fully  peopled  as  it  has 

x.  II.  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1079.  ever  been  since,  and  the  number  of  in- 

for  tlie  character  of  the  Nor-  habitants  may  be  reckoned  at  50,000." 

Ad.  Bn^m.  Dcscr.  Insul.  20.  Dawcnt,  Pref.  to  *  The  Story  of  Burnt 

lersou'a  Iceland,  I.  xiii.  (Edinb.  Njal  *  (Edinb.  1801),  p.  45. 


fcr  the  eoiMfc*jg|i^^J^  MOtrndos  ^^^^^^ 

iMtnd  fijrf>ur  liUDdned  re^rs.  It  had  its  mtional  aod  pn»ri 
MBemblies;  its  dimS  liie  lAmaii,'^  ^  elected  for  life,  n 
office  it  w»t»«il  W  Gommrmtm  of  the  lan^  ;  and  vith 
magistnc]-  tTi^  friBi^ioii  of  prje^t  ivms  joined.  Th*-  rvlii 
Odhi  was  e^uJjo&Wd,  but  t£  woold  seeoEQ  that  tbertf  wd: 
entire  fieeilom  «i  to  ni^giaaf 

It 4b  BskI  thai  the  eoloiikis  fiiimd  in  leelan^'^MMf  in] 
miarioii  omch  m  •enrioe4iookv  beUa^  uid  fKmm 
although  the  natbi^  Img  been  fed  ttitfaoiit  uj  daij 
reli4»ed  i^lo  p^aaioa.*  Some  of  tho  Koffwi^giMifl  th^a 
may  also  liave  eutied  with  them  such  luud  and  iispl 
notions  <^  CLmtianitT  as  mte  to  be  gathered  m  the  intern 
<^  thdr  rcm^g  ind  advenitiniiis  life;*  Imt  Iciiinriflji 
the  Gospel  «aa  wSO^  spread  amoa^  tbm  otiMr  ineiabe^ 
conmmnity  norttanamittttl  to  tbt  ir  v.  l  «L  ^c^iidauta.'  V 
Icelander  named  Tbofwal4  who  had  fomerly  been  a1 
bat  ey&i  Am  had  been  nccBaioned  to  B^mA  eucli  paft^ 
plunder  an  ^  teuld  space  in  ledi^nimg  captives  &%Ka  ti 
piiatos^bnlM^witlLhu^^  falflMpjBl^ 
Frederick,  %  iriboM  vHPwn  ^WfiilriBi^  titafA 
built,  and  Fr  rs.  k*s  iii^tnietioiig  were  well  recf^iTetl^  altlio 
^9  most  of  his  proselytes  refused  to  be  baptised — ^being 
it  is  said,  to  expose  themselves  naked  at  the  ceremony,  aw 
wear  the  white  dress  which  in  their  country  was  worn  by  diili 
only.**  An  influential  convert,  named  Thorkil,  before  submit 
to  baptism,  desired  that  it  might  be  administered  by  wv 


•  Laiog,  L  56-8.  Bat  Henderson 
ei&ies  that  there  is  evidence  that  wood 
fonnerly  grew  in  Iceland.  (I.  x. ;  comp. 
Encycl.  Britann.  art.  Iceland.)  Adam 
of  Bremen  saya,  Null»  ibi  froges, 
minima  lignomm  oopia."  Descr.  Insul. 
35. 

Log$ogumadr,  utterer  or  publisher  of 
the  law.  Ueudersnn,  I.  xxii. ;  Daseut, 
in  Oxford  Essays  for  1858,  p.  207. 

*  Sohriickh,  xxi.  387;  Henderson,  I. 
xvi.-xxiv. ;  Depping,  ii.  49-50  ;  Miinter, 
i.  521-6. 

^  The  old  authorities  for  this  (Ari 
Frode,  &c.)  are  oollccted  by  Rafu,  203- 
5.  Dicuil.  an  Irisli  monk,  in  a  tnxitise 
*  De  Mensura  Orbis,'  written  a.d.  825, 
shows  himself  acquaintKl  with  the  ex- 
istence of  Icelftn<l  (ib.  204).  See  also 
Miinter,  i.  520;  Lidng,  L  40;  Dasent, 


Pret  toNjal,7-«;  Beevc^  n.  on  A 
nan,  ii.  42,  p.  169.  Profeanr  J 
deriyes  the  eartier  miaaion  from 
C  Scotland  in  the  miAli^  Agea»' 
Lanipn  snppoees  that  the  Irieh  d 
remamed  until  the  arriTml  of  the 
wegians,  and  were  then  ezpdled. 
228. 

•  Thus  Helgi  is  described  as  *  i 
mixed  in  his  faith.  He  trusted  in  CI 
but  invoked  Thor's  aid  when  sent  t 
or  in  any  difficulty."  His  knowled; 
Christianity  had  been  gained  in  Irei 
Dasent,  Oxf.  Ess.  180. 

'  Munter,  i.  524-5. 

^  Miinter  supposes  Frederick  to  '. 
been  an  ecclesiastic  of  Ilambur; 
Bremen,  ordaintnl  by  the  archbishoj 
the  misi^ion.    i.  527. 

k  Scliniekh,  xxi.  388-390. 


u]>.  ato-ioMH 
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it  to  his  aged  and  infinn  father-in-law ;  and,  as  the 
died  soon  after,  Thorkil  put  off  his  own  baptism  for 
rs.^  The  worshippers  of  Odin  were  roused  to  enmity 
mgh  manner  in  which  Thorwald  proceeded  to  spread 
>n.  After  five  years  he  and  the  bishop  were  expelled, 
refuge  in  Norway,  where  Thorwald,  meeting  with  one 
who  had  most  bitterly  opposed  him  in  Iceland,  killed 
rederick,  hopeless  of  effecting  any  good  in  company 
.wless  an  associate,  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  it 
ed  that  Thorwald,  after  many  years  of  wandering,  in 
e  of  which  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  founded  a 
f  in  Russia  or  at  Constantinople,  and  there  died.^ 
Tryggvesen — partly,  perhaps,  from  political  motives — 
*ous  of  establishing  the  Gospel  in  Iceland,  and,  after 
tier  attempts  to  forward  its  progress,  sent  Thangbrand, 
aan  priest  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  into  the 

997.  The  choice  of  a  missionary  was  unfortunate; 
ind,  it  is  said,  performed  some  miracles ;  but  he  pro- 
ith  his  usual  violence,  and,  after  having  killed  one  of 
nents,  and  two  scalds  who  had  composed  scurrilous 
I  him,  he  was  expelled.™  Olave,  on  receiving  from 
md  a  report  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  with, 
indignant,  and  was  about  to  undertake  an  expedition  for 
ihment  of  the  Icelanders,  when  Gissur  and  Hialte,  two 
)f  the  island,  obtained  his  consent  to  the  employment 
'  measures  for  the  conversion  of  their  country-  ^^^^ 
y  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  (which, 

was  rather  a  lawful  fee  than  a  bribe),"  they  secured 
aeration  of  the  lawman  Thorgeir,  who,  after  addressing 
Dnal  assembly  in  an  exhortation  to  peace  and  imity, 

a  new  law  by  way  of  compromise.    All  the  islanders 

be  baptised,  the  temples  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Lcrificea  were  to  cease ;  but  it  was  to  be  allowed  to  eat 
h,  to  expose  children,  and  to  offer  sacrifice  in  private.** 
posal  was  adopted,  and  Christian  instruction  gradually  490 
I  over  such  remnants  of  heathenism  as  the  law  had' 
2d.  St.  Olave  took  an  interest  in  the  Christianity  of 
;  he  sent  an  English  bishop  named  Bernard  to  labour 

r,  i.  531 .  76 ;  Munter,  i.   535-6 ;  Quart  Eov. 

T,  i.  532 ;  ii.  095.    See  the  130-3. 

Review,'  Jan.  1862,  p.  129.  »  Daseut,  n.  on  Njal,  ii.  79. 

nd  and  the  Change  of  Faith.'  °  Snorro.  i.  548 ;  Burnt  Njal,  ii.  76-80 ; 

5,  L  442 ;  Burnt  Njal,  ii.  63-  Munter,  L  541 ;  Quart.  Rev.  135-8. 


tlMsre^  and  exerted  hiotielf  to  ptoeoro    tbs  woefttnt^ 

ci  f  t'  X I  »<  x>i  n  if  0 1 1  i  1  d   uJ  ^ 

Altiioiig]!  loelaad  was  from  time  ta  time  Tisiled  If 
tiie  ifeed  cf  «  4s«d  epi^pate  iM  felt,  And  in  1056  ^ 
SlnlUolt  wL^s  rn.N?t(?^I    Meif,  a  son  of  Giesur^  iriiolrt|| 
educated  ol  Krfort  and  had  oiade  a  pOgnnu^  to  Bo«i;l 
«leeted  a  bUlio|v  and,  &  ebedieme  to  aa  crtdcr  from 
Has  consermt' ii  t^y  Adallwt  of  Bn-rnpTi,''     With  tlie  r-*^ 
of  a  younger  Uissar,  wha  liad  sutieecded  his  lather  Isl^  mt 
1»ilio]^ibk  of  G^aUull^  a  MGond  mm  ^raa  foondad  at  Ha 
1105.'   Til©  blshopsv  bemg  taken  from  the  most 
families,  and  inT^ed,  lite  the  priests  of  the  old  iilulttijf;^  i 
iMilar  poirer,  became  the  mo^t  iinpoTtmt  members  of  thee 
WuHf^   Adam  of  Breimiv  ute  dlpMiAjipB^^  picttii«4^ 
HMeutied  pOTeitr,  the  pety^  and  fM  dyUity  of  the 
teJla  w  that  they'obo^  tliw  bidiap  as  a  la  Hill 

fint  Icelandic  mooastery  was  founded,  and  at  a  kte? 
the  island  t^Lititained  sQTen  ckneters  for  men  and  two  for  * 
tnie  loehiiiders  ttaded  |o  all  quartars;  their  clcr^, 
Ommtj,  K»cffi%  ml  St^Omsi^  earned  bw^  tiie 
aiiflltoiifiliBitiaiiQffi^^  Aadiath&i: 
imgenial  udand  grew  up  a  TOTiaiwIar  literaloxie 
poems,  and  oc  hialnvical  legends — the  oldeat  Utmfmj 
the  ScmnditiaTkna^  and  the  oral  jacmmof  lafiimiatHici  as  toa| 
part  of  northern  liistory.  Thi^  literatao  fio^rkhed  Jbr  ll 
oanttui^  iintil,  oa  the  fedodioa  of  loihfed  to  trilwile  ifi 
\kk  ixiti       beeuM  IhauL  w  nhiiwl^  m  the  1 


Xnr.  From  loelaad  the  aeifd  Mids  ila  way  into  a  jet  md 
dfatant  region.   In  9^  aNonragaui  naned  £no  the  E^d,  id 
liad  fled  to  Iceland  in  GOiisef|Qenco  of  hafing  kiil^  a  man,  H 
^m  Ma  there  aenteneed  to  tajniahmmt oa aeeoKIt  itf a  feud  m^im 
ma  iv^rali^  deteiiniiiiedtoaeek  oal  a  i 


U^v^  cwtiUtI  iatt^^i    liciHlwa«       *  lk»CT.  liMtL  3^;  c£  GiftJdLOV 

AJ»tt  J3M.Dim.ttaMLS3:iIi«||f,  •  ll&ul^.  iL  Cfl.  JbMH*  A 
11  41$.  rtMili«eM  iMiMCM   »|M»kj  imii^^iq^^  M  li^i 
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before  been  seen  by  one  Gunnbiom.y  Four  years  later, 
the  time  of  his  banishment  was  expired,  Eric  revisited 
i,  and  induced  many  of  his  countrymen  to  accompany 
a  the  land  of  his  refuge,  to  which — ^with  a  design,  as  is 
f  attracting  adventurers  by  the  promise  which  it  conveyed 
name  of  G^r^enland  was  given.*  In  999,  Leif,  the  son  of 
made  a  voyage  to  Norway,  where  Olave  Tryggvesen 
d  him  to  receive  baptism ;  and  on  his  return  to  Green- 
le  was  accompanied  by  a  priest.*  The  colony  flourished 
ituries.  In  1055  (a  year  before  the  foundation  of  the  first 
die  see),  a  bishop  was  consecrated  for  it  by  Adalbert  of 
jn.  There  were  thirteen  churches  in  the  eastern  part 
?enland,  four  in  the  western,  and  three  or  four  monas- 
*  Sixteen  bishops  in  succession  presided  over  the  church 
jenland.  From  the  year  1276  they  took  their  title  from 
^  of  Gardar;  they  were  subject  to  the  archbishop  of 
)s,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  synods  in  Norway 
1  as  in  Iceland.  And  even  from  this  extremity  of  the 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.®  But 
Lhe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Greenland  was  lost 
)  knowledge  of  Europeans.  The  ice  accumulated  on  its 
,  so  as  to  render  them  inaccessible,  and  the  seventeenth 
)  destined  for  the  church  was  unable  to  land.  The  pesti- 
known  as  the  "  Black  Death  "  wasted  the  population,  and 
ipposed  tliat,  when  thus  weakened,  they  were  overpowered 
ibes  of  Skmllings  (Esquimaux)  from  the  continent  of 
America,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants.^ 


'n,  0-11,  91;  Henderson,  I. 
Liinj^,  iii.  143.  On  tlic  discro- 
of  the  uccountd,  see  Rufn's  Pre- 
.-xiiL 

icebat  enira,  banc  rem  homini- 
suram  eo  dcmigrare,  quod  term 
nomine  giiuderet "  (Particula 

0,  ap.  Kafn,  14).  But,  altliout^h 
a  and  other  statmienta  it  would 
at  the  name  was  given  on  ac- 
f  the  rich  verdure,  Adam  of 

ftiye  that  it  was  because  the 
nts  were  "  a  salo  caerulei.*'  Descr. 

Tr>,  i.  455.  4G5  ;  Rafn,  16,  117. 
:or  II.  Kp.  5  ;  Miiiiter,  i.  557  ; 
;  Laing,  i.  141.  Tlie  number  of 
)  and  monasteries  is  somewhat 
i  given.  «  Miinter,  i.  556-8. 
iter.  i.  560,  and  the  Bull  of 
v.,  which  lie  quotes,  p.  584 ; 

1.  145,  152-3.    There  were  two 


districts  in  the  colony  —  Ostre  Bygd 
and  Westre  Byjjd,  of  which  the  eastern 
was  the  more  flourishing.  These  are 
described  as  separated  by  a  waste  twelve 
miles  in  extent  Rafn,  315).  Cape  Fare- 
well was  long  supposed  by  geographers 
to  have  been  the  point  of  division,  and 
there  was  a  belief  that  the  eastern 
settlement  had  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
western,  so  that  descendants  of  the 
Scandinavian  colonists  might  btill  exist 
on  tlie  icebound  coast  of  East  Green- 
land. But  a  Danish  expedition  in  1829- 
30  could  find  no  trace  tliat  East  Green- 
land had  ever  been  inhabited;  and  it 
seems  to  be  now  agreed  that  the  ancient 
settlements  were  both  on  the  coast  north- 
west of  Capo  Farewell,  Ostre  Bygd 
being  the  part  nearest  to  the  cape. 
Laing,  i.  150 :  Rafn,  409 ;  Scoresby, 
in  Encyc.  Brit,  8th  edit  xi,  39  (art 
Greenland), 


492    The  Northmen  appear  to  Iiato  pushed  their  didooYeries  tm 

the  son  of  Eric  the  TtciT,  incited  by  the  narratim  of  Siar^  4 
8on,  of  BerinlJ^  as  to  Iub  adventuras  when  in  awtc^  isf  Gnd 
IrnSf  aaikd  iwtiiward,  imd  ezpl&md  ftwaml  eoutu^  to  ine^ 

whiich  the  name  of  Vinland  (or  Winelantl)  wafi  giren,  heam 
one  of  his  compaaions,  a  native  of  soutbom  Gemmjr,  iMgeid 
the  iribe  among  it^  prodtietion&  VuiAiKt  em^flxMj&m 
aft<Brwardfl  made  in  tlio  mme  direction;  and settlemont^  wen? Si 
a  tini*^  (.^fii.^ctod  on  tbe  shores  of  the  great  western  oonti&ti&lj 
A  bi^Hliop  named  Eric  is  said  to  have  accompanied  an  e^psSiSi 
to  Vinland  in  1121;'  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  Hnif  i 
it  would  Beein  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
jectitres  or  inquiries  which  profess  to  have  foimd  in  An 
trapes  of  a  Christianity  ^Afitod  hf  Urn  Smx^iMB^iaiMk  idv 
of  i|be  mMdle  agesL^ 


•  Bulb,  21-7.  '  Tb.  m. 

t  Panic,  de  Oraenkudfii, 
An  M»<Knml  of  tbbi 

Adam  Brem,  Deiicr.  InatiL  38L  rSk^ 
lan<|  Si  iappoied  to  have  ham  BnolA 
Islaii^  fit  lb  its  aeiglibmuhDo^  Ou^ 


been  wid  titttlm&fl 


preAchetl  and  waa  tiuu^rcd 

ihwA  ilis^vfit^  But  ibi  ii 
«iiee»  out  of  a  oouftij<fon  tvtwtoB  I 

Weiida  in  Noftk  €3«niiiui^ — J^^ll 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SUPPLEMENTAR7. 

I.  The  Hierarchy. 

(1.)  The  relations  of  the  papacy  with  secular  powers,  and 
especially  with  the  emperors  of  the  west,  were  governed  rather 
by  circumstances  than  by  any  settled  principles.  On  each  side 
there  were  claims  which  were  sometimes  admitted  and  some- 
times denied  by  the  other  party;  but  even  when  they  were 
admitted,  the  ^iforcement  of  them  depended  on  the  questions 
whether  the  claimant  were  strong  and  whether  circumstances 
were  favourable  to  him. 

The  German  emperors  still  retained  the  same  rights  of 
florereignty  over  Borne  which  had  been  held  by  the  Carolin- 
gians.    The  imperial  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  pope  by 
TOAftna  of  commissioners  continued,  and  popes  were  even  glad  to 
sanction  it  afresh,  as  a  means  of  averting  the  disorders  incident 
to  an  election  carried  on  amid  the  fury  of  the  Roman  factions 
and  the  violence  of  the  neighbouring  nobles.    A  s)Tiod  under 
John  IX.  in  898,  when  Lambert  had  been  crowned  as  emperor, 
enacted  that,  for  the  prevention  of  such  tumults  and  scandals  as 
had  taken  place  through  the  absence  of  imperial  commissioners, 
the  presence  of  commissioners  should  be  necessary  at  future 
elections;'  and  in  another  canon  it  threatens  the  emperor's 
indignation,  as  well  as  spiritual  penalties,  against  any  wlio 
should  renew  the  disorders  which  had  been  usual  on  the  death 
of  a  pope,  when  the  palace  was  invaded  by  plunderers,  who 
often  extended  their  depredations  over  the  city  and  its  suburbs.'' 
Antl,  although  the  document  bearing  the  name  of  Leo  VIII., 
which  confers  on  Otho  the  Great  and  his  successors  the  power 
of  nominating  to  the  papacy  as  well  as  to  the  empire,  is  probably 
spurious,  its  provisions  agree  with  the  state  of  things  which 

•  C.  X.  ap.  Pertz,  Lo^b,  ii.  App.  158 ;  Gioscl.  II.  i.  210. 
or  Uard.  tl  489.     This  synod  has  C.  xi.   The  pluinlcr  of  a  bishop's 

pomt-times  bocn  wronp^ly  dated  in  901.  property  on  his  di>nth  was  iwunl  elao- 

S»-c  above,  p.  412;  Pagi.  xv.  489,  494,  where.   Atto,  in  Patrol,  cxxxiv.  87. 
;  Murat.  Ann.  V.  i.  307 ;  ii  15 ; 


dS4  actually  existed  at  tho  timcv  The  emperor  wa^*  rt^Einir^4^ 
hftTiAg  Urn  ri^t  to  ilc^iie  iSba  i^peole  cf  BomiA  mhjim 
who  h'M^  !>' en  ^grieved  by  the  pope  *  Empenns  em  dcpaJ 
popedj  aiid  that  not  by  any  wanton  exercise  of  bat 
tibft  iki]£liD€iit  of  a  duty  attacbod  to  their  offi^se ;  tbag  le  !^ 
seeB  that  Otho  the  Great  was  extremely  reluctant  to  p::^ 
against  tha  wretched  young  debauchee  John  XII,*   It  wi*  :~ 

I  mdeiied  that  even  the  pope  was  not  irresponsible  on  e^iA  ^ 
that  for  the  execution  of  manifest  justice  on  the  dii^f  pa^^ 
the  church  the  higher  Becnlar  authority  was  entitled  to  i:^ 
"fmm/  Xet  on  the  whole  the  popes  were  galnu^  aadiii 
preparing  to  aaeuTe  advantages  for  their  euecafisacs. 

It  seems  probable  thai  Charlemagne,  in  proJeetiEig  ih^  ivrral 

^  fif  the  Boman  empire,  may  have  hoped  io  become  mmXti  d  ^ 
pope?;  but  the  eteni  i^dcvonded  to  the  bmB&%  td 
Leo  HI  sntpriBed  Ohariemagne  hiiadelf  late  reeeiTio?  ^ 
0rawn  from  hi»  Lamls;  imd  although  the  great  einp«^jf  •* 
c^irefnl  that  his  eon  should  assume  it  jn  sneh  a  wmam  tk* 
ebould  npp<  ar  to  be  heM  hid^petideiltly  of  the  Botnea  eandia 
Louies  submitted  to  In*  iniwned  afresh  by  8tf  |»hen  IV*  - 

iStHiald  only  be  eunfn  red  by  God  }uins<  If  tbrongb  the  in-U'ii^^ 
tality  of  His  cduef  minigteri  the  successor  of  St*  Teler; 
althongh  the  pees^i^^  Oe  Itafian  kutgdom  was  regft^^* 
implyiDg  a  titlo  to  the  empire^  the  imperiul  nome  ^^^.^M 
^njoaed  by  the  German  soveraigua  of  Italy  until  atlter  a  coi  >^ 
tifM  a«  B^itie  1^  €i«  )»epK^ 

As  the  eastern  bishnp.^^,  hv  appeal  in    fo  the  emperor  in 
dillerenees,  had  etstablished  an  im^>eriai  supremacy  in  ^^'^^ 
tltrngSp  so  the  primiea  of  the  weitf  *^  teferring  their  quan^^ 
the  ]Hi)if\  find  by  ashiiie;'  him  to  rsitif)'^  their  eoncpii  ?tA, 
tri bated  to  invent  him  with  a  power  of  arbitration  aad  etflM 
wUf3h  more  atid  more  claimed  a  superiority  orer  aR  -t. 
gOTeriiniont.    And  tliis  was  cnhiufcf^d  hy  the  pope^s  a?^^nm 
of  an  uui versal  censorr^ihiii  of  morals,  and  by  hia  wielding* 
tt  ri'^irs  of  excomniunieatiiiTi,  wlueh  were  able  to  make  kiaj 
tawUL^  mt  <3s4y,  by  the  dipeql  (^psiQii  fiiam 


'■  S  f^fji'li,  i].  [i;7. 

"  P.  416.  Humbert,  however,  regards  ^  Sclimidt,  ii  1G7,  216. 

the  extinction  of  the  Othoa  in  the  third  «  Diicange,  8.  v.  Impcrator^  p.  73; 

generation  as  a  judgment  on  their  in-  Tlauck,  iii.  270. 
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but  throngh  the  apprehension  of  the  eflfects  which  496 
tence  might  produce  among  their  people.  The  wide- 
rariety  of  the  scene  on  which  the  popes  acted  were  also 
to  the  growth  of  their  authority,  since  an  attempt 
J  foiled  by  the  energy  of  one  opponent  succeeded  else- 
iinst  the  weakness  of  another,  and  thenceforth  became 
ent  for  general  application.**  In  newly-converted 
I,  such  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  power  of  the  pope 
national  church  was  from  the  first  established  as  a 
nor  did  the  shameful  degradation  of  the  papacy 
large  portion  of  the  time  now  under  review  produce 
iderable  effect  on  its  estimation  in  foreign  countries, 
tie  or  nothing  was  heard  of  the  pope  as  an  individual, 
as  regarded  only  as  the  successor  of  the  chief  apostle.*^ 
irritorial  power  and  income  of  the  papacy  were  limited 
icroachments  of  the  Italian  nobles  and  by  the  invasions 
racens.  But  the  popes  found  new  sources  of  wealth  in 
ice  of  annexing  to  their  see  the  revenues  of  bisliopricks 
ys  in  various  parts  of  Christendom,  and  in  payments 
om  countries  which  were  in  communion  with  them, 
the  Peter-pence  of  England  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
And  a  continual  succession  of  forgeries  made  it  appear 
h  territories  as  the  see  of  Home  possessed  were  but 
of  a  far  larger  inheritance,  which  of  right  belonged  to 
irtue  of  donations  bestowed  by  emperors  and  other 
IS  from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.™ 
Aicy  of  the  popes  towards  the  church  aimed  at  centra- 
authority  in  the  papacy.  The  principles  of  the  forged 
were  taken  as  a  foundation  of  their  claims.  Titles 
oapous  than  before  were  given  by  those  who  wished  to 
t  to  them,  and  were  not  refused.  The  epithet  universal, 
Jregory  the  Great  had  declared  to  be  unfit  for  any 
1  prelate,  was  addressed  to  Nicolas  1.  by  Adventius 
r  Metz  and  by  Cliarles  the  Bald ;  °  and  it  afterwards 
usual.  Adventius  styles  Nicolas  "  Your  JIajesty  "  — 
I  which  was  very  commonly  used  by  Peter  Daraiani  in 
ig  the  popes  of  - his  time.^  Theotmar,  archbishop  of 
;,  and  his  sufiragans  addressed  John  IX.  as  "  Supreme 


it,  ii.  r,91. 

.  iii.  821). 

K  287.  372. 

jkh.  xxii.  395-6,  400. 

V.  321,  323. 


o  lb.  321,  o. 

p  In  the  12th  centunr,  Arnulf  of 
Lisicux  uses  it  to  Gooffiey  bishop  of 
Chnrtrcs  and  papal  legate.  PatroL  cci, 
171. 

2  L 


^6  Fonliiraud  UoiT^rsal  PopOt  mA  of  a  aini^  eitf^  litt  of  ^ 

from  God  til  rough  S  t.  Peter, — L  thmijgli  the  npo^cl 
cemm  in  the  see  of  Komi^/  The  i  laims  involred  m  du 
pmlMttiilH  tbe  pa[mej  wero  at  fin^  eom^what  mtit^ 
\\lia t  w ai?  rn  ea it  t  Tn"  T he  |  niipo^s  un  i  v e  n^i d    p i  ^cr*pa t < t  ?  Wk( 

fiupreiae  jmiitiaLyre  ?  When  hnd  how  \^as  this  to  bo 
Btit  whw  onea  mek  %agae  and  eaiindAg  titlaa  hd  i 
impns^*  <l  eta  the  general  minA,  it  ira*  ia  the  pow^^t  of  tie^ 
to  make  aliDOft  any  deductioiis  wtatertfr  from  ihm.*  t 
daisa  wfaiefa  Kioolas  adwioed  for  obedieooe  to  all  tbe 
of  popes  rested  oa  a'diflerent  gronnd  from  that  wiii 
mm^mm  been  pot  forward  by  \m  prodeceseors.  la  il 
tbMi,  tfOidi  a  claim  was  founded  on  the  suppositjoa  Ibil  i  i 
vai  the  moet  faithful  <:uardia&  of  apostolie  &ith  andjfll 
at  the  Qtmoitf  that  the  pope  was  tlic  kighast  expotmflH 
ItW'— *il0t  that  lie  pretended  to  a  power  of  loj^islatiotu  M 
it  iraa  lested  Bimply  on  the  gnmnd  that  Boma  was  Bosi^) 
#19  ^8tl«f  Bet  forth  under  the  ttiictioii  of  mtih  a  pnll 
eoQsiBted  of  a  forgery  which  profeiBed  to  derive  a  «■ 
1^  jmhaardrof  mUVBikM  Pm\  ff\Tittmi(^iw\  jhmi  tb#  TTirlliiiii 
^  tbaehoteL*  '  ^ 
The  party  which  relied  on  the  authority  of  the  decicii 
be&t  on  humUiDg  the  clasa  <^  metiopolitans.  There  t 
cmmstances  which  seem  to  indicate  that  metropolilii 
begun  to  assnme  power  greater  tlian  that  which  bad  ill 
timea  belonged  to  them.  But  the  design  was  not  liid 
leducing  them  within  their  anmenl  bottuda;  they  m 
to  be  allowed  any  povvi  r  of  jaditsattire  over  bishops;  and 
they  were  atripped  of  their  jttiibsiil  power,  ibmw  antfaa 
aaperintendeiits  or  inspeetom  wat  not  likely  to  hi 
regarded.**  It  was  the  interest  of  bishops  to  aid  the  p 
a  course  which  annihilated  the  power  of  metropolitans  an 
vincial  synods  over  members  of  the  episcopate,  and  sol 
these  to  the  pope  alone.  There  were  even  inducements 
might  persuade  metropolitans  to  consent  to  sacrifice  thi 
pendenco  of  their  own  order.  They,  in  common  with 
bishops,  were  strengthened  against  secular  princes 
alliance  with  the  papacy.    They  felt  that  their  dignil 

1  Hard.  vi.  483.  '  Planck,  iii.  807-8 ;  GieaeU 

'  As  Herivoiifl,  and  a  synod  at  Reims,    2.^4-.').  *  Planck  iiu 

A.D.  900;  lb.  467.  •  lb.  788,  790,  818. 
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ed  by  a  oonnexion  with  a  power  which  exalted  religion 
all  earthly  authority ;  ^  and  the  use  of  the  pall  was  of 
jffeet  in  reconciling  them  to  the  change.  The  pall,  ori-  497 
'  a  part  of  the  imperial  attire,  had  been  at  first  bestowed 
eastern  emperors  on  the  patriarchs  of  their  capitaL  In 
h  and  sixth  centuries  it  was  conferred  on  other  patriarchs; 
L  time  it  was  given  by  popes  and  patriarchs  to  bishops^ 
;h  the  imperial  consent  was  necessary  before  the  honour 
be  conferred  on  a  bishop  whose  predecessors  had  not 
d  it.y  The  pall  was  sent  by  the  popes  to  their  vicars ;  it 
i^garded  as  the  mark  of  a  special  connexion  with  the 
i  see,  to  which  the  receiver  was  bound  by  a  strict  oath  of 
tion  and  obedience.  When  some  metropolitans  had  thus 
jd  ity  others,  wishing  to  be  on  a  level  with  them,  made 
ition  for  a  like  distinction,  so  that  it  came  to  be  regarded 
ensign  of  metropolitan  dignity,  and  that  this  dignity  came 
3garded  asagift  of  the  pope.'  Nicolas  I.,  in  his  answer  to 
ilgarians,  lays  it  down  that  their  future  archbishop  shall 
Lercise  his  office  until  he  receive  the  pall  from  Bome ; 
he  says,  is  the  uBage  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  other 
ies  ;*  and  John  VIIL,  at  the  synod  of  Kavenna,  in  877, 
d  that  every  metropolitan  should,  within  three  months 
lis  election,  send  to  Bome  a  statement  of  his  faith,  together 
r  petition  for  the  pall.^  While  the  metropolitans  thus 
jd  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  independent 
in  their  special  connexion  with  Eome,  and  in  their 


rockh,  xxii.  461 ;  Planok,  iiL 

(Ck.  iii.  857-8.  There  is  much 
on  as  to  the  pall  in  Dr.  Rock's 
of  our  Father*/  vol.  ii.  In  the 
iriarchs  gave  it  to  all  bishops 
In  the  west,  it  was  attachud 
1,  probably,  not  until  after  the 
r  under  review)  to  the  bishop- 
Ostia,  Lucca,  Verona,  Pariu^i, 
Qol,  and  Bamberg  (157).  It 
wl  with  the  per^n  to  whom  it 

granted.  (See  Ducange,  s.  v. 
3.)    Under  diarleinagno,  the 

given  with  his  consent,  and 
according  to  his  will  (Waitz, 
ee  above,  p.  195).  Hildebert, 
ishop  of  Tours — which  was 
continual  conflict  with  the 
tho  Breton  church  to  indopen- 
its  metropolitan  jurisdiction — 
at  the  pall  had  been  bestowed 
c  of  Del  as  a  personal  distiuo- 


tioa  only,  and  was  not  attached  to  his 
see.  (Ep.  ii.  35,  a.d.  1126,  Patrol, 
clxxi.)  The  claim  of  Dol  rested  on  a 
story  that  a  British  archbishop,  Samson 
—some  say  of  York,  some  of  Menevia 
(St.  David  s),  while  others  suppose  him 
to  have  been  a  regionary  bishop,  with- 
out any  fixed  see— fixed  himself  there, 
taking  his  pall  with  him.  (Hoveden, 
453 ;  Wendover,  iii.  144.)  See  Raine, 
i.  10;  Girald.  Cambr.  de  Jure,  &c., 
Menev.  EocL  t  li.  151,  167,  with 
Wharton's  notes ;  Invectiones,  t.  iii.  46- 
7,  ed.  Brewer ;  Innoc  III.  Epp.  ii.  82-8  ; 
Acla  SS.  Jul.  28.  Among  Steplien  of 
Touruay's  letters  (Patrol,  ccxi.)  are 
several  from  Philip  Augustus  and 
others,  remonstrating  with  Innocent  III.  • 
for  favouring  Dol  in  opposition  to 
Tours.  Ct  Innoc.  Geita,  (Patrol,  ccxiv. 
82,  &c.).  •  Planck,  iii.  863-9. 

•  0.  73.  Hard.  v.  377. 

t»  C.  1.   Hard.  vi.  184. 
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tsxerewd  uf  joriadkliou  iw  liL'lugates  of  thd  petf^  ttft  pSil 
mi       %  mAik  of  Uieir  nubjeotioii,  but  a  aniuce  of  profit 
Uomm  treasury.  Although  Gregory  L  had  positively  f 
that  anything  should  be  given  for  it  *  fees  wct©  how  i 
ttni  iH  hmfj  m»  tbey  in  some  cna^  that  Conati^  ( 
pilj2:riniage  to  Bcme^  w^ained  t«  the  pope  of  thfiOpp 
ifcmouut  required  frcto  English  arehbiehops,  aiid  Midi 
iMMdtae  of  an  abatement  in  futuj^.'^   That  m^tr^polilffir 
laitted  to  eieorbitant  payments  for  iha  sake  of  obtaiwi^i 
iWiiiaign»  IB  a  proof  that  tl4  adfantagie  of  sodb  m  maxt^is^l 
authority  must  have  been  strongly  feiti 

Tho  metiopolitanfl  hset  less  in  Engkud  mA  m  G^rmuj  I 
^wheia    1m  Bn^kuid  the  whole  fon^tiM  eltite^ 
feated  on  the  primasy  of  Canterbury.   In  Germany  tJu  naf^l 
pditau  of  H«2ift^  OologMb  ud  Sakburg,  hdd  > 

dignitidH  of  lha  ^mpiro  aa  raumad  lo  thenar  aBe&  Tet,itl 

that  tho  popular  opinion  nneonscioui^y  referred  their  p^r^i 
to  their  sptritual  hot  to  their  ieailar  offieea,* 

III  addition      tlieir  vicara,  the  iiOt>t?s  afjpoiHted  ^t^jaf-t^i ^^"^ I 
oiae  soma  of  their  functi^ni^  ^h  m  that  of  holdiug  m^^^H 

in  Avluch  thu  jmpt^s  t<x>k  it  nii  tliemselvos  to  interfeir.  1^1 
legatea  were  eometiinea  ecclcsia^ticd  sent  from  ltalj;l^*| 
fi^^  eeelemaaticii       ngdrdad  *{ th  Buqridon 

tvas  more  usual  to         the  legatine  coi omission  to  aomft'**''! 
of  the  couDtry  in  which  the  iuquiry  waa  to  take  phwKfJ 

Joputie.s     we  liEive  see  a  in  tha  iimtauoft  of  CSiadea  IhiT 
the  couucil  uf  Porjtyoa.^^ 

liter  liigliil  of  the  popes  to  exclu^sive  juriadiction  over  1 
was  uncontested  from  \  tinif  of  the  vit  tfiry  rraiiitHl  by  Jolml 
and  Grefjory  V-  in  thu  aiVuir  of  ArnuH'  of  lit^inia.^  Pefl 
^lainated  to  bishof  ir iuk^,  if  they  found  any  diffietdiy  in  ob 
cuiiseemlion  imm  thiMr  own  m*^t ropo1  it au,  sought  it  at  the  biok 
uf  llie  ["oiir;  auA  u  Kunuui  syuo-l  nmlvi-  Jji.iiodict  VL^  beldj«» 
bably  in  983,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  jsimony,  direcUi 
that  not  only  bishops  but  priests  or  deacons  should  repair  \ 
Rome  for  ordination,  if  it  were  not  to  be  obtained  \vithout  [* 


«  Patrol.  Uxvii.  1337. 

^  Cunut.  a|).  Will.  Malmcbb.  310. 

•  rianck,  iii.  705-0 ;  Schmidt,  i.  685. 


'  Schmidt,  i.  696 ;  Planck,  iii.  4231 
»  P.  349 :  Selirik  kh,  xxii.  469. 
k  Plaack,  iii.  844. 
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t  home.*    Yet  to  the  end  of  the  period  the  prelates  of 

and  Germany  resisted  some  attempts  of  the  popes  to 
ih  on  their  rights.  The  title  of  "  universal  bishop  "  was 
id  only  as  implying  a  power  of  general  oversight — not  as 
ig  the  popes  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  in  every 
J  This  resistance  was  especially  shown  when  the  popes 
•ted  to  interfere  with  the  penitential  discipline.  Every 
had  been  formerly  regarded  as  the  sole  judge  in  cases  of 
)e  within  his  own  diocese — ^as  the  only  person  who  could 
he  penance  which  he  had  himself  imposed.  The  bishop's  499 
of  absolution  was  still  unassailed ;  there  were  not  as  yet 
sea  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  pope  alone.  But  the 
began  to  claim  a  jurisdiction  as  to  penance  similar  to  that 
they  were  gradually  establishing  over  the  church  in  other 
ts ;  they  asserted  a  right  of  absolving  from  the  penance  to 

offenders  had  been  sentenced  by  other  bishops.  The 
of  penitents  to  Eome  had  been  encouraged  by  various  cir- 
mces.    In  many  instances  bishops  had  themselves  con- 

the  pope,  or  had  recommended  an  application  to  him, 
with  a  view  of  escaping  responsibility  in  difficult  cases^  or 
er  that  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  to  Eome  might  itself 
ae  measure  serve  as  a  penitential  exercise.'^  But  when 
nts  began  to  flock  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  pope  the  absolution  which  was  refused  by  their  own 
ans,  or  in  the  belief  that  the  absolution  of  St.  Peter's 
sor  was  of  superior  virtue,"*  the  practice  drew  forth  strong 
equent  protests  from  councils  and  from  individual  bishops." 

(or  Hatto)  of  Basel,  about  820,  orders  that  penitents  who 
o  visit  the  apostolic  city  should  first  confess  their  sins  at 

"  because  they  are  to  be  bound  or  loosed  by  their  own 

xi.  vi.  712 ;  Planck,  iii.  883.  the  new  bibhop^  in  999,  exempted  him 

ick,  iii.  832 ;  Giescl.  II.  i.  255,  from  the  juribdiction  of  all  but  the 

pope,  and  tnut  his  Buccessord  continued 

inck,  iii.  684-5.  to  enjoy  this  piivilego,  with  tliat  i.f 

col.  I.  Ep.  208  ad  Carol.  Calv.  being  consecrated  by  the  pope  himself, 

rd.  T.  235;  Neand.  vi.  151.  to  which  Leo  IX.,  in  the  middle  of  the 

>  Morin.  de  Pcenitentio,  1.  vii.  c,  lltli  century,  added  the  dignity  of  tho 

.  bibhop  who  had  been  irregu-  pail.  (Sy  1  vest.  11.  Ep.  4,  Patrol,  cxxxix. ; 

truded  into  the  see  of  Le  Puy-en-  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  ii.  133-4.)  The 

was  set  afride  by  the  Komun  archbishops  of  Toledo  and  Tarragona 

)f  998  (ste  above,  p.  429),  and  it  having  disputed  to  which  of  them  tho 

lerc<l  tliat  a  Hew  oishop  should  bisliop  of  lJurgos  ought  to  be  suftrngnn, 

$ecratefl  by  the  pope  (cc.  5-7).  Urban  1 1.,  in  1097,  exempted  it  from  ti>e 

ason  of  this  onler  was,  tliat  tho  jurisdiction  of  both.   The  ex«  mption 

>litan,  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  111.  and 

m  concerned  in  the  consecration  by  Lucius  111.,  and,  in  1574,  Burgos 

intruder;  but  tho  consequence  wns  made  a  metropolitan  see  by  Gregory 

it  Sylvester  II.,  on  coneecrating  Xlll.   Maiiana,  vi.  164,  and  note. 


pri*?^,  an4  not  hy  a  straitgt^r.^ 
vho  Ittd  been  excommimicaed  by  Dtuti^taa  for  con^dj 
lalmflit  mAirii^  h§d  eroooded^  by  the  amplf^wd^ 
fltience  aod  m^^oer  at  Rome^  in  obtaining  irnm  tLe  poft^i 
date  that  tlia  arehbisbop  sboald  restore  him,  I^unstaiL 
refosed  to  ooraply.  ""I  iriU  gMI^  obef^  be  said,  '*wbai 
hini  nf'i>eTitant ;  bat  00  long  m  he  rejoices  in  his  sin,  ( 
th&t,  lor  the  sake  of  any  mortal  nkiD,  or  to  save  m j  1 
afaould  0egl^  tbe  lav  whidi  oar  Lord  has  laid 
SOO  rlnin^V]  /'  f  And  to  tbe  ^od  of  the  period  a  like  opp:isitifl 
paptii  a^umptioiifi  10  this  resped  mag  maintamed. '  A0 1 
m  jMomieeded  to  flio  pope  ma  ft  power  of  graDting  1 
on  tke  applioatiOiv  or  wkb  tbe  consent,  of  the  bissbopl 
petwnoa  bad  been  impoeed.^  But  in  tlii%  as  in  otbiBrl 
priiicipiei  bad  already  been  i&tiodooed  by  wkich  lbs 
wefo  in  no  Ioq^  time  mtis^  to  ofet^btow  ^ 
of  |||^  episcopal  oider.* 

!  seccdar  importaiiGe  of  bishops  tncreaa&d. 
I  of  ooaieita^  aiid  at  wtioiiid  aeaeii^ 
iskBMf  In  V^anoe  many  priatia  took  advaiit^go  off 
llies  of  tlio  later  Candii^iaii^  or  of  Iko 
SHUT  dyiuHty,  to  ob^m  granli  of  loyaltieft  (i^vialfa)-^ 
OifieGially  bekmging  to  the  crom^  tacb  as  ike  tigfai 
inotiey,  to  eatabliah  market^  to  levy  ttiU%  to  bnild  fozli 
and  to  hold  courts  of  jastic^,  even  for  tbd trial  of  capital  t 
Towatds  the  end  of  the  period,  homrWr  tb«^ 
most  part  found  it  iit^ce^siiry,  for  the  sake  of  seoMlj 
the  aggressions  of  the  nobles,  to  place  themsdTes  u 
feudal  protection  of  the  sovereign^  and  in  oonaideiatio 
the  royalties  were  again  resigned/ 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  bishops  acquired  the 
power.  The  repeated  changes  of  dynasty  in  that  coon 
favourable  to  them.  Each  new  race  found  it  expedient 
them ;  and  the  emperors,  partly  out  of  respect  for  religio 
from  a  wish  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  support 
clerg)^,  and  to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  the  lay  nobility/ 1 

•  Capit.  18  (Patrol,  cv.).  890-2. 

i»  Obbcrt  Vita  Dunst.  ap.  Mabill.  vii.       '  Nat.  Alex.  rfii.  135  ;  P 

C85.  837,  848 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  258. 

1  See  canons  16  and  18  of  the  council       •  Planck,  iii.  690,  875. 
of  Seligenstadt,  a.d.  1022 ;  a  Letter  of       ■  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  t.  v 

FDlbert  to  John  XIX..  in  Bouquet,  x.  71 ;  Mosh.  ii.  284 ;  Planck,  ii 
473 ;  and  the  second  council  of  Li-       «  Planck,  iii.  492. 
mogPB,  AJ).  1031,  in  Hardouin,    yi.       ^  W.  Bialmesb.  655. 
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advance  of  the  order  by  bestowing  on  them  grants  of  royalties, 
whole  counties  or  even  duchies,  with  corresponding  rights  of 
^diction.* 

11  proportion  as  the  bishops  became  more  powerful,  it  was 
B  important  for  princes  to  get  the  appointment  of  them  into 
r  own  hands.  The  capitulary  of  Louis  the  Pious,  which 
3ted  a  return  to  the  ancient  system  of  free  elections,  had 
3r  taken  effect  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  France,  in  601 
;land,  and  in  Germany,  the  choice  of  bishops  was  really  with 
sovereign ;  even  where  the  right  of  nomination  was  contested 
it  was  by  Hincraar  in  the  cases  of  Cambray  and  Beauvais),* 
opponents  allowed  that  the  royal  licence  must  precede  the 
tion  of  a  bishop,  and  that  the  royal  confirmation  must  follow 
t  Although  the  church  petitioned  for  free  elections,  it  would 
e  been  well  content  to  secure  a  right  of  rejecting  persons  who 
e  unfit  in  respect  of  morals  or  of  learning.**  Even  a  pope, 
n  X.,  allows  that,  by  ancient  custom,  the  king's  command  is 
lired  in  order  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  although  he 
mentions  the  necessity  of  election  by  the  clergy,  and  acclama- 
by  the  laity .'^  Election  was  for  the  most  part  nothing  more 
a  acquiescence  in  the  sovereign's  nomination ;  so  that  while 
Lm  of  Bremen  always  speaks  of  bishops  as  being  appointed 
the  emperor,  Thietmar  generally  spealts  of  them  as  elected.* 
overeign  might  refuse  to  confirm  an  election,  and  any  snb- 
iite  proposed  by  him  in  such  a  case  was  sure  to  be  accepted 
:he  electors.*  And  it  was  in  vain  that  complaints  were  raised 
inst  the  system  of  royal  control,  or  that  attempts  were  made 
limit  it  by  laying  down  new  rules  as  to  the  qualifications 
nisite  for  the  episcopate.' 

L  remarkable  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  the  German  sove- 
;ns  believed  the  disposal  of  bishopricks  to  be  a  right  of  their 
I  office,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Henry  the  Fowler  granted  to 
iulf  duke  of  Bavaria  the  privilege  of  appointing  bishops  within 
b  territory The  saintly  emperor  Henry  II.  made  bishops  by 
jct  nomination — possibly  (as  has  been  suggested)  from  a  wish 
;eciu"e  the  appointment  of  better  men  than  the  flocks  would 
e  been  likely  to  choose  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 

Plftnck.  iii.  496 :  Schrockh,  xxii.  ad  Carol.  III.  ib.  456.   See  Schrockh, 

Luden.  vii.  194;  Giew  l.  II.  i.  xxii.  423. 

•  Pp.  323,  353.  *  Schrockh,  xxii.  423.  See  Acta  SS., 

Cone.  Valcnt.  HI.  a.d.  855,  c.  7 ;  Oct.  26.  pp.  974-5. 
ick,  iii.  396-8,  407 ;  Schmidt,  i.       •  Schmidt,  ii.  206-8 ;  GieeeL  11.  i. 

245.  '  Planck,  iii.  899^  4P6-9. 

Ad  Hcrim.  Colon,  np.  Hard.  vi.  455  ;       »  Thietmar^  i.  15. 


IcomparisDn  betweeti  the  bi^hojis  wlia  owed  their  eeei 
poAiQiylge  and  Ihom  who  were  aflerwarda  elected  by  tli< 
bears  out  the  wisdom  and  the  honeaty  of  his  policy,**  , 
told  that  the  eraperora  wore  Bometimes  diiacted  by  ?i 
promote  certain  deserving  persons  to  wut  feUilfaci 
to  refrain  from  opposing  their  election^ 
\2  lu  the  Qreek  church  also  the  emperoiB  (Kwtinued  to  m 
ta.tibo  most  impoilant  sees}  Niccpborus  Fhocaji 
no  bishop  sbotild  be  appointed  without  the  imperial  aow 
when  a  see  was  vocant^he  oommitted  the  Tevennee  to  tfaa 
an  ofiicor,  who  was  lK>UBd  to  limit  the  expenditure  to  a 
fUUii  and  to  pay  ovet  ^e  residue  to  tim  tmmxj^  1% 
mck  Polyeuctus  infused  to  crown  John  ^miscee^imleBi 
dition  that  the  law  of  his  predeoeesor  should  be  abrogate 
the  empem^imtoiodiatdy  after  liie  coronation,  prooeeded  i 
cise  his  prefY^fiTe  by  nominating  a  patriarch  for  Antioc 
Bisliapricks  bfCiime  objecte  of  ambition  for  persoru^  i 
or  ov  en  royal  birth,  so  that  it  wwnAlmglb  a  rare  and  m 
ease,  and  aren  Berions  objcctioaa  imm  islsed,  irhm  mj 
ohsciire  orig-in  \va.s  cleviitud  to  such  a  position  *  Attrap 

to  ^  possess!!^  9|^iftg|  b^psjjBljtfy^ 

fixMm;  aiid  'm  €termany  them  trfteiatte  took  « 

remarkal>le  ttirri.  A  pn^Iatc  was  ufton  nl^le  to  seeiire  the 
sion  to  his  see  for  a  nephew  or  a  cousin;  and  the  int 
families  in  such  cases  led  them  not  to  impoverish  but  tc 
the  see,  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  meml> 
were  to  hold  it.  It  was  re^^arded  as  a  part  of  the  fam 
perty,  and  the  bishop  might  rely  on  the  suppoil  of  h: 
men  in  all  his  dififerences  and  feuds  with  his  other  neigl 
Henry  II.  was  fond  of  bestowing  bishopricks  on  wealthy  j 
who  might  be  likely  to  add  to  the  riches  of  their  sees,  j 
Meiuwerc,  of  Paderborn,  of  whose  relations  with  his  ii 
patron  and  kinsman  many  humorous  tales  are  told 
biographer.** 

But  the  disposal  of  bishopricks  from  motives  of  family  i 
naturally  introduced  great  abuses.  Atto  bishop  of  Vercel 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  ' 

>»  Schmidt,  ii.  209;  Schrockh,  xxii.    Willigis  of  Mentz  (Thietmar 

425.   See  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  of  Durandus  of  Liege  {Si^eh 

»  Schriickh,  xxii.  423.  a.d.  1021) ;  of  Otho  of  Bambei 

k  lb.  426.  xii.  751). 

■»  Cedren.  658.  p  Plunck,  iii.  491-5. 

n  lb.  664-5 ;  Scbriickh,  xxii.  427.  Vita  Meinwerci.  cc.  11,  &c 

•  E.  g.  iu  the  case  of  Grerbert;  of  xi.) 
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Grieranoes  of  the  Church/  tells  us  that  the  princes  of  his  time 
we  indifferent  as  to  the  character  of  those  whom  they  nominated 
to  high  spiritual  oflSce — that  wealth,  relationship,  and  subservi- 
ency were  the  only  qualities  which  they  looked  for;^  and  not 
only  unfit  persons  but  boys  were  appointed  to  sees/  from  those 
of  Borne  and  Constantinople  downwards.    Atto  describes  one  of  503 
these  boy  prelates,  at  his  consecration,  as  answering  by  rote  the 
foestions  which  were  put  to  him,  either  having  been  crammed 
vith  tlie  answers  or  reading  them  from  a  memorandum ;  as 
dreading,  in  case  of  failure,  not  lest  he  should  lose  the  grace  of 
consecration,  but  lest  he  should  fall  under  the  rod  of  his  tutor ; 
ad  having  no  conception  either  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office,  or  of  the  temptations  which  would  beset  him.*   A  parti- 
colarly  scandalous  case  was  that  of  Theophylact,  whom  his  father, 
the  emperor  Bomanus,  resolved  to  raise  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  on  a  vacancy  which  occurred  in  928.    As  the 
prince  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  a  monk  named  Trypho  was 
made  temporary  patriarch ;  but  when  desired  to  resign  his  office, 
thiee  years  later,  he  was  unwilling  to  comply.    It  is  said  that 
Iheophanes^  bishop  of  Caesarea,  waited  on  him,  and,  w  ith  great 
pofessions  of  friendship,  told  him  that  the  emperor  intended  to 
eject  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ignorant  of  letters :  "  If,"  he 
«aid, "  you  can  disprove  this  objection,  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  insidious  visitor,  Trypho  wrote  his  name 
and  style  on  a  paper,  which  wjis  afterwards  annexed  to  anothei*, 
containiug  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  patri- 
wchate,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  retire  from  it.    Trypho  was 
thus  set  aside,  and,  after  a  vacancy  of  a  year  and  a  half,  Thco- 
phylact,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became  patriarch  in  933,  being 
instulled  in  his  office  by  legates  of  pope  John  XI."  During  three 
and  twenty  years  Theophylact  disgraced  the  patriarchal  throne. 
He  introduced  indecent  music  and  dances  into  the  service  of  tlie 
ctureh ;  but  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  insane  fondness 
for  horses,  of  which  he  kept  more  than  two  thousand.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary  diet,  they  were  fed  with  dates,  figs,  raisins, 
almonds,  and  other  fruits,  which  were  steeped  in  costly  wine  s 
and  flavoured  with  the  most  delicate  spices.    It  is  related  that 


'  De  Preasoris  Ecoles.pt  ii.  (Patrol, 
^i?.  09).  Atto  held  his  see  from 
i'24to9G0. 

•  De  Press.  Eccl.  ii.  col.  75.  He  says, 
M  to  the  (B^noral  condition  of  bishop.^ 
'  Irrgligiosc  eliguntur,  Liaiiiter  or- 


dinantar,  indifferenter  accusantur,  in- 
jiwte  opprimuntur,  i>erfido  dejiciuiitur, 
crudoliter  aliquando  et  necantiir."  p. 
85.  «  Col.  75. 

«  '^Theoph.  Contin.  ed.  Bonn.  421-2  ; 
Ccdi-en.  G27-0  ;  Finlnv,  ii.  356. 


im  siwnrr, 


onre,  wliil*^  perform in^^  the  eoehari^tic  rhe-3  on  TJmrdtj 
Eaister,  the  patiiur-jh  wiis  ioformeil  that  a  fafoarit^  mi 
4liiled.    He  immediately  left  the  chiirch,  and,  afm  i 
g^^fied  himself  by  the  sight  of  the  mother  and  htr  aSsfi 
tebamed  to  finish  the  service  of  the  day.   In  order  to  fh?^ 
the  Yast  expeniies  of  his  stud,  he  shamd^wly  mid  &U  ^ 
Bpirittial  ofHces.   TheophyIac4'»  end  Hit  worthy  of  l^is  Mi; 
d04  bead  was  dashed  agaiost  a  iritt      lUiiig,  aud,  ^'X^.t  ki 
lingered  two  years,  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  acatai* 
Compktnttf  of  suBOny  in  the  appotntinaiii  to  oocl^ 
offices,  whether  high  or  low,  are  inoeeBaat  duiing  tius  f 
The  simoniac^  pmetiees  of  eoirereigns  are  sappoeed  Id 
o^inated  from  the  enatom  of  oSering  fffto  oa  being 
|o  tlseif  presence.   Thoie  who  wero  pttnnoted  by  them  toi 
ttiseic&l  dignities  ti  sUfied  thmr  gmtttude  by  p^eaenta^l^ 
c0Qise  of  time  took  the  natvire  of  stipulated  paymesUi 
iTOrkiDg  of  the  system  becaoie  wofe»  when  bishops,  im 
laahing  payment  at  the  time  of  their  promotion,  retidd! 
fmwxm  of  their  oaes  &r  the  mamm  of  mmng  the  msmi 
toapl^  to  ^ptdftte  the  etHsed 
petty,  to  oppress  tlieir  tenants,  to  engage  in  unseemly  I 
and  to  allow  their  chnrchefi  to  go  to  ruin.*    In  rtepe^stol 
the  Oefmioi  emperors  were  pnre,  as  compared  with  t^^am 
princes;  th«y  sometitnea  made  formal  resoUitiorLs  to  refiij 
ailing  tbdr  fa^ronage^  and  to  restrain  the  aimoaiaeal  |l 
a^AiM't^yi^^      neoendties  ittt^flbf^  Willi  the  mS 
tbeir  good  intenfioni!.''    Cardinal  riiimbert,  who  hud  eny 
opportunity  of  observing  the  Gr^ek  church  whan  engM 
inbi^  to  Constantinople^  Mtii  iSfist  &e  iale  nf  IriAo^ 
not  practisf^d  tli-  n^  as  In  the  weat^    Tlie  practice  j^ay 
preferments^  a^  distinguished  from  oidinatiou^  found  defi 
but  fba  d^fenoe  waa  indl^anily  qi@I  hf  iadi  "wrltaefaj 
belt*  and  B&ti^  Damiam.    The  distinction  between  ord^ 
bfOLeioee^  saya  Peter,  is  as  abf^urd  as  if  one  were  to  aaj 
wm  m  Mx&tMl^  mm*M^i^v^      not  ^bs§  wm^f 

^  Aa  a  flpecim^  <if  '  Such  waa  Uie  crse  of  Oxiti 

■actiona,  aoe  the  agr^eiiunil^  llukimlp  Vtijipo.    8j  Ludon,  viit  m 

oTiho  hUUopnck  of  Albi^  Hkt^Iji^f*  A«tv.  >i[m.  i'lL  10. 

l^vifcJiK',  li.  IW2,  mid  Append.  aeXt  "  Ik  iii.  1,  w^ijq.   This  Twk 

*  SUiUzel,  j.  lOfet,  fonii  -  f  u  iVml'n^iu^  i^t  twwn  i 

*  Humb.  ttd-r-  mBmb^%  B5-6  (riit  rcfnrmtr)  riiiil  rV^n//j/or (t 
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Bishope  were  invested  in  their  sees  by  the  western  sovereigns. 
Symbolical  forms  of  investiture  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
ftne  of  Clovis,'  and  it  is  said  that  Louis  the  Pious  invested 
Uhops  by  delivering  to  them  the  pastoral  staff.^   But  the  use 

t  rfsach  ceremonies  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  505 
Tegular  practice  until  the  age  of  the  Othos/  and  was  perhaps  not 
completely  established  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.'^  The 
i&Testitiire  related  to  the  temporalities  of  the  see^  which  the 
loveieign  was  supposed  to  bestow  on  the  bishops.  Hincmar,  in 
Us  answer  to  Adrian  II.,  when  desired  to  renounce  communion 
fith  Charles  the  Bald,^  marks  the  distinction  between  his  tem- 
pmlities,  which  were  at  the  king's  disposal,  and  his  spiritual 
oSoe,  in  which  he  regarded  himself  as  independent.  If  I  were 
to  act  according  to  your  judgment,"  he  tells  the  pope,  "  I  might 

.  continue  to  chant  at  the  altar  of  my  church,  but  over  its  pro- 
perty, its  income,  and  its  retainers,  I  should  no  longer  have  any 
power.""  When  the  feudal  system  was  established,  it  was 
utnral  that  bishops,  as  well  as  dukes  and  counts,  should  bo 
infested  in  their  possessions,  and  they  may  have  found  their 
idrantage  in  a  tie  which  entitled  them  to  the  protection  of 

■  their  liege  lord."  But  it  be<iame  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
otates  and  temporal  privileges  of  bishops  were  conferred  on 
thm  by  means  of  instruments  which  symbolised  their  spiritual 
character — ^the  ring,  the  figure  of  marriage  with  the  church,  and 
the  crozier  or  crook,  the  ensign  of  pastoral  authority.  The  use 
of  such  instruments  provoked  objections,  because  they  were  liable 
to  he  interpreted  as  signifying  that  the  spiritual  powers  of  the 
episcopate  were  derived  from  the  gift  of  earthly  princes.® 

By  the  institution  of  investiture  sovereigns  gained  new  moans 
of  control  over  bishops.  They  not  only  held  over  them  the  fear 
l«8t  their  gifts  might  be  withdrawn,**  but  were  able  to  use  the 
investiture  so  as  to  secure  for  themselves  the  patronage  of  sees. 
^  order  to  elude  the  royal  nomination,  bishops  sometimes  con- 
crated  to  a  see  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy, 
thus  threw  on  the  sovereign  the  difficulty  and  the  odium  of 

•  See  Xat  Alex,  xiii  641;  Giesel.  *  Seo  Humb.  adv.  Sim.  iii.  11,  col. 

^-  i.  245.   The  various  fonna  of  in-  115G. 

^««tihiro  are  given  by  Ducange,  s.  v.  ^  Mosh.  ii.  347 ;  Planck,  iiL  32. 

^*^t$titura.  *  SiKj  p.  341. 

^  Adam.  Biem.  i.  32.    Ebbo,  during  ■»  Opera,  ii.  G97.   Seo  Planck,  iii. 

n«  intnuion  into  Reima  (see  p.  332).  40 1,  472.         »  Planck,  iii.  437,  458. 

^  mid  to  hnye  consecrated  with  ring  and  °  Humb.  adv.  Sim.  iii.  6 ;  Nat.  Alex, 

■taff.  Cone.  Suew.  a.d.  853,  ap.  ILird.  xiii.  G39.    See  0.  do  RemufBit,  'S.  Aii- 

y.  51.  Bclmc,'  281.            p  Plnuck,  iii.  4G7. 
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dislodging  a  prelate  who  was  already  in  possessioii.  Bnt  p 
were  now  able  to  prevent  such  conaeomtioM,  by  proiiding 
Hn  a  bishop's  death  hie  ring  and  staflf  shotild  at  once  be 
find  sent  to  them  by  theiT  t^Scen ;  for  withoat  tha*? 
the  conse^^- ration  of  a  mioceeeor  could  not  prooeed.^  Btm^B] 
we  aball  see  hereafter,  it  waa  ooniplained  that  by  the  sjnto 
inve^titui^  the  right  of  canonical  electioti  was  annulled  Sud^^ 
506  times  the  election  of  a  bishop  wb£  notified  to  the  eotirt,  mtU 
petition  forbid  iiiv<  stihire,  and  in  anch  caaea  it  was  alwayiklk 
ptcinee'apow^  to  substitute  aootiier  pers^m  for  him  who  badkn. 
diosen.  SiHnetimefl  iiiTegtitQre  was  giyen  m  the  name  of  the 
wev/Vi.  \}\  the  prelate  win)  tin^k  the  cldef  part  in  the  caoMtomm^ 
^otwiibstandiag  all  the  lofty  preteiisioiia  whicii  eocWiui^^ 
TOW  mi  lip  as  to  the  superiority  of  spiritoal  oyer  royal  jmus, 
they  did  not  practically  gain  much,*  lliiK'inar  atici  faii$  hMiiPs. 
of  the  council  of  Quiarcy  told  Xfomia  of  Germany  that  Iji^ 
0qglit  noi  Itka  Beecdar  mm^  to  \m  hmmi  to  Tawalibit);  ^ 
it  was  a  f^lmmeful  indignity  tbttt  1^  jMMla  wbidh  bad  W 
aoomted  with  holy  dirjiu%  and  wfaii^  dailf  eomaenled  tbe 
dMiei^a  body  and  bloody  ahoold  bo  leq^rad  to  toidh 
pt  a  lio^e-lonl  in  tlie  ceremony  of  hoinag%or  that  tibs  Iqa 
%rere  the  ke^.s  at'  heaven  ahoiild  be  obliged  tci  BW^ew  f^alty*^ 
they  did  not  obtaiB  any  exmptEoa  lit  ooi39fN|lMiice  of  this 
sentiition  ;  and  Hincmar  himself  \Tns  aAaNiard^:,  as  a  spei 
affront^  required  to  renew  hia  oath  of  fealty  ti|^Charke  the  BiHt^ 
Altfaofigh  Iniibop  were  exempt  from  the  pcmer  of  alt 
judgei^  kings  Btill  retained  tlioir  jnrisdiction  over  thorn/  Bm-- 
mar,  in  his  greatest  zeal  for  tlia  immunities  of  the  eltti^,  i^t 
only  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  royil  ja^iawit  Iedi^  be  gniM 
by  the  laws  of  the  church.^  The  enaetments  ot  mmi^^  ^^nxA^A^ 
a  bishop  should  not  be  deposed  except  by  twelve  metabem  af  Ik 
own  order/  are  not  to  be  re^rdod  m  witUmwiiig  bkhop 
the  judgment  of  the  fioirereigiit  but  aa  proBGiibing  the  mana^ii 
which  thiB  should  be  exerdaed.  And,  in  i^aes  of  treaaoo,  piinm 


i  Ebboj  in  Vifca  Qtton.  Babenlierg,, 

'  Schrffjkb*  ittfii  m-S  \  Planck,  Ui. 

■  Se^  for  ('xauijilf?,  il  ri" 

at  MMm,  AJ>»  t^l^  cup  it,  1,  ^  &ud  above. 
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cmght  Amtilf  of  Reims  to  trial  before  the  synod  of  St.  Basle, 
i  oomplaint  was  made  of  his  haying  already  imprisoned  him ; 
le  presiding  archbishop's  proposal,  that  before  proceeding  to  the 
iTeatigation  the  synod  should  petition  for  the  security  of  Amulfs 
fe,  is  a  proof  that  the  king's  power  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
&  the  accused  prelate  was  admitted ;  and  it  was  only  through 
be  weakness  of  Robert  and  through  the  support  of  the  emperor 
Itho  that  the  pope  was  able  in  that  case  eventually  to  triumph.® 
AMiile  feeble  princes  yielded  to  the  hierarchy,  powerful  607 
rinces  often  dealt  forcibly  with  its  members.  Otho  the  Great, 
I  punisliment  of  political  misdeeds,  banished  an  archbishop  of 
[entz  to  Hamburg,  and  shut  up  a  bishop  of  Strasburg  in  the 
onastery  of  Corbey  and,  for  the  offence  of  having  received 
duke  of  Saxony  with  honours  too  much  resembling  those  which 
sre  paid  to  the  imperial  majesty,  he  obliged  Adalbert,  arch- 
shop  of  Magdeburg,  to  compound  by  heavy  penalties — a  horse 
r  every  bell  which  had  been  rung  and  for  every  chandelier 
hich  had  been  lighted.®  Conrad  II.,  on  his  last  expedition  to 
aly,  carried  about  with  him  a  train  of  captive  bishops and 
hen  Henry  III.  deposed  Widgera  from  the  archbishoprick  of 
iavenna,  the  act  was  highly  extolled  by  the  greatest  zealot  for 
le  privileges  of  the  church,  Peter  Damiani.s 
Although  the  German  emperors,  like  the  Carolingians,  assem- 
led  synods,  took  part  in  them,  and  ratified  their  proceedings, 
hey  did  not,  like  the  Carolingians,  publish  the  decrees  as  their 
m  enactments.**  And  the  privileges  of  sovereigns  in  general 
rith  respect  to  such  assemblies  were  diminished.  Although  it 
m  still  acknowledged  that  they  had  the  power  of  summoning 
"ouiicils,  their  right  in  this  respect  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
iclasive,  so  tliat  both  in  France  and  in  Germany  councils  were 
Withered  without  asking  the  sovereign's  permission.*  Through 
he  carelessness  of  the  bishops,  the  custom  of  holding  regular 
ynods  fell  into  disuse  ;  and  when  they  were  revived  in  a  later 
ge,  the  powers  which  kings  and  emperors  had  formerly  exer- 
ised  in  connexion  with  them  were  forgotten.*^ 
It  was  regarded  as  a  right  of  sovereigns  to  found  bishopricks 
id  archbishopricks,  and  the  German  emperors  exercised  it  by 
ccting  and  endowing  sees, — some  of  them  perhaps  as  much 

Planck,  ui.  440 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  247.  1245).  »  Ep.  viiL  2. 

Widukiud.  ii.  25  (PatroL  exxxviii).  Planck,  iiL  419 ;  Schmidt,  IL  204-6. 

Thietmar.  ii.  18.  »  Planck,  iu.  420-2,  921-2. 

Wippo,  Vita  Chuonr.  (PatroL  cxlil  ^  lb.  423-5,  430-1. 


htm  lAum  falMl  wm  sBMeA  hr  Hbm 

bomfier,  Te^rded  as  nere^ry,'^  and^  ia«<d0r  &  obfBm  tt» 
irer&  flDtaeUm^e  obliged  ta  Mliwit  Ini 

at  Fmnkfurt  m  that  he  migbt  obt^tm  its  assbtaaee  in 
508  coming  the  abjectiooi  raised  by  the  bishop  of  WiirtbiWE! 
thB  prqwed  Me  of  Bftmberg;''  and  irbaa  Otho  III,  iaoA 
lum^lT  to  erect  the  archbii^hoj^riek  of  Gneseo  Mithont: 
libe  ooHiieiit  of  the  metropolitan  of  Posea,  out  of  wbo^  j 
tlirt  of  GneseQ  was  to  be  takfin,  the  ehronieler  who  idiitei  Ai 
Rjw^alc^  dtjul^t fully  n*^  tri  th+j  legality  of  the  Act-P  The  pop@»lii 
U^gan  to  claiiji  tht.'  n  j:kt  of  coiifimiiig  these  foandittioiKi;  14 
frotn  the  Jiict  thut  [inDoes  Itboored  to  ptof^iftte  the  local  p- 
Islas,  insiBiid  of  invoking  the  pope  to  oTerruIe  their  objectioml 
kdear  that  tlie  popes  were  nol  as  yet  supposed  to  have  < 
jnriadiotioii  in  B&ch  casea*^ 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  eentnry  there 
ahlo  dis^motis  oa  the  snbjeet  of  the  ehorepisoopi  ut  \ 
33ief  had  become  more  and  more  dissatisfied  vith  their  poi^ 

ttfiir  laboar,  ai  oooprad  with  t&M  oT  Iite  cUoem^T^'^ 
wMla  on  the  olber  mAa  there  were  oomplaititfl  that  the  ^iim^^ 
CNsp  wm^  diq^ned  to  enise^  t^  rtghia  of  their  oommian 
^£b  deoietal%  fabricated  in  die  uitenrt  of  the  bohoim,  ^ 
adverse  to  the  elaims  of  the  chorepiscopL^  Raban  llaur^  ta^ 
evofj  in  ormae^nfiiice  of  an  appUoa^on  twm  Drogo  of 
wrote  in  faToor  of  them,  a&d  eepeetally  in  mppoit  nf 
power  to  ordain  prii^gts  ami  deacons  with  the  Ijoenee  cf 
episcopal  superiors.*  The  troubleaoocaabned  by  .Gottaohatk 
perhaps  hare  ocmtriboted  to  esaapeiiiEle  the  dlflfereaee 
the  two  cliis^eis  for  Gottiichalk  had  beoti  ordained  by  a  ^  ^i' 
pisi  opus  during  the  vacancy  of  the  sue  of  Reims;  and.  not^vuL- 
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^  M-j^lj«.'i[ji,  ii,  204;  Scbj-L-L-lfli,  xsiL 
*       g,  in  tim  caie  of  ih&  blahoprick 

of  W^igm         WaUmm  la 

Othlon.  29,   See  rtlKive*  ]x  i08. 

Aa  to  tlie  fomidutLou  of  Jti^iuU  ri: 
linitj'^  cbarttT  (Dip lorn.  37  ,  i'utrnl. 
«dL;  ib*  colL  6Mt,- Hetir.  1! 


Wiirzburs:  to  eonsont  <iK  CiUii 
Ij'^^ii.    Tho  crc'ctioti         the  * 

p  "  Ut  sperfV  legitiine.  Bine  i 
iv\  'i;^.    ^ei'  sibijTe,  p.  472. 
'  K  g.  Domomia,  Ep.5  ^Hftfd.l7a 
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the  powerful  authority  of  the  German  primate,  the 
chorepiscopi  was  abolished  throughout  Neustria  by  a 
leld  at  Paris  in  849.* 

i  eleventh  century  a  new  species  of  assistant  bishops  was 
iret  time  introduced.  Poppo,  bishop  of  Treves,  in  1041 
d  Benedict  IX.  to  supply  him  with  a  person  qualified  to 
in  pontifical  acts,  and  the  pope  complied  by  sending  an 
»tic  named  Gratian,  who  must  doubtless  have  already  509 
[  episcopal  consecration.**  The  novelty  of  the  case  con- 
L  the  application  to  the  pope,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
»r  was  appointed  by  him.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a 
ae  that  such  coadjutors  became  common  in  the  church.' 
>ractice  of  taking  part  in  war,  which  had  so  often  been 
led  by  councils,  became  more  general  among  bishops 
this  period.  When  the  feudal  relations  were  fully 
led,  a  bishop  was  bound,  as  a  part  of  his  duty  towards 
rain,  to  lead  his  contingent  to  the  field  in  person,  and  it 
^  as  a  matter  of  special  favour  that  a  dispensation  from 
y  could  be  obtained.)"  The  circumstances  of  the  time, 
appeared  in  some  measure  to  excuse  the  warlike  propen- 
f  bishops,  who  might  think  themselves  justified  in 
ging  their  flocks,  even  by  their  own  example,  to  resist 
termined  and  pitiless  enemies  of  Christendom  as  the 
s,  the  Northmen,  or  the  Hungarians."  Some  prelates 
ishcd  themselves  by  deeds  of  prowess,  as  Michael,  bishop 
bon,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  who,  after  losing 
and  receiving  other  wounds  in  a  battle  with  the  Hun- 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  While  he  lay  in  this 
n,  a  Magyar  fell  on  him,  with  the  intention  of  despatch- 
i;  but  the  bishop,  "being  strengthened  in  the  Lord," 
i  with  his  assailant,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  succeeded 
g  him.  He  then  with  great  dilHculty  made  his  way  to 
p  of  his  own  nation,  where  he  was  hailed  with  acclama- 
th  as  a  priest  and  as  a  warrior,  and  his  mutilation  was 
)rth  regarded  as  an  honourable  distinction.* 

.  II.  L  69 ;  Kunatmanii'B  *  Hra-  7  lb.  464 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  247. 

r6-8;  Gfrorer,  Karol.  i.  211,  ■  Neand.  vi.  83. 

rhcre  were,  however,  some  •  Tliietmar,  ii.  17.  The  Saxon  Chm- 

pi  afU  r  thi8tim<j.  Hinachius,  nicle  aiid  Florence  of  Worcttiter,  under 

J  th<?  Deoretala,  203.  a.d.  1056,  give  an  account  of  a  warlike 

1.  IX.  Kp.  5  (Patrol.  cxli.\  bibhop  of  Hereford,  Leof«?ar,  who  was 

1  improbably  buppoaes   thia  alain  in  battle  bv  the  Welbh,  with  t>ome 

A}  have  been  the  same  who  of  hia  clerj^y.  Abbotaalao  fought  a gaim>t 

c  papacy  of  Benedict.   N.  in  the  Northmen,  and  some  of  these  mo- 

*  Plauck,  ill.  783-6.  nastic  warriors  were  enoouraged  by  the 


Hie  datgy*  Ikiidan^  i 


they  wero  ftlradr  c^Qtrtlti  sad  espedallT  the  fi&m 

MM  to  m  wtirta  i#iimMu« 

«^  As cMttrii  of  Tn^f^.  "some  one  mar  mr, ' I  m 
huten;  I  hmm  aodu^ vhidi  te  [At  tithe  of  tkM 

erer  he  be — ^»lieth«-  •  »l'Iier,  a  inerchant,  or  an  arlL^^ 
shQttf  bj  vhkh  tkm  ut  ted  ti  God'd,  and  thcrt^i«n 
mgliteit  to  fmf  tiAm  to  ffigt,"*  Maiiy^  csattons  «ie 
the  infi»nj^eTiiefit  i^f  ^thes  m  Ijm  l  fpwIt  bKm^ht  il 
iiim;*  and  manT  nm  dimft^  against  claims  of 
Sadi  daims  «er^  soiiietiMt  tdwieed  by  p  n^os  wfan 
wilder  €'<^:!e^tit>ticiil  mvTii^r^,  and  jwvtend^  that  it  wisai 
Ma  to  reqaire  a  mcond  i^nt  of  them  under  anotlief  ntffli 
anMil  eC  Inedhflftt,  hdd  m  !MS,mthe  pmeiiee  of  OA 
<wtod  that  ill  q«6^iiiai«  to  tithes  fihmUlAi^ 
dednoB  of  the  ht^hopi  ahwe;  nd  «  grett  omiidl  si 
fimr  jetra  kter,  eonfirnied  the  rakyv 

The  amoimt  thus  added  to  tile  teromifii  of  tho  eleigf 
after  all  poMBble  deductiom  fyr  diffieattm  of  ooUedKii 
mste,  a&d  fior  ether  atlowaaces^  bare  been  rery  latge;  M 
ia^indaal  Pteaibeqi  aC  the  body  irem  sot  ptapoH^nikif 
lidhaC  fl^iiMAir  iiiFtti         im  greatly  immmAl 
although  the  princj^e  had  h&m  ertabltshed  that  "^hm 
gifieti  on  ar^i^>ant  of  offioe  oir  duty,***  it  was  eonsiiewi 
m$kAei  hy  i  Ell  poking  on  the  aoperBtioitfi  deAs  the  dtitr  of  a 
iog  tlie  oliiimb-serrice  daily,  and  tlios  they  became  entil 
to  A  maintenaucep*   The  bubopfl^  as  tbdf  ati^  becai^a^ 
t&mA  0i0mmAfm  tb^gsi  ^  keep  a  hqft    faiteiM  tiiM 


Bppariticm  of  St.  IkneUiet-^  of 

&  Bm,  t  1 1  VikiT'th  c*xijcfx  ),  uttd  the 
ipookfl  Monte  Cn^^irin  <.'!ihtfi.  Cuidn* 
ii.  71  .    Against  okTiT  f^f'ing  to  wtiti 

*  rijTii  k,  iii,  it-U  :\.  iiL-rhoch  eon- 
tm«U  tbe  earlier  t'mj^errjr^  ftuzq  Con- 
•teattnfi  to  LoitU  the  Horn 


■  Hiat^  Il  a 
the  Tftribm  Mads  of  titbcnlfte 
by  e  eynod  *t  ExeU  r  in  1587. 
iiM50.  ILini,  vl5:il(A-i> 

•  flrtnck,  iil  C2lK  '  11) 
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or  persons  of  higher  rank  who  were  attached  to  the 
is  of  the  great  prelates — often  by  way  of  disarming 
utility  ^ — were  very  highly  paid  for  their  services ;  the 
L  whom  the  bishops  contributed  towards  the  national 
whom  they  hired  to  fight  their  feuds,  were  costly,  and, 
>relate3  found  themselves  considered  at  the  national 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Ijieir  followers,  they 
r  the  sake  of  supporting  their  dignity,  led  more  than  the 

number  with  them.'^  According  to  the  system  of  the  611 
these  adherents  were  paid  by  fiefs,  which  were  either 
[  out  of  the  estates  of  the  church  or  by  assigning  them 
is  of  certain  lands.  Such  fiefs  in  general  became  here- 
knd  thus  the  episcopal  revenues  were  consumed  by  the 
of  establishments  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of.™ 
ridames  or  advocates  in  particular  pressed  heavily  on  the 

The  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  continually 
the  envy  and  cupidity  of  their  lay  neighbours,  who  were 
>ick  quarrels  with  them  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
for  seizing  their  property.  Every  council  has  its  com- 
3f  such  aggressions,  and  its  anathemas  against  the  aggres- 
Jut  the  denunciations  of  councils,  or  even  of  popes,  were 
or  no  avail ;  force  alone  could  make  any  impression  on 
^h  and  lawless  enemies  of  the  clergy.  The  vidames, 
•e,  if  they  discharged  their  office  faithfully,  had  no  easy 
defending  the  property  of  the  churches  or  monasteries 
lich  they  were  connected.  But  not  only  was  the  price  of 
ssistance  often  greater  than  the  damage  which  they 
;  they  are  charged  with  neglecting  their  duty,  with  be- 

oppressors  instead  of  defenders,  with  treating  the 
J  of  the  church  as  if  it  were  their  own.**  The  oppression 
idvocates  was  es{)ecially  felt  by  monastic  bodies,  which 
and  it  expedient  to  pay  largely  to  the  sovereign  for  the 
e  of  being  able  to  discharge  these  oflBcers.  The  advocate- 
ame  hereditary ;  in  some  monasteries  it  was  reserved  by 
ider  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  who,  thus,  by  tlie  power  of 

not  only  on  the  original  endowment,  but  on  such 
r  as  the  community  afterwards  acquired,  were  in  no 
jgree  indemnified  for  the  expense  of  the  foundation.  In 
3es,  the  advocates  appointed  deputies,  and  thus  the  un- 

h.  (le  ^if.  Dei,  6  ;  Schmidt,       "  Planck,  loc.  cit. ;  Gicael.  IT.  i.  248. 

"  Abbo  Floriac.  can.  2,  ap.  Mnbill. 
idi  ii.  192 ;  Tlanck,  iii.  65G-    Analecta,  il.  255,  ed.  12mo. ;  rlauck,  iii. 
^  606-612. 
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loftmuta  dia&ts  had  two  tymnts  uihcl^  tbs  mmi  of  defad 
Tttriii  tiierefore,  as  tlie  reimiiidd  llie  tslitifdh  ^ipear^aj 
ill  wealth  iras  merely  noTninal*  A  hrge  part  passed  &oifi 
dergy  to  I»f  officki^  aad  l^e  rest  wm  oxfvoeBd  to  ccal 
danger  fa  such  mie  And  noeetdad  timee.'  f 
The  coiiditioii  of  the  Greek  clerjy  is  dc*-scrn>ed  by  Liutp 
aa  inferior  to  that  of  their  Latiii  bfetlirexi*  Thmr  mammk 
Uagtfuok  Umm  w&tAiAt  md,  iHiioiglt  liiiiie  of  Am  liUiffI 
tioil  Old  lliiilirs  wf  i  e  poor,  they  were  all  alike  inhoi^iitifak « 
l)fiBhi3|»  nifei  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  emjperor  |  tlw  I 
ivf  Ij0EiGat&  Emm  Hial  fib  om  Iribiife  mmmmMi  to  a  T 
pieces  of  gold  yearly  ;  nrnl  T Jiitirrfsuil  eries  out  that 
a  xaamfest  injustioe,  iDaamuch  as  Joseph^  when  he 

(4,)  An  important  eliaugo  took  place  in  the  eanomctl  b| 
whb^,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  originatad  tomofds  iiie  mA  m 
preceding  perifM.  Although  tlh^  caTirmir-nl  life  iitm<M 
tiffering  almost  all  the  advanta^^es  uf  monasticiam  i^ith  ^ 
cmption  from  some  of  itB  drawbacks^  theraetraliiisaiid  jmiM 
observances  of  Chrodegang'e  mie  were  felt  as  haiddiipalf  i 
who  had  been  aoeoshnaeNi  to  the  enjoymoEit  of  iiidf^mli 
The  canons  bad  taken  a  high  positiGn.  From  lintgirip 
bishop  tbey  were  brongbt  into  a  ofaiae  €QiitifiijoiL  witlil 
ibeir  privileged  body  acquired  something  Wtm  that  pOMt  i| 
in  the  earliest  ages  had  belongotl  to  the  gSDetal  ooimdlc^ 
l^rtm;  and  thay  claimed  a  ^lara  in  tb$  govBtnment  ol « 
oeaa'  Tbs  bidiop,  howayer,  had  at  bis  dispoeol  iba  4 
tBTennes  of  tibe  dmreh,  and  although  ha  might  be  obUgpdl 
aside  a  certain  portion  for  the  maiutananoe  of  the  imnmi 
bad  yet  in  bis  hands  conaidetable  means  of  atmoyiqg  i 
He  could  stint  them  in  their  alkiwanoeSr  he  could  increase  1 

be  cx>uld  he  iMgglu^y  ^  providij^  lor 
#rify.    Complaints  of  bishops  agamst  (^odni  tad  of) 
agaiiiat  l»i^hii[)S  becatne  frequent*' 

The  first  object  of  the  canons  was  to  get  rid  of  the  faiii| 
l^iifrol  oyer  their  property.  The  compositioa  made  hdH 
Giiutlier  of  CnlrjLrne  and  hin  cLq^teFj  at  a  time  when  he 
especial  reason  to  court  the  member^  is  tiie  earliest  instii^ 

•  Ptti3tti]go^  b;     Adwceltm,  p.  109;      p  PlBticfc,  Ui.  618.  t 
Beihtmdt,  It  189-190 ;  Flmok,  ML  061-2 :       *  Behrikldi,  xxii  ^  - 
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.  By  this  the  canons  got  into  their  own  hands  the  man- 
t  of  their  estates,  and  were  even  enabled  to  bequeath 
>use8  or  other  effects  to  their  brethren  without  any  refer- 
the  archbishop.^  The  instrument  was  confirmed  by  a 
»uncil  held  at  Cologne  in  873  under  archbishop  Willi- 
lose  reasons  for  consenting  to  it  are  unknown ;  and  the 
angement  was  soon  imitated  elsewhere.^ 
'  haying  gained  this  step,  the  canons  in  yarious  places,  513 
>re  or  less  rapidly,  adyanced  further.  They  abandoned 
lOm  of  living  together,  and  of  eating  at  a  common  table ; 
d  a  separate  residence  of  his  own  within  the  precincts  of 
hedrai.  They  divided  the  estates  of  the  society  among 
yes,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  more  influential  members 
an  unfair  proportion ;  while  many  of  them  also  possessed 
property.*  The  canons  purchased  special  privileges 
iigs  and  emperors,  from  bishops  and  from  popes.  The 
es  in  each  chapter  were  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  the 
rs,  and  nobility  of  birth  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
ahfication.  Marriage  and  concubinage  were  usual  among 
ss  of  clergy ;  and  their  ordinary  style  of  living  may  be 
I  jfrom  the  statement  of  Batherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  that 
plicity  of  his  habits  led  his  canons  to  suppose  him  a  man 
)rigin,  and  on  that  account  to  despise  him.^  At  length 
ies  of  the  choir — ^the  only  duties  which  the  canons  had 
ed  to  acknowledge — ^were  devolved  on  "  prebendaries  " 
i  for  the  purpose,  and  the  canons,  both  of  cathedral  and 
giate  churches,  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  incomes, 
rbed  even  by  the  obligation  of  sharing  in  the  divine 

by  degrees  the  system  which  Chrodegang  had  instituted 
extinct.    The  revivals  of  it  which  were  attempted  by 
ro  of  Reims,*  by  Willigis  of  Mentz,  and  other  prelates, 
5ver  of  long  continuance ;  ^  and  in  a  later  time  that  which 

.  vi.  139.  See  p.  326.  Gerhoh.  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  35, 125  (ib.  cxciv.)  ; 
L  vi.  137-142  ;  Planck,  iii.  642-  Schrockh,  xxii.  499 ;  Planck,  iil.  764. 
rer,  Karol.  i.  368  ;  ii.  92-3.  Peter  Damiani  wrote  two  tracts  against 
7.  492 )  supposes  this  arrange-  the  abuses  in  the  canonical  life — Opuse. 
elate,  not  to  the  cathedral,  but  xxiv.  •  Contra  clcricos  regularea  pro- 
ate  churches,  which  had  until  prictarios ; '  Opusc.  xxyii.    *  De  com- 
tnded  on  it.    The  text,  how-  muni  vita  cauonicorum.' 
Qs  corrupt,  and  as  incapable  of       r  Bather.  Qualitatis  Conjectura,  2. 
the  one  sense  as  the  other       ■  Schmidt,  il.  493 ;  Planck,  iii.  763. 
some  alteration  ;  while  the       *  Richer,  iii.  24. 
erpretatiou  appears  the  more       •»  Mnbill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  VIl.  p.  viii. ; 

Pagi,  jvi.  33;  Planck,  iii.  765.  Yet  the 

riiJiidicatam(Patrol«cxzzvi.);  Saxon  annalist  says  tliat  the  canons  of 
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had  been  a  violation  of  the  proper  ( 
the  role  for  the  foundation  of  catliediml  chapCeiB  on  s  i 

(5.)  The  dissolute  morals  of  the  cleigy  aie  tlie  tobjeetflf' 
ceasing  complaint.   The  evils  which  anse  oat  of  tlie 
of  domestic  chaplains  increased,  notwithsteiidiiig  all  tha 
of  bishops  and  of  councils  to  introdnoe  a  reform.  The 
of  these  chaplains  engaged  them  without  any  inqniiy  as 
morals,  their  learning,  or  even  their  ordinatioa ;  thej 
514  for  them  the  same  exemption  from  episcopal  jarisdiclioa 
was  allowed  to  the  clergy  of  the  royal  bhapel,  aad 
employer  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to  aappoit  hm 
in  any  violation  of  canons  or  in  any  defiance  of  hiolliAMA 

The  mischiefe  connected  with  this  daoB  of 
great  measure  chargeable  on  the  practice  of  tlie 
selves  in  conferring  orders  without  assigniiig  a 
of  labour  to  the  receiver.   The  orig^  of  aoch  ocdinatiav 
been  already  traced;*  but  now  even  the  higher  oideaflf-^ 
ministry  were  thus  bestowed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
become  customary/  Canons  were  passed  that  no  one 
allowed  to  officiate  in  a  church  without  the  bishop's 
without  producing  a  certificate  of  his  ordination ;  whils 
canons  forbade  the  appointment  of  chaplains  without  the 
consent.*   The  council  of  Bavenna,  under  John  VIIL,  ift 
enacted  that  every  presbyter  should,  at  ordination,  be  a^oM^ 
to  some  particular  church ;  ^  but  the  custom  of  ordaining  viW 
such  a  title  was  already  too  firmly  established. 

Among  the  many  abuses  which  arose  out  of  the 
spiritual  preferments  was  the  practice  of  patrons  who  insistoi* 
presenting  their  nominees  without  allowing  the  bishop  to 
into  their  qualifications,  or  even  into  the  validity  of  their 
ationJ    In  opposition  to  this  the  council  of  Seligenslid^  > 
1022,  ordered  that  no  layman  should  present  a  clerk 
submitting  him  for  examination  to  the  bishop^ 


IIil(l«Hli(.'iin,  down  to  the  olovcnth 
century,  liv»«l  witli  tlio  striftn(*.s8  of 
moiikrt;  tlicy  liml  daily  to  cxlnlnt  .some 
iat-\i!i  tx)  the  iL-nn  *•  nl  timidins  in  olaustro 
qnani  in  srliolis  ruanuin  f"i  ruljo  sub- 
duccre  vidf-n^ntnr."  IVrtz,  vi.  080. 
e  J'lanck,  iii.  700. 

0  lb.  .nO.VH,  575.  See  in  Tbiot- 
mar,  vi.  5'.K  the  ucvount  of  the  outrajj^o 
offHml  by  Honio  rotaincrs  of  (Joro,  niar- 

2 MM  of  Mngd(  ]>iirg,  to  Arnulf,  bij<hop  of 
[albcratodt,  for  remonstrating  with  one 


of  tbcir  mnsior*8  chaplains  as  to  * 
imcanonic-al  amusement  of  falconry 
1013).  In  that  case,  indt^ol.  both  * 
marquis  nlthongrh  ho  was  Dot,  as Pbsi 
gjiys,  personally  concerned  i  and  hiaa^ 
were  fcoverc^ly  puni>hed  by  Henrj 
but  it  was  probably  not  often  th»t  H 
such  interposition  of  the  soTeR>igntE4 
piftce.  •  p.  iSi 

'  Planck,  iii.  570-2 ;  IV.  iL  31»4. 
e  11).  iii.  573-8.  ^  G  li 

'  Planck,  iii.  779.  i  C.  W. 
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But  the  chief  subject  of  complaint  and  of  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion is  the  neglect  of  celibacy  and  chastity  by  the  clergy.  The 
canons,  which  forbade  clergymen  to  entertain  in  their 
kmses  any  women  except  their  nearest  relations,  were  found, 
nstead  of  acting  as  an  effective  restraint,  to  tempt  them  to  more 
fiightful  kinds  of  sin ;  and  even  the  company  of  mothers,  aunts, 
md  sisters  was  now  prohibited."*   Kiculf,  bishop  of  Soissons, 
flidains,  in  889,  that,  lest  the  sins  of  Absalom  and  of  Lot  should 
be  repeated,  not  even  the  nearest  kinswomen  of  the  clergy  should  615 
iweW  with,  them  ;  if  a  clergyman  should  invite  his  mother,  his 
aster,  or  his  aunt  to  dinner,  the  women  must  return  before 
nightfall  to  their  own  home  or  lodging,  which  must  be  at  a  dis- 
f  twice  from  the  parsonage."   As  experience  seemed  to  point  out 
more  and  more  the  expediency  of  relaxing  the  law  of  celibacy, 
eouDcils  became  stricter  in  their  requirements.  Subdeacons  were 
required  at  ordination  to  promise  that  they  would  never  marry, 
or,  if  already  married,  they  were  required  to  renounce  their 
wives;®  a  council  at  Augsburg  in  952  enacted  that  all  manner 
of  clerks  of  mature  age  should  be  compelled  to  observe  con- 
tineney,  **even  although  unwilling.**  p 

The  clergy,  however,  when  forbidden  to  marry,  indemnified 
themselves  by  living  in  concubinage — sometimes,  as  appears  from 
a  canon  passed  at  Poitiers  in  1000,  resorting  to  strange  expedients 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  female  companions;**  and 
they  marricKi  in  contempt  of  the  prohibitions.    Atto  describes 
clergymen  as  openly  living  with  meretriculce — a  term  which  he 
would  probably  have  applied  to  wives  no  less  than  to  unmarried 
companions — ^as  making  them  the  heads  of  their  establishments, 
and  bequeathing  to  them  the  money  which  had  been  gained  from 
the  holy  oblations ;  thus  diverting  to  harlots  that  which  of  right 
belonged  to  the  poor.    In  consequence  of  these  scandals, -he 
says,  many  persons,  to  their  own  spiritual  hurt,  withheld  their 
oblations;  and  the  clergy,  when  called  to  account  for  their 
misconduct  by  bishops,  had  recourse  to  secular  protectors,  whose 
alliance  enabled  them  to  defy  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.** 

■  Cone.  Namnet.  (undated),  c.  3,  ap.  **  NuUus  presbyter  neque  diaconus 
Hard,  vi  457.  ("Perhaps  this  ought  to  foemiiiam  in  sun  domo  teiieat,  nenue  in 
have  been  cited  in  the  preceding  book ;     ceUario,  netpie  in  eecreto  loco."   C.  6. 

the  canons,  while  dated  by  some  '  Ep.  9  (Patrol,  cxxxiv.).    He  ear- 

ibout  8D5.  are  referred  by  others  to  a  ncstly  warns  agninst  all  society  with 

council  held  at  Nuutca  in  658.    Hefele,  women  :      Difficile  evadere  potestis, 

lii.  97.]    Cf.  Giescl.  II.  i.  321 .  nisi  ab    oarum   consortio  doi  linetis. 

■  Coutttit.  Riculft,  c.  14  (Hard.  vi.  Qnom  enim  coinpti  crines.  venusta  faciea, 
117).     •  Cone.  Bituric.  a.d.  1031,  c.  (J.  nictatio  imlpebrarum,  elisio  oculorum, 

F  C.  11  (Pcrtz,  Lcgea,  ii).  afiiibilitoa  sermouum,  garrulamodulatio, 


m 


Frnm  the  bkliope  downwanla^  il  wm  mmmtm  htA  in^  l 
and  in  Italy  for  the  clergy  to  ham  mrm^  and  llui 
difigaifle;*  tmd  the  same  was  the  t^a^e  in  Ndrmaadj^i 
in  the  indepeodmi  chnireli  of  Brtttany^  In  order  to  jii^  I 
of  mieh  peraoiu  we  must  not  regard  lliem  from  the  pcdtiBi^ 
616  either  ihe  modom  opponetita  or  adyoeates  of  clerioal  oilib 
Ltrmg  and  liddiiig  office  m  tbef  did  nnder  a  law  whkk  i 
marmgei  m  fsumot  respeetftemfe^th^  violation  of  1 
Yet  if  they  beUeyed  the  probifaitiocL  to  be  loarely  a  m 
mcimmtieal  dieoipliiie,  and  not  enforoed  hf  tbe  Dittne  i 
if  they  mm  14wt  the  inexpediency  of  saeh  dieetpline 
tliiutly  j  ji  ovt'd  by  *?xiK'neiice»— and  if  they  fuurnl  I  hat  lU 
were  chained  with  tbe  mamteoaaee  of  the  canons  ^ 
to  tolmito  a  bre«ieh  <^  them  in  thn  i^ect  prorided 
MMlMaagcrl  witlujiit  any  offence  to  jniblic  decency,  wt* 
wsppom  that  the  cderg^  in  question  were  reaaonaUf 
to  ilidf  em  0maikmm  Wriray  hold  ibm  aonsiU^I 
cannot  join  with  ^hom  who  WOtdd  admiiiB  ^amsi  M 
enlightened. 

!nbe  acift  ef  Bronteii  in  En^bM  lum  liem  alrea^i 

and  we  have  Been  that  bis  reformation,  which  fnr  the 
appearal  to  be  triumphant,  waa  not  of  any  long  contintiaiii 
l$iflt  in  iti  ftdl  «t«nt>  Wbe^menem  M  e^er  qm^lseTs  (aMi 
•iiltain  even  a  ff»mpnr;iry  success.    Among  the  mo^t  reniari 
if  the^  was  Eatherius,  a  native  of  Liege,  who  ae<iumjd 
&me  tat  learning,  eloquence,  and  strictness  of  life^  mi  m  ^ 
Waaadwtteed  to  tlio  arc  of  Yorona  by  Hugh  the  Ort^t  of  ' 
Ymce,  in  foltilment  of  a  promise  which  Hugh  i^as  dis^ioseil 
eyade,  bot  which  was  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the 
Batheriua  representa  the  Italian  clergy  in  the  darkest  col^.mr^*^ 
they  were,  be  saya,  so  grossly  ignorant  that  many  of  them  < 
not  know  tbe  Apoetli^'  creed,'  while  mmB  wi 
BttotphiteB;'  and  their  obstinate  unwillingisflai  to  chant 
Atbanaaian  creed  euggested  snspicione  of  Arianism.^  Tirf 


tiwxm  fociUflt  blanda  swi&io,  pra>olaia 
fiaanilta^  ^diAmftta  Testhun,  olfactio  uo" 

ctnrpnria  Imiiia  non  j^e^h  t^rt't  in  flagi- 
tiumf'  O0I.II8. 

•  Hieiaef,  1. 479  ;  Giestl.  IL  i.  322- 
ft;  GMfw.  fv.  155-G. 

*  ¥ittt  Herluini,  PalroL  cl  699.  St 
Atwdm  writes  to  Urbiu]  II,  tlmta  bialiop 
ofitenYiijaij  pei^ecuted  for  kcepiag  t& 
 of  Jlll^Mf  ieE«B 


BDOceediog  to  their  houefiees*  Er 

*  Hugb  enmsented,  m  thus  ^ 
Batheriua  wftB  dying,  and  W45  »tc7  ^ 

uikd  Jiia  smVlp.  iTilliliimitii '  Ji»l 


>  Canon  urn  i 
7^  Ilioemrirak^ 
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ained  by  all  manner  of  yices;^  the  bishops  were  alto- 
secnlar  in  their  manners,  and  even  in  their  dress — 
5,  hawking,  gaming,  delighting  in  the  company  of  jesters, 
(Is,  and  dancing-girls.®  They  were  luxurious  in  their  food 
ink ;  they  were  utterly  careless  of  their  duties,  and  set 
ux^h*8  laws  at  nought  instead  of  dividing  their  revenues 
ng  to  the  canons,  they  appropriated  all  to  themselves,  so 
e  poor  were  robbed,  and  churches,  which  had  suffered 
le  negligence  of  bishops  or  from  the  violence  of  pagans,  517 
ruins;®  they  despised  all  who  showed  the  fear  of  God; 
)ok  pride  in  splendid  furniture  and  equipages,  without 
)nght  of  Him  who  was  laid  in  a  manger  and  rode  on  an 
Jnhappily  Eatherius  was  altogether  wanting  in  the  pru- 
which  would  have  been  requisite  for  dealing  with  such 
);  his  intemperate  zeal,  his  personal  assumption,  his 
ate  impatience  of  opposition,  his  abusive  language  and 
3ured  severity  in  reproof  alienated  the  clergy,  laity, 
)nks,  with  whom  he  had  at  first  been  popular,  while  his 
ident  spirit  and  his  determination  to  maintain  the  rights 
see  provoked  the  licentious  and  cruel  king.« 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  imprisoned  him  at  Pa  via 
3  years  and  a  half,**  while  the  bishoprick  was  given  to 
jes,  archbishop  of  Aries,  who  fdso  held  the  sees  of  Trent 
intua,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  justify  his  pluralities  by 
g  that  St  Peter  had  been  bishop  of  Eome,  Alexandria, 
Qtioch.*  In  939,  Hugh  for  reasons  of  policy  rostor^ 
ius ;  but  the  bishop  was  again  obliged  to  leave  his  see,'' 
s  impracticable  character  provoked  his  expulsion  or  com- 
his  withdrawal  from  other  preferments  which  he  suc- 
ly  obtained— from  Liege,  to  which  he  had  been  promoted 
!  influence  of  Bruno  of  Cologne;™  a  third  time  from 
I,  which  he  had  recovered  through  the  patronage  of  Otho 
eat,  by  the  ejection  of  a  more  popular  bishop"  (a.d.  9G3); 
he  abbey  of  St.  Amand,  which  lie  is  said  to  have  pur- 
of  king  Lothair ;  from  the  abbey  of  Haumont,  and  from 

jrarium,  5  ;  Vogel.  i.  242,  292 ;  ^  Epp.  v.  4-5 ;  Hist.  Litt.  vi.  841. 

L  509,  scqq.,  521.  *  Liutprand,  Autap.  iv.  6. 

oq.  V.  G-7,  11,  18-9.  Vogel,  i.  124-9^          ^  , 

2 ;  Do  C^uit.  Can.  i.  6.     -  "  riirenesis,  1 ;  Folcuin.  Gosta  Abbat. 

oq  V.  7 :  Syiioaica :  Lib.  Apo-  Lobb.  23  (ratrol.  cxxxvii.) ;  Vogel,  i. 

^  1>  0-4.  192-4. 

tffi  V.  9-10.  '  Ep.  V.  8 ;  Privilog.  Ottouis  (Patrol, 

il,  i.  5t.   Soe  the  'Qualitatia  cxxxv.  539);  Folcuin,  24;  Vogel,  i, 

ra,'  2,  bcqq.  255,  302, 306,  411-420. 
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thfti  of  or  LoUie^  on        Bamltt!^  Ibft 

«dac«lioa,  wkucb  be  baa  hM  wUh  the  faidicapiidk  oif  ll| 
«f  irhkih  fabii  latfer  air  iHi  l^ecmme  Uie  ba«d  i 

ite  fl^dtfim  of      taimxamm  Folcotn.'*  fiAlbeijiui| 

It  offKiM^i  of  mftfiiiffi  mmmog  tbe  ^  rj%  ;  %t  i  tie  ft 
^to  hm  horn  mmuiuml  Ifail  tlo  Atltmpi  wwJ 

im  eiftmi;        this  |  nmwrang  iif  cfainl 
odugerod  Iqr      opporilB  paetiee.   The  muijed  d^i 

cnntfir«d  to  mAkt*  iIm^  liTin^s  ber*dtfiiry ;  or  they  al? 

wbA  <liwMiioM  MM^  thiy  placed  aBder  nMi4H 

jKiwerful  livman/  Clergip-nien  of  ^n  ile  birtli  wpre  «f 
da&om  wome^  of  free  cotiditiati  lor  wiye^  and  ooiiciibiM 

of  tLe  l^al  {iriiieipk  that  the  cbilid  most  Ibllow  the 
the  nkother.  B^Ledkt  A  XIL,  at  &  oomwil  htld  ut  I'avia  il 
iilWjghfld  with  gmt  severttT  agminil  lliow  wlia  by  mA 
nnpomiBhed  tbe  ebrndi-*  ^  Let  the  eons  d  cler^^  Tv^ 
MLp;  ''and  especially  the  soqa  of  aadi  darks  as  btloug 
ftnay"  (iL  to  the  mwtei'}  ^'of  tho  chuiich.  Yea,  let  the 
ihm,  I  iax— I  mj  thej  sliall— 4»  nnU.'*  They 
ftlUair  th^  mothtt  in  baedom  &or  tlieir  hAer  in 
tbqr  *baU  ha  aei&  of  the  dhuich  fiir  ever,  whether 
or  of  eouoiihiiies;  Hbej  may  id  »fiEey  bo  allovod  to  i 
|(ethiaiai8--h0mca  of  iiQod  and  dtavon  1 


is  FiilouiB  who  ciTL^  tiie  *tori?^  lo  the 
jajv-ti  'f  \i:s  rtl  iVV  :  .  r. 
K  ither.  PnelcM].  v.  :  RilK  riiii.  Pr.t  f. 
ill  Prseluq.  1.  v.)  M.ibiilon  thiuks  it  a 
calutmiy,  imp  m*cJ  on  the*  abbot  by  some 
one  Wi.o  wisiie  l  to  tl:itter  his  dislike  of 
Ritli-rius  (Acti  SS.  Urn.  vii.  471») ; 
but  Vogel  mainlai  is  its  trutli,  while  he 
eonteii'ls  that  tlie  tninsiu  tiou  was  not 
inormsistent  vn^.h  tlie  ablitiTv  n^x?  of 
feimoiiy  which  Katherim  pmft-sseti  (i. 
427-8).  After  one  of  his  expulsions 
from  Verona,  the  bishop  lx??ame  tutor 
to  a  young  nobleman,  for  whooe  bei^etit 


bccm^n^        pttptl  %y  leiinii^f 

(  >  .  I :  »v  chlLJS  t  \a  Iiitrtt  t .      Fh  r\  r ,  2tl 

i.  101.  p  Vogel, 

<i  De  Xuptu  niicito,  4 ;  Vogi 
Si  multiiiubrts  a  clericata  rep« 
he  asks,  "  quern  nisi  pueraks  in 
relinquerem  ?  Si  mamzeres  a 
qut-m  ex  eisdem  pnenilis  stare 
jH^TuiitteremV  "    ItineFnr.  5. 

'  Vi<  tor  III.  Dial.  id.  (Bil 
xviii.  853  e  ;  Planck,  iil  000 ; 
i.  4o<-9;  Gitsel.  II.  i.  326. 
•  Hard.  vi.  805,  scqq. 
«  Dacaiige,  s.  V.  Familia, 
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any  higher  ministry.  Their  mothers  shall  be  driven  out, 
be  compelled  to  leave  behind  them  all  that  they  have 
•om  the  church.  The  pope's  address  to  the  council  is 
by  canons  which  enact  that  no  member  of  the  clergy 
e  a  wife  or  a  concubine ;  that  the  children  of  clerks  shall 
3nmed  to  hopeless  servitude ;  and  that  no  judge  shall, 
tin  of  anathema,  promise  them  freedom  or  the  power  of 
ig ;  and  these  canons  were  confirmed  by  the  authority 
mperor  Henry  II." 

canons  forbade,  not  only  that  any  one  should  give  his 
r  in  marriage  to  a  clerk,  but  that  any  lay  person  should  519 
rry  with  the  child  of  a  clerk;*  and  there  were  canons 
>rbade  the  ordination  of  the  sons  of  clergymen,  as  being 
cursed  seed."^  In  this  respect,  however,  the  humaner 
le  that  the  innocent  should  not  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 

appears  to  have  more  generally  prevailed.* 
ly  as  the  benefit  was  bought,  we  must  not  overlook  one 
ood  which  resulted  from  the  enforcement  of  celibacy — that 

is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  clergy 
the  middle  ages  from  becoming,  like  other  classes  whose 

had  at  first  been  personal  and  official,  a  hereditary 


n.  Manastunsm. 
ng  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  monastic  life  was  on 


L  vi.  809-813  ;  Pertz,  Leges,  ii. 

.  Bitur.  A,D.  1031,  cc.  19-20. 
.8. 

id.  Ti.  92.  See  Aloxand.  11. 
Patrul.  cxlvi.) ;  Gesta  Epp.  Cc- 

33,  ap.  ^LibiJl.  Analecta,  Si)7. 
Deer.  I.  dUt.  5G ;  Theincr,  ii. 
ere  is  a  letter  from  Theobald 
363  to  Roscellin  (as  to  whom 
fter,  vol.  iii.  p.  2G)  remonstrat- 
i8t  his  opinion  that  the  sons  of 
^ht  to  be  ejrhgei,  and  excluded 
nation.  Patrol,  clxiii.  767. 
in,  viii.  5GG-7  ;  Pulgrave,  Hist. 
JL  242;  Ozanam,  90.  There 
much  controversy  as  to  a  letter 
defence  of  clerical  marriajre, 
•aid  to  have  been  addressed  by 
tiop  of  Auj^sburg  to  Nicolas  I. 
ciliii.  13G1-C).  The  absurd 
icli  it  contains,  that  Gn-gory 
it  found  in  his  finhpond  gix 
heads  of  priests'  chUdren,  is 

by  all  reasonable  persons  as 
Itliough  similar  tales  on  a  less 


extravagant  scale  are  found  elsewhere — 
as  in  Hugh  of  Fluvigny,  who  states  the 
discovery  of  nine  hc^ads  in  a  pond  near 
a  nunnery  at  Veniun  (iL  29).  As  the 
fanKiUS  St.  Ulric  of  Augsburg  lived 
long  after  Nicolas  I.,  the  di -fenders  of 
tlie  letter  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  it 
was  either  written  by  an  earlier  Ulric 
or  addresa^^d  to  a  later  Nicolas.  Gie- 
seler  thinks  that  Nicolas  U.  is  meant, 
and  that  the  letter  is  a  forjjery  of  the 
time  of  Hildebrand,  executed  in  the 
interest  of  the  opixwite  por^  (II.  i. 
329).  Floto  agrees  in  this  view,  and 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  about 
107G  (ii.  39).  Comp.  Gerhoch,  in 
Patrol,  cxciv.  13S7 ;  Bayle,  art.  Gr^ 
qoire  J.,  n.  Q. ;  Eccard,  i*mt  in  Ood. 
Udalrici  (Corp.  Hi»tor.  t.  ii.) ;  Schrockh, 
xxii.  550-5;  Theiner,  i.  467-470;  and 
the  admirable  exposure  of  the  stoiy 
by  Dr.  Maitland  in  his  Letters  on  Fox  s 
Acts  and  Monuments,  Brit  Mag.  xiii. 
254.  The  letter  was  condemned  by  Gre- 
gory in  his  synod  of  1079.  Bemold, 
ap.  Pertz,  v.  436. 


tlie  detrlina   Some  of  tbe  Mbmm  irliiob  had  ariaen  amo^f 
Gmebs  maj  be  gatlkerod  llMi  ^  canons  of  tba  synod 
mm  held  ol  OoDBtantiDople  in  881,  and  ^  lifi  h  is  known  ^ 
''^Fifvt  aad  SacxHid."''    It  is  tilm  fitoted  tlia4  mmiy 
profeised  to  eoBSfiorale  iheir  sn^^aiiise  li^^  Jbondti^ 
yot  contriviHl  to  make  such  fcniTitJjiti       a  s*mrce  of  pmik; 
that  some  afisimtKl  t  ho  luouaatb  habit  with  tha  ¥iew  ill 
a  repittation  fer  pit  ty,  bttt  lifid  wiHl  Ad  Aeedtom  a 
111  onlMf  t^i  |_'ii:tnl  a^uhist  these  evils,  it  h  enacted  that  3 
£20  terj  shall  b&  bailt  withaat  leare  of  tha  bishop  in  whm* 
il  isntiuiled,  vniOiaiTOomAaU     admitted  to  tlie 
proft>s?ioii  until  iiftor  a  novioiiite  of  tlvroe  ymra*    Anofli^^r  f^^-' 
orders  that  bi^opa  shall  not  dilapidate  tha  fmp&rtj  gf  ti^» 
&r  the  pti]|ii»e  of  fimdiag  wi^^ 

In  the  wc^t,  tht^  r^'f       nrnlcHaken  hy  Lonis  the  Pif^Ti^ 
pABsod  away.   The  praotica  of  impropnatuig  the  re*eKfl»< 
abbeyi  (uabow  wlmh  ^raa  iba  Iftvgelf  pnetwed  m  Hn^  : 
drarch)*  i!icrea'?t>d-    Abbacic^s  were  giantod  hy  Tr^nAi 
to  laymea  as  hareditary  possesions;  aoilia  of  thiim  tremtr* 
•Aigned  to  qiiaein  or  odidr  todfc  itttweM' 

abbeys  info  their  own  hands,  and  bishops  were  not  j^Iow  toiiwt* 
the  example;  thus  Hatto  of  ^[triitz,  who  died  in  912^ 
to  Iw  archiepi^pal  diguit y  the  abl>aeies  of  twelve  monfcl^ 
and  some  ablw^ie^  were  fixedly  attached  certain  aees-*  ^ 
want  of  duo  hnperintendonca  which  aro^e  from  this  prftcticec^ 
liiaed  with  other  causee  to  prodaca  a  great  decay  of  mow^ 
disdpliQBp  Such  was  this  decay  in  Fmuce  that  the  mcab* 
Baid  to  haye  been  genemlly  unacquainted  with  the  rule  rf* 

nrjfdiet,  and  even  ignorant  whether  th^  were  botind  V 
rule  whatever,^  In  maay  mmm^^mm  ^  alkbote 
with  wives  ot  concntiinea.* 

Tlio  council  of  Trosleyj  in  909,  kmonts  the  gGoeril  ■ 
tioiL  Some  ]iMplMlpd««»ife 

by  pagans,  w(nm  lisfa  ^b&m  ptadte^'^'flUAF  prapeity, 

thoi^?  of  which  the  traces  remain  ohs^rva  no  form  of  a 
iuetitate.  Xhey  hava  w  pop^  baidi^  tba  maaiiar  of  I 


opfiiilflii^ 


^   IhU  QTie'LV  J*.  V.  Ahhitif,  pjK  11-12. 

'  Ekki  hnrri,  ijy  Oanlju^  tiulli.  iti 
FertK,  ii.  83. 

f  ThomiiAiiii,  n.  ill,  3.  37;  PUim  k, 

amiiiitw;«  oCtbeUwiaflbQtA 


of  eiirli  nutH^KM^  M  fSw  W 

J-;ijvi}n:^rnn's  ni  RatUhnn  liiay  lie  ' 
tlii  rilV  of  .St.  M«lf:x^^\ti^,  wh(* 
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ves  in  worldly  business ;  as  the  fine  gold  becomes  dim 
,  the  workman's  care,  so  the  monastic  institution  goes  to 
r  want  of  regular  abbots.  Lay  abbots  with  their  wives 
ildren,  with  their  soldiers  and  their  dogs,  occupy  the 
s  of  monks,  of  canons,  and  of  nuns ;  they  take  it  on 
Ives  to  give  directions  as  to  a  mode  of  life  with  which 
e  altogether  unacquainted,  and  the  inmates  of  monasteries 
'  all  regard  for  rule  as  to  dress  and  diet.  It  is  the  pre- 
sign,  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  place  521 
it  ought  not.^  About  the  same  time  we  are  told  that 
afterwards  abbot  of  Grorze,  on  resolving  to  become  a 
could  not  find  any  monastery  north  of  the  Alps,  and 
any  one  in  Italy,  where  the  regular  discipline  was 

1  after  this  a  reformation  was  set  on  foot  in  various 
re.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Berno,  abbot  of  Beaume, 
)under  and  abbot  of  Gigni.™  He  had  already  estab- 
a  reform  in  these  two  societies,  when  in  912"  he  was 
I  to  Cluny  by  William,  duke  of  Auvergne  or  Upper 
line,  who  desired  him  to  choose  a  spot  within  the  duke- 
3r  the  foundation  of  a  monastery;®  and  Bemo  made 
of  Cluny  itself!  A  society  of  canons  had  been  founded 
in  the  preceding  century,  p  but  the  buildings  were  then 
ed  by  the  duke's  hunting  establishment.  In  his  "testa- 
or  charter,  William  declares  that  he  gives  the  estate  for 
andation  of  a  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
first,  for  the  love  of  God,  then  for  the  souls  of  the  late 
)do,  of  his  own  wife,  kindred,  and  friends,  for  the  good  of 
Jiolic  faith,  and  of  all  orthodox  Christians  in  times  past,* 
t,  or  to  come.  Berno  is  to  be  the  first  abbot,  and  after 
ith  the  monks  are  to  enjoy  the  uncontrolled  election  of 
mperior.  They  are  to  be  exempt  from  all  interference 
founder  and  his  family,  of  the  king's  majesty,  and  of  every 
earthly  power.  The  duke  solemnly  charges  all  popes, 
3,  and  secular  princes  to  respect  their  property;  he  prays 
0  apostles  and  the  pope  to  take  the  monastery  under  their 
protection,  and  imprecates  curses  on  any  one  who  shall 

.  3.    Hard.  vi.  510-3.  °  Tagi,  xv.  575. 

,  20  (Patrol,  cxxxvii.).  Vita  Benion.  ap.  Mabill.  Acta  SS. 

on.  91*2-18;  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  vii.  70. 

.  70;  BoliamL  Acta  SS.  Jan.  p  See  Mabill.  ib.  74-5. 

•no  was  probably  a  count,  but  •»  Jlard.  vi.  547,  srqq.  The  confirma- 

■)i  certain.    Mub.  CG.  lion  by  pope  Ag;ipctus,  ibid.  601.  Sco 
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;tacle  whicli  it  exhibited  of  revived  austerity.®  A  series  of 
Aous  saints  maintained  and  advanced  the  renown  of  the 
8.  Majolus,  or  Mayeul,  who,  in  consequence  of  Aymard's 
lost  his  sight,  was  appointed  his  coadjutor  in  948,**  and 
sole  abbot  in  965,  had  before  joining  the  congregation 
the  archbishoprick  of  Besan^on,®  and  on  the  death  of 
?t  VI.,  in  974,  he  declined  the  popedom.'  The  fifth 
Odilo,  was  equal  to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  a.d.  994- 
ion  and  in  influence.    Popes  treated  him  as  an 

kings  and  emperors  sought  his  friendship  and  were 
by  his  advice ;  bishops  repaired  to  Cluny,  to  place  them- 
as  simple  monks  under  his  government.^  His  contem-  523 
Fulbert  of  Chartres  styles  him  "  the  archangel  of  tlie 
another  contemporary,  the  notorious  Adalbero  of 
in  a  satirical  poem  calls  him  ^King  Odilo  of  Cluny.'** 
\  believed  to  have  the  power  of  miracles,  and  an  extra- 
y  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  his  prayers.  Benedict  VIII., 
id,  appeared  to  John  bishop  of  Porto,  telling  him  that  he 
BFering  torments,  but  that  he  could  be  delivered  by  the 
J  of  Odila  The  abbot,  on  being  informed  of  this,  engaged 
charitable  work,  and  after  a  time  the  release  of  the  pope 
)wn  in  a  vision  to  one  of  the  monks  of  Cluny.*  In  days 
he  popes  were  far  from  saintly,  the  people  looked  away 
liem  to  the  great  head  of  the  monastic  society,  whose 
1  was  such  that  he  refused  to  exchange  it  for  an  arch- 
ick,  or  even  for  St.  Peter's  chair.™ 

reform  begun  at  Cluny  extended  far  and  wide.  When  a 
of  the  true  monastic  asceticism  had  been  displayed  in  any 
re,  a  regard  for  public  opinion  and  for  self-preservation 
the  imitation  of  it  on  the  other  communities  of  the 
)urhood.°  A  general  zeal  for  monacliism  sprang  up ; 
ides  of  men  became  monks,  many  ofiered  their  children, 

11.  Acta  SS.  Bon.  vii.  31G.  ^  Jot^ld,  ii.  14 ;  P.  Damiani,  Vita 

>1.  cixxvii. ;  Syrua,  Vita  Ma-  Odil.,  Patrol,  cxliv.  937. 

-2,  ib.  «  Schrijckh,  xxiii.  3G.     Odilo  re- 

5,  i.  12.                 lb.  iii.  8.  fused  Lyons,  and  was  blamed  on  that 

»t.   II.   Ep.  ii.  12  (Patrol,  account  by  John  XVIII.     (Hard.  vi. 

;   Jotsald.   Vita  Odilon.  i.  8,  838 :  Padulph.  Glabcr,  v.  4,  and  notes 

U.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  viii.  600;  in  Bouq.  x.  61.)    Peter  Damiani,  in 

,  xxiii.  37.  his  Life  of  Odilo,  states  that  he  was 

.  ap.  Bouquet,  x.  456.  mild  in  imposing  penances,  and  that, 

nk  is  represented  as  saying —  when  blamed  for  this,  he  used  to  say 

T>  ni   1  —"If  I  am  to  be  damned,  I  would 

l  ,jarnquemon«RexOdlloClunl..  ^^^^^^   ^^^^        ^j^^^j^  ^^^^^ 

Adalb,  Cam.  ad  Ro-lbert.  regem,  1 15.     than  for  harshncss  or  cruelty.  '  Col.  930. 

(Bouquet,  X.  67.)  a  ChroH.  S.  Benig.  Divion.  (Patrol, 

e  note»,  ib.  81-2.  clxii.  815,  837) ;  Planck,  ill  702. 
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to  embrace  the  monastic  life."  After  having  spent  three 
I  in  the  monastery,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a 
dt  named  Marinus,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  reciting 
rhole  psalter,  saying  thirty  psalms  under  one  tree  and  forty 
ir  another.  Bomuald  was  required  to  respond  in  these 
cises,  and  whenever  he  failed  (as  often  happened  from  his 
ness  in  reading),  he  received  a  blow  from  the  hermit's  staff, 
he  frequent  repetition  of  this,  he  lost  the  hearing  of  his  left 
whereupon  he  humbly  begged  that  the  chastisement  might 
ransferred  to  the  right  ear.  Although  he  used  afterwards  to 
te  the  story  of  his  training  as  a  matter  of  amusement,*  his  525 

piety  savoured  too  much  of  his  ec<5entric  master's  zeal. 
m  living  on  the  borders  of  Spain  as  a  hermit,  he  heard  that 
lather,  who  had  withdrawn  into  a  monastery,  was  inclined  to 
im  to  the  world,  and  he  resolved  to  prevent  such  a  step. 
•  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  learning  that  he  was  about 
eave  them,  were  unwilling  to  lose  so  holy  a  man,  and,  by  a 
nge  working  of  superstition,  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him, 
)rder  that  they  might  possess  his  relics.  Bomuald  escaped 
feigning  madness,  and  made  his  way  barefoot  to  Eavenna, 
3re  he  assailed  his  father  with  reproaches  and  blows,  fastened 
feet  in  stocks,  and  loaded  him  with  chains  until  the  old  man 
\  brought  to  a  better  sense  of  the  monastic  duty  of  per- 
erance.^  Throughout  his  life  Eomuald  was  involved  in  a 
cession  of  troubles  with  monks  in  various  places,  on  whom 
attempted  to  force  a  reform  with  too  great  violence  and 
OUT.  Among  his  own  ascetic  performances,  it  is  related 
t  he  was  once  silent  for  seven  years.'  Stirred  to  emulation 
the  labours  of  his  fri&d  Bruno  or  Boniface,  who  had  been 
rtyred  by  the  heathens  of  Prussia,  he  undertook  a  mission  to 
ngary.  On  the  way  he  fell  ill,  and  thought  of  returning, 
^reupon  he  suddenly  recovered ;  but  as  often  as  he  resumed 
intention  of  proceeding,  his  sickness  again  attacked  him. 
length  he  yielded  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  providential 
mation  that  the  work  was  not  for  him ;  but  fifteen  of 
companions  went  on,  and  laboured  in  Hungary  with  good 
et.* 

lomuald's  great  work  was  the  foundation  of  Camaldoli  among 

Apennines  in  the  year  101 8.**    He  began  by  building  five 

• 

Pet  Damiani,  Vita  S.  Romnaldi,  co.       «  **  Hilaritcr."   lb.  8. 
(Opera,  ii.  188.  seqq.)   There  is       r  lb.  10-21. 

or  Life,  by  a  Oamaidolito  named       *  lb.  79.  •  lb.  63-4. 

ae,  in  Uie  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  7.       ^  Schiockh,  zxiiL  46.    MabiUon  says 
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ceUfi  atid  on  oratoiy.   The  tniUAtes  wero  to  lire  m 
mm  not  to  Moeifttd  togetfHrr  «io6iil  Ibf  vmhip. 

OS  to  devivtion,  silence,  and  diet,  werr*  Vi?rv  rlpd; 
allJiotigh  he  often  paased  days  in  euiim  abstme&oe, 
dlbir  Ut  Ibhafiei  to  mtteiB^  &  10Q0  Miterity;  Ibef 

8tud,  ot\t  (\*:ry  iw\  tihvnyu  be  klU^py,  A  \imn  of 
ascettdiag  Jacob  s  ladder  induced  klmto  prescribe  ^  i^fc 

1027,  at  ttie  ftpr  nf  a  Imn^lred  and  twenty*  Bn-lolf»V« 
-626  "general  of  tht^  Uaiuuidulese  from  1082,  initialed  tk 
€(f  the  mle,  Md  dUed  to  the  hemiita  an  iostitnlikiii  of 
whose  bii^ir^  pnhli^^illy  became  v^ry  lUfferent 
the  original  lauiidati^ja.  These  monks  became  w 
momdmm  «fflltatod  to  Camaldoll,  bat  it  dM  ool  wpmi 
gTPnt  rxtent,  althoiifrh  it  has  cantinued  to  the  present  dij* 
ADOtUer  moriastio  refbrmer  was  John  Gualbert>  a  FIflrt 
^  Bobte  birth,  whoi^  conrersdoB,  like  that  of  BomAdL^ 
out  of  one  of  the  feuds  which  were  characterj-ftic  of  til 
and  country-  Having  been  charged  by  hm  fatlicr  fo  W 
fl^  dettlL  of  a  kinsa&aii^  ha  met  the  mnnlerr^r  on 
Js  ft  Mpow  {Mi  MUliie  bottom  of  ^  MU  on  whid^ 
tbe  monaBtery  of  St  Miniato,  and  was  about  to  essei 
veni:f  a!KX';  Imt  when  the  enilty  man  threw  to 

1038  ,  * 

from  hia  horse  and  placed  his  101113  in  the 
croAs,  as  if  eoipecling  oertom  d^th*  Cb^dbert  was 
spare  him  in  revfirenco  for  the  holy  sign  and  for  tid 
dlky.'  tbw  ftsoended  the  bill  in  order  to  pfty  hit 
in  lioMsMo  cbttrofa,  and  wbile  engaged  in  pmymPi 
cnififix  iiji  liiir  its  hciid  tewanb  him,  aa  if  in  aikiirmli^^d 
of  the  mercy  which  he  inA  dboim.  By  this  miraciLloa 
peM«^@%  QvtfNut  ma  mmA  to  hBo&m  a  mouk,*  m 

■  Hieioo.  61.  On  mowMi^immwm 
Mabill.  Vir.  XKi,  Htqq. 

*  F.  Dumiuni,  101 ;  Pn^i,  xyi.  363. 
It  w*  ccmjijcturod  (hut  by  Aqmi  Bdla^  in 
DLiminui  mt  mjjt  CiimftUoli ;  but, 
<'XOf'jitioTi  of  this  sllglit  and 


72, 
^  itb  till* 

dQii}j|.Inl  nit^utidTi,  tiju  bio;^npli(>r  Bays 

dcKfd.  The  text  publUlicd  by  the  Biil- 
laudlgtB  CFeb.  pp.  ID2,  118)  liju  tt>me 
wdrIa  abmit  Oamaldoli;  but  M&biUmi 
Bup^)6O0  thera  to  be  Intirrpolftt^.  See 
l]ffiPri!&ce  to  tlie  I.ife,  and  note  on  tbo 


EotDOBld, 

■  KiyiL  Am. 

xxUi.  48-a 

'  Atto  (f^i  Tifml  of  V;ai^Miibi« 
died  in  11  fj;^),  VlU  GujiJb.  2  (! 
is,):  AiuirtEia,  Vitii  GunJb,  2-l( 

t  AitOr  3.  Simitar  ^(ttk 
told,  witH  gteat  wietiaB  of  t 
itanc^^ft  b^  Peter  Ihmim.  ( 
c.  5)  r  Itogt^r  of  W<  llr^JVPJ  {\ 
BiL  Coxq);  Oteearias  ijf  lici^ 
O^ialog.  tiii-  aU;  »Bd  aa* 
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ther,  on  hearing  of  his  design,  rushed  to  St.  Miniato,  assailed 
m  with  reproaches,  and  threatened  to  do  mischief  to  the 
ionastery.  Gualbert^  however,  persevered  in  his  resolution,  and 
istiDgaished  himself  so  much  by  his  asceticism  that  ten  years 
Iter  his  brethren  wished  to  elect  him  abbot.^  But  he  declined 
lie  dignity,  and  soon  after  left  the  monastery — in  disgust  at  the 
lection  of  a  simoniacal  abbot,  according  to  some  authorities,* 
riiile  others  suppose  that  he  withdrew  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid 
be  distraction  occasioned  by  crowds  of  visitors.^  After  a  sojourn 
i  Gamaldoli  (where  he  learnt  from  Bomuald*s  institutions 
lUhoagh  the  founder  was  already  dead),*  Gualbert  fixed  himself 
itYallombrosa,  and  there  founded  a  society  of  hermits  in  1039.* 
lb  these  coenobites  were  afterwards  added,  and  the  organisation 
if  the  order  was  completed  by  the  institution  of  lay-brethren, 
vhoee  business  it  was  to  practise  handicrafts  and  to  manage 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  community,  while  by  their  labours  the 
BKmks  were  enabled  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  spiritual 
MDcems.™  The  rigour  of  the  system  was  extreme;  novices 
were  obliged  to  undergo  a  year  of  severe  probation,  during 
lAich  they  were  subjected  to  degrading  employments,  such  as 
tlie  keeping  of  swine,  and  daily  cleaning  out  the  pigsty  with 
their  ba^  hands ;  °  and  Gualbert  carried  his  hatred  of  luxury  527 
80  far  as  to  condemn  the  splendour  of  monastic  buildings.^ 
Bis  anger  against  offences  is  said  to  have  been  so  violent  that 
delinquents  "  supposed  heaven  and  earth,  and  even  God  Himself, 
to  be  angry  with  them but  to  the  penitent  he  displayed  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother.^  For  himself  he  declined  ordination, 
eren  to  the  degree  of  ostiary.^  He  deviated  from  the  Benedictine 
inle  by  attiring  his  monks  in  gray,  but  the  colour  was  afterwards 
changed  to  brown,  and  eventually  to  black.  Gualbert  built 
•fid  reformed  many  monasteries,"^  and  in  obedience  to  pope 
Alexander  II.  he  reluctantly  became  head  of  the  order  which 
lie  had  fouuded.    His  death  took  place  in  1093." 

Cantimpr^   (Bonum  Universale.    II.  12;Atto,  13. 

XTiii  3).  The  place  where  Gualberfc  >  Atto,  12;  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben. 

»>et  hit  enemy  ia  marked  by  a  picture  IX.  274. 

of  tbe  scene,  with  an  inscription  in  «  Andr.  2G-7 ;  Mabill.  IX.  xl.  Mar- 
Utin  verse.   The  miraculous  crucifix  teno  carries  back  the  institution  of  lay- 
it  now  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  brethren  (Fratres  concerai)  in  monas- 
i  Florence,  to  which  it  was  removed  tones  to  the  5th  century,  when  they 
a  1071.  See  the  Acta  SS.  Jul.  12,  pp.  appear  to  have  existed  at  Lerms.  Coll. 
13-4, 453.                   »»  Atto,  5-9.  Ampl.  vi.  Pnef.  87-97. 
«  Andr.  9;  Atto,  9-11 ;  Acta  SS.  pp.  ■  Andr.  17  ;  Theiuer.  ii.  82. 
lS-9.  °  Atto.  40.  P  Andr.  28. 
)  Mabill.  Annal.  iii.  299.  «»  lb.  29.               '  Atto,  23-4, 33. 
k  See  the  Acta  SS.  1.  c.  p.  334  ;  Andr.  ■  lb.  73 ;  Scliriickh,  xxiii.  51. 
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In  Gennany  the  attempts  at ; 
rtnbbom  rcsislftiioto  Tlie  luoiAi  I 
in  a  bod  J,  as  when  GodehiLfd,  afiemtdfl  hUbap  of  Eiti 
attanptod  to  improreHenEdd,  ahfaaagfa  ke  wX  l&Bgtb  msm 
in  bringing  tliemback.^  Sometimes  diey  rose  in  p^bdlMsM 
their  reforming  abbots,  beat  them,  Uindad  them,  or 
tempted  their  liyee.*  The  geoeial  feeling  of  his  cla^  m 
by  Widnkind  of  Corbey,  who  gxayely  tells  ns  that  a 
persecution  **  of  the  monks  arose  about  the  year  9i&,  Mi 
quenee  of  some  bishops  haying  said  that  thej  wodii  mAsi 
a  cloister  oocnpied  by  a  few  inmates  of  saintly  life  llua  hfM 
careless  ones — a  saying  which  the  chranider  meels  hft 
the  parable  of  the  tares.*  Yet  in  Germany  soow  mfmn 
was  at  length  dfected.  Among  the  agents  *<)f  tUi 
ment  William  abbot  of  Hirschan 
raised  the  number  of  his  mcmks  from  fifteen  lo  I 
fifty,  founded  some  new  monssteries^ 
hundred,  and  in  1069  formed  the  monks  into  a^ 
after  the  pattern  of  Clnny,  adopting  the  system  rfl 
from  Yallombroea.^  The  virtoes  of  William  were  not  1 
deTotion,  purity  of  life»  and  rigour  of  ^iiampliwo ;  ho  a  < 
for  his  gentleness  to  all  men, -for  his  charity  to  ttepoi 
largeness  of  his  hospitality,  for  his  cheerful  and  kindly  I 
for  bis  encouragement  of  arts  and  learning.  He  i 
fully  for  the  transcription  of  the  Bible  and 
books,  and,  instead  of  locking  them  up  in  the  libfuy^ 
abbey,  eudeaTOured  to  circulate  them  by  presentiif  ^ 
members  of  other  religious  houses.  The  eciencei  taiUii^i* 
528  Quadrivium,  especially  music  and  mathematics^  were 
cultivated  at  Hirschau,  and  under  William  the  monb  ^ 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the  oioii 
of  churches — in  building,  sculpture,  painting,  carving  oC  i 
and  working  in  metals.* 

In  the  course  of  these  reforms,  the  lay  impropriation! 
very  generally  got  rid  of.    Many  of  the  liolders  spontan© 


*  Vita.  10-1  :  Acta  SS.,  Mai.  4. 

■  See  instanct-s  in  riniu-k,  iii.  702-4  ; 
Theiner.  i.  527 ;  Giestl.  II.  i.  2lH). 

»  Widnk.  ii.  37  (Pertz.  iii.  448). 

"  Hevmo.  Vita  Willi.  Hirsiiug.  22-3, 
np.  Mabill.  Actii  SS.  Btii.  ix.;  Ma]»ill, 
ib.  717-0;  Bolland.  Ada  SS.  Jul.  4. 
1  have  not  Ix-en  able  to  sec  a  Life  of 
William  by  Kerker  (Tiibing.  18*)3).  It 
was  for  AVilliaiu's  uhq  that  Uliic,  a  mouk 


of  Clunv,  put  into  writinj:  the  eas 
Cluny. '  (FatPol.  cxlix.  635,  643. 
the   refunnation  of  Petcrahao: 
William's  disciples,  see  Chron. 
liii.  (Patnil.  cxliii.) 

»  Ik  rnold.  A  J).  1001  (the  yen- 
ablM^ts  dt-ath))  ap.  Pertz.  v.; 
•  Hildcbrand,  140  ;  Maitland, 
A«re.s'  327-332. 
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KligDed  their  daims;  others  were  constrained  by  princes  to  do 
and  new  grants  of  like  kind  were  sparingly  made/  The 
I  ptcticey  however,  was  not  extinct,  and  monasteries,  as  we  have 
nen,  suffered  grieyonsly  from  the  exactions  of  the  advocates 
vhose  duty  it  was  to  protect  them/  Kings  often  interfered  in 
their  afiairs,  and  the  privileges  of  free  election  which  monastic 
bodies  had  received,  or  even  purchased,  from  bisho^js,  from 
ptinces,  and  from  popes,  were  found  in  practice  to  be  utterly 
vnaTailing  against  a  royal  nomination  of  an  abbot/ 

The  change  of  dynasty  in  France  had  a  very  favourable  effect 
fv  monasteries.  Hugh  Capet,  before  his  elevation  to  the  thnjne, 
kad  held  the  abbacies  of  St.  Denys  and  St.  Germain,  and  was 
itvled  abbot^unt^  But  from  a  wish,  probably,  to  secure  to 
liboself  the  interest  of  the  monks,  he  resigned  his  abbacies, 
restored  to  the  monastic  communities  the  power  of  choosiiJir 
their  superiors,  and  on  his  deathbed  charged  his  son  Itoljert  to 
lefrain  from  alienating  monastic  property,  and  from  iuterl'eriu^ 
lith  the  right  of  free  election.^ 

The  power  of  bishops  over  monasteries  was  diminishe^I  durin;^ 
this  period.    Any  impression  which  the  decay  of  monastic 
discipline  might  have  made  on  the  popular  mind  in  favour  of 
episcopal  superintendence  was  neutralised  by  the  sight  of  tlie 
disorders  which  prevailed  among  the  bishops  themselves,  and  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  them,  by  impropriating  the  revenues  of 
ihbacies,  contributed  largely  to  the  evils  in  question."^  And 
when  the  monks  had  been  restored  to  reputation  and  influence 
*     bj  the  reforms  of  the  tenth  centur}%  they  began  to  set  up 
I    daims  against  the  episcopal  authority.    Abbo  of  Fleury  led  the 
i    way  by  refusing  to  make  the  customary  profession  of  obedieiice 
to  his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Orleans.®    A  spirit  of  strong'  5 
hostility  arose  between  the  two  classes,  and  was  signally  displuyed 
when  a  council  at  St.  Denys,  in  997,  proposed  to  transfer  to  the 
parochial  clergy  the  tithes  whiph  were  held  by  monastic  bodies, 
as  well  as  those  which  were  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  The 
monks  of  St.  Denys  rose  in  tumult,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
populace  dispersed  the  assembled  prelates;  the  president  of 
the  council,  Siguin  archbishop  of  Sens,  as  he  fled,  was  jKjlted 
with  filth,  was  struck  between  the  shoulders  with  an  axe,  and 

7  Planck,  iii.  706 ;  Gfriirer.iT.  180-190.    quot,  x.  104);  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ikn. 

»  P.  511 ;  Schriickh,  xxiii.  «J9-101.         VII.  Ixvi. ;  VIII.  ii. 

•  Planck,  iii.  721-2.  Planck,  iii.  724-5. 

fc  -  Abbacomea."    Sec  Ducange,  8.  v.       •  MabilL  1.  c.  VIU.  vii. ;  Plunck,  iii. 

«  Helgald.  Vita  Robcrti.  c.  14  (Bou-  70-1. 
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almost  killed.  Abbo,  as  the  leader  of  tiia  monasiie  oppontiaD, 
was  charged  with  haying  mstigated  the  rioters;  and»  altfaoo^ 
he  yindicated  himself  in  a  letter  addressed  to  king  Hugh  aad 
his  son,  it  is  evident^  firom  the  relish  with  which  his  biopaiiher 
relates  the  flight  of  the  bishops,  that  the  monastic  party  me 
not  unwilling  to  see  their  opponents  discomfited  by  snbh  meum! 
Abbo  went  to  Bom^  for  the  assertion  of  the  monastic  priyikge^ 
and  afterwards,  when  sent  on  a  mission  as  to  the  question  of  fin 
archbishoprick  of  Beims,  he  obtained  from  Gregory  Y.  a  gnat 
that  the  bishop  of  Orleans  should  not  visit  the  mraasteiy  of 
Fleury  except  by  invitation  from  the  abbot' 

Monastic  communities  were  naturally  dteposed  to  oonnaet 
themselves  immediately  with  the  papal  see — since  the  pope 
was  the  only  power  to  which  they  could  ^peal  against  bUiop 
and  princes.  Some  of  them,  as  that  of  Glnny,  were  plaoed  if 
their  founders  under  the  special  protection  of  the  pope^  aad  a 
small  acknowledgment  was  paid  to  Bome  in  token  of  soeh 
connexion.^  Yet  the  exemption  which  monasteries  thus  obftsiBed 
from  the  control  of  their  diocesan  bishops  was  not  as  yet  iniendad 
to  debar  the  bishop  firom  exercising  his  ordinary  right  of  monl 
oversight^  but  to  secare  the  monks  against  abuses  of  the 
episcopal  power— against  invasion  of  their  property,  interference 
in  the  choice  of  abbots,  unfair  exactions,  or  needless  and  costly 
530  visitations.'  And  such  papal  grants  as  affected  to  confer  priri- 
leges  of  greater  extent  were  set  aside.  Sylvester  11  acknow- 
ledged, in  a  question  as  to  a  monastery  at  Perugia,  that  • 
monastic  body  could  not  transfer  itself  to  the  pope's  immediate 
jurisdiction  without  the  consent  of  the  diocesan.^  The  contest 
between  the  abbey  of  Fleury  and  its  diocesans  was  not  concluded 
by  the  grant  bestowed  on  Abbo ;  for  some  years  later  we  find 
A  D  1008  ^^^^  XVII.  complaining  to  king  Robert  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  the  bishop  of  Orleans  treated  the 
apostolical  privileges  with  contempt,  and  had  even  ordered 

'  Soe  Aimoin.  Vit.  S.  Abbonis,  c  9 ;  biahop  were — (1)  Obedience;  (2)  Sgno- 

Mnbill.  Acta  SS.  rkn.  viii.  39;  Hard.  vi.  dais,  the  payment  of  yearly  dues;  (3) 

7i)5.     '  Aimoin,  12.  See  abovp.  p.  429.  rromratimis,  the  bishop's  right  of  being 

Planck,  iii.  734-8.    Thus  Vendome  entertaiii(?d  at  the  cost  of  tlie  monb; 

paid  twelve  solidi  yearly.  Alex.  II.  Ep.  (4)  Solemn  proresfioiui,  his  right  of  cel«'- 

13  (Patrol,  cxlvi.);  cf.  Godef.  Vindoc.  bmting  mass  and  of  holding  meetinsa 

Ep.  i.  9  (ib.  rlvii.  49V  within  the  monastery.    The  onlinntiwi 

*  Thomnssin,  I.  iii.  37;  Planck,  iii.  of  monks,  tlie  l>enediction  of  abbots, 

73G;  Giesel.  II.  i.  30.3.    Gregory  VII.  tlie  giving  of  chrism,  tlie  consecration <^ 

snys  that  such  exemj>tions  were  granf  ed  churches  and  nltiirs,  were  distiiict  riphu, 

**  i)ropter  iiifestationera  praesidentium."  independent  of  the  (piestioa  of  gubjoc- 

Ep.  ii.  09  (ad  Cunib,  Taurin.).    Tlie  tion.    MabUl.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  IX.  xii. 

proofs  of  a  monastery  being  subject  to  a  J  Planck,  iii.  741. 
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Grauzeliu,  the  successor  of  Abbo,  to  throw  them  into  the  fire ; 
while  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  endeavoured  to  act  as  a 
mediator^  declares  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  abbot  to  escape 
from  his  duty  of  canonical  obedience.*  Gregory  V.  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  exempt  Hirschau  from  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Constance ;  and  when  a  later  pope,  John  XVIII.,  granted  the 
abbot  of  Hirschau  a  licence  to  say  mass  in  the  episcopal  habit 
[for  this  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  assumption  of  abbots 
iisplayed  itself)  the  bishop  complained  to  Conrad  the  Salic 
Pressed  at  once  by  the  emperor  and  by  the  bishop, 
the  abbot  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  his  diocesan  the 
episcopal  staff  and  sandals  which  he  had  received  from  the  pope, 
Mid  these  insignia  were  publicly  burnt  at  the  next  diocesan 
jynod.™  In  1025,  at  the  synod  of  Anse  (near  Lyons)  a  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  bishop  of  Macon,  within  whose  diocese 
Cluny  was  situated,  that  the  archbishop  of  Vienne  had  officiated 
it  consecrations  and  ordinations  in  the  abbey.  The  abbot,  Odilo, 
produced  a  privilege  from  the  pope,  authorising  the  brotherhood 
to  invite  any  bishop  whom  they  might  choose  for  the  performance 
of  such  offices ;  but  the  council  declared  that  no  privilege  could 
be  valid  against  the  ancient  canons  which  invested  bishops  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  monasteries  within  their  dioceses."  As  the 
question  continued  to  be  disputed,  Alexander  II.,  in  1063,  com- 
mitted the  investigation  of  it  to  cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  who 
[as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  monastic  character  and 
prejudices)  gave  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  abbot;  and  the  pope 
renewed  the  grant,  allowing  the  Cluniacs  to  call  in  any  other 
bishop  than  their  diocesan,  and  ordering  that  no  bishop  should 
ay  them  under  interdict  or  excommunication.** '  Although  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  full  display  of  monastic  indepen-  631 
lenee,  the  course  of  things  was  rapidly  tending  in  that  direction. 

The  continued  popularity  of  monachism  is  shown,  among 
)ther  instances,  by  the  means  which  secular  persons  took  to.  con- 
nect themselves  vnth  it.  Carrying  out  the  principle  of  the 
brotherhoods  which  from  the  sixth  century  had  been  formed 

k  Johu  XVII.  Ep.  12  (Patrol,  oxxxix.) ;  Dam.   *  Iter  Gallicum/  cc,  13, 18  (ib.). 

Fiilb.  Epp.  lG-7  (ib.  cxli.).   Mubillon  Among  other  oflcnccs.  the  bishop  of 

«y8  thftt  the  result  is  not  known  (Annal.  Maeon,  being  uncertain  ns  to  the  extent 

V.  2DU).  of  his  jurisdiction,  had  stationed  liim- 

"  Herm.  Contr.  a.p.  1032;  Mabill.  self  outside  the  abbey,  and  exclaimed, 

icta  SS.  Ben.  VIII.  xii.-xiii.  "  If  there  be  in  this  monastery  any 

■  Hard.  vi.  840.  whom  I  am  entitled  to  excommunicate, 

•  Alex.  II.  Epp.  14-5  (Patrol,  cxlvi.);  thcin  1  excommunicate  1 "  (Jib.  861). 
>ynodalid  Defiuitio  (ib.  cxIy.  851) ; ;  Pet. 
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for  the  purpose  of  oommending  fhefr  deoeMed  memlmtotkt 
DiTine-  mercy  by  prayers  and  masses/  it  became  UDal  to  aselc 
enrolment  as  emfraUn  ol  a  monastery,  and  by  sock  a  coimmai 
the  confirater  was  entitled  to  eipect  qsiritiial  beneflta  fiom  tbs 
prayers  of  the  society.  In  this  manner  Ooniad  L  vas  ansmistfd 
with  St.  Gali;  and  Henry  IL  with  Clany.«  Another  pnotisflb 
which  has  been  traced  by  some  as  hi^  as  the  aeTenlii  cntny, 
was  that  of  patting  on  the  numastio  habit  in  dangerous  sichie< 
— a  new  form,  apparently,  of  the  ohligarian  to  penanoe  vUA 
had  been  more  anciently  undertaken  in  sodi  dieiimfllaiiosii  II 
one  who  had  taken  the  habits  on  reoorering,  returned  to  ssenkr 
life,  his  relapse  was  disapproved bat  it  was  sometimes  finai 
that  eyen  the  monastic  habit,  where  it  was  zetained»  was  al 
secnrity  against  a  retam  to  the  sins  of  the  earlier  life.* 

Monasteries  or  monastic  orden  were  often  ^vmiy^HH  wiA 
each  other  by  the  bond  of  mntoal  interoessiain  and  fay  motail 
commemoration  of  deceased  brethren;^  and  the  dnathi  of  abbotl 
or  of  other  distingnished  members  in  any  monastery  were  in  sndi 
cases  announced  to  the  otiier  booses  of  the  associatioii  faj  ei^ 
Calais  which  were  conyeyed  by  special  messengers.* 

In  the  eleventh  century,  then,  monastidsm  was  again  in  thi 
fullness  of  its  influence.  The  scandals  of  its  past  decay  wen 
more  than  retrieved  by  the  frequent  and  widely  extended  re* 
formations  which  had  taken  place — each  of  them  displaying  ia 
freshness  and  fervour  a  zeal  and  a  rigour  which  for  the  tine 
captivated  the  minds  of  men,  and  forbade  them  to  admit  the 
thought  that  that  which  was  now  so  pure  might  itself  also  in 
time  decline. 

III.  IUte%  and  Usages. 

(1.)  The  ninth  century  saw  the  rise  of  a  class  of  ritoalisl^ 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  services  of  the  church.  The 
first  of  them  was  Amalhart  or  Amalarius,  a  chorepiscopus  of 

Metz  (already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  predestinarian  con- 
532  troversy)/  who  about  820  composed  a  treatise  *  On  the  OfBces  of 

p  See  p.  220 ;  Cone.  Attininc.  a.d.  Ppnin  styled  ronfesfont.    (Ducango,  8.T. 

705  ;  Cone.  Dingolfinj^.  a.d.  772  (?),  ee.  Cwifemir.)    The  prnetiec  aeems  to  have 

]3-4  :    Mal)illon,    Annlecta,   159-161 ;  been  offensive  to  the  secular  clergj". 

Murtene,  I'hes.  i.  255-9.  See  Chron.  Casin.  iv.  72. 

1  Dneunge,  s.  v.  Frafcmitat* ;  Gkeel.  ■  Neand.  vii.  32G. 

II.  i.  :m  *  See  (^ieseler.  II.  ii.  520  ;  and,  for  in- 

"  Pet.  Daminn.  Opusc.  xvi.  2  (Patrol,  stanees.  Thorn,  in  Twvsdeii,  X.  Scrip 

oxlv.) ;  Mnbill.  Aeta  SS.  Ben.  VI.  xeix.-  tores,  1904,  1948-9;  Mabill.  AnuaL  il 

cii ,   IX.  xliii.  ;   8ehnk?kh.  xxiii.  94.  851.  607. 

Those  who  tlius  took  the  habit  were  iu  »  Mabill.  Annal.  iii.  76-7.     '  P.  311 
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the  Church/  in  which  he  apph'ed  to  these  the  system  of  mystical 
torture  which  had  long  been  exercised  on  Holy  Scripture.''  All 
the  incidents  of  Divine  service,  every  attitude  and  gesture,  the 
dresses  of  the  clergy,  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  the  sacred 
seaflons'and  festivals,  were  expounded  as  pregnant  with  sym- 
bolical meanings.  Haban  Maur  and  Walafrid  Strabo,""  abbot  of 
Beichenau,  followed  with  liturgical  writings  in  a  similar  style 
before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  but  another  eminent  writer  of 
the  time,  Agobard,  had  taken  a  strongly  different  line.  Being 
oflbnded  by  the  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  which  he  found  in  the 
aervice-books  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  he  ejected  from  them  all 
hymns  and  anthems  but  such  as  were  taken  from  Scripture. 
For  this  he  was  censured  by  Amalarius  in  a  book  '  On  the  Order 
of  the  Antiphonary;',and  he  replied  in  tracts  which,  with  much 
display  of  indignatiob  against  his  opponent,  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  his  liturgical  reforms  liad  been  executed/  The 
archbishop  declares  the  pieces  which  he  had  expunged  to  be 
"  not  only  unfit  and  superfluous,  but  even  profane  and  heretical 
he  denounces  the  practice  of  devoting  excessive  attention  to 
music,  while  the  study  of  Scripture  is  neglected — a  practice,  he 
says,  which  puffs  up  clerks  who  know  nothing  but  music  with  a 
conceit  of  their  accomplishments ; '  and,  when  Amalarius  pub- 
lished his  work  on  the  Divine  Offices,  Agobard  not  only  repro- 
bated the  idle  character  of  his  comments,  but  charged  him  with 
errors  in  doctrina*  At  a  later  time,  Florua,  master  of  the  cathe- 
dral school  at  Lyons,  who  had  been  opposed  to  Amalarius  in  the 
case  of  Grottschalk,^  assailed  him  with  much  asperity  for  his 
ritual  system,®  and  cited  him  before  two  councils,  the  second  of 
which,  on  finding  that  his  mystical  theories  rested  on  no  better 
a  foundation  than  his  own  fancy,  pronounced  them  to  be  danger- 
ous.** But  the  style  of  exposition  which  Amalarius  introduced 
was  followed  by  the  ritualists  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  has  been 
kept  up  in  the  Roman  church ;  and  attempts  (which,  however, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  serious)  have  even  been  made  to 
revive  it  in  the  English  church  of  our  own  day. 

(2.)  In  the  ninth  century  were  formed  some  collections  of 
lives  of  saints,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  calendar, 

^  «De  Ecclcsiasticis  Officiis/ Patrol.  •  *  Adv.  Amalariiim/  Opera,  ii.  101, 

cv.  scqq.                           ^  P.  317. 

«  J.  e.  The  squinter.   Ho  dird  849.  «  He  stylcB  it  "  Error  insanus  et 

Fahric.  in  Patrol.  Aciii.  9.  vaiius.  fidei  ot  veritatis  inimicua,  reli- 

'  •  Do  Divina  Psiilniodia.  — *  Do  Cor-  gioiii  ct  saluti  contrarius."  Opusc.  adv. 

recliono  Antiphoiiorii.*  Agob.  Openi,  ii.  Anial.  (Patrol,  cxix.  73). 

«  *  De  Con.  Aut.'  18.  lb.  94 ;  Hiat.  Litt.  iv.  215. 
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688  and  bearing  the  title  of  Marfyraliogiea.*  Among  the  mnfSm 
of  these  weie  Flonu^'  Ado^  arohfauhop  of  Yieiiiia^  Uaoudt  a 
monk  of  St  Gennan'fl,  at  Parifli^  and  Notiker  of  St.  GalL^  Bn^ 
graphies  of  indiyidnal  saints  were  produced  in  nmnbeaL 
Older  lives  were  re-written;  new  legends  were  oompondf  at  lok 
stitntes  for  the  more  authentic  records  which  hadpeririied  inthi 
ravages  of  the  N<»ihmen ;  many  narratives^  witl^  the  holy  bh(- 
and  women  who  were  the  subjects  of  them,  sprang  from  the  mmi . 
tion  of  the  monka.   Not  only  was  there  much  likeness  of  deCd 
between  stories  of  this  kind,  bat  even  the  whole  acooonts  of  sofeft 
saints  were  identical  in  everything  except  the  names^  FewBsa 
in  those  days  shared  the  scruples  of  Letald,  a  monk  of  MicitVliii ; 
A  D  980  prefiice  to  a  biography,  blames  the  piactifis  : 

'  attempting  by  fiilsehoods  to  enhance  the  gbiy  of  ttl 
saints,  and  says  that,  if  the  saints  themselvlB  had  been  ioBamm 
of  lies,  they  could  never  have  reached  their  perfBotioa  of 
nesB.^ 

From  the  time  when  St.  Dionysius^  the  martyr  of  Fuh^  wbi 
identified  with  the  Areopagite,^  other  churches  endeavoaied  li 
invest  their  founders  with  a  like  venerable  character.  Anoig 
them  was  the  church  of  Limoges^  whidi,  as  its  first  bishops  Mii^^ 
had  been  reckoned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  with  the  companions  of 
Dionysius  in  the  third  century,"^  now  referred  him,  as  well  as  the 
founder  of  the  see  of  Paris,  to  the  apostolic  age.  At  a  council 
held  at  Limoges  in  1023,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  proper 
designation  of  the  saint :  the  bishop,  Jordan,  was  for  styling  him 
confessor,  but  Hugh,  abbot  of  St  Martial's,  insisted  that  his 
patron  was  entitled  to  be  called  apostle,  as  having  been  one  <rf 


•  See  Pitra,  'Etudes  but  la  Oolleo- 
tion  des  Actes  des  Saints  mr  les  PP. 
Bollandistes/  Ixxxii.  seqq.   Paris,  1850. 

'  Patrol,  xciv.,  cxxiii.-iv. 
»  lb.  cxxiii. ;  Hist.  Litt.  v.  465. 
*»  Patrol,  cxxiii.-iv.;  Hist.  Litt.  v. 
407. 

*  Pfttrol.  exxxi. ;  Acta  SS.  Apr.  6,  cc. 
27,  80(iq.  :  SchWickh,  xxiii.  214-221. 
This  Notker  {Jialhtihts)  niuHt  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  another  (Laheo)^  who 
live<i  in  the  eleventh  century,  nnd  is 
famous  for  a  vernacular  paraphrase  of 
the  I'salnis.  The  elder  Notker  was 
also  a  writer  of  ecclesiastical  hymns  or 
hcquenccs,  and  is  8uppo8c<l(altl)oup:h  not 
with  entire  certainty)  to  have  composed 
tho  anthem  **  Media  in  vita  in  raorto 
fiumus/*  which  has  been  retained  in 
our  own  burial  service.   It  came  to  be 


used  as  a  battle-aong  and  as  a  tibum, 

and  therefore  the  singing  <^  it  without 
special  permission  was  ratbiddeo  Inr  ■ 
council  at  Cologne  in  1310  (c  21).  dm 
Ducange,  art  Media  Vita;  Duie!. 
Thesaor.  Hymnol.  ii.  331 ;  Hmog,  sit 
NoOeer ;  Hefele.  vi.  431. 

J  SeeGiesel.  If.  i.  313.  GuibertofNV 
gent,  in  the  end  of  tlje  twelfUi  century, 
savs  that  he  himself  had  often  birn 
a^ked  to  write  imaginary  biographiod  of 
Faints  for  whom  the  most  venerable  an- 
ti(|uity  was  pretended  (•  De  Pignoribu 
Sanctorum,*  i.  3  ;  Patrol,  elvi.  (324). 

^  Ep.  DcHiic.  ad  Vit.  Juliani  (PatroL 
cxxxvii.  782).  See,  however,  for  other 
instances,  Digby,  *  Mores  Catholici,'  x. 
517-9,  ed.  1. 

»  See  vol.  i.  158 ;  vol.  ii.  313. 

»  Greg.  Turon.  i.  18. 
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the  seventy  disciples.  Among  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  the  abbot's  view  was  the  chronicler  Ademar,  who  had  received 
his  education  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martial :  in  a  vehement 
letter  on  the  subject^  he  professes  his  belief  in  a  legendary  life  of 
the  saint^  as  being  of  apostolic  antiquity,  and  no  less  authentic 
than  the  four  Gospels ;°  and  he  strongly  declares  that  no  mortal  534 
pope  can  deprive  of  the  apostolical  dignity  one  whom  St  Peter 
himself  reveres  as  a  brother  apostle.®  The  matter  was  taken  up 
by  councils  at  Poitiers  and  at  Paris ; '  whosoever  should  refuse 
the  title  of  apostle  to  St.  Martial  was  branded  as  being  like  the 
EbioniteSy  who,  out  of  enmity  against  St  Paul,  limited  the  num- 
ber of  apostles  to  the  original  twelve ;  and  John  XVIII.,  on 
being  appealed  to,  declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to  question 
the  saint's  right  to  a  name  which  was  given  not  only  to  the  com- 
panions of  the  first  apostles,  but  to  St.  Gregory  for  the  conversion 
of  England,  and  to  others  for  their  eminent  labours  as  mission- 
aries.^ The  apostolic  dignity  of  Martial,  which  raised  him  above 
martyrs,  to  whom  as  a  confessor  he  would  have  been  inferior,  was 
confirmed  by  councils  at  Bourges  and  at  Limoges  in  1031,  and 
bishop  Jordan  acquiesced  in  the  decision.^ 

The  number  of  saints  had  increased  by  degrees.  Charlemagne, 
as  we  have  seen,  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  reception  of 
any  but  such  as  were  duly  accredited;'  but  the  multiplication 
went  on,  the  bishops  being  the  authorities  by  whom  the  title  of 
sanctity  was  conferred.'  In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  new 
practice  was  introduced.  At  a  Roman  council,  held  in  9^, 
Ludolf,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  presented  a  memoir  of  Ulric,  one  of 
his  predecessors  who  had  died  twenty  years  before,  and  referred 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  who  were  present,  as  being  an 
assembly  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sanctity  of  Ulric  was 
attested  by  stories  of  miracles,  wrought  both  in  his  lifetime 
and  after  death;  and  the  pope,  John  XV.,  with  the  council, 
ordered  his  memory  should  be  venerated  as  that  of  k  saint,  in 
words  which,,  while  they  refer  all  holiness  and  religious  honour 
to  the  Saviour,  yet  contain  the  dangerous  error  of  interposing 
his  saints  as  mediators  between  Him  and  mankind.^ 

■  Patrol.  cxU.  95^.             lb.  106.  nothing  of  all  these  proceedings,  but 

P  Hard.  vi.  837-8  ;  Pagi,  xv.  590  ;  contents  himself  with  tJie  aecount  given 

Moiih.  ii.  386 ;  Schiockh,  xxiii.  145-8 ;  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  which  places  tlie 

Gieeel.  II.  i.  315.  ssiint  in  the  third  century.        '  P.  234. 

<  Hard.  vi.  852.  seqq.   The  Bollan-  •  Mosh.  ii.  294-5.  Sec  the  comphiints 

disis  (June  30,  pp.  535,  seqq.)   are  of  Guibert  of  Nogent,  De  Pign.  Sanc- 

against  the  claim  of  St.  Martial  to  apos-  torum,  i.  1  (col.  614). 

tolic  dignity;  an<i  Alban  Butler,  in  his  «  Hard.  vi.  727.    A  Life  of  Ulric  is 

account  of  St.  Martial  (June  30),  says  in  Mabill.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  vii.,  Pertz,  iv.. 
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This  was  the  first  authentic  instance  in  which  canonisation  {L  e. 
the  insertion  of  a  name  in  the  canon  or  lists  of  saints)  °  was  con* 
535  ferred  l)y  tlie  decree  of  a  pope.  The  effect  of  such  a  decree  was 
to  entitle  the  saint  to  reverence  throughout  the  whole  of  Western 
Christendom,  whereas  the  honour  bestowed  by  bishops  or  pro- 
vincial councils  was  only  local.*  But  the  pope  did  not  as  yet 
claim  an  exclusive  right;  metropolitans  continued  to  canonise, 
sometimes  with  the  consent  of  popes,  sometimes  by  their  own 
sole  authority,  until  Alexander  III.,  in  1170,  declared  that>  "even 
although  miracles  be  done  by  one,  it  is  not  lawful  to  reverence 
him  as  a  saint  without  the  sanction  of  the  Boman  church."' 
Yet,  in  whatever  hands  the  formal  sanction  might  be  lodged, 
the  character  of  saintship  was  mainly  conferred  by  the  people. 
"When  a  man  of  reputed  holiness  died,  miracles  began  to  be 
wrought  or  imagined,  an  altar  was  built  over  the  grave,  and  an 
enthusiasm  was  si>eedily  raised  which  easily  made  out  a  case  for 
canonisation.  Bishops  and  popes  felt  the  expediency  of  comply- 
ing  with  the  popular  feeling,  and  thus  the  catalogue  of  saints 
was  continually  swelled  by  fresh  additions." 

Stories  of  miracles  done  by  the  saints  abounded,  and  they  show 
how  the  belief  in  such  interpositions,  as  probable  in  every  varietr 
of  occasions  and  circumstances,  was  likely  ^  place  these  lower 
mediators  in  the  way  of  the  Author  of  all  miracles.  The  oppres- 
siveness of  too  frequent  miracles,  and  the  bad  effei^ts  which  the 
p^ession  of  wondcT-working  relics  produced  on  monks,  were  felt 
by  many  abbots,  and  vsome  of  them,  like  Hildulf  *  of  Moyen- 
Moutier  in  an  earlier  time,  took  means  to  deliver  their  monas- 
teries fi-oni  such  dangerous  privileges.*' 

(3.)  The  honours  paid  to  the  blessed  Virgin  were  continually 
advancing  to  a  greater  height.  The  most  extravagant  language 
was  used  resi>eeting  her,  and  was  addressed  to  her.  Peter  Da- 
miani  speaks  of  her  as  "doified,"*=  as  "exalted  to  the  throne  of 
God  the  Father,  and  placed  in  the  seat  of  the  very  Trinity:"* 


and  tlio  r:ilr<-tl.  vxVu.  Tho  rnrtli  in 
wliicli  liis  ImhIv  lind  In  in  is  .<»itl  t^  ^ 

mif^r,  lor  "all  who  (l»  v«ni(ly  liuld  liini 
ill  honour."  Actii  SS.,  Jul.  4.  jip.  SS, 
'JO,  l.'M-."). 

"  Thf  word  WHS  iiof  us.'d  imlil  tho 
Iw.'H'ih  rcnliirv.  aM:»])ill.  A«na  SS.  JVn. 
VII.  xliv. 

'  II..  410;  Ainifd.  iv.  S4  ;  Act^i  8S. 
I'.ollMi.d,,  Jul.  I.  p.  7!».  It  is  .-.lid  tli:,! 
Nicolas  1.,  Willi  a  couTioil.  dti-n  (  d  thr 
(•aiioiii.-ation  of  St.  Aii.-kar,  hut  only  l.y 


vruy  of  confinnin^^  the-  ]>revi<»us  cnn  m- 
isation  ((f  liiui  by  I»inil>Tt.  ^iTnitir,  i. 
:y20 :  llrr/oiT.  vii.H27. 

y  Ali  X.  II [.  ap.  <;r.  jr.  IX.,  Docnt;.!. 
xlv.  1  :  Mahill.  Acti  SS.  Jt.  n.  A'll. 
liii.-liv, :  SciiPK-klj,  xxviii.  172  ;  Phiuck, 
IV.  ii.  7(1 !-'.». 

'  S4ir.Mkii.  xxiii.  141.  Soe  (usi!-. 
Xoviu'.  do  rignorih.  SS.  i.  I  (Pfttnl. 
<"lvi.  (11 1).  o  S*  o  -•»-. 

^  S.c  in.-tan<-e.s  in  r.'io.M-Kr,  II.  i. 
Scrni.  44.  j..  U)H.  ml.  i>,  o. 

«J  Si  nn.  4U,  p.  l»l,  ool.  1.  c. 
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To  thee,"  he  says,  "  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth ; 
nothing  is  impossible  to  thee,  to  whom  it  is  possible  even  to  raise 
again  the  desperate  to  the  hope  of  bliss.  For  thou  approachest 
the  golden  altar  of  man's  reconciliation,  not  only  asking  but  com- 
manding ;  as  a  mistress,  not  as  a  handmaid.***  He  revels  in  the 
mystical  language  of  the  Canticles,  which  he  interprets  as  a  song 
in  celebration  of  her  nuptials  with  the  Almighty  Father.'  Satur-  636 
day  was  regarded  as  especially  consecrated  to  the  Yirgin,<^  and 
offices  of  prayer  to  her  were  framed.  The  Atfe,  or  angelic  salu- 
taii(m,  became  an  ordinary  part  of  devotion,**  and  traces  are  found 
of  what  was  afterwards  styled  the  Bosary — ^the  repetition  of  a 
oertain  number  of  prayers  (as  the  Paternoster  fifteen  times,  and 
the  Ave  a  hundred  and  fifty  times)  in  her  honour.*  New  titles 
were  invented  for  her ;  thus  Odo  of  Cluny  styled  her  •*  mother  of 
mercy."  The  newly  converted  Hungarians  were  taught  by  a 
Venetian,  on  whom  king  Stephen  had  bestowed  a  bishoprick,  to 
call  her  "  lady  "  o^  "  mistress,'*  and  they  were  placed  imder  her 
special  protection  as  "  the  family  of  St.  Mary."  * 

(4.)  The  festival  of  All  Saints,  which  had  been  instituted  at 
Bome  in  the  eighth  century,™  and  had  been  already  kno\*Ti  in 
England,  was  in  835  extended  to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
by  Gregory  IV.°  In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a  new  cele- 
bration was  annexed  to  it.  A  French  pilgrim,  it  is  said,  in 
returning  from  Jerusalem,  was  cast  on  a  little  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  met  with  a  hermit  who  told  him  that 
the  souls  of  sinners  were  tormented  in  the  volcanic  fires  of  the 
island,  and  that  the  devils  might  often  be  heard  howling  with 
rage  because  their  prey  was  rescued  from  them  by  the  prayers 
and  alms  of  the  pious,  and  especially  of  the  monks  of  Cluny.  On 
reaching  his  own  country,  the  pilgrim,  in  compliance  with  the 
hermit's  solemn  adjuration,  reported  this  to  abbot  Odilo,  who  in 
998  appointed  the  morrow  of  All  Saints  to  be  solemnly  observed 
at  Cluny  for  the  repose  of  all  faithful  souls,  with  psalmody, 
masses,  and  a  copious  distribution  of  alms  and  refreshment  to  all 
poor  persons  who  should  be  present.^  The  celebration  was  early 

•  Sem.  43,  p.  101.  col.  1,  n.     *  P.  Dam.  1.  c.  3;  MabiU.  Acta  SS. 

'    Epithalamium."   Serm.  11,  p.  23,  Ben.  VII.  lix. 

ool.  1,  d.  Thoeo  passages  (which  I  have  »  lb.  Ixi.-lxiii.;  Gicsol.  IT.  i.  317-9 ; 

verified)  are  given,  with  othore,  by  ii.  472 ;  Hcrzog,  art.  Rotcnhranz,  See 

Gieseler,  XL  i.  316-7.     Peter  lias  a  vol.  iii.  p.  609. 

strange  legend  as  to  devotion  to  the  ^  Vita    Steph.    16   (Patrol,   cli.) ; 

Virgin.   Ep.  vi.  29.  Schn'ickh,  xxiii.  153.        «  See  p.  231. 

»  See  P.  Dam.    *De  Bono  Suffra-  Sigcb.  Annal.  83.)  (Patrol,  clx.); 

gioram/  Opusc.  xxiv.  4;     Durand.  Martene,  iii.  215  ;  Mosh.  ii.  248. 

Sationale,  IV.  i.  31-3.  Statut.    Odiionis    (Patrol,  cxlii. 
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in  the  next  oentory  extended  to  the  whole  CSnniae  coder;  ui 
eventoally  a  pope  (it  is  not  certain  who)  ordered  ibi  obBaniiiM 
throughout  the  church.^ 

(5.)  The  pasBion  for  relics  was  unabated,  and  was  gratified  tjf 
the  '^inyention"  (as  it  was  somewhat  ambigaoasly  called)  of 
many  very  remarkable  artides.  Among  those  disoiteted  ik 
France  during  the  tenth  century  were  one  of  our  Lord's  sndill 
at  St  Julian  in  Anjou,  part  of  the  rod  of  Moses  at  Sens,*  and  ik 
head  of  fit  John  the  Baptist  (for  more  than  one  such  head  wn: 
shown)  at  St  Jean  d'Angely/  -  Yendome  boasted  the  posMMi ' 
of  one  of  the  tears  shed  our  Lord  over  Laaams^  iriiiok  hd 
been  caught  by  an  angel,  and  giren  by  him  to  8L  Maty  MsgM 
lene.*  The  discoveries  extended  fen  back  into  the  Old  Tiw 
ment  history;  there  were  relics  of  Abniham  and  hain  of  NoMt 
beard;  for  of  any  additional  improbaUlity  arising  fiwiii 
greater  remoteness  of  time  the  age  was  altogetheor  inaouME 
These  relics  drew  yast  crowds  of  pilgrims,  an4  became  impoitall 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  monasteries  or  churches  which  possBaetf 
them.  For  the  sake  of  such  sacred  objects^  theft  had  slvigs 
been  reckoned  venial ;  and  now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  peaotfli^ 
of  Catalonia  were  even  ready  to  murder  St  BomusM  in  lli 
hope  of  obtaining  benefits  from  his  remains.^ 

The  impostures  connected  with  this  superstition  were  numbe^ 
less,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  detected.  Belies  were  soni^  I 
times  tested  by  fire,  as  those  found  in  the  Arian  churches  on  the 
conversion  of  Spain  to  orthodoxy  had  been.^  Badulf  the  Bild 
gives  an  account  of  a  fellow  who  went  about  under  different 
names,  digging  up  bones  and  extolling  them  as  relics  of  saintSi 
At  a  place  in  the  Alps  he  displayed  in  a  portable  shrine  some 
fragments  which  he  styled  relics  of  a  martyr,  St  Just,  and  pre- 


1037);  Antiq.  Gonsuct.  Cluniac.  L  42 
(ib.  cxlix.) ;  Jotsald.  Vita  S.  Odil.  ii.  14 
(Mabillon,  vui.) ;  P.  Dam.  Vita  S.  Odil. 
(Oivra,  ii.  183).  The  story  is  some- 
what diftbr<*ntly  tohl  by  another  biof^- 
l)li«'r.  (Miibill.  viii.  585.)  UieBoler 
thinks  the  loj;cnd  as  to  the  origin  of  tho 
festival  later  tijnn  Odilo's  time.  II.  i.  320. 

»»  Angiwti,  iii.  270;  Gicsol.  II.  i.  310- 
321.  The  Chronido  of  Hildeaheim 
ni(;iitionH  its  introduction  there  by  Her- 
man, who  lM.?(Nune  bishop  in  1003. 
Leibn.  i.  747.       i  IJndnlf.  (iliib.  iii.  (3. 

Ademar,  iii.  5t>  (IVrtz.  iv.).  See 
Gnib.  Novij;.  *  I )e  Pignoril»nfi  ►Sancto- 
rum,' I.  iii.  2  (ratrol.  clvi.);  'Gesta 
l)ci|>er  FnuK'OH,'  i.  v.  (ib.).  The  •^onuine- 
iieaa  of  the  St.  Jean  d'Angely  relics  is 


denied  by  the  BollandiBts  (Jane  4 
754-9).  See  in  the  aame  Toliiiiieft  vn 
ftdl  account  of  all  the  xelioi  attrilMU. 
to  the  Baptist,  pp.  711-798.  As  to  Al 
head  at  St.  Sylvester's  in  cs]^"  ll 
Kome  (which  is  nearly  cntiro,  and  tha» 
fore  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  Inie  with- 
out dis;dlowing  tlie  claims  of  similtf 
relics  in  other  places),  the  editai^ 
Papebroeli,  suggests  that,  fJthoqgil 
Bupposed  to  1x1  genuine  by  Boni£M 
Vlll.  and  other  i)oix»8,  it  piolxiblybe- 
lungs  to  some  less  eminent  St  John, 
483-5,  761. 

•  See  Mabill.  Annal.  IV.  532-8,  and 
the  engravings  there  ;  Solirockh,  xxiiL 
l«0-3.  t  p.  525. 

-  CJiesel.  II.  i.  311 .    See  vol.  i.  p.5Sl. 
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teoded  to  have  discovered  by  the  direction  of  an  angel.  A  multi- 
tude of  cures  were  wrought — a  proof,  says  the  chronicler,  that 
the  devil  can  sometimes  do  miracles;  and  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  flocked  to  the  relics,  "  each  one  regretting  that  he 
had  not  some  ailment  of  which  he  might  seek  to  be  healed." 
The  impostor  grew  into  high  favour  with  a  marquis  who  had 
fbonded  a  monastery  at  Susa ;  and  when  a  number  of  bishops 
bad  met  for  the  consecration,  the  pretended  relics,  together  with 
others,  were  placed  in  the  church;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
following  night,  some  monks  who  were  watching  saw  a  number 
of  figures,  black  as  Ethiops,  arise  out  of  the  box  and  take  to  538 
flight.  Althougli,  however,  the  fraud  was  thus  miraculously 
discovered,  we  are  told  that  the  common  people  for  a  time 
adhered  to  their  belief  in  the  relic-monger.^  Nor  were  the 
dealers  in  relics  the  only  persons  who  practised  on  the  popular 
credulity  in  this  respect ;  another  class  made  it  their  trade  to 
run  about  fipom  one  shrine  to  another,  pretending  to  be  cured  by 
the  miraculous  virtue  of  the  saints.* 

Ckmtests  sometimes  arose  as  to  the  genuineness  of  relics.  The 
monks  of  St.  Emmeran,  at  Eatisbon,  disputed  with  the  great 
French  abbey  of  St.  Denys  the  possession  of  its  patron's  body.^ 
The  body  of  St  Gregory  the  Great  was  believed  at  once  to  be 
in  St.  Peter  s  at  Eorae,  and  to  have  been  secretly  carried  oflF  to 
St.  Medard*s  at  Soissons ;  while  Sens,  Constance,  and  somewhat 
later  Torres  Novas  in  Portugal  could  each  display  his  head.* 
The  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  denied  the  genuineness  of  the 
remains  which  had  been  translated  to  Fleury  as  those  of  St. 
Benedict,*  and  that  saint  himself  was  said  to  have  confirmed  tlie 


▼  RacL  Glab.  iv.  3  (a.d.  1027). 

>  GieKl.II.i.3il. 

r  The  Cknnan  claim  is  said  to  have 
aruen  oat  of  tho  fact  that  Charles  the 
Simple  gave  one  of  the  saint's  hands  to 
Henry  the  Fowler ;  but  it  was  pretended 
thftt  the  whole  body  had  been  stolen 
from  St.  Denys  by  one  Gisalbcrt,  from 
whom  it  was  said  to  have  been  obtained 
and  transferred  to  Batisbon  by  tho  em- 
peror Amulf  (Patrol,  cxliii.  780-790  ; 
Pagi,xviL667;  MabiU.  Annal.  iii.  266). 
The  pretensions  of  Ratiabon  were  at- 
teetoa  many  miracles,  and  a  diploma 
which  lieari  the  nnme  of  Leo  IX.,  a.d. 
1052,  professes  to  decide  in  favour  of 
them,  after  full  enquiry  on  the  spot 
(Hard.  vi.  965).   But  the  document  is 

Spurious  (CosHftrt,  ib.  103-2  ;  lAunoy,  do 
uobus  Dionysiis,  470,  scqq. ;  I'agi, 


xvii.  68 ;  Hefcle,  iv.  727).  The  monks 
of  St,  Denys,  fearing  that  Leo  waeT 
about  to  be  drawn  into  the  interest  of 
their  rivals,  requested  him  to  suspend 
his  judgment  until  they  should  have  ex- 
amined <he  tomb  in  their  own  abbey, 
and  the  result  of  a  solemn  opening  was 
in  their  favour.  *  Detectio  corporum 
SS.  Dionysii.  &c.'  (Bouquet,  xi.  470-4 ; 
Pcrtz,  xi.  343-375). 

»  Acta  SS.,  Mnrt.  12,  pp.  125-130. 

•  Chron.  Casin.  ii.  48;  iv.  29  (Periz, 
vii.) ;  Tosti.  i.  182-3.  See  above,  p.  215, 
and  a  dissertation  at  the  end  of  Mabil- 
lon*s  Annals,  vol.  vi.  There  is  a  letter 
of  pope  Zacharins,  desiring  the  monks  of 
Fleury  to  restore  the  Uolen  body  to 
Monte  Cassino  (Ep.  17,  Patrol.  Ixxxix.). 
In  a  document  of  which  the  genuineness 
is  doubtful,  Alexander  II.  is  represented 
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denial  by  tiaioDS ;  Ganteilmty  and  Glflrtonlmry  had  rivd  fM» 
tensions  to  St  Dunstan ;  and  we  bave  aeen  that  bo4k  Onawa 
and  Pragae  claimed  to  possess  tlxe  xeal  body  of  St  AdaBMct^Aa 
apostle  of  Prussia.^ 

(6.)  Pilgrimages  were  more  frequent  than  ever.  Boms  wm^ 
as  before,  the  chief  resort  and  the  hardshipe  of  the  way  wM 
sometimes  enhanced  by  voluntary  additions^  sach  as  that  of  wdk». 
ing  barefoot®  Compostella  became  another  very  fianons  plaes 
of  pilgrimage  from  the  time  when  the  relics  of  St  James  ths 
Greater  were  supposed  to  be  found  there  in  816.^  Many  t6V 
tured  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  long  and  toilsome  jomMy 
589  to  Jerusalem,  where,  from  die  ninth  century,  was  displayed  it 
Easter  the  miracle  of  the  light  produced  without  human  haDd-«« 

considering  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  intention,  probably 
most  offensive  imposture  to  be  found  in  the  world.**  l!liiB  fft* 
grimage  was  often  imposed  as  a  penance  /  and  the  onfhnMMH. 
for  voluntarily  undertaking  it  was  mtensely  excited  by  Ai 
approach  of  the  thousandth  year  fixun  the  Savioor^s  fatttl^aBl 
the  general  expectation  of  tiie  end  of  tiie  woild.  Begiuah^ 
among  the  humblest  of  the  people^  the  feeb'ng  gradoally  spieai 
to  the  middle  classes,  and  from  them  to  the  highest — ^to  bUof% 
•  counts,  and  marquises,  to  princes  and  noble  ladies ;  to  die  anii 
the  hallowed  scenes  of  Palestine  was  regarded  as  an  Anim«it 
blessing,  as  an  object  of  eager  aspiration ;  and,  after  the  ahim 
of  the  world's  end  had  passed  away,  the  pilgrimage  to  Jenh 


as  warranting  the  reality  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  St.  Benedicfa  body  9s  pre- 
fierved  at  Monte  Oatisino,  and  discovered 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  bv 
abbot  Desiderius,  in  1071.  (Patrol.  cxlvL 
1425.)  Urban  II.,  in  a  bull  printed  by 
kTosti,  relates  that,  while  at  Monte  Caa- 
gino,  he  had  a  vision  of  St  Benedict, 
who  asked  him  Cur  de  nostra  corporali 
priBscntia  dubitas  ?  "  ii.  83-5,  cf.  7-9. 

t>  P.  4G9.  See  for  other  instances, 
Gicflcl.  IL  i.  316;  Vogel,  *Ratherius,' 
i.  255-7.  The  citizens  of  Bcnovento, 
on  being  asked  by  Otho  III.  to  give  him 
tlie  body  of  the  apostle  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, palmed  off  on  him  the  less  pre- 
cious rolicd  of  St.  Puulinus  of  Nola; 
and  the  emperor,  on  discovering  the 
fraud,  besieged  the  city,  although  with- 
out Hucct^ss.    Chr(>n.  Casin.  ii.  24. 

«  Schrockh,  xxiii.  202. 

d  Hist.  Couipostell.  i.  2  (Patrol, 
clxx.) ;  Acta  SS.  Jul.  25,  pp.  32,  seqq. 
Sclirockh,  ii.  107,  xxiii.  202.  Although 
the  body  of  the  apostle  had  the  head 


attached  to  it,  the  tmmes  of  Oqm- 
postella  were  afterward9  inarnKdhf 
another  head  of  him,  whieh  had  hm. 
stolen  from  a  church  near  Jenmtoii  fej 
Burdinus,  bi^op  oi  Coimbis  (after 
wards  antipope  under  tbe  num  d 
Gregory  YIll.)  See  the  AoU  B&,  M 
25,  pn.  12-18,  24^.  But.  aooofdu^  Ii 
the  editor  of  the  Hist  CompoatelL,  M 
head  had  really  belraged  to  Bt  JaM 

•  Stanley, '  Smai  and  PalesliiMb'  i/H 

See  the  French  pilgrim  Bernard  (aboik 
A.D.  870)  in  Patrol,  cxxi.  572;  Bad. 
GIhI).  iv.  6,  p.  51 ;  Guib.  Novig.  'GciU 
Dei.'  via.  10  (Patrol,  clvi.  8^ ;  Do- 
cange,  s.  v.  IgnUy  p.  758;  MabOL 
AnnaLiii.  165-8;  Schrockh,  xxiii.  2034. 
When  this  exhibition  was  taken  up  bj 
the  Latin  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchnb 
Gregory  IX.  forlxule  it,  •*  quia  Dominium 
ut  pro  ipso  loquamur,  meudacio  nostra 
non  eget."  Itaynald.  1238.  33.  There 
is  a  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  *'holy 
fire,"  by  Moshcim.        '  Wdken,  i  iL 
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Balem  still  continued  to  be  frequented.  In  1010  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  destroyed  by  the  caliph  Hakem,  a  frantic 
tyrant,  who  invented  a  new  religion,  still  professed  by  the  Druses 
of  Lebanon.'  It  was  believed  that  the  caliph  was  instigated  to 
this  by  some  western  Jews,  who  alarmed  him  by  representing 
the  dangers  likely  to  result  from  the  interest  with  which  the 
Sepulchre  was  regarded  by  Christians  and  the  Jews  of  France 
and  other  countries  paid  heavily  in  blood  and  suffering  for  the 
suspicion.^  After  the  assassination  of  Ilakem  the  caliplis  resumed 
the  former  system  of  tol^tion.  Hakem's  mother,  a  Christian, 
began  the  rebuilding  of  the  church ;  increasing  crowds  of  pilgrims 
flowed  eastward,  carrying  with  tliem  gifts  in  aid  of  the  work,  and 
returning  laden  with  relics ;  ^  and  the  fashion  continued  to  become 
more  general,  until  in  the  last  years  of  the  century  it  produced 
the  crusades. 

(7.)  The  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  was  marked  by 
an  extraordinary  activity  in  church-building.  There  had  been 
little  disposition  to  undertake  such  works  while  the  expected  end 
of  all  things  forbade  the  hope  of  their  endurance ;  but  when  the 
thousandth  year  was  completed,  the  building  of  churches  became 
a  passion.  It  was  not  limited  to  the  work  of  providing  for 
necessity  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  or  by  enlargement  540 
of  the  old,  nor  even  to  the  addition  of  embellishments ;  but 
churches  which  had  in  every  way  been  found  amply  sufficient 
were  destroyed  in  order  that  more  costly  structures  might  be 
raised  in  their  stead.  It  was,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  as  if  the 
world  were  re-awaking,  as  if  it  everywhere  threw  away  its  old 
dress,  and  put  on  a  white  vesture  of  churches,""*  And  tlie 
effect  on  the  art  of  architecture  was  important.  Charlemagne's 
great  church  at  Aix  had  been  copied  (although  not  without  the 
introduction  of  original  features)  from  the  Byzantine  type,  as 
exhibited  at  Bavenna,  and  after  it  many  churches  along  the 
Bhine  had  displayed  Byzantine  characteristics,  especially 
tbe  surmounting  cupola.**  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  a  church  of 
very  oriental  style,  was  built  between  977  and  1071.**  But 
in  general  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  west  was  Boman, 
and  the  plan  of  the  basilica  was  preserved.^  The  churches  of  the 

9  Oibbon,  v.  400,  with  Mi1man*8  "  Bad.  Glab.  iii.  7. 

notes;  Jowett's  'Christian  liosearchos  "  Hope,  112,  12S,  217;  Aipp^ro,  iii. 

in  Syria,'  41,  Lond.  1826;  Dollinger.  244;  Forguason,  i.  5*J4.   The  term  By- 

•  Mtmammed's  Religion/  &c.,  Miinchcn,  tantine  muni  not,  liowever,  be  too  strictly 

183S,  p.  122.             Michnud,  i.  29.  taken  here.   See  Fergnsson,  I  352. 

t  Sismoudi,  iv.  152-3;  Willcon,  i.  31.  Hope,  123 ;  Fi  rguwon,  iL  240,  262. 

k  Bad.  Glab.  iii.  7.  ^  Ampere,  iii  248. 
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eleventh  oentniy  maintain  the  ocmtiniiity  of  Boom  ari^.fat 
have  yet  a  new  character  of  their  own.  It  is  no  knger  Itf—i 
art  in  debasement^  but  a  style  ftesh  and  vigoroaaly  onffnai.  Urn 
solemn,  massiyey  and  enduring  architeotare  which,  in  ib 
various  modificatiousy  has  been  styled  Bomanesqne,  Lombari^ 
or  Norman,* 

It  would  appear  that  the  art  of  staining  glass,  which 
wards  became  so  important  in  the  decoration  of  churdiei^  nm^ 
already  invented;  although  the  date  of  the  invention  is  unknowa.'- 
There  has,  indeed,  been  much  confusion  on  this  subject^  Hsxao^ ' 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  passages  which  contain  aif ; 
mention  of  coloured  windows  must  relate  to  the  painting  it\ 
figures  on  the  glass,  whereas  the  older  descriptions  €t  solfj 
windows  in  reality  mean  noUiing  more  than  the  arrangemsntii^ 
pieces  of  colour^  glass  in  variegated  patterns.*  Peihi^  w 
earliest  distinct  notice  of  stained  glass  is  in  Bichet^s  bistbifi  ] 
where  we  are  told  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  oenliqi  | 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Beims,  adorned  his  cathedral  viA ; 
windows  ^  containing  divers  histories."  *  ; 
641    (8.)  The  system  of  Penance  underwent  some  changes.  Things  | 
which  had  b^n  censured  by  councils  in  the  earlier  part  of  ttii  { 
ninth  century  became  authorised  before  its  end ;  thus  the  peni- 
tential books,  proscribed  (as  we  have  seen)  by  the  coundl  of 
Chalons  in  813,**  are  named  by  Eegino  among  the  necesBuy 
furniture  of  a  parish  priest's  library,  as  to  which  the  bishop  is  to 
inquire  at  his  visitation/  By  means  of  these  books  any  re-enict- 
ments  of  old  canons,  or  any  new  canons  which  appeared  to 

4  Sec  Martin,  iii.  38-41 ;  Oamnont^ 
Ab^c^ttire,  L  54 ;  Ampere,  iii.  4G4. 

'  Emerio  David,  quoted  by  Ampere, 
iii.  252.  342.  M.  de  Montalombort  (ii. 
291)  infers  from  Venantius  Fortunatus 
that  the  church  of  St.  Gcrmain-des- 
Pr^  at  Paris,  had  not  only  organs  (see 
above,  p.  225)  but  stained  glass  windows, 
about  tne  year  600.  But  the  only  lines 
in  which  there  is  anything  on  which 
such  ft  btatemnnt  as  to  the  windows 
could  be  founded,  are  these  : — 
**  Prima  caplt  null«»8  vltrels  oculata  fenostriA, 

Artltid-^uo  manu  [al.  manus]]  claiislt  In  aroe 
dioin. 

Curylbus  aurorae  vaga  lux  laqucaria  coniplrt, 
Atquo  bub  radlla  ot  hlno  solo  inicat" 
Yen.  /-VwtMW.  MUccU.  11.  14  (Patrol.  Ixxxvlll.). 

And  the  real  moaning  of  them  docs  not 
imnly  anylhiiig  beyond  jJain  glazing 
(whicli  was  then  a  rarity)  nnd  a  roof 
omnmontcd  with  gilding.  Compare  the 
prode  df»cri])tion,  in  note,  1.  c. 


■  This  is  the  true  ezplanatioii  of  p» 
sages  in  which  Anastasiufl  spedb  d 
Leo  III.  OB  having  adorned  the  LiftMM 
diuf ch  with  windows,  '*  cx  Titro  difcnii 
coloribns"  (Patrol.  cxxviiL  12S61m1 
of  Benedict  IIL  as  having  cmUilfalMi 
Si  Mary's  in  the  Trastevere  '«vttidl 
coloribus "  (ib.  1354),  as  also  prdbMf 
of  the  description  which  Gosbert;  aM 
of  Tegcrusee,  gives  of  the  windows  p»- 
sente^l  to  his  church  about  the  jfM 
1000  (Ep.  3,  ib.  cxxxix).  Sco  Labiite 
on  the  Arts,  &c.  of  the  Middle  Agt^ 
Lond.  1855,  pp.  C5-8. 

*  iii.  23.  M.  Lnl)ftrte  does  not  cHf 
this  pairsagc,  but  sets  aside  all  suraMie^ 
evidence  earlier  than  the  eleventn  cen- 
tury, p.  68.  «  P.  28a 

^  Iiiquia.  Episcopi,  95  (Patrol.  cxxxB. 
191).  They  arc  iirc-scribcd  by  Batbe 
lin.^  and  by  Ulric  of  Augsburg  (i^ 
cxxxv.  1274;  cxxxvi.  5G4). 
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increase  the  severity  of  penance,  were  practically  evaded.*  The 
rich  could  commute  their  penance  for  payments  to  churches — 
far  works  of  public  utility,  such  as  the  building  of  bridges  and 
making  of  roads — for  alms  to  the  poor,  for  liberation  of  slaves 
or  redemption  of  captives,  for  the  purchase  of  masses  and 
psalms ;  ^  while  for  the  poorer  classes  the  Penitentials  provided 
each  commutations  as  pilgrimages,  recitations  of  psalms  or  other 
devotional  exercises,  visiting  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.* 
The  system  of  vicarious  penances,  which  has  been  already 
Botieed  as  existing  in  England,*  was,  with  some  varieties, 
practised  in  other  countries  also.**  Councils  might  and  did 
enact  that  with  ,the  outward  acts  which  were  prescribed  the 
tight  dispositions  of  the  heart  should  be  joined.  But  how  were 
these  to  be  secured  or  ascertained  ? — how  were  the  penitents  to 
be  preserved  irom  the  delusions  which  a  formal  jprescription  of 
external  acts,  as  equivalent  to  repentance,  could  hardly  fail 
to  engender  ?°  And  the  dangers  of  such  a  system  were  the 
more  serious,  because,  by  a  departure  from  the  view  taken  in 
the  early  ages,  penance  was  now  supposed  able  not  only  to  restore 
the  offender  to  the  church  on  earth,  but  to  assure  him  of  the 
divine  forgiveness.** 

With  a  view  of  increasing  the  hold  of  church-discipline  on 
the  minds  of  men,  a  distinction  was  iuvented  between  excom-  543 
Xnunication  and  anathema,  and  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
power  was  called  in  to  enhance  by  civil  penalties  the  terror  of 
these  sentences.  Excommunication  was  exclusion  from  the 
privileges  of  the  church ;  the  heavier  doom  of  anathema  placed 
the  offender  under  a  curse.®  The  council  of  Pavia  in  850 
enacted  that  the  excommunicate  person  should  be  incapable  of 
liolding  any  military  office  or  any  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  should  be  debarred  from  ordinary  intercourse 
with  Christians.^  But  anathema  inflicted  further  punishments ; 
the  culprit  against  whom  it  was  pronounced  could  not  be  a 
party  in  ecclesiastical  suits,  he  could  not  make  or  establish 
a  will,  he  could  not  hold  any  property  under  the  church,  he 

«  Planck,  iii.  672-5.  ui.  681 ;  Neand.  vL  150 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  336. 

T  Tluit  Planck  (iii.  678)  was  mistaken  «  Planck,  iii.  682;  Fleury,  Diao.  at 

bk  supposing  the  clergy  to  have  had  as  end  of  b.  lix.  o.  16. 

ysi  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  commu-  ^  Schrockh,  xxiiL  137.    See  a  letter 

tation,  see  Gieseler,  IL  i.  316.  from  a  citizen  of  Spires  to  Heribert, 

*  See  the  Laws  of  Edgar,  oc.  14-19,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  on  the  now  as- 
in  Thorpe,  412-4 ;  Planck,  iii.  477-480.  sumptions  of  the  clergy  as  to  absolution 

•  P.  238.  (about  a.d.  1000).   Patrol,  di.  693-8. 
^  E.  g,  Regino  de  Discipl.  Eocl.  ii.       «  Planck,  iii.  504-9 ;  Giesel.  II.  i. 
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oould  not  even  obtain  jnstioe  in  secular  ooorta  when  an  mUk 
was  required,  because  he  was  not  admiHsihle  to  swear.  No 
priest  would  bless  the  marriage  of  such  a  person;  the  lot 
sacraments  were  denied  to  him,  and  he  was  to  be  shut  oat  km 
Christian  burial — ^penalties  wfabh,  if  the  sinner  himaalf  wn 
unmoYed  by  them,  were  likely  to  act  poweifiilly  on  the  mindi 
of  some  who  were  connected  with  him,  and  often  drew  fiw 
these  large  offers  of  payment  for  the  reeonoiliation  which  it  m 
supposed  that  the  diurch  could  bestow  eren  after  the  offiander 
had  passed  from  the  world.'  The  forms  of  curse  became  nuns 
elaborately  fearful^  and  tales  are  told  of  the  effect  which  thaj 
took  on  the  imhappy  men  against  whom  they  were  lannch^ 
causing  them  to  die  suddenly  in  tiieir  impiety,  or  to  wittv 
away  under  the  tortures  of  long  and  hopeless  disease.^ 

There  were,  however,  some  for  whom  the  disabilitieB  trnntniri 
to  anathema  or  excommunication  had  little  tenor.  "B^mpwn 
and  kings,  counts  and  dukes,  were  strong  enoogh  to  get  jostiii 
for  themselves,  although  under  a  sentence  which  would  Isfi 
debarred  meaner  men  from  it ;  they  could  obtam  the  maai^U^ 
tions  of  religion  from  chaplains^  in  defiance  of  all  noflfisstinJ 
censures ;  they  held  their  secular  positions  unaffected  by  Hm 
543  denunciations  of  the  church.*  In  order  to  bring  such  powerfiil 
offenders  under  control,  the  Interdict  was  devised — a  sentence 
which  placed  a  whole  district  or  kihgdom  under  ban,  closing  the 
churches,  silencing  the  bells,  removing  the  outward  tofau 
of  religion,  and  denying  its  offices  to  the  people,  except  in  sodit 
measure  and  with  such  drcimistanees  as  tended  to  impress  tlie 
imagination  with  a  deeper  horror.'^  The  infliction  of  penaltiei 
which  involved  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  had  been  dis* 
approved  in  earlier  days."^  The  first  known  attempt  at  impoBtog 
an  interdict — that  of  the  younger  Hincmar — was  defeated  IqF 
his  metropolitan  and  by  his  brother-bishops;"  and  the  earlieiA 
certain  instance  in  which  a  bishop  actually  enforced  such  a 

»  rianck,  iii.  612-5  ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  (Hard.  vi.  465),  with  Richer's  aooont 

342.    It  is  said  that  St.  Gemrd,  bishop  of  the  dc-nth  of  Winemar,  one  of  lb 

of  Toul,  whu  dicMl  in  994,  used  every  murderors  (i.  18).   There*     a  collectini 

csvoniug,  at  his  devotions,  secretly  to  of  forms  in  Martcne,  De  Antiq.  EccL 

take    off  all   the    excommunications  Kitihus,  ii.  822-5. 

which  he  ha<l  uttered,  lest  any  of  tho  *  Planck,  iii.  515. 

puilty  persons  should  die  unabsolved  ^  For  an  elaborate  descripiioii  of  tbe 

during  the  night ;  and  that  he  impobcd  offects   of  an  interdict,   see  Hurtci; 

the  sentence  afresh  in  the  moniing.  Vita,  *  (Sesch.  Innoceuz  ILL'  i,  374,  leqq. 

c.  2,  ap.  Martene,  Thes.  iii.  1054.  ed.  2. 

^  See,  lor  example,  the  curse  uttered  "  See  St.  Augustine's  remonstnnM 

by  a  synod  at  Reims  against  the  mur-  with  Auxiliiis,  Ep.  250  (t.  iL  ooU.  1(W<>). 

dertrs  of  archbishop  Fulk,  a.d.  900  "  fc'cc  p.  343. 
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sentence  was  tliat  of  Alduin,  bishop  of  Limoges,  in  994.®  An 
interdict  pronounced  against  a  sovereign  was  expected  to  act  on 
him  not  so  much  in  a  direct  way  as  by  exciting  the  minds 
of  his  subjects ;  but  the  terrors  of  its  indirect  action  were  found 
to  be  such  as  few  of  the  boldest,  or  of  those  who  were  least 
sensible  ^to  spiritual  impressions,  would  venture  to  provoke  or 
to  defy.P 

(9.)  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  remarkable 
attempt  was  made  by  the  clergy  of  France  to  mitigate  the 
violence  and  the  discords  of  the  time.'i  Badulf  the  Bald  dates 
its  origin  from  1033,  when  the  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest, 
after  three  years  of  terrible  famine,  appeared  likely  to  open 
men's  minds  to  the  religious  impressions  connected  with  the 
completion  of  a  thousand  years  from  the  Saviour's  passion,^  But 
it  would  seem  that  the  movement  had  really  begun  somewhat 
earlier,  and  that  the  subject  had  already  been  treated  by  councils, 
as  by  that  of  Limoges  in  1031 — the  same  which  decreed  the 
apostolic  dignity  of  fit  Martial.* 

With  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  feuds  or  private  wars 
which  had  long  wasted  the  population  and  the  soil  of  France,  it 
was  proposed  to  bind  men  to  the  observance  of  peace ;  that  they 
should  abstain  from  wrong-doing  and  revenge,  that  every 
one  should  be  able  to  go  unarmed  without  fear  of  old  enmi-  544 
ties ;  that  churches  should  shelter  all  but  those  who  should 
be  guilty  of  breaking  the  "peace  of  God,"  At  the  council 
of  Limc^es  it  was  ordered  that,  if  the  chiefs  of  the  district 
refused  to  comply,  it  should  be  letid  under  an  interdict;  that 
during  the  interdict  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergy, 
beggars,  strangers,  and  infants,  should  receive  Christian  burial ; 
that  the  offices  of  religion  should  be  performed  as  if  by 
stealth;'  that  the  churches  should  be  stripped  of  their  orna- 
ments, that  no  marriage  should  be  celebrated,  that  mourning 
habits  should  be  worn,  that  no  wine  should  be  drunk  on  Friday, 
and  no  flesh  should  be  eaten  on  Saturday.^  When  the  move- 

*  Ademar.  a.d.  994 ;  Oiesel.  11.  i.  docaroents,  see  Bouquet,  xIy.  3S9,  eeqq. 

842.  Ivo  of  Chartrea,  who  died  in  1125,  »  Planck,  IV.  i.  4. 

speaks  of  it  as  a  new  and  unusual  re-  ■  See  Hard,  vu  891 ;  Gossart,  ib.  894 ; 

medy.    Epp.  95,  121  (Patrol,  clxii.).  Giesel.  II.  i.  346 ;  GfrOrer,  iy.  802.  M. 

8ee  Herzog,  art.  TrUerdikt.  Semichon  (7)  and  Dr.  Kluckholm  (16) 

P  Planck,  iii.  518, 529;  Martin,  iii.  563.  trace  bock  its  origin  to  the  council  of 

«  See  Datt,  •Volumen  Rerum  Ger-  Charroux  in  989,  which  forbade  the 

manicamm,'  XJlm,  1698,  pp.  11-13;  8e-  carrying  off  of  animals  belonging  to 

michon, '  lii  Paix  et  la  Trt;ve  do  Dieii,'  husbandmen,  and  all  violences  against 

Paris,  1857;  Kluckholm,  •Gcsch.  des  ecclcMiastios.              *  "lAtenter." 

Qotteafriedens,'  Leipz.  1857 ;  and  for  "  Hurd.  vi.  885 ;  Bad.  Glab.  iv.  5.  Ba- 
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ment  became  more  general,  a  bishop  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  heaven,  commanding  the  observance  of  the 
peace.  Gerard,  bishop  of  Gambray  (the  same  who  has 
'  been  mentioned  as  having  converted  a  party  of  heretics 
to  the  church  *)  alone  opposed  the  scheme^  as  he  had  opposed  a 
somewhat  similar  project  some  years  before.  He  maintained  that 
it  was  an  interference  with  matters  which  belonged  to  the  state; 
that  the  exercise  of  arms  was  sanctioned  by  Scripture;  that  it 
was  lawful  to  require  the  restoration  of  things  taken  by  violenre, 
and  amends  for  bodily  in  juries ;  that  the  proposed  fasts  ought  not 
to  bo  enforced  on  all,  inasmuch  as  men  were  neither  alike 
able  to  bear  them  nor  alike  guilty  so  as  to  require  such 
chastisement.  The  bishop's  enemies,  however,  were  able  to 
misrepresent  his  conduct  in  such  a  manner  that  his  flock  row 
against  him  as  being  an  enemy  to  peace ;  and  he  found  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition.^  Tlie  people,  it  is  said, 
were  eager  to  accept  the  proposal,  as  if  it  had  been  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  from  Aquitaine  the  moToment  spread  into 
other  provinces  of  France.  A  harvest  equal  to  that  of  five  yean 
was  gatliered  in ;  another  and  another  fruitful  season  followed 
But  the  enjoyment  of  plenty  wore  out  the  popular  enthusiasm; 
violence  and  vice  became  more  rife  than  ever,*  and  the  decrees 
of  councils  were  little  heeded. 

In  1038,  Ainio  archbishop  of  Bourges,  as  if  distrusting  the 
645  efficacy  of  purely  spiritual  threats,  assembled  the  bishops  of  ha 
province,  and  agreed  with  them  that  an  oath  should  be  exacted 
from  their  people,  by  which  every  male  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
should  bind  himself  to  wage  implacable  war  against  all  robbers 
oppressors,  and  enemies  of  holy  church.  The  clergy  were  not 
exempted  from  the  oath,  but  were  to  carry  their  sacred  banuen 
on  the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  pacification  of  the 
country ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  cx)mpact,  many  castle^ 
which  had  been  the  strongholds  of  violence  and  tyranny,  were 
destroyed,  and  ruffians,  who  had  been  a  terror  to  their  neigh- 
bours, woi'o  reduced  to  live  poaceably..  About  the  year  lOU,  a 
niotlified  scheme  was  brought  forward  under  the  name  oftk 


roniufl  1*3  vory  ftn«2:ry  with  <ho  coun- 
oils  for  proMiinin}?  to  niidtMtakn  Midi 
biisiru^^s  without  tlio  |)0|u*'.s  yaii('ti(tii. 

io:5i. ;")-«;.  *  r.  430. 

y  (M.-tita  Pontiff.  Camcr.ic.  iii.  '27J)2A 
f  Patrol,  exlix.) ;  Sii^i-lx-rt  Cicinblac.  .\.T>. 
10:j:i  (ib.  clx.;  ;  liard.  vi.  SULI.  Dr. 
Klucklioliu  bcvma  to  bo  riglit  in  hoUl- 


iriEf  that  the  first  notice  in  the'G^>ts 
I'oiit.  CanuT.'  ivlattai  to  u  tinio  uln.rt 
ten  yoars  i-arlicr  than  the  second  naix. 
jip.  25-7.  31. 

'■  Kiul.  (ilab.  iv.  5.  Si.'c  n  il<^niiiiit 
]>ubli.slu'»l  from  u  Vntii'an  MS.  !•}  l-i 
O  rUiin,  uial  rqiriutctl  by  Klui'kln'jii. 
iio-1. 
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"  truce  of  God."  It  was  now  proposed,  not  that  an  unbroken 
peace  should  be  established,  but  that  war,  violence,  and  all 
demands  of  reparation  should  be  suspended  during  Advent, 
Lent,  and  certain  festival  seasons,  and  sdso  from  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  in  each  week  to  the  dawn  of  the  following  Monday 
^— a  time  which  included  the  whole  interval  from  the  Saviour's 
betrayal  to  his  resurrection*  And  in  connexion  with  this  other 
decrees  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker  classes — 
the  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  and  women — for  securing  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary,  and  for  mitigating  the  injuries  which  were  inflicted 
on  the  labours  of  husbandry, — as  that  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
should  not  be  injured,  that  olive-trees  should  not  be  damaged, 
that  agricultural  tools  should  not  be  carried  ofl*,  or,  at  least, 
should  never  be  destroyed.** 

Henry  L  of  Neustria  refused  to  sanction  this  project,  and  it  is 
Baid  that,  in  punishment  of  his  refusal,  his  dominions  were  visited 
by  an  extraordinary  disease,  a  "  fire  from  heaven,"  which  was 
fatal  to  many  of  his  subjects  and  crippled  the  limbs  of  others.**  546 
Dut  the  truce,  which  found  zealous  and  powerful  advocates,  such 
as  Odilo  of  Cluny,**  was  received  throughout  the  rest  of  France 
and  in  other  countries ;  ®  and  it  became  usual  for  the  inhabitants 
of  a  diocese  or  a  district  to  bind  themselves  by  compact  to  the 
observance  and  to  organise  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  it.' 
The  weekly  period  of  rest  was,  however,  too  long  to  be  generally 
adopted.  A  council  held  in  1047  at  Elne,  an  episcopal  city  of 
the  Spanish  march,  reduced  it  to  the  interval  between  the  ninth 
hour  on  Saturday  and  the  daybreak  of  Monday    and  it  appears 


•  Bad.  Glab.  1.  pp.  59  60.  The 
warn  against  which  the  truce  was  di- 
Mted  were  not  public  but  private  wars 
<De  Harca,  649).  Dr.  Kluckhohn 
nudatains  that  the  word  treva  ought 
tD  be  understood  according  to  its  ety- 
mology, which  relates  to  the  truth 
{Treue)  with  which  the  truce  was  to  be 
€>b^rved,  and  deuies  that  this  is  dis- 
tingoished  from  the  pax  as  being 
limited  in  time,  whereas  toe  pax  was  per- 
manent (42,  52).  But  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that,  at  the  time  when  the  treva 
or  ireuga  Dei  was  instituted,  the  ety- 
mol^y  was  not  regarded;  and  some- 
thing of  the  modern  distinction  between 
truce  and  peace  runs  through  the  docu- 
ments, although  this  distinction  is  not 
uniformly  marked.  Sometimes  pax 
meaiA  the  scheme  of  unbroken  peace,  as 
distinguished  from  tlie  intermittent 
truce ;  sometimes  the  two  words  are  ap- 


plied to  diiSerent  parts  of  the  system — 
pax  being  the  permanent  exemption  of 
the  defenceless  classes  from  violence,  and 
ireuga  the  temporary  suspension  of  war 
(see  Cone.  Narbon.  a.d.  1054  ;  Cone. 
Lateran.  III.,  a.d.  1179,  cc.  21-2), 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  identi- 
fied— "  Pax  ipsa  treva  Dei  appellatup," 
says  Hugh  of  Flavigny  (1.  ii..  Patrol, 
cliv.  262).  See  Datt,  1.  c;  Ducange, 
s.  V.  Treva;  Pugi,  xvi.  605 ;  Giesel.  11. 
i.  315-7. 

Omc.  Narbon.  a.d.  1054,  cc.  9-10 ; 
Sismondi,  iv.  249. 

"  See  Rad.  Glab.  vi.  p.  60 ;  Hugo  Fla- 
vin. 1.  ii.  (Patrol,  cliv.  262). 
See  Martene,  Thes.  i.  161. 
•  Hugo  Flav.  1.  c.  See  Kluokholm  as 
to  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

'  Ivo,  Ep.  90  (Patrol,  clxiii.).  See 
Scmichon. 
s  See  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  ii.  183. 
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and  children ;  and  hence  resulted  a  peculiar  developttient  of  the 
family  life.  The  lady,  who  in  her  husband's  absence  acted  as 
the  guardian  of  the  castle,  was  invested  with  new  responsibili- 
ties and  a  new  dignity  ;p  while  the  training  of  youth  occupied 
much  of  the  time  which  might  otherwise  have  hung  heavily. 
The  eons  of  vassals  were  sent  to  be  educated  under  the  roof  of 
the  superior,  where  they  grew  up  together  with  his  own  sons ; 
and  thus  a  tie  was  formed  which  at  once  assured  the  lord  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  vassals,  and  the  vassals  of  their  lord's  protection.** 
The  nobly-born  youths  were  able,  like  the  deacon  in  the  church, 
to  perform  offices  of  service  without  degradation.'  In  the  even- 
ing hours  they  were  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  ladies,  and 
fiom  such  intercourse  a  general  refinement  of  manners  arose 
among  the  higher  classes.* 

That  among  the  Germans  the  admission  of  a  young  man  to 
the  rank  of  warriors  was  marked  by  a  public  investiture  with 
irmSy  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  Tacitus;*  and  the  continu- 
\noe  of  the  custom  after  the  Frankish  conquest  of  Gaul  is  to  be 
braced  from  time  to  time  in  the  annals."   This  ancient  national 
isage  now  acquired  a  new  importance,  and  assumed  a  form  which 
it  once  signified  the  admission  of  the  youth  to  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  symbolised  the  tie  between  the  vassal  and  the 
niperior.*   It  was  celebrated  with  religious  ceremonies  which 
yave  it  the  character  of  a  military  ordination.    The  candidate —  548 
%  son  of  the  lord  or  one  of  his  vassals — was  stripped  of  his 
iress,  was  bathed  as  if  in  a  baptism,  was  clothed  afresh  with 
garments  of  symbolical  meaning ;  he  watched  his  arms  in  the 
castle  chapel ;  he  confessed  and  communicated ;  his  armour  was 
put  on,  his  weapons  were  blessed,  an  exhortation  as  to  his  duties 
was  addressed  to  him ;  he  solemnly  vowed  to  serve  God,  to  pro- 
tect the  ladies  and  the  weak,  to  be  faithful  and  humble,  gentle, 
oourteousy  honourable,  and  disinterested.    According  to  a  prac- 
tice which  was  common  in  attesting  documents  and  the  like,  he 
rcjceived  a  blow  in  remembrance  of  his  new  obligations,  and  by 
this  blow,  for  which  a  stroke  of  the  sword  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted, the  ceremony  was  completed.^ 

'  Hallam,  ii.  465.  See  Guizot,  iii.  91,  to  master  among  the  trading  class  waa 

and  his  jnctnre  of  the  mother  of  Guibcrt  afterwards  copied  from  this. 
ofycfgGut,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh        •  Ste.  Palaye,  i.  16 ;  Sismondi,  ii.  20€L 
oeneury  (92-5),  from  Gulh  De  Vita  Sua       t  Germania,  13;  Scott,   *E8aay  on 

(Patml.  civi.).  Chivalry,'  MisceU.  Works,  vi.  6. 
9  S^/«fnondi.iT.  205-6;  Guizot,  iii.  102.        »  Ste.  Palaye.  i.  67-8;   Guizot,  iii. 

Ste  I*alaye, '  Mem.  sur  I'Ancienne  103  (whose  view  here  diffurs  fVom  Sis- 

£?v»I<^"e/  i.  IS,  Paris,  1781 ;  Sisnion-  mondi'»).  «  Guizot,  iii.  105. 

/fr,  The  reJation  of  apprentice        y  Martcne,  Be  Ant.  liiccl.  Kit,  1,  ii.  c. 
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The  nature  of  these  ceremonies  proves  that  the  dergy  had 
taken  up  the  old  Teutonic  lite  of  initiation,  and  had  converted 
it  to  purposes  of  religion  and  humanity  ;  and  this  is  no  less  eri- 
dent  from  the  engagements  to  which  the  knight  was  bound- 
differing  80  widely  as  they  did  from  the  general  character  of  the 
laity  in  the  times  when  they' were  introduced.  The  warriors, 
whose  rude  force  was  naturally  dangerous  to  the  church  and  to 
social  order,  were  to  be  enlist^  in  the  service  of  both,  and  bound 
to  it  by  solemn  engagements.*  And  poetry  as  well  as  religi<m 
soon  threw  itself  around  the  new  institution.  The  legends  of 
saints,  which  for  centuries  had  been  the  only  popular  literatoie, 
were  now  rivalled  by  lays  and  romances  of  knightly  adventure;* 
and  the  ideal  embodied  in  these  compositions — **  noble  chivalry, 
courtesy,  humanity,  friendliness,  hardiness,  love^  friendship 
became  the  model  which  the  knights  aspired  to  imitate.  The 
history  of  the  ages  in  which  chivalry  prevailed  shows  indeed  a 
state  of  things  far  unlike  the  pure  and  lofty  precepts  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  yet,  however  the  reality  may  have  fallen  short  of  the 
ideal,  it  was  a  great  gain  for  civilisation  that  such  a  patten 
should  be  established  as  authoritative — that  men  should  acknov- 
ledge  a  noble  and  elevating  standard  in  their  hearts,  although 
their  actual  lives  too  commonly  presented  a  sad  and  discredit- 
able contrast  to  it.° 

12;  Sto.  Talii^c,  i.  71,  seqq.;  Scott,  vi.  tlio  remembrance  of  parish  bonndmci. 
11;  Guizot,  hi.  107-11  ;  Sismondi,  iv.  Ducange,  however  (s.  v.  Alapa),  nihtT 
202.  The  blow  was  not  intended  a8  an  derives  the  chivalric  blow  from  that 
ulVront  (as  han  iKrn  wrongly  supposed),  anciently  given  at  the  tYiannmiaunn  of 
hut  appeiirH  to  have  Ix'en  j^ivtjn  for  the    a  slave. 

l)urpoi»f  mentionetl  in  the  text.  (See  «  Guizot.  iii.  Ill ;  Fauriel  Hist  de 
Chart  |)ro  Monast.  I'nitellensi.  ap.  Bou-  la  P<K^ie  Provcn9ale,  i.  47iM83. 
quet.  XI.  387 ;  Ordre  do  la  Chevalerie.  •  Bva  Hist.  Litt  vi.  16. 
quoted  by  Ste.  I'ahiye.  Di88<^rt.  ii.  n.  »»  Pref.  to  •Mort  d'Arthur,'  quoted 
2r» ;  Sibinondi.  203.)  Even  in  our  own  by  Di«by.  •  Broad  Stone  of  HoDour/i.  17. 
time  and  cxmntry.  meanH  of  tins  kind  «^  Hnl lam,  ii.  450-462  ;  Mackintodi,L 
tire  used  for  impressing;  on  the  mind    174-8 ;  Mjirtin,  iii.  385,  seqq. 
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FROM  THE  DEPOSraON  OF  POPE  GREGORY  VI.  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  POPE  CELESTINE  IH.  (a.d.  1046-1198). 


CHAPTEB  L 

THE  PONTIFICATES  OF  CLEMENT  II.,  DAMASUS  II.,  LEO  IX.,  VICTOR  H., 
STEPHEN  IX..  NICOLAS  11.,  AND  ALEXANDER  U.  (a.d.  1046-1073). 

"he  deposition  of  Gregory  VI.  and  his  rivals  by  the  council  of 
utri  left  the  papacy  vacant.  It  was  said  that  the  Roman 
lergy  were  almost  imiversally  disqualified  for  the  dignity  by 
^orance,  simony,  or  concubinage,*  and  Henry  III.  resolved  to 
estow  it  on  one  of  the  prelates  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
rermany — Suidger,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
'he  nomination  of  Suidger  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have 
iken  place  at  Sutri  ;^  but  his  formal  inauguration  was,  accord- 
ig  to  ancient  custom,  reserved  to  be  performed  at  Home.  On 
Ihristmas-eve,  1046,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  Henry 
esired  the  Romans,  assembled  in  St  Peter's,  to  proceed  to  the 
lection  of  a  pope.  They  answered  that  they  were  bound  by  an 
ath  to  choose  no  other  pope  during  the  lifetime  of  Gregory,  but 
egged  that  the  king  would  give  them  one  who  might  be  useful 
3  the  church.  Henry  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  patri- 
iate,  and  in  the  character  of  chief  magistrate  of  Bome  presented 
iuidger  to  the  assembly.  In  answer  to  his  question  whether 
ny  worthier  pope  could  be  named  from  among  the  Roman 
lergy,  no  voice  was  raised  by  way  of  objection  ;  and  the  king, 
eading  Suidger  by  the  hand,  seated  him  in  St.  Peter's  chair, 
rhere  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  as  Clement  the  Second.® 
)n  Christmas-day,  the  imperial  coronation  of  Henry  and  his 

•  Victor  XXL  Dial.  iii.  (Bibl.  Pair.  «  Ordo  Romanus,  Patrol,  xcviii.  p.  763. 

viii-  853) ;  lionizo,  802.  scqq. ;  Herm.  Contr.  a.d.  1046 ;  Victor 

k  For  this  supposition,  see  Ludon,  XII.,  Dial.  iii.  P.  854;  Bonizo,  802; 

iii.  640,  who  follows   Herman  the  Hofler,  i.  232.   The  consent  of  the  pa- 

Iripplc  ;  against  it.  Stenzel,  ii.  25,  trician  was  held  to  be  necessary  to  the 

fho  prefers  Benzo.  Bonizo  (802)  is  not  appointment  of  a  pope.    See  Grcgorov. 

lear.                                          -  iv.  62-4,  and  his  quotations. 


570  IMPERIAL  AND  Bm^tiCHlCAL 

550  queen  Agnes' was  celebrated  witili  eztiaonliDaiy  i^endonr  and 

solemnity.^ 

The  emperor  was  eamesay  bent  on  a  refonnatkm  of  flie 
chorchy  and  had  selected  Soidger  as  a  fit  agent  for  the  ezecntion 
of  his  plans.   Socm  after  his  election,  the  pope  held  a 
*  council  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  abaacn,  and  it: 
was  decreed  that  any  one  who  had  leoeived  ordination  from  a 
simoniac,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  should  do  penance  tost  ftrtj* ' 
days.*   But,  beyond  this,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Qemea^. 
except  that  he  visited  the  south  of  Italy,  and  that  after  a  ponli* 
ficate  of  less  than  ten  months  he  died  near  Pesaro  in  Octobflr* 
1047 whereupon  Benedict  XSL,  soppcnted  by  his  kinsmen,  nfti 
by  Boniface,  the  powerftd  marquis  of  Toacany,  seiaed  the  opp»^ 
tunity  of  again  thrusting  himself  for  a  time  into  pooBTwrion  d' 
the  vacant  see.' 

The  emperor  had  returned  to  Gennany  in  June  104t7,  eanya^^ 
with  him  the  deposed  pope,  Giegory.  At  a  great  aaaeiBlty  4i ' 
bishops  and  nobles^  which  appears  to  have  been  held  at  Sj^b^ 
Henry  strongly  denounced  the  simony  whioh  had  generally  pa* 
vailed  in  the  disposal  of  church  preferment.  He  ^elaied  Ub*' 
self  apprehensive  that  his  &ther*s  salvation  might  have  heea 
endangered  by  such  traffic  in  holy  things.  The  sin  of  simoay,  1 
which  infected  the  whole  hierarchy,  from  the  chief  pontiff  to  the 
doorkeeper,  had  drawn  down  the  scourges  of  famine,  pestileDOSy 
and  the  sword ;  and  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  it  must  be  deposed. 
These  words  spread  consternation  among  the  prelates,  who  fAi  i 
that  they  were  all  involved  in  the  charge,  and  implored  the 
emperor  to  have  pity  on  them.  He  replied  by  desiring  them 
to  use  well  the  offices  which  they  had  obtained  by  unlawfid 
means,  and  to  pray  earnestly  for  the  soul  of  Conrad,  who  had 
been  a  partaker  in  their  guilt  An  edict  was  published  against 
all  simoniacal  promotions,  and  Henry  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  bestow  his  ecclesiastical  patronage  as  freely  as  he  had  received 
the  empire.** 

But  while  the  emperor  projected  a  reformation  of  the  church 

^  Patrol.  I.e.;  Ilofler, i. 234-250.  For  tho  protospathary  (CLmTi.  aj^.  1047, 

the  ceremony  of  an  imjwrial  coronation,  ratml.  civ.),  and  Rouiuald  of  SalenK) 

SCO  Greporov.,  iv.  56,  scqq.  (Cliron.  a. p.  1047,  Mnrat.  vii.),  both  of 

«  Hard.  vi.  923-5.  the  following:  century. 

'  See  Pngi,  xvii.  10-11;  Lnden,  viii.  «  Annalcs  Komiiiiii,   ap.   Perti,  t. 

218:  Stenzcl,  i.  1 18.  Grej;oroviuR  Micvra  4C9. 

tliat  Clement  WU8  ix>iiK)ned  l»y  Ik-nedict's  ^  Pad.  Glab.  v.  5.    See  Stenzel,  ii. 

contrivance  (iv.  07).    lUit  fr>r  this  there  132.  Pagi  (xvii.  7)  thinks  that  Clement 

ia  no  older    authority  than    Lupus  was  present  at  thid  assembly. 
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by  means  of  his  own  anthority,  there  was  among  the  clergy  a 
party  which  contemplated  a  more  extensive  reform,  and  looked 
to  a  different  agency  for  effecting  it.  This  party  was  willing  for 
the  time  to  accept  Henry's  assistance;*  for  his  sincerity. was  un- 
qnestionable,  his  power  was  an  important  auxiliary,  and  his  ob-  551 
jects  were  in  some  degree  the  same  with  its  own.  Like  the 
onpeior,  these  reformers  desired  to  extirpate  simony,  and  to 
deliver  the  papacy  from  the  tyranny  of  tlie  Italian  nobles.  But 
tbeir  definition  of  simeny  was  more  rigid  than  his ;  with  simony 
their  abhorrence  connected  the  marriage  and  concubinage  of  the 
dergy,  offences  which  Henry  (perhaps  from  a  consciousness  that 
his  own  character  was  not  irreproachable  as  to  chastity)^  did  not 
Tentore  to  attack ;  and  above  all  things  they  dreaded  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  secular  power  over  the  church.  To  the  connexion 
of  the  church  with  the  state,  to  the  feudal  obligations  of  the 
prelates,  they  traced  the  grievous  scandals  which  had  long  dis- 
puoed  the  hierarchy — ^the  rude  and  secular  habits  of  the  bishops, 
heir  fighting  and  hunting,  their  unseemly  pomp  and  luxury, 
lieir  attempts  to  render  ecclesiastical  preferments  hereditary  in 
Jieir  own  families.  And  what  if  the  empire  were  to  achieve 
luch  an  entire  control  over  the  papacy  and  the  church  as  Henry 
ippeared  to  be  gaining?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
xmeVf  when  transferred  from  the  noble,  conscientious,  and 
religious  emperor  to  a  successor  of  different  character?  The 
church  must  not  depend  on  the  personal  qualities  of  a  prince ; 
it  must  be  guided  by  other  hands,  and  under  a  higher  influence ; 
national  churches,  bound  up  with  and  subject  to  the  state,  were 
unequal  to  the  task  of  reformation,  which  must  proceed,  not  from 
the  state,  but  from  the  hierarchy,  from  the  papacy,  from  heaven 
through  Christ's  vicegerent,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  to  him 
alone  on  earth  it  must  be  subject ;  and  for  this  purpose  all 
power  must  be  centred  in  the  papacy.™ 

Henry  had  exacted  from  the  Romans  an  engagement,  for 
which  he  is  said  to  have  paid  largely,  that  they  would  not  again 
choose  a  pope  without  his  consent."  A  deputation  in  the  interest 
of  the  reforming  party  now  waited  on  him  with  a  request  that  he 
would  name  a  successor  to  Clement.    They  would  have  wished 


*  See  Pet.  DamiaDi,  *Lib.  Gratiasi- 
mus,'  0.  36. 

^  See  Kad.  Glab.  v.  1.  Luden  dis- 
belieYee  this  charge,  viii.  644. 

■  Voigt  *  HUdebrand/  8-9  ;  Rcmusat 
*  S.  Anselme,'  186. 


»  Vita  Halinnrdi,  c.  7  (Mabill.  ix.) ; 
Annal.  Rom.  (Pcrtz,  v.  469).  The  con- 
tinual mention  of  the  influence  of  money 
at  Home  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  these 
Annals. 
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for  the  restoration  of  Gregory  VL ;  but,  as  such  a  proposal  was 
likely  to  offend  the  emperor,  they  begged  that  he  would  appoint 
Halinard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  was  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  at  Rome  in  consequence  of  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
552  the  "  threshold  of  the  apostles."  ®  Halinard,  however,  had  no 
wish  for  the  promotion,  and  sedulously  abstained  from  showing 
himself  at  the  imperial  court.  Henry  requested  the  adrioe  of 
Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  a  prelate  of  very  high  reputation,  whose 
wise  and  merciful  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  heretics  have 
l^een  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter;^  the  answer  recommended 
the  restoration  of  Gregory,  whoso  deposition  Wazo  ventured  to 
blame  on  the  ground  that  the  pope  could  not  be  judged  except 
by  God  alone.  But  before  this  letter  reached  the  emperor,  his 
Dec.  25,  choice  had  already  fallen  on  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen, 
1047.  yfi^Q  assumed  the  name  of  Damasus  IL'i  The  new 
ix)pe  was  conducted  to  Rome  by  Boniface,  marquis  of  Tuscany, 
and  Beneilict  fled  at  his  approach ;  on  the  17th  of  July,  1048,  he 
was  installed  in  St  Peter's  chair;  and  on  the  9th  of  August 
he  was  dead.'  The  speedy  deaths  of  two  German  popes  were 
ascribed  by  some  to  poison the  opinion  of  another  party  is 
represented  by  Bonizo,  bishop  of  Sutri,  who  tells  us,  in  the 
liorcenoss  of  national  and  religious  hatred,  that  Pamasus,  **a 
man  full  of  all  pride,"  was  appointed  by  the  patricial  tyranny  of 
Henry,  and  that  within  twenty  days  after  his  invasion  of  the  pon- 
tilical  chair  he  "died  in  body  and  in  soul."' 

The  emperor  was  again  requested  to  name  a  jwpe,  and  fixed 
on  his  cousin  Bruno.  Bruno  had  been  chosen  as  bishop  by  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Toul,  and  had  accepted  that  poor  see  against 
tlie  will  of  Henry,  who  had  destined  him  for  higher  preferment; 
he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  prudence, 
charity,  and  humility ;  he  was  laborious  in  his  duties,  an  elo- 
qnt^nt  preacher,  a  skilful  musician."  From  imwillingness  to 
uudorlako  the  perilous  dignity  which  was  now  offered  to  him,  he 
dusinMl  tlircc  dnys  for  consitloratioii,  and  oi)enly  confessed  his 
sins  with  a  vi«'W  of  proving  his  unlitness.  But  the  emperor  in- 
sisted on  tlie  nomination,  and  :it  a  great  assembly  at  Worms,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Koman  envoys,  Bruno  was  invested  witli  tl;*' 


"  Vitn  llnlin.  o.  7;  Cliron.  S.  L>eni;rn. 
DivinTi.  aj^  l\'\{z,  '2M. 

p  P.  i^)'.>.    .Sir  If.  r/n;r.  xvii.  571. 

•<  Aiiscliii.  (i\'>la  Kpisc.  Lrocl,  c.  tlo 
UN  rfz,  vii.). 

'  Ilt  rin.  Gmlr.  a.d.  lOlS,  ami  m»lc, 

ru,  V.  128  ;  J  a  lie. 


'  A.s  to  r"l.  iiivnt,  W'O  p.  o.'tC.  i:<'t''  ■; 
as  tu  l)n:a:i>'is.  l.toiiiiu,  (ill  (iol'ic.rt. 
A]  -.1.  H.  nrioi,  l:;). 

^  lionizo,  }i.  .So:J  ;  Tji  h  n,  viii.  *2'21. 

"  Wil^rt,  Vita  Lohiis.  ii.  S-lo  (^\<i- 
l.ill.  ix.). 
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ensigns  of  the  papacy.*   After  revisiting  Toul,  he  set  out  for 
Italy  in  pontifical  state ;  but  at  Besan^on  it  is  said  that  he  was 
met  by  Hugh  abbot  of  Cluny,  accompanied  by  an  Italian  monk  653 
named  Hildebrand ;  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  memor- 
able.T 

Hildebrand,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  born  at  or  near  Suana 
(now  SoYana),^an  ancient  Etruscan  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishoprick,  between  1010  and  1020.*  From  an  early  age  he  was 
trained  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession  under  an  uncle,  who  was 
abbot  of  St  Mary's  on  the  Aventine,  at  Rome  •  He  embraced 
the  most  rigid  ideas  of  monachism,  and  disgusted  with  the  laxity 
which  prevailed  among  the  Italian  monks,  he  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  entered  the  austere  society  of  Cluny,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  abbot  already  applied  to  him  the  prophetic  words,  "  He  shall 
be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Highest."**  After  leaving  Cluny,  he 
visited  the  court  of  Henry,*^  and  on  his  return  to  Kome  he  be- 
came chaplain**  to  Gregory  VL,  whose  pupil  he  had  formerly 
been.  On  the  deposition  of  Gregory,  Hildebrand  accompanied 
him  into  Germany,  and  at  his  patron's  death,  in  the  beginning 
of  1048,  he  again  withdrew  to  Cluny.®   There  it  may  be  sup- 


«  Wibert,  Vita  Leonis,  ii.  2. 

J  The  interriew  is  not  mentioned  by 
Wibert,  and  is  therefore  questioned  by 
Pagi  (xTii.  20),  Stonzel  (i.  121),  and 
others.  Some  place  it  at  Cluny  (as 
Otho  of  Freifiing,  vi.  33) ;  some  at 
Wormfl,  where  they  suppose  Hildebrand 
to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  pope's 
nomination;  othera  say  that  Leo  sent 
for  him.  I  follow  Bonizo  (803)  in 
leferrinff  the  meeting  toBesan9on.  (See 
6chr0c]d^  xxi  339 ;  Theincr,  ii.  6  ; 
Neand.  vi.  50 ;  Giesel.  II.  i.  231 ;  Voigt, 
8 ;  Liiden,  viu.  227 ;  Bowden,  i.  139 ; 
Hofler,  ii  6 ;  Gfrorer,  iv.  448 ;  Hefele, 
ir.  679).  Floto  argues  against  the  story, 
and  supposes  Hildebrand  to  have  been 
not  the  master  but  the  pupil  of  Bruno 
(i.  173-4).  He  seems  to  prove  that  Hu^h 
oould  hardly  have  been  present,  as  he 
had  been  only  just  chosen  abbot,  and 
was  not  yet  installed ;  but  his  argument 
against  tbo  alleged  route  rests  on  the 
mistake  of  supposing  Augusta  to  mean 
Augsburg,  instead  of  Aosta. 

*  Mubm.  Acta  SS.  Ben.  is.  406; 
Yoigi,  1.  [Eveu  if  the  late  Professor 
Qfrurer  were  a  more  satisfactory  writer, 
I  should  feel  little  shume  in  confessing 
that  I  have  not  read  his  Life  of  Gregory 
VIL,  which  has  been  published  since 
the  fint  edition  of  thid  volume :  for  it 
so  fiu"  exceeds  aU  reasonable  limits  os 


to  fill  (without  reckoning  the  index) 
seven  volumes — equal  to  more  than 
5800  of  my  pages  it 

•  Paul.  Bemriedensis,  Vita  Gregorii, 
c  9,  ap.  MabilL  ix.  Fables  as  to  his 
early  years  may  be  found  in  the  Annal. 
Saxo.   (Pertz,  vi.  701.) 

^  Paul.  Bemr.  2  (who  wrongly  caUa 
the  abbot  Majolus,  instead  of  Odilo). 

<  lb.  7.  A  le^nd  in  the  Annals  of 
Polde  (Pertz,  xvi.  69, 70)  represents  tho 
beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
court  as  earlier. 

^  Domestic  clerks,  of  whatever  order, 
were  tho  chaplains  of  the  persons  to 
whose  household  they  were  attached. 
Thus  Norbert  tho  founder  of  the  Pr»- 
monstratensians,  while  a  subdcacon,  is 
styled  the  oapdlanus  of  Henry  V.  Her- 
mann. Tomac.  de  Restaur.  S.  Mart. 
Tomac  85  (Patrol,  clxxx.). 

•  Hildebrand  says  of  himself,  at  the 
Bomau  synod  of  1080,  that  he  accom- 
panied Gregory  VI.  over  the  Alps  •*  un- 
wiUin^ly "  (Hard.  vi.  1589) ;  henco 
there  is  a  question  whether,  on  account 
of  some  unknown  share  in  the  btto 
affairs  of  Kome,  ho  was  included  in  the 
order  for  his  master's  banishment,  as  is 
asserted  by  Benno  (np.  Goldast.  13) ;  or 
whether  his  •*  imwillingness "  merely 
relates  to  his  dissatisfaction  on  account 
of  tho  treatment  of  Gregory.  8ee  Mabill. 


674  LEO  a.     «  tef. 

654  posed  that  he  brooded  indigiiaatly  over  fliafc  mifegeetiaadrAo 
chmch  to  the  secular  power  which  had  been  esempliBed  in  4i 
deprivation  and  captivitjr  of  Gregory ;  and  that  ^oee  theoriai 
became  matured  in  his  mind  which  were  to  inflwAiiivt  the  whob 

subsequent  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  world. 

The  character  of  Hildebrand  was  lofty  and  oommaiidiiig.  Ha 
human  affections  had  been  deadened  by  long  monastio  diiflt 
pline ;  the  church  alone  engroesed  his  love.  Filled  with  mag^ 
nificent  visions  of  ecclesiastical  grandeur,  he  pursued  his  deagni 
with  an  indomitable  steadiness,  with  a  farsighted  patieace^  irift 
a  deep,  subtle,  and  even  unscrupdous  policy.  He  well  kaat 
how  to  avail  himself  of  small  advantages  as  means  towatds  molB 
important  ends,  or  to  forego  the  lesser  in  hope  of  attaining  Ak 
greater.  He  knew  how  to  conciliate^  and  even  to  flatter,  as  wbI 
as  how  to  threaten  and  denounce.  Himself  impeiietnfals  ail 
inflexible,  he  was  especially  skilled  in  undentanding  the  eha^ 
racters  of  other  men,  and  in  using  them  as  his  instmmeiiti^  etfi 
although  unconscious  or  unwilling. 

In  Us  interviews  with  Bruno,  Hildebrand  represented  ihe  ifr 
worthiness  of  accepting  fix>m  the  emperor  that  dignity  iMSk 
ought  to  be  conferred  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Boman  doigj 
and  people.  His  lofty  views  and  his  powerful  language  prevailed ; 
the  pope  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  the  apostolical  office,  and, 
taking  Hildebrand  as  his  companion,  pursued  his  journey  in  the 
simple  dress  of  a  pilgrim.  His  arrival  at  Home,  roughly  did 
and  barefooted,  excited  a  sensation  beyond  all  that  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  display  of  sacerdotal  or  imperial  pomp ;  it 
is  said  that  miracles  marked  his  way,  and  that  at  his  prayer  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Teverone  sank  within  their  usual  bounds.' 
In  St.  Peter's  he  addressed  the  assembled  Bomans,  telling  them 
that  he  had  come  for  purposes  of  devotion ;  that  the  emperor 
had  chosen  him  as  pope,  but  that  it  was  for  them  to  ratify  or  to 
annul  the  choice.'  The  hearers  were  strongly  excited  by  Wi 
words ;  they  could  not  but  be  delighted  to  find  that,  renoun^ 
ing  the  imperial  nomination  as  insufficient,  he  chose  to  real 
on  their  own  free  election  as  the  only  legitimate  title  to  the 

Annal.  iv.  479 ;  Ludcn,  viii.  207-8,  643.  cxcviii.  973)  seems  to  Imve  arisen  fpnm 

Vf)igt  thinks  it  probable  that  ho  wont  at  a  confusion  between  him  and  another 

Gre','ory'8  requojjt  (31).    Floto,  alterin*^  of  the  saino  name.    Mabill.  Acta  i*. 

nostri  to  vcstri  in  (irej?.  Ep.  i.  79,  sup-  Ben.  ix.  407.     Annnl.  iv.  479.  S» 

posea  that  tlie  deposed  pojK)  and  his  the  BoUandiet  Acta  bS.,  May  25,  if. 

eouipjinion  lived  at  Colojii^ie  (i.  155).  573  4. 

Tije  statement  that  Hildebrand  wns       '  Wibert,  \iti  Ix^nnis,  ii.  2. 
l)rior  of  Cluny  (Godefr.  Yiterb.  in  Patrol.       «  lb. ;  Bouizo,  803. 
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papacy.   Nor  was  Bruno  an  unknown  man  among  them ;  for 
yearly  pilgrimages  to  Borne  had  made  them  familiar 
with  his  sanctity  and  his  virtues ;  ^  and  he  was  hailed     ^ ' 
with  nniyersal  acclamations  as  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth. 

Hildebrand  was  now  the  real  director  of  the  papacy.  Leo 
ordained  him  subdeacon,  and  bestowed  on  liim  the  treasurership  555 
of  the  church,  with  other  preferments.    Among  these  was  the 

_  abbacy  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Ostian  way,  which  he  restored  from 
decay  and  disorder,  and  to  which  he  was  throughout  life  so  much 

^  attached  that,  wheneyer  he  met  with  a  check  in  any  of  his  under- 
takings, he  used  to  send  for  some  of  the  monks,  and  ask  them 
what  sin  they  had  committed  to  shut  up  God's  ear  against  their 
intercessions  for  him.^  The  party  of  which  Hildebrand  was  the 
soul  was  further  strengthened  by  some  able  men  whom  Leo 
faronght  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  established  in  high  dignities 
— such  as  the  cardinals  Humbert,  Stephen,^  and  Hugh  the  White, 
Frederick,  brother  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Azolin, 
bishop  of  Sutri.  But  above  all  these  was  conspicuous  an  Italian 
who  was  now  introduced  among  the  Boman  clergy — ^Peter 
DamumL'" 

•This  remarkable  man  was  bom  at  Bavenna,  in  the  year  1007.'^ 
His  mother,  wrought  to  a  sort  of  frenzy  by  the  unwelcome  addi- 
tion to  a  family  already  inconveniently  large,  would  have  left 
the  in&nt  to  perish ;  but  when  almost  dead,  he  was  saved  by  the 
wife  of  a  priest,  whose  upbraidings  recalled  the  mother  to  a  sense 
of  her  parental  duty.®  Peter  was  early  left  an  orphan,  under 
the  care  of  a  brother,  who  treated  him  harshly,  and  employed 
him  in  feeding  swine;  but  he  was  rescued  from  this  servitude 
by  another  brother,  Damian,  whose  name  he  combined  with  his 
own  in  token  ot  gratitude.^  Through  Damian's  kindness  he  was 
enabled  to  study;  he  became  famous  as  a  teacher, pupils  flocked 
to  hear  him,  and  their  fees  brought  him  abundant  wealth.  His 
life  meanwhile  was  strictly  ascetic ;  he  secretly  wore  sackcloth, 
he  fasted,  watched,  prayed,  and,  in  order  to  tame  his  passions, 
he  would  rise  from  bed,  stand  for  hours  in  a  stream  until  his 
limbs  were  stiff  with  cold,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  visiting  churches,  and  reciting  the  psalter.**  In  the  midst  of 
his  renown  and  prosperity,  Peter  was  struck  by  the  thought  that 

*  Wibert,  ii.  1;  '  Although  ho  is  sometimes  called 

1  P.  Bemriod.  13-4 ;  Bonizo,  803.  Petnis  Damianuf,  the  name  is  more 

k  See  Hist.  Litt.viii.1.  ■  Bonizo,803.  properly  Damiaot— f.  e,  the  brother  of 

»  Murat.  Ann.  VI.  i.  39.  Damian.  Murat.  Annal.  VI.  i.  39. 

"  Vita,  c.  2,  prefixed  to  his  ^orka.  '  Vita,  2. 
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it  would  be  well  to  renounce  his  position  while  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  advantages,  and  his  resolution  was  determined  by 
the  visit  of  two  brethren  from  the  hermit  society  of  Fonte  Avel- 
lano  in  Umbria.  On  his  giving  them  a  large  silver  cup  as  a 
j)re8ent  for  their  abbot,  the  monks  begged  liim  to  exchange  it 
for  sometliing  lighter  and  more  portable;  and,  deeply  moved 
556  by  their  unworldly  simplicity,  he  quitted  Eavenna  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  became  a  meralxjr  of  their  rigid 
order/  Peter  soon  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  austerity  of  life^ 
and  even  gained  the  rei)utation  of  miraculous  power.  lie  taught 
at  Fonte  Avellano  and  in  other  monasteries,  and  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  abbot* 

The  elevation  of  Gregory  VI.  was  hailed  by  Peter  with  dfr 
light,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  the  church,*  and,  although 
his  hopes  from  that  pope  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  councQ 
of  Sutri,  he  was  able  to  transfer  his  confidence  to  Heniy  UL, 
so  that  he  even  rejoiced  in  the  emperor's  obtaining  a  control 
over  elections  to  the  papacy.*  Ho  still,  therefore,  continued 
hopefully  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  he  was 
employed  by  Henry  III.  to  urge  on  Pope  Clement  the  necessity 
of  extirpating  the  simony  which  the  emperor  had  found  every- 
where prevailing  as  he  returned  homewards  through  northern 
Italy/ 

The  character  of  Peter  Damiani  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  | 
of  strengtli  aud  of  weakness.    He  wiis  honest,  rigid  in  the  ! 
sanctity  of  his  life,  and  gifted  with  a  ready  and  copious  elo-  I 
quence ;  but  destitute  of  judgment  or  discretion,  the  slave  of  an 
unbounded  credulity  and  of  a  simple  vanity,  and  no  less  narrow 
in  his  views  tliaii  zealous,  energetic,  and  intolerant  in  carrying 
them  out.    His  reading  was  considerable,  but  very  limited  in  its 
nature,  and  in  great  part  of  a  very  idle  character.    His  letters 
and  tracts  present  a  medley  of  all  the  learning  and  of  all  the 
allegorical  misinterpretations  of  Scripture  that  ho  can  heap 
together;  his  arguments  are  seasoned  and  enforced  by  the 
strangest  iUustiMtions  and  by  tlie  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
legends.     Tlie  humour  which  he  often  displays  is  rather  au 
oddity  tlian  a  talent  or  a  power ;  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as 


Vita,  4.  Poo  nlso  Opusc.  xiv.  t.  iii. 
1 10-;i.  Tlion-  is  a  dissoi  tjititm  by  (^rmidi 
ill  *  r:itrolo;2jiii,'  cxliv.,  writU'H  to 
ssliow  that  tills  s<KM<'(y  l>olongo<l  to  tlio 
oriU  r  of  C!»maM«)li ;  but  aocnrdiii-j:  to 
otlitM,  it  wus  uut  united  with  the*  Cu- 


malilolitos  until  the  l(5tli  coTiturv.  Jv- 
tlio  Acta  SS.,  Feb.  23,  p.  400;  of.  Urt. 
11,  p.  8S. 

•  Vita.  0-13.  «  Sc^'  p.  445. 

"  Lilx-T  (.iratis.'riinius  (()]hl"40.  vi.)  o. 
3J.  "  V,  Dam.  Kp.  i.  o. 
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"boffoonery,***  and  penitentially  laments  that  he  cannot  control 
it  In  our  own  age  and  country  such  a  man  would  probably  bo 
ummg  the  loudest,  the  busiest^  the  most  uncharitable,  and  the 
moBt  unreasonable  enemies  of  Eome ;  in  his  actual  circumstances 
Peter  Damiani  was  its  most  devoted  servant.  Yet  his  veneration 
fcr  the  papacy  did  not  prevent  him  from  sometimes  addressing 
itB  occupants  with  the  most  outspoken  plainness,^  or  even  from 
lamonstrating  against  established  Eoman  usages,  as  when  he 
rrote  to  Alexander  EE.  against  the  decretal  principle  that  a 
iahop  should  not  be  accused  by  a  member  of  his  flock,  and 
gainst  the  practice  of  annexing  to  decrees  on  the  most  trivial 
ibjects  the  awful  threat  of  an  anathema.'  In  such  cases  it  557 
ould  seem  that  he  was  partly  influenced  by  a  strong  and  un- 
impromising  feeling  of  right,  and  partly  by  his  passion  for 
xercising  in  all  directions  the  office  of  a  monitor  and  a  censor. 
*  Hildebrand  understood  how  to  use  men  as  his  tools,  Peter  was 
tied  to  be  a  tooL*  He  felt  that  Hildebrand  was  his  master,  and 
is.  service  was  often  reluctant ;  but,  although  he  vented  his 
iacontent  in  letters  and  in  epigrams,  he  obeyed  his  "  hostile 
riend,"  his  " saintly  Satan."'' 

The  superstitions  of  the  age  had  no  more  zealous  votary  than 
^eter  Damiani.  His  language  as  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has 
Iready  been  noticed  for  its  surpassing  extravagance.®  From 
im,  too,  the  practice  of  voluntary  flagellation,  although  it  was 
kot  altogether  new,*  derived  a  great  increase  of  popularity.  He 
eoommended  it  as  "a  sort  of  purgatory,"  and  defended  it  against 
kU  assailants.  If,  he  argued,  our  Lord,  with  his  apostles  and 
nartyrs,  submitted  to  be  scourged,  it  must  be  a  good  deed  to 
mitate  their  sufierings  by  inflicting  chastisement  on  ourselves ; 
f  Hoses  in  the  Law  prescribed  scourging  for  the  guilty,  it  is 
veil  thus  to  punish  ourselves  for  our  misdeeds;  if  men  are 
dlowed  to  redeem  their  sins  with  money,  surely  those  who  have 
io  money  ought  to  have  some  means  of  redemption  provided 
br  them ;  if  the  Psalmist  charges  men  to  "praise  the  Lord  on 
ihe  timbrel,"  then,  since  the  timbrel  is  an  instrument  made  of 
Iried  skin,  the  commandment  is  truly  fulfilled  by  him  who 
jeats  by  way  of  discipline  his  own  skin  dried  up  by  fasting.® 

*  "  Scnrrilitas,'*  Ep.  v.  2.  *  It  is  mentioned  by  Regino  (Do 
r  E,  g.  Ep.  i.  5,  to  Victor  II.  Diacipl.  Kcoles.  ii.  442,  seqq.,  Patrol. 
■  Ep.  i.  12.   See  Schmidt,  ii.  298-9.  cxxxii.).     See   Mabill.   VXII.   xvi.  ; 

•  See  Ep.  ii.  8.  Bchriickh,  xxiv.  132 ;  Giesel.  U.  i.  340. 

*  /.  c.  adversary  or  accuser.  Ep.i.  11.       •  Epp.  v.  8;  vi.  26;  Opuso.  xlii., 

•  P.  535,  *  De  Laude  Flagellormn.* 


fare  against  tlie  flesh.*^  Dominic  had  been  ord; 
but,  on  discovering  that  his  parents  had  presen 
goat-skin  leather  to  the  bishop  by  whom  he  had 
he  was  struck  with  such  horror  at  the  simoniac 
renounced  all  priestly  functions,  and  withdrew  tc 
of  a  liennit.  He  afterwards  placed  himself  und 
658  Fonte  Avellano,  where  his  penances  were  the  : 
abbot  and  of  his  brethren.  Next  to  his  skin  h( 
iron  cuirass,*  which  he  never  put  oflf  except  to  cl 
His  body  and  his  arms  were  confined  by  iron  r 
was  loaded  with  heavy  chains ;  his  scanty  clothes 
rags ;  his  food  consist<5d  of  bread  and  fennel ;  h 
black  as  a  negro's  from  the  effects  of  his  chastiseme 
usual  exercise  was  to  recite  the  psalter  twice  a 
flogged  himself  with  both  hands  at  the  rate  of  a  t 
to  ten  psalms.  It  was  reckoned  that  three  thoi 
the  accompaniment  of  thirty  psalms — were  equa 
penance ;  the  whole  psalter,  therefore,  with  its 
of  stripes,  was  equivalent  to  five  years.  In  Lei 
sions  of  special  penitence,  the  daily  average 
psalters ;  he  "  easily  "  got  through  twenty — eqna 
years  of  penance — in  six  days ;  once,  at  the 
he  begged  that  a  penance  of  a  thousand  years  mi< 
upon  him,  and  he  cleared  oflf  the  whole  before  Ea 
performed  eight  or  even  nine  psalters  within  twei 
but  it  was  long  before  he  could  achieve  ten ;  at  le 
he  was  able  on  one  occasion  to  accomplish  twelv' 
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Dominic  sabstituted  leathern  thongs  for  the  bundles  of  twigs 
which  he  had  before  used  in  his  discipline.  He  also  increased 
the  number  of  the  rings  which  galled  his  flesh,  and  the  weight 
of  the  chains  which  hung  from  his  neck ;  but  we  are  told  that 
sometimes,  as  he  prayed,  his  rings  would  fly  asunder,  or  would 
become  soft  and  pliable,®  The  death  of  Dominic,  who  had 
become  prior  oj  a  convent  on  Mount  Suavilino,  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  IOGO.p 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  especially  abominable  in  the 
tjres  of  Peter  Damiani.  He  wrote,  preached,  and  labouiM 
jgainst  it;  his  language  on  such  subjects  is  marked  by  the 
.grossest  and  most  shameless  indecency.  Soon  after  Leo's  acces- 
mon,  he  presented  to  him  a  treatise,  the  contents  of  which  may 
he  gaessed  from  its  frightful  title — 'The  Book  of  Gomorrha.'^ 
31ie  statements  here  given  as  to  the  horrible  offences  which 
iQsalted  from  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  might  have  suggested 
lo  any  reasonable  mind  a  plea  for  a  relaxation  of  that  discipline; 
!mt  Peter  urges  them  as  an  argument  for  increasing  its  severity.  559 
Bte  classifies  the  sins  of  the  unchaste  clergy,  and  demands  the 
]exK)8ition  of  all  the  guilty.  Leo  thanked  him  for  the  book,  but 
lecided  that,  although  all  carnal  intercourse  is  forbidden  to  the 
clergy  by  Scripture  and  the  laws  of  the  church,  all  but  the  worst 
wd  the  most  inveterate  sinners  should  be  allowed,  if  penitent, 
to  retain  their  offices.'  A  later  pontiff,  Alexander  II.,  obtained 
possession  of  the  manuscript  under  pretence  of  getting  it 
copied;  but  he  showed  his  opinion  of  its  probable  effects  by 
locking  it  up,  and  the  author  complains  that,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  reclaim  it,  the  pope  jested  at  him  and  treated  him 
like  a  player." 

The  act  of  Leo  in  renouncing  the  title  derived  from  the  im- 
perial nomination  might  hi^ve  been  expected  to  alarm  and  offend 
Henry.  His  kinsman,  the  object  of  his  patronage,  had  become 
the  pope  of  the  clergy  and  of  tihe  people,  and  might  have  seemed 
to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  empire.  But  the  emperor 
appears  to  have  regarded  Leo's  behaviour  as  an  instance  of  the 
modesty  for  which  he  had  been  noted.   He  made  no  remon- 

•  Vita,  10-12.  nal.  iv.  501)  snpposca  to  show  that 

V  Bee  the  Acta  SS.,  Oct.  14.  pp.  617  was  afterwards  persuaded  by  tlie  cen- 

and  Anotor.  88,  against  Mabill.  ix.  149,  sured  party  to  object  to  the  book  as  too 

who  dates  it  in  1062.  free-spoken. 

^  Opnsc.  ix.   See  Theiner,  ii.  24.  •  Ep.  ii.  6,  where  he  requests  Hildo- 

»  Leo  IX.  Ep.  15  (Hard.  vi.  £>76).  Of.  brand  to  help  him  in  recovering  it. 

P.  Dam.  Ep.  i  4 ;  which  Mabilion  (An- 

2  p  2 
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Btrance;  and  Hildebrand  was  careM  to  pre  him  no  pnm 
by  needless  displays  of  papal  independenoeu* 

Leo  found  the  treasory  so  exhausted  that  he  even 
proyiding  for  his  necessities  by  selling  the  yestmentB 
church.^  Bat  by  degrees  the  ridi  and  yarions  soaioeswli 
the  papal  reyenne  began  to  flow  again,  so  that  he  was  ii 
dition  to  carry  on  his  administration  with  yigoni^  and  to 
A.D.  1049  measnres  of  reform.  A  synod  was  held  a 
'  he  proposed  to  annul  the  orders  of  aU  who  hi 
ordained  by  simoniacs.  It  was,  howeyer,  represented 
that  such  a  measure  would  in  many  places  inyolye  a 
depriyation  of  the  clergy,  and  a  destitution  of  the  n 
grace.  The  definition  ^  simony  had  in  truth  been  e 
oyer  many  things  to  which  we  can  hardly  attach  the 
guilt.  The  name  was  now  no  longer  limited  to  the  p 
of  holy  orders,  or  eyen  of  benefices;  it  was  simony  to  p 
thing  in  the  nature  of  fees  or  first-fruits,  or  eyen  to 
yoluntary  present  to  a  bishop  or  a  patron;  it  was  sir 
obtain  a  benefice,  not  only  by  payment,  but  as  the 
of  seryice  or  as  the  tribute  of  kindness.  ''There  ai 
660  kinds  of  gifts,"  says  Peter  Damiani;  ''gifts  of  the  1 
obedience,  and  of  the  tongue."*  The  service  of  the  c 
declares  to  be  a  worse  means  of  obtaining  preferment  t 
payment  of  money  ;y  while  others  give  money,  the  pri 
by  courtly  clerks  is  nothing  less  than  their  very  selvc 
consideration  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  simony,  th 
Leo  found  himself  obliged  to  mitigate  his  sentence, 
revert  to  the  order  of  Clement  II.,  that  all  who  ha 


*  Lndcn,  viii.  239 ;  Bowilen,  ii.  146. 
«  Wibert.  ii.  3. 

«  £p.  ii.  1.  This  classification  seems 
to  liave  become  cmront.  See,  e.  gr., 
Chron.  Casin.  iv.  120.        J  Ep.  i.  13. 

■  Opusc.  xxii.  c.  2 ;  cf.  Lib.  Gnitis- 
sim.  c.  35  (0|K'm,  iii.  36,  scqq.).  This 
book  was  written  af^ainst  the  opinion 
tliat  orders  given  by  simoniacs  are  in- 
vali<l.  Peter  art^ues  that  the  {xrace  of 
ordination  does  not  dern^nd  on  tlie  man 
who  gives  it,  but  on  iiis  office.  The 
chihlren  of  blind  or  di  formed  persons 
do  not  inlierit  the  defects  of  their  pa- 
rents (c.  28).  Even  niimcles  have  het^n 
done  by  simoniac  and  incontinent 
bishons  and  clerjry,  and  by  persons  who 
had  been  onhiined  by  Bueli  b.tihopd 
{!^S'i)).   lluiiibert,  ou  the  other  hand, 


maintained  that,  as  tbe  sacn 
heretics  are  invalid,  and  i 
herqg^,  the  ordination  g^ven 
niacs,  even  although  it  be  g 
conveys  nothing  but  com 
(Adv.  Simoniaoos,  IL  26, 
cxliii.).  In  the  next  gi^nerati 
bishop  of  Segni  an<l  abbot 
Cassino,  wrote  a  tniet  in  an^ 
idea  that,  through  the  univens 
the  Christian  minislrj'  liad 
He  lays  down  that  the  gract*  • 
tion  depends  on  the  reciivei 
simoniac  be  ordained  by  a  ca 
bisliop's  blessin'j:  is  turni-d  int 
Ml,  if  a  eatholie  be  ordaint-d  1 
niac,  that  which  for  the  ^ 
wouhl  be  a  curse,  Ixvomes  a  I 
the  faithful  receiver.  I'atrol.  < 
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1  by  known  simoniacs  should  do  penance  for  forty  days.* 
d  seem  also  that  at  this  assembly  the  laws  for  the 
nent  of  celibacy  were  renewed — the  married  deigy 
equired  to  separate  from  their  wires,  or  to  refrain  from 
^rcise  of  their  functionsy  although  it  was  probably  at  a 
mod  that  Leo  added  cogency  to  these  rules  by  ^  ^  ^ 
g  that  any,  concubines  "  of  priests  who  might 
K>Yered  in  Bome  should  become  slaves  in  the  I^teran 

b 

entered  on  a  new  course  of  action  against  the  disorders 
charch.  The  bishops  were  so  deeply  implicated  in  these 
om  them  no  thorough  reformation  could  be  expected;  the 
would  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  would 
;e  it  in  person.  Imitating  the  system  of  continual  move- 
by  which  Henry  carried  his  superintendence  into  ^  ^ 
comer  of  the  empire,  he  set  out  on  a  circuit 
itation.  On  the  way  he  visited  Gualbert  of  VaUombrosa, 
portant  ally  of  Hildebrand  and  the  reforming  party.®  He 
d  the  Alps,  and  redressing  wrongs,  consecrating  churches, 
x>nferring  privileges  on  monasteries  as  he  proceeded,  he  661 
3d  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  Aix  he  eflFected  a 
filiation  between  the  emperor  and  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lower 
ine,  who  for  some  years  had  disturbed  the  public  peace, 
luke  was  sentenced  to  restore  the  cathedral  of  Verdun, 
he  had  burnt;  he  submitted  to  be  scourged  at  the 
and  laboured  with  his  own  hands  at  the  masonry  of  the 
h.^ 

bishop  of  Toul  (which  see  he  still  retained,  as  Clement  IL 
stained  Bamberg)  Leo  had  promised  to  attend  the  conse- 
n  of  the  abbey  church  of  St  Remigiiis  at  Ileims.  He  now 
meed  his  intention  of  fulfilling  the  promise,  and  from  Toul 
[  letters  summoning  the  bishops  ot  France  to  attend  a 
on  the  occasion.®  The  announcement  struck  terror  into 
— into  prelates  who  dreaded  an  inquiry  into  their  practices, 
nto  laymen  of  high  rank  whose  morals  would  not  bear 

ird.  vi.  991.  coiv.  926.  There  were  other  examples 

Doniiani,  Opnsc.  xviii.  (Tatml.  of  such  flagelhition  in  that  age.  Uoiii- 

11);  Bonizo.  1.  5  (ib.  cl.  821,;  fuce,  marquia  of  Tuscany,  was  flogged 

d.  A.i).  1049  (ib.  cxlviii.),    Isee  at  the  altar  for  simony  by  Guy,  abbot 

r.  ii  81  ;  Hefi  le.  iv.  C82.  of  Pomposa  (Donizo.  Vita  Mathildia,  i. 

to.  Vita  S.  Job.  Gualb.  c.  26  16,  ap.  Pertz,  xii.) ;  and  Henry  III. 

1.  ix.).  l.imself  submitted  to  chastisement  by 

mbert.  Ilersfeld.  a.d.  1046,  1010  ITanno  of  Ck)logne.  Vita  Annonis,  ib. 

T.) ;  Gcsta  Epp.  Virdun.,  Patrol,  xi.  469.  •  Hard.  vi.  993-4. 
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examination ;  and  some  of  these  beset  the  ean  of  liie  Enoch 
king,  Henry  L   It  was,  they  said*  a  new  thing  tar  a  pope  to 
assume  the  right  of  entering  France  irithoat  the  sovmignlVj 
permission ;  the  royal  power  was  in  danger  of  annihilatinn  if  ksJ 
allowed  the  pope  to  rule  within  his  dominions,  or  conntentiMd 
him  by  his  presence  at  the  coundL  Henry  had  mbeady  aooeflBfl 
an  invitation,  but  these  representations  alarmed  him.  Eb  dM 
not,  howeyer,  yenture  to  forbid  the  intended  proceedings  Ml 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  military  expedition,  and  begpfl 
that  Leo  would  defer  his  yisit  until  a  more  settled  time^ 
the  king  might  be  able  to  receiye  him  with  suitable  honotn 
The  pope  replied  that  he  was  resolved  to  attend  the  deJiwtiM 
of  the  church,  and  that,  if  he  should  find  &ithM  persons  fhrfil 
he  intended  to  hold  a  coundL'  I 
The  assemblage  at  Beims  was  immense.  The  Franks  of  All 
Oct  2,    east  met  with  those  of  Qml  to  do  honour  to  the  ■pai<il 
of  their  race,  the  saint  at  whose  hands  Gkyris  had  #1 
ceived  baptism;  and  even  England  had  sent  her  repreeentitifBL*! 
There  were  prelates  and  nobles,  dergy  and  manks,  laymoi  mi' 
women  of  every  condition,  whose  offerings  formed  an  enoMM 
heap.  All  ranks  were  mingled  in  the  crowd ;  they  bedegedliM 
562  doors  of  the  church  on  the  eve  of  the  ceremony,  and  thcmaiidi 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  which  was  brilliantiy  lighted 
by  their  tapers.^   The  pope  repeatedly  threatened  to  leave  4e 
great  work  undone,  unless  the  multitude  would  relax  it«  pressma 
At  length  the  body  of  Str  Eemigius  was  with  difficulty  home 
through  tlie  mass  of  spectators,  whose  excitement  was  now  raied 
to  the  uttermost    Many  wept,  many  swooned  away,  many  were 
enished  to  death.  The  holy  relics  were  lowered  into  the  chudi 
tlirough  a  window,  as  the  only  practicable  entrance,  wherenpoi 
the  crowds,  excluded  by  the  doors,  seized  the  hint,  and  swarmed 
in  at  the  windows.    Instead  of  being  at  once  deposited  in  iti 
intended  resting-place,  the  body  was  placed  aloft  above  the  higfc 
altar,  that  it>!  ])rescnce  might  give  solemnity  to  the  proceedings 
of  tli(3  council.* 

On  tlio  day  aft(»r  tlie  consecration  the  assembly  met.  »Somc 
^  ^  r        ^'^^  French  bishof)S  and  tibbots  who  had  been  cited 
were  unable  to  attend,  havini^  been  comi>elled  to  join 
llie  royal  army ;  ^  but  about  twenty  bishops  and  fifty  abbots  were 


f  irs.nl.  vi.  000.  TMolc.  iv.  (JSC. 

iriimbirt  sfroii«>:ly  dijir«ros  Ilcnry  with 
tiimony  (A<lv.  Sim.  iii.  7). 


f  \ufr.  Sax.  CI  iron.  p.  242. 

»•  Hard.  vi.  908.  *  lb.  009-1000. 

"  lb.  OOG. 
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present — ^among  whom  were  the  bishop  of  Wells,  the  abbot  of 
St  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  and  the  abbot  of  Kamsey."*  The 
pope  placed  himself  with  his  face  towards  the  body  of  St 
Bemigius,  and  desired  the  prelates  to  sit  in  a  semicircle  on  each 
code  of  him.  It  was  announced  that  the  council  was  held  for 
the  reformation  of  disorders  in  the  church  and  for  the  general 
eorrection  of  morals;  and  the  bishops  were  required  to  come 
fcrward  and  to  swear  that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  simony 
^ther  in  obtaining  their  office  or  in  their  exercise  of  it  The 
archbishops  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and  Besan^n  took  the  oath. 
The  archbishop  of  Eeims  requested  delay ;  he  was  admitted  to 
two  priTate  interviews  with  the  pope,  and,  at  the  second  session, 
be  G^tained  a  respite  until  a  council  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Borne  in  the  following  April.** 

Of  the  bishops,  all  but  four  took  the  oath ;  of  the  abbots,  some 
swore,  while  others  by  silence  confessed  their  guilt**  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Langres,  was  charged  with  many  and  grievous  of- 
fences: witnesses  deposed  that  he  had  both  acquired  and 
administered  his  office  simoniacally ;  that  he  had  borne  arms 
and  had  slain  men ;  that  he  had  cruelly  oppressed  his  clergy, 
and  even  had  used  torture  as  a  means  of  exacting  money  from 
them;  that  he  had  been  gtiilty  of  adultery  and  of  unnatural  lust 
After  having  been  allowed  to  confer  with  the  archbishops  of  663 
Lyons  and  Besan^n,  he  requested  that  these  prelates  might  be 
admitted  to  plead  his  cause.  The  archbishop  of  Besanqon,  on 
standing  up  for  the  purpose,  found  himself  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  and  made  a  sign  to  Halinard  of  Lyons,  who  acknow- 
ledged his  client  s  simony  and  extortion,  but  denied  the  other 
charges.?  The  bishops  of  Nevers  and  Coutances  professed 
that  their  preferments  had  been  bought  for  them  by  their  rela- 
tions, but  without  their  own  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  on  their 
submission,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  sees.  The  bishop  of 
Nantes,  who  confessed  that  he  had  purchased  the  succession  to 
his  father  in  the  bishoprick,  was  degraded  to  the  order  of  pres- 
byter.*! 

At  the  end  of  the  first  session  it  was  asked,  under  the  threat 
of  anathema,  whether  any  member  acknowledged  any  other 
primate  of  the  church  than  the  bishop  of  Kome.  The  pope  s 
claim,  and  the  lawfulness  of  his  proceedings,  were  admitted  by  a 

»•  Hani.  vi.  1002;  Goscrlin.  IlUt.  Tmnsl.  S.  Anfr.  ii.  3  (Patrol,  civ.). 
»  Hard.  1003.  <>  ih.  v  liurd.  vi.  1004.  <»  lb.  lOOG, 
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general  silence;  and  he  was  Hien  declared  to  be  ptimate  cf 

whole  church  and  apoatolic  ponti£' 

At  the  second  session  it  was  finmd  that  the  bishop  of  Laagns 
had  absconded  daring  the  night  The  archbishop  ci  Ikmnqm 
acknowledged  that  his  dumbness  when  he  had  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  delinquent  on  the  preceding  day  was  the  inflictkin  d 
St  Bemigius ;  the  pope  and  the  prelates  prostrated  themselni 
before  the  relics  of  the  saint^  and  Hugh  of  Langies  was 
posed.'  The  council  lasted  three  days.  Twelre  canons  mm 
passed,  of  which  the  first  declared  that  no  one  should  he  jt> 
moted  to  a  bishoprick  without  the  choice  of  his  deigy  aad 
people.  Excommunications  were  pronounced  against  the  anlif 
bishop  of  Sens  and  other  prelates  who,  whether  from  fou  of  At 
pope's  inquisition^  or  in  obedience  to  the  king's  sumnunu^  hii 
neglected  the  citation  to  the  council;  and  we  aie  told  flMi 
within  a  year  the  judgments  of  heaven  fell  heavily  on  the  eos» 
sellers  who  had  influenced  Henry  against  the  pope.  The  hUbof 
of  Compostella  was  excommunicated  for  assuming  the  tide  sf 
apostobc,  and  attempting  to  set  up  an  independent  SptaiA 
papacy.^  The  Breton  bishops,  whose  church  had  long  been 
564  parate  from  that  of  Bome,  and  whose  chief  styled  himself  arok 
bishop  of  Dol,  had  been  summoned  to  Beims,  but,  as  they  dii 
not  attend,  were  charged  to  appear  at  Bome.* 

From  Beims  Leo  proceeded  to  Mentz,  where  a  council  was 
Oct.  19?    held  in  the  emperor's  presence;'  and  in  this  assembly 

1049.  Sibicho,  bishop  of  Spires,  purged  himself  of  a  charge 
of  adultery  by  receiving  the  holy  eucharistJ 

The  pope  returned  to  Italy  in  triumph.  He  had  assured  hinh 
self  of  the  support  of  Germany,  and  had  crushed  the  tendencui 
to  independence  which  had  appeared  in  the  churches  of  France 
and  Spain.'  The  system  of  visitations  which  he  had  thus  com* 
menced  was  continued  throughout  his  pontificate,  and  its  result 
was  greatly  to  increase  the  influence  of  Bome.   He  practically 

'  ITnnl.  vi.  loop,;  Planck,  i v.  23-5.  oxliii.);  Urban  II.  Ep.  77,  113  (ib. 

•  Hard.  vi.  1005.   Ho  atlerwanls,  by  cli.). 

a  vury  hiimbbj  subnn'saiun  at  Rome,  *  Ja)0,  Ep.  22  (PatroL  cxliii.) ;  Hefele, 

c)l)taiiiO(l  bin  n-ntoration  to  tbe  0])iso<)i>al  iv.  695,  8cqq. 

ovdtiT,  and  became  a  monk  of  St.  Vanne's  y  Lambi  rt  of  Hcrsft'ld  (a.d.  105(1)  und 

at  Vcnbm,  wbero  hedied.  Chron.  S.  Vit.  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  2U)  speak  ad  if 

Vinhm.  aj).  Lanfranc.  od.  D*Acbory,  Sibicho  were  successful  in  the  ordeaL 

Ai)i)end.  J).  07.         *  Har.l.  vi.  1007.  Wibert  says  that  his  chovk  was  affticfcwl 

"  Hard.  vi.  1004.    S<\>  above,  pp.  with  palsy  during  the  rest  of  his  life: 

2;).^,  407,  f'»r  tlio  later  hi.story  of  the  Ids  inference,  however,  is.  not  that  tbe 

l>i(rton  cliuroli,  which  becjime  united  to  bishop  wjis  guilty,  but  that  even  forth* 

I''^ni",  mid  subject  to  the  nKtro|^H>litan  innocent  such  trials  are  fearful. 

^■c  of  Tours;  seo  Leo,  Ep.  40  (Paiix;!.  Obit.  Jjcon.  c.  6.         •  Milman,  iL 444. 
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and  successfdlly  asserted  for  himself  powers  beyond  those  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  the  papacy  by  the  forged  decretals.  The  pope 
entered  kingdoms  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign ; 
he  denounced  the  curses  of  the  church  against  prelates  whose 
allegiance  to  their  king  interfered  with  obedience  to  his  man- 
date. He  was  not  only  to  judge,  but  to  originate  inquiries ;  and 
these  were  carried  on  under  the  awe  of  his  personal  presence, 
without  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice.  Bishops  were  required  by 
oath  to  accuse  themselves,  and  the  process  of  judgment  was 
summary.*  Yet,  startling  as  were  the  novelties  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, Leo  was  able  to  venture  on  them  with  safety  ;  for  the 
popular  feeling  was  with  him,  and  supported  him  in  all  his 
aggressions  on  the  authority  of  princes  or  of  bishops.  His  pre- 
sence was  welcomed  everywhere  as  that  of  a  higher  power  come 
to  redress  the  grievances  under  which  men  had  long  been  groan- 
ing; there  was  no  disposition  to  question  his  pretensions  on 
aocoimt  of  their  novelty ;  rather  this  novelty  gave  them  a  charm, 
because  the  deliverance  which  he  offered  had  not  before  been 
dreamt  ot  And  the  manner  in  which  his  judgments  were  con- 
ducted was  skilfully  calculated  to  disarm  opposition.  Whatever 
there  might  be  of  a  new  kind  in  it,  the  trial  was  before  synods, 
the  old  legitimate  tribunal ;  bishops  were  afraid  to  protest,  lest 
they  should  be  considered  guilty  ;  and,  while  the  process  for  the  665 
disa)very  of  guilt  was  unusually  severe,  it  was,  in  the  execution, 
tempered  with  an  appearance  of  mildness  which  took  off  much 
from  its  severity.  Offenders  were  allowed  to  state  circumstances 
in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  and  their  excuses  were  readily 
admitted.  The  lenity  shown  to  one  induced  others  to  submit, 
and  thus  the  pope's  assumptions  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
objection.** 

Leo  again  crossed  the  Alps  in  1050,  and  a  third  time  in  1052. 
This  last  expedition  was  undertaken  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  a  reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  Andrew, 
king  of  Hungary,  who  had  become  a  Christian,  and  had  re-esta- 
blished the  profession  of  the  Gospel  in  his  dominions ;  but  the 
pope's  mediation  proved  unsuccessful.''  Another  object  of 
the  journey  was  to  request  the  emperor's  aid  against  the  Nor- 
mans. These  had  now  firmly  establislied  themselves  in  southern 
Italy;  they  warred  against  both  empires,  or  took  investiture 
from  either,  according  to  their  convenience.  As  far  as  their 
enterprise  could  reach,  there  was  no  safety  from  their  aggres- 

•  Planck,  iv.  17-8.        *  lb.  iv.  26-34 ;  Giosel.  II.  i.  229.       •  Wibert,  ii.  8. 
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none ;  they  invaded  the  patrimoay  cf  St  Peter,  Maralted  the 
pope's  own  train,  and  threatened  Borne  itael£^  Theyapaied 
neither  age  nor  sex ;  the  pope  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  light 
of  miserable  wretches  who  crowded  into  the  city  from  the  Apolisn 
side,  having  lost  eyes  or  noses,  hands  or  feet,  by  the  barbarity  of 
the  Normans;  while  reports  oontinnally  reached  him  of  monti- 
teries  sacked  or  bnmt,  and  their  inmates  slain  or  cmelly  oit- 
raged.*  His  grief  and  indignation  overflowed,  and,  findiBg 
remonstrances,  entroaties,  and  denunciations  Tain,  he  endea- 
voored  to  engage  both  llie  Greek  and  the  German  empenn 
in  a  league  against  his  formidable  neighbours.^ 

The  pope  found  that»  by  allying  himself  with  the  AdiM 
party,  he  had  excited  tiie  jealousy  of  his  own  oonntrymfli^a 
feeling  which  was  significantly  shown  at  Worms»  where  he  ipsst 
the  Christmas  of  1052  with  the  emperor.  On  Chrigtmas-daj,« 
Luitpold,  archbishop  of  M entz,  and  metropolitan  of  the  diooeiBb 
was  officiating  at  mass  in  the  cathedral,  a  deacon  ohaolBd  f 
lesson  in  the  German  &shion,  which  was  different  firom  that  df 
Bome.'  Leo,  urged  by  the  Italians  of  his  train,  commanriflrl 
him  to  stop;  and,  as  the  order  was  unheeded,  he  called  ths 
566  deacon  to  him  at  tiie  end  of  the  lesson,  and  degraded  him  fron 
his  office.  The  German  primate  begged  that  he  might  be 
restored,  but  mot  with  a  refusal  The  service  then  proceeded; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  offertory,  Luitpold,  indignant  at  the  sliglit 
offered  to  the  national  usage,  declared  that  it  should  go  no 
further  unless  the  deacon  were  restored ;  and  the  pope  fooiid 
himself  obliged  to  yield.** 

A  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Eome  would  seem  also  to  have 
dictated  the  answer  to  a  request  which  the  pope  made  for  the 
restoration  of  the  bishoprick  of  Bamberg,  and  of  the  abbey  of 
Fulda,  to  St.  Peter,  on  whom  they  had  been  bestowed  by  Hemy 
II.*  Instead  of  these  benefices,  which  might  have  given  a  pie- 
t(^xt  for  interfering  with  his  German  sovereignty,  the  emperor 
conferred  on  tlie  popo  the  city  of  lienevento,  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory liaving  already  been  granted  to  the  Kormans.'' 


^  GiblK>n,  V.  331-2  ;  Schrockli,  xxii. 
3M.  «  Wibert,  ii.  10. 

*  Ep.  7,  ad  Constuut.  Mouoiiiacli. 
(Hard.  vi.  Doi)). 

«  It  scc-ms  as  if  tlie  Roman  fashion 
^vcTo  to  read  it. 

^  »»  Ekktliard,  a.d.  1073  (Pcrtz,  vi.). 
*'  Qua  in  re,"  says  the  cJirouitrh  r,  *'  ct 
l>ontiiicis  [i.e.  archit-piscopij  auctoritas 


et  apost^nici  conpid(mnda  est  liumilitais 
duni  et  illo  otiii'ii  sni  dijraiiitvin  Jt- 
fcndcre  coiiton(h.'i)iit,  el  iste,  lioi  t  U'.v 
jurin  diguil  itis,  metropolitano  tiumii  in 
sua  dioeesi  ot  deuduni  perpendebat.*' 
«       p.  4 10. 

^  Herni.  Contr.  a.d.  1053;  Chrtvn. 
Casin.  ii.  •!(>;  (iiamiono,  ii.  rJ8-20l. 
It  was  not  until  1077  that  (Lo  popcdgot 
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The  success  of  Leo's  application  for  aid  against  the  Normans 
TOS  frustrated  by  the  emperor  s  chancellor,  Gebhard,  bishop  of 
Eichstedt.  Whether  from  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side 
of  Hungary,™  from  overweening  contempt  of  the  Normans,**  or 
from  German  jealousy  of  the  papacy,  he  persuaded  Henry  to 
recall  the  troops  which  had  already  been  placed  at  the  pope  s 
disposal ;  and  Leo  on  his  return  to  Italy  was  followed  by  only 
fieyen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Swabians  and  Lotharingians,  but 
including  many  outlaws  and  desperate  adventurers  from  other 
quarters.®  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  pope  had  appeared  as 
the  leader  of  an  army  against  a  professedly  Christian  people. 
Although  Leo,  when  a  deacon,  had  led  the  contingent  of  Toul  in 
the  imperial  force,^  his  own  synods  had  renewed  the  canons 
against  warrior  bishops  and  clergy,^  and  Peter  Damiani  was 
Bcandalised  at  the  indecency  of  the  spectacle: — ^Would  St. 
Gregory,  he  asked,  have  gone  to  battle  against  the  Lombards, 
or  St.  Ambrose  against  the  Arians  But  as  Leo  moved  along, 
multitudes  of  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard,  so  that,  when  the 
armies  met  near  Civitella,  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  num-  567 
bers,  while  his  sturdy  Germans  derided  the  inferior  height  and 
slighter  forms  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  Normans  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate, and  offered  to  hold  their  conquests  under  the  apostolic 
see ;  but  they  were  told  that  the  only  admissible  terms  were 
their  withdrawal  from  Italy  and  a  surrender  of  all  that  they  had 
taken  from  St.  Peter.*  No  choice  was  thus  left  them  but  to  fight 
with  the  courage  of  despair.*  The  armies  engaged  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1053 ;  the  pope's  Italian  troops  ran  away ;  his  Germans 
stood  firm,  and  were  cut  to  pieces ;  he  himself  fled  to  Civitella, 
but  the  gates  of  the  town  were  shut  against  him,  and  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  -Normans."  But  defeat  was  more  profitable 
to  the  papacy  than  victory  could  have  been.  The  victors — 
some,  probably  from  nide  awe,  and  others  from  artful  policy  ^ — 
fell  at  the  captives  feet;  they  wept,  they  cast  dust  on  their 

actual  possession  of  Benevento,  on  tho  "  Guil.  Appul.  ii.  95-108. 

<leath  of  tho  last  Lombard  princo.    lb.  *  lb.  137,  seqq. 

211.  "  Tho  accounts  of  this  vary  in  somo 

™  Luden,  viii.  277.    °  Hofler.  ii.  156.  respects.    Sec  Ilcnn.  Coiitr.  a.d.  1053 ; 

"  Hcrm.  Coutr.  a.o.  1053;  Gibbon,  Malaterra,  i.  14,  ap.  Muratori,  v. ;  Chro- 

V.  333.                 ^  Wibert,  i.  7,  p.  56.  nique  de  Rob.  Vissciirt,  i.  11  (published 

1  E.  g.  Cone.  Rem.  a.d.  1049,  c.  6.  with  Amatus  by  ChampoUion-FiKcac)  ; 

»  Ep.  iv.  9  (Patrol,  cxliv.  310).    Ba-  Gibbon,  v.  333;  Sismondi.  Rep.  Jtal.  . 

ronius  (1053.  13)  tries  to  refute  him  ;  179 ;  Hofler,  ii.  175 ;  Jaffe,  377.  Benno 

others,  to  explain  the  words  away.  See  says  that  Hildebrand,  in  league  with 

Schrockh,  xxi.  530.    Bruno  of  St  gni,  Benedict   IX.,   betrayed  Leo  to  tho 

in  hia  Life  of  Leo,  also  disapproves  of  enemy  (ap.  GoUlast.  14). 

luB  going  to  war.  Patrol,  clxv.  1116.  »  Milinan,  ii.  401. 
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heads,  they  poured  forth  ezpreflBums  of  pemtence^  with  entntiei 
for  his  forgiveneBB  and  blesabg/  An  aocommodBtiaa  was  cod- 
dudedy  hj  which  Leo  granted  them  the  oonqnests  which  thsy 
had  abready  made,  with  all  that  they  could  acquire  in  CSaUbria 
and  Sicily,  to  be  held  under  the  holy  see.  Thus  the  Nofinau^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  h<»de  of  freebooten^ 
obtained  the  appearance  of  a  legal,  and  eyen  a  sanctified,  titb 
to  their  possessions ;  while  the  pope,  in  bestowing  on  them  to^ 
ritories  to  which  the  Boman  see  had  nerer  had  any  right  (ezoept 
such  as  might  be  deriyed  from  Gonstantine's  fitbulous  dona- 
tion*), led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  an  alliance  which  was 
of  vast  importance  to  his  successors,  and  of  a  daim  to  sngenjnty 
over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  lasted  down  to  oar  own 
times.* 

Leo  was  carried  to  Benevento^  where  he  was  detained  m  a 

Jane,  sort  of  honouraUe  captivity.  His  hours  were  spent  m 
Hu^T2  ii^oumful  thoughts  of  the  past  and  of  the  futora.  He 

1054.  engaged  in  the  strictest  practices  of  ascetiGism  and 
devotion ;  he  performed  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  the  sdldiea 
who  had  fallen  on  his  side,  and  at  length  was  comforted  by  a 
568  vision  which  assured  him  that,  as  having  been  slain  for  theLoid, 
they  were  partakers  in  the  glory  of  martyrs.*  At  {he  end  of 
nine  months,  feeling  himself  seriously  ill,  he  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  Rome.  He  caused  his  couch  to  be  spread  in  St  Peter's, 
and  his  tomb  to  be  placed  near  it.  To  the  clergy,  who  were 
assembled  around  him,  he  addressed  earnest  exhortations  to  be 
watchful  in  their  duty,  and  to  exert  themselves  against  simony; 
he  commended  his  flock  to  Christ,  and  prayed  that,  if  he  had 
been  too  severe  in  deeding  the  censures  of  the  church  on 
any,  the  Saviour  would  of  His  mercy  absolve  them.  Then, 
looking  at  his  tomb,  he  said  with  tears,  "Behold,  brethren, 
how  worthless  and  fleeting  is  human  glory.  .  I  have  seen 
the  cell  in  which  I  dwelt  as  a  monk  changed  into  spacious 
l)alaccs ;  now  I  must  again  return  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  this 
April  19,  tomb."    Next  morning  he  died  before  the  altar  of  St. 

U)o4.  Peter.°  Talcs  of  visions  and  miracles  were  circu- 
lated in  attestation  of  his  sanctity,  and  tlie  doubts  wliieh 
some  expressed  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken 

y  niiil.  Appul.  ii.  261 ;  Annal.  Eom.       ^  Wibert,  ii.  11-12 ;  Annal.  Rom-ap. 


*  GiaimoDc,  ii.  203-0;  Sitsmondi,  R.  I.        «  Lilmin.  de  Obitu  S.  T-eonis,  Mabill. 


np.  Pt  rtz,  V.  470. 

«  Munit.  Ann.  VI.  i.  215. 


Portz,  V.  470;  Anon.  Hasert'DSLs,  ib.  viL 


i.  17y. 


Acta  SiS.  Bon.  ix.  78-80. 
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In  war  were  overpowered  by  the  general  veneration  for  his 
memory.* 

During  the  last  days  of  Leo  IX.,  important  communications 
were  in  progress  between  the  churches  of  Eome  and  Con- 
stantinople. From  the  time  of  Photius  these  churches  had  re- 
garded each  other  with  coolness,  and  their  intercourse  had  been 
scanty.  But  the  eastern  emperors  were  induced  by  political 
interest  to  conciliate  the  pope,  whose  hostility  might  have 
endangered  the  remains  of  their  Italian  dominion ;  and  about 
the  year  1024  a  proposal  was  made  to  John  XVIII.,  on  the  part 
of  Basil  II.  and  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  that  the  title  of 
Universal  should  be  allowed  alike  to  the  patriarch  and  to  the 
bishop  of  Home.®  The  gifts  with  which  the  bearers  of  this  pro- 
posal were  charged  made  an  impression  on  the  notorious  cupidity 
of  the  Eomans,  and  the  pope  was  on  the  point  of  yielding.'  But  569 
the  rumour  of  the  affair  produced  a  great  excitement  in  Italy 
and  France.  William,  abbot  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon,  an  in- 
fluential ecclesiastic  of  Italian  birth,^  addressed  a  very  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  pope.  Although,  he  said,  the  ancient  tem- 
poral monarchy  of  Eome  is  now  broken  up  into  many  govern- 
ments, the  spiritual  privilege  conferred  on  St.  Peter  is  inalienable ; 
and,  after  some  severe  language,  he  ends  by  exhorting  John  to 
be  more  careful  of  his  own  duties  in  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  The  pope  yielded  to  the  general  feeling, 
and  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.^ 

In  1053,  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
Leo,  archbishop  of  Achrida  and  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria — 
alarmed  perhaps  at  the  progress  of  the  Norman  arms,  which 
seemed  likely  to  transfer  southern  Italy  from  the  Greek  to  the 
Latin  church* — addressed  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Trani  in 

*  lb. ;  Victor.  III.  Dial.  iii.  (Bibl.  of  Chaloedon  (Anna  Comnena,  i.  13 ; 
Patr.  xviii.  854);  Bonizo,  ap.  Oefel.  Nilos  Doxopatrios,  ap.  Le  Moyne, 
804.  Varia  Sacra,  i.  243).    I  have,  therefore, 

•  According  to  Radulf  the  Bald,  the  preferred  the  representation  given  by 
proposal  was  that  the  patriarch  should  Hugh  of  Flavigny,  ut  sua  eoclesia, 
be  btyled  Universal  within  his  own  sicut  et  Romana,  universalis  diceretur." 
sphere,  and  the  pope  throughout  the  Pertz,  viii.  392. 

whole  church  (iv.  1).    But  this  writer's  '  Baronius  remarks  that,  as  he  had 

language  appears  to  bo  tinged  by  his  bought  the  pontificate,  so  he  was  ready 

prejudices  as  a  Latin;  and  such  a  to  sell  himself^  1024.  4. 

proposal  would  have  been  inconsistent  «  See  Badulph.  Glab.  iii.  5 ;  a  Life 

with  the  pretensions  of  the  Greeks  of  of  William  by  him  in  Mabillon,  Acta 

tliat  age,  who  had  come  to  tliink  tliut  8S.  Ben.  viii. ;  and  Hist.  Litt.  vii.  318, 

the  primacy  of  the  cliurch  was  trans-  392. 

ferrod  to  Constantinople,  together  with  ^  Bad.  Glab.  iv.  1 ;  Hugo  Flavin,  ap. 

the  seat  of  empire,  and  that  this  ar-  Pertz,  viii.  392. 

zangement  was  confirmed  by  the  council  ^  Gibbon,  vi.  5, 
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Apulia^  warning  him  against  the  enon  of  the  LatiiUL^  Uie 
point  of  difference  on  which  they  most  insiated  waa  the  natan 
of  the  eucharistio  bread*  It  would  appear  that  although  onr 
Lord,  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament^  used  nnleayened  bretd, 
as  being  the  only  kind  which  the  Mosaic  law  allowed  at  the 
paschal  season,  the  apostles  and  the  early  church  made  .use  of 
common  bread.  Such  had  continued  to  be  the  custom  at  Hm 
Greek  church,  nor  had  any  difference  in  this  reflpect  been  men- 
tioned among  the  mutual  accusations  of  Photius  and  his  western 
opponents.  But)  whether  before  or  after  the  days  of  Hiotiii% 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  had  become  established  in  tlie 
west,*^  and  Michael  inveighed  against  it^  as  figurative  of  Jndain 
and  unfit  to  represent  the  Saviour's  death.  The  Greek  word  hf 
*  which  bread  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  (iprosi)  signifies,  he  atU, 
something  raised;  it  ought  to  have  salt,  for  it  is  written,  **Y9 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;"  it  ought  to  have  leaven,  for  the  king-  | 
dom  of  heaven  is  in  the  parable  likened  to  leaven,  which  a  womai  < 
— the  church — hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  a  symbol  of  tlie 
Divine  Trinity!  The  other  charges  advanced  against  Ae 
western  church  were  the  practice  of  fasting  on  the  Saturday 
670  of  Lent,  the  eating  of  things  strangled  and  of  Uood,  and  the 
singing  of  the  great  Hallelujah  at  Easter  only.  The  patariardi 
and  his  associate  concluded  by  requesting  that  the  bishop  of 
Trani  would  circulate  the  letter  among  the  western  bishops  and 
clergy. 

Humbert,  cardinal-bishop  of  Sylva  Candida,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  among  the  Roman  clergy,  who  happened  to  be  at  Trani 
when  this  letter  arrived,  translated  it,  and  communicated  it  to 
Leo;'^  who  was  also  soon  after  informed  that  Cerularius  had 
closed  the  Latin  churches  and  had  seized  on  the  Latin  monas- 
teries at  Constantinople.  On  this  the  pope  addressed  from  Bene- 
vento  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  patriarch.®  He  enlaigei 
on  the  prerogatives  conveyed  by  St  Peter  to  the  Roman  see;' 
ho  cites  the  donation  of  Constantine,  almost  in  its  entire  length.' 
St.  Paul,  he  says,  had  cast  no  imputiition  on  the  faith  of  the 
Romans,  whereas  in  his  epistles  to  Greeks  he  had  blamed  them 
for  errors  in  faith  as  well  as  in  practice.  It  wtis  from  the  Greeks 
that  heresies  had  arisen;  some  of  the  patriarch's  own  prede- 
cessors had  been  not  only  patrons  of  heresy  but  heresiarchs ;  but 

*  It  exists  oiilv  in  the  Latin  transla-  in  Pntrol.  cxliii. ;  PoLruckli.  xxiv.  231; 

tion.    Bnrou.  1053.  23-31;  or  Patrol.  Gicsd.  II.  i.  381.  "  Wibert,ii.9. 

cxliii.  7i»3.  o  Ep.     |jard,  vi.  927-1)48. 

"  See  ih  227 ;  IMabillon  dc  Azymo,  &c.,       p  C.  4.  Cc.  IS,  li 
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by  virtue  of  the  Saviour's  own  promise  the  faith  of  St  Peter 
cannot  faiL'^  He  blames  Michael  for  having  shut  up  the  Latin 
churches  of  his  city,  whereas  at  Rome  the  Greeks  were  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  national  rites.* 

After  some  further  communications,  Leo  in  January  1054 
despatched  three  legates  to  Constantinople — Humbert,  Frederick 
of  Lorraine,  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  and  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Amalfi,  with  a  letter  entreating  the  emperor  Constan- 
tino Monomachus  to  join  in  an  alliance  against  the  Normans,* 
and  one  to  Cerularius,  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  the  patriarch  ' 
had  addressed  to  Leo.  The  tone  of  this  answer  is  moderate,  but 
the  pope  defends  the  Latin  usages  which  had  been  attacked ;  he 
adverts  to  a  report  that  the  patriarch  had  been  irregularly 
raised  to  his  dignity ;  he  censures  him  for  attempting  to  subju- 
gate the  ancient  thrones  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch ;  and  ho 
expresses  disapprobation  of  the  title  Universal.  It  had,  he 
said,  been  decreed  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon ;  but  as  St.  Peter  did  not  bearJt,  so  his  successors,  to 
whom,  if  to  any  man,  it  would  have  been  suitable,  had  never 
assumed  it." 

On  arriving  at  Constantinople,  the  legates  were  received  with 
honour  by  the  emperor,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  pope's  571 
interest,  and  had  been  annoyed  at  the  indiscretion  of  his  patri- 
arch. Humbert  put  forth  a  dialogue  between  a  champion  of  the 
Byzantine  and  one  of  the  Roman  church,  in  which  the  Greek 
retails  the  topics  of  the  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Trani,  while  the 
Latin  refutes  him  point  by  pointy  and  retorts  by  some  charges 
against  the  Greeks.*  To  this  a  Studite  monk,  Nicetas  Pec- 
toratus,  replied  by  a  temperately  written  tract,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  points  already  raised,  discussed  the  enforced  celibacy  of 
the  western  clergy.y  Humbert  rejoined  in  a  style  of  violent  and 
insolent  abuse,"  and  ended  by  anathematising  Nicetas  with  all 
his  partisans.  But  he  did  not  leave  the  victory  to  be  decided  by 
the  pen ;  the  emperor,  in  company  with  him  and  the  other 
envoys,  went  to  the  monastery  of  Studium,  where  Nicetas  was 
compelled  to  anathematise  his  own  book,  together  with  all  who 
should  deny  the  prerogatives  or  impugn  the  faith  of  Rome.  At 
the  request  of  the  legates,  Constantino  ordered  the  book  to  be 
burnt ;  and  next  day  the  unfortunate  author,  of  his  own  accord 

'  Cc.  8-10,  21,  31-32.  Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  391. 

•  C.  29.  y  'Bo  Azymo,   de  Sabbato,  et  de 

«  Ep.  vii.                     ■  Ep.  vi.  Nuptiifl  Saoerdotum,*   lb.  405-9. 

»  ^AdyeiBiis  GraBCorum  Calunuiiaa.*  ■  lb.  409-415, 
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(as  we  are  asked  to  belieye),  waited  on  the  legates^  letnoled  Ui 
errors,  and  repeated  his  anathema  against  all  that  had  beeawi, 
done,  or  attempted  against  the  Boman  chnioh.  Hnmbafa 
answers  to  the  patriaieh  and  to  Nioetas  were  translated  into 
Greek  by  the  emperor^s  order/ 

Michael,  however,  continued  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
envoys,  declaring  that  he  could  not  setUe  saoh  questions  wiflunt 
Jul  16  patriarchs.   The  legates^  at  length,  flndiii| 

^   *  that  they  could  make  no  inipression  on  him,  entast 
the  church  of  Bt  Sophia,  and  laid  on  the  altar,  which  had  heatj 
prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  encharist^  a  doemnent  ik> 
which,  after  acknowledging  the  orthodoxy  of  the  people  of  dm 
stantinople  in  general,  they  charge  the  patiiaxch  and  his  pai^jf^ 
with  likeness  to  the  most  infiunous  heresiefl^  and  solemnly 
thematise  them  with  all  heretics,  ^  yet»  with  the  dsnl  aai 
angels,  unless  they  repent"^  Hatiag  left  iha  ohindiy 
shook  off  the  dust  from  their  teet,  exclaiming  "Let  God  soesift 
judge;"  and,  after  charging  the  Latins  of  Constantinople  to 
the  communion  of  such  as  should  **  deny  the  Latin 
they  set  out  on  their  return,  with  rich  presents  from  the 
peror.** 

672  A  message  from  Constantinople  recalled  them,  as  Michael  hal 
professed  a  wish  to  confer  with  them.  Bat  it  is  said  that  the 
patriarch  intended  to  excite  the  multitude  against  them,  and 
probably  to  bring  about  some  fatal  result,  by  reading  in  fts 
cathedral  a  falsified  version  of  the  excommunication.*^  Of  thii 
the  legates  were  warned  by  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  allov 
any  conference  except  in  his  own  presence;  and,  as  Midiafll 
would  not  assent^  they  again  departed  homewards.  The  further 
proceedings  between  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  are  varioinly 
related  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Latins.  The  points  of  oofr 
troversy  were  discussed  for  some  time  between  Michael,  Dominie 
patriarch  of  Grado,  on  the  Latin  side,  and  Peter  patriaich 
of  Antiocb,  who  attempted  to  act  as  a  mediator.^   A  l^tioa 

! 

•  *  Commemoratio  Brevis.'   Hard.  vi.  Peter  of  Antioch,  in  Hani,  tu  951  ■ 

9G7-8.  Among  other  things,  Peter  diBcasBCf  ' 

^  lb.  0G9.    See  Ffoulkes*  *  Christen-  the  title  of  patriarch,  which  he  is  \ 

dom's  Division/  ii.  41-2.    It  is  to  be  willing  to  allow,  in  Bome  ecnac,  to  the  ' 

rcmemlxred  that  this  was  two  months  bishop  of  Grado.    But,  he  sajs^astben  \ 

after  Leo's  death.  c  11).  0(58.  are  five  senses,  so  there  ore  properly 

This  is  II  nml>ert'8  statement,  Hard,  but  five  jwitriarchs,  and  among  these 

vi.  OOS.    See  Srhriickh,  xxiv.  225.  the  title  of  patriarch  is  especially  giwn 

These  letters  may  be  found  in  vol.  to  the  bibhop  of  Antioch  alone— those 

of  Cot4.lLriud,  *Monumenta  Eeol.  of  liome  and  Alexandria  being  strloi 


Grajcio,'  i)p.  108,  seq(x.    See  too  Leo  to    po})e;  those  of  Coubtantinople  Mii  Je- 
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ras  also  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Stephen  IX.  (who  had 
yeen  one  of  Leo's  legates) ;  but  it  returned  on  hearing  a.d.  1057- 
rf  his  death,  and  the  breach  between  the  churches 
remained  as  before/  Cerularius  himself  was  deposed  by 
the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  in  1059,  and  ended  his  days 
in  eadle.^ 

On  the  death  of  Leo,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  departure 
af  his  legates  for  the  east,  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  were 
legirous  to  bestow  the  see  on  Hildebrand,  to  whose  care  the 
lying  pope  had  solemnly  committed  his  church.''  But  Hilde- 
brand  was  not  yet  ready  to  undertake  the  administration  in  his 
own  name,  and  was  unwilling  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the 
emperor's  support  He  therefore  persuaded  the  Romans  to 
antrust  him  with  a  mission  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that, 
u  no  one  among  themselves  was  worthy,  Henry  would  appoint 
a  pope  acceptable  to  them ;  and  he  suggested  Gebbard,  bishop 
of  Eichstedt,  the  same  by  whom  the  emperor  had  been 
induced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Leo's  expedition 
against  the  Normans.  The  policy  of  this  choice  would  seem  to 
have  been  profound ;  for,  whereas  Gebhard,  as  an  imperial  coun-  573 
aellor,  was  likely  to  use  his  powerful  influence  against  the  papacy, 
he  could  hardly  fail,  as  pope,  to  be  guided  by  the  interests  of  his 
aee.  Henry,  unwilling  to  lose  him,  suggested  other  names ;  but 
Hildebrand  persisted,  and  the  emperor  felt  himself  unable  to 
oppose  the  choice  of  a  prelate  who  had  long  held  the  highest 
place  in  his  own  esteem.  Gebhard  himself  made  earnest  attempts 
to  escape  the  dignity  which  was  thrust  upon  him,  and  is  said  to 
have  shown  his  resentment  of  Hildebrand  s  share  in  his  promo- 
tion by  a  general  dislike  of  monks  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.*  But  he  justified  the  expectation  that  his  policy  would 
change  with  his  position.  As  a  condition  of  accepting  the  papacy, 
he  required  of  the  emperor  a  promise  to  restore  all  the  rights  of 
Si  Peter;  and  we  are  told  that,  whenever  he  found  himself 
crossed  in  any  of  his  undertakings,  he  regarded  it  as  a  just 
punishment  for  his  undutiful  opposition  to  Leo.*^ 

In  April  105^  the  new  pope  arrived  at  Home,  where  Hilde- 

Hiwlein,  arMUiiop  (pp.  113-6).    In  fios  iv  ffriart  xoipfi^  i}^6fi€ya,  k.  r.  X. 

iefending  the  Latins  against  the  charge  p.  152. 

)C  efttbiff  unclean  things,  the  venerable  '  Schrockh,  xxiv.  231-4. 

Han  gives  an  interesting  hint  as  to  «  Pagi,  xvii.  145.        ^  Bonizo,  804. 

lis  own  tastes—oroy  8i  6\^oy  riBh,  rifitiu'  *  Ghron.  Casin.  ii.  86. 

Zda-roTo,  p^yxos  x^^P*^^^       ^"^^  ^      *  Boiiizo,  804 ;  Anon.  Hasercns, 

rol  tf«pa  voSdF*  H^Xik  kqX  ^xicri  icai  fci^a-  34  (Pertz,  vii.). 
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brand  toolv  ctire  that,  like  his  predecessor,  he  should  be  formally 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  i)eopIe ;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Victor  Il.°*  In  principle  his  papacy  was  a  continuation  of  the 
last.  The  system  of  reforming  synods  was  kept  up,  but,  instead 
of  being  conducted  by  the  pope  in  person,  they  were  left  to  his 
legates.  At  one  of  these  synods,  wliich  was  held  in  Gaul  by 
Hildebrand,  a  remarkable  incident  is  said  to  have  taken  pkce. 
An  archbishop,  who  was  charged  with  simony,  had  bribed  the 
witnesses  to  silence,  and  boldly  demanded  "Where  are  my 
accusers?"  The  legate  asked  him  whether  lie  believed  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father  aod 
the  Son,  and,  on  his  answering  that  he  believed  so,  desired  him 
to  Siiy  the  doxologj'.  On  coming  to  the  name  of  that  Divine 
Tersoii  in  whose  gifts  he  had  trafficked,  the  archbishop  vu 
unable  to  proceed.  After  repeated  attempts,  he  fell  down  before 
Hildebrand,  acknowledging  his  guilt,  and  forthwith  he  recovered 
the  power  of  pronouncing  tlie  whole  form.  Such  a  scene  woaM 
perhaps  be  now  exi)lained  by  the  ascendency  of  a  powerful  will, 
combined  with  the  assumption  of  a  prophetic  manner,  over  h 
weaker  mind  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt  But 
it  was  then  Iield  to  be  a  mimcle,  and  the  terror  of  it  led  many 
other  bishops  and  abbots  to  confess  their  simony  and  to  resign 
their  dignities." 

574  In  1030,  Victor  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  Germany* 
where  he  uas  received  with  groat  honour.  I3ut  soon  after  bis 
arrival,  an  ilhioss  from  which  llenrv  had  been  sufferins  became 
mon^  si-rious  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  tlie  emperor  died  in  his 
fortieth  year,  at  the  hunting-seat  of  Bothfeld  in  the  Harz  p  To 
the  pope,  from  whom  he  received  the  last  consolations  of  religion, 
he  becineuthed  ilnt  care  of  his  only  son,  Henry,  u  child  under  six 
years  of  age ;  *i  and,  although  the  young  prince  had  already  l»een 
erowui'd  as  Iiis  fatln^r's  colleague  and  successor  in  the  German 
kingdom,"*  the  good  ollices  of  N'ietor  were  serviceable  in  procur- 
ing a  peaceful  recognition  of  his  rights  from  the  princes,  prelates 


"»  r>(.iiiz(»,  S'!i. 

"  'Jlnii'  i.-  iiiUcli  vinijitwin  in  tlic  uc- 
coimtrt  :i>  to  llu-  j>1m<'(  ,  tin-  pt  rs-on  d'  ti  t; 
<lt  liiiijiicnt,  and  otln  r  rir(  uni>taiM'( 
Sif  Vi.'t..r  III.  Di.ii.  iii.  (iJil.i.  I'ntr. 
xviii.  ;  P.  I  hiiniani,  ( )].ii.'-r.  xix.  o. 
i;  JJf'nizo,  .^r>«; ;  TjiuI.  J'm  iiir.  A  it.  {in  <^. 
VIJ.  c.  17;  W.  Miiini.-."!..  ii.  141  ;  i  nni. 
Ar!j;.:.»n.  Muinlnii.  iii.  ;;(M)  ;  JIaid. 
^i.  K'K);  Saliii;!.,  i.r.  i;»0. 
"  III  Ihc  AiinaK.'j  111  uiani  (Putz,  v. 


•J7n)  it  i.-<  said  thai  lif- >votit  to  ji.-k  i*' r 
ai«l  ntraiusl  llu'  **  Apin  iics  "  S;ini»x:>- 
or  ju  iliapH  lallu  r  Ni'rinaus,  io  ^Ir:" 
tljat  iianu'  ^^as  >uni»t:iin.s  iii\iiliw:-} 
^'ivin.    S<- i;ri';;«'ruv.  iv.  111). 

»'  Laiiil*.  it.  Auu.  ••riij"'  r 

Ci  rvi  ijioili  III  ccnKdit."  DiKUrhiii. Ai.  . 

ii.j;. 

•I  Mr  jva.s  iKuiiiVIaii  li  11, 10."iO.  Sm- 

z(  1.  i. 

'  Xhnn.  O'litr.  Ann.  10r)3,  p.  133.  j, 
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and  nobles  who  had  been  gathered  around  the  emperor's  death- 
bed/ The  virtual  government  of  the  empire  seemed  to  be  now 
vested  in  the  same  hands  with  the  papacy.  But  the  union  was 
Boon  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Victor,  who,  after  having  returned 
to  Italy  and  presided  over  a  council  at  Florence,  expired  at 
Acerra  on  the  28th  of  July,  1057/ 

The  Romans  had  felt  themselves  delivered  from  restraint  by 
tiie  death  of  Henry,  and  now  proceeded  to  show  their  feeling 
by  not  only  choosing  a  pope  for  themselves,  but  fixing  on  a 
person  who  was  likely  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  German  court — 
Frederick,  the  brother  of  duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine.  Godfrey, 
after  his  submission  to  Henry  lU.,  had  gone  into  Italy,  and 
had  obtained  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  cousin  Beatrice,  widow' 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  mother  of  the  ^^^^^ 
Countess  Matilda,  who,  by  the  death  of  her  young 
brother  soon  after  the  marriage,  became  the  greatest  heiress  of 
the  age.  The  connexion  appeared  so  alarming  to  Henry,  whose 
rights  as  suzerain  were  involved  in  the  disposal  of  Tuscany,  that 
it  led  him  to  cross  the  Alps  in  1055.  Beatrice  waited  on  him  in 
order  to  assure  him  that  her  husband  had  no  other  wish  than 
to  live  peaceably  on  the  territory  which  he  had  acquired  by 
marriage;  but  the  emperor  distrusted  his  old  antagonist,  and 
carried  off  both  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  as  hostages  to 
Germany,  where  they  were  detained  imtil  Godfrey  succeeded  in  675 
appeasing  him  by  waiting  on  him  in  Franconia,  and  solemnly 
promising  fidelity.^ 

While  Godfrey  thus  raised  himself  by  marriage  from  the 
condition  of  a  discredited  adventurer  to  a  position  of  great 
power,  wealth,  and  influence,  his  brother  was  ascending  the 
atepe  of  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Frederick,  a  canon  of  Liege, 
had  accompanied  Leo  IX.  to  Eome,  after  the  reconciliation  of 
Godfrey  with  Henry  in  1049,  and  had  been  appointed  chancellor 
<rf  the  holy  see.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Kormans,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  who  excommunicated 
the  patriarch  of  C!onstantinople.    The  rumour  of  the  wealth 
irhich  he  had  brought  back  from  his  eastern  mission  excited  the 
enspicions  of  Henry ;  and  Frederick,  apprehending  danger  from 

•  Lambert,  Ann.  1056 ;  Schmidt,  ii.  that  Victor's  object  was  to  complain 
264.  against  the  Komuns,  by  whom  he  had 

*  Jaflii.   He  had  retained  the  see  of  been  iU  treated  ,»*pro  cauais  papatus," 
EichEtedt  with  the  papacy.   Acta  S8.  c.  42  (Patrol,  cxlvi.). 

Aug.  2,  pp.  181,  184.   The  biographer      •  Lambert,  Ann.  1053, 1055;  Murat. 
Of  liotbert,  biahop  of  Cambiay,  gays    Ann.  VI.  i.  220-4 ;  Floto.  i.  181. 
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the  emperor,  became  a  mcxnk  at  Monte  OuBiiio.'  About  two 
years  after  Us  admission  into  the  mona8tei7,a  TOcaaey  ooeomd 
in  the  headship ;  when  tiie  monks,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
electing  their  superior,  and  presenting  him  for  the  papal  beoe- 
diction,^  made  choice  of  one  Peter  as  abbot  Pope  Victor,  ho«> 
ever,  was  inclined  to  question  their  priTileges,  axbd  sent  Gaidiiiil 
Humbert  to  inquire  on  the  spot  whether  any  defect  codi 
be  found  in  the  election.  Four  monks,  supposiog  that  tiia, 
cardinal  came  to  depose  tiieir  abbots  raised  the  neig^bboiiriBg 
peasantry  to  arms ;  and  Peter  felt  that  their  unwue  nal  hd 
&tally  injured  his  cause.  He  told  them  that  it  was  th^  liko 
had  deposed  him  firom  a  dignity  of  which  he  coold  not  othenml: 
Aj>  1057  "^^^  deprived;  he  resigned  the  abbacy*  «^  Al 

monksy  under  Humbert^s  presidency,  elected  Frederidc 
in  his  room.'  At  the  council  of  Florenoe,  Frederick 
firmed  in  his  abbacy  by  the  pope,  who  also  created  him 
of  St  Chrysogonus ;  and  he  was  at  Borne,  engaged  in 
possession  of  the  cure  annexed  to  that  title,  when  he  iM 
informed  of  Victor's  death.^  The  Bonian%  dreading  the  into^ 
ference  of  the  neighbouring  nobles,  took  on  themaelTes  At 
choice  of  a  pope,  and,  in  answer  to  their  request  that  he  wooU 
name  some  suitable  candidates,  Frederick  proposed  Humbert  of 
Sylva  Candida,  with  three  other  bishops,  and  the  subdesooa 
Hildebrand;  but  the  Bomans  insisted  that  he  should  himself  be 
pope,  and  on  August  2,  1057,  he  was  hailed  as  Stephen  IX., 
taking  his  name  from  the  saint  to  whom  the  day  was  dedicated, 
Stephen  tlie  antagonist  of  St.  Cyprian.^ 

»  Stephen  was  a  churchman  of  the  stem  and  haughty  monastie 
school.  His  behaviour  at  Constantinople  is  significant  c£  Ik 
character,  and  the  acts  of  his  short  pontificate  were  consistent 
with  it  Synods  were  held  which  passed  fresh  canons  agaimt 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Hildebrand's  influence  continaed 
unabated;  it  was  probably  by  Stephen  that  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Rome.®  And  hf 
Hildebrand's  recommendation*  Peter  Uamiani  was  raised 
to  the  bisliopriek  of  Ostia,  tlie  second  dignity  in  the  Eoman 
church  — his   distasto   for    such    preferment    having  been 

«  Cliron.  Casin.  ii.  8G  ;  Lambert,  Ann.  «  So  Bonizo  says  (804) ;  Paul  of  B»  rn- 

1054.  ricd  referg  the  pri  fernieut  to  Leo  IX. 

f  Sec  Benrd.LX.Ep.  4  (Patrol,  cxli.).  (15):  othora.  to  Nicolas  IL,  as  Wat- 

■  Uliron.  Cusin.  ii.  01-2 ;  Toati,  ii.  201)-  tericli,  who  thinks  that  the  probtiblc 

211.  date  waa  between  Auj^iiijt  and  October, 

•  Chron.  C^sin.  93-4.  1059  (i.  352).    Sec  liowdeu,  1 188. 

^  lb.  04 ;  UuUer.  ii.  270.  •»  P.  Dam.  Ep.  il  8. 
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overpowered  by  a  threat  of  excommunication  in  case  of  his 
refusal.® 

In  addition  to  the  interests  of  his  see,  it  is  supposed  that 
Stephen  was  intent  on  advancing  those  of  his  own  family — that  he 
meditated  the  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  Italy,  and  the 
elevation  of  Godfrey  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He  had  retained 
lihe  abbacy  of  Monte  Cassino,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
aecution  of  his  designs,  he  ordered  that  all  the  treasures  of  the 
monastery  should  be  sent  to  Rome.  But  when  they  were 
displayed  before  him,  and  he  saw  the  grief  of  the  provost  and 
other  monks  who  had  executed  his  order,  a  feeling  of  compunc- 
tion seized  him;  and  the  provost,  observing  his  emotion,  told 
him  that  a  novice,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  intended  transfer, 
had  seen  a  vision  of  St.  Scholastica  weeping  over  the  loss  of  the 
precious  spoil,  while  her  brother  St.  Benedict  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her.  The  pope  burst  into  tears,  and  ordered  that  the 
treasure  should  be  restored.' 

"  Within  a  few  months  after  his  election,  Stephen  felt  that  his 
health  was  failing,  and  resolved  to  provide  for  the  future  dis- 
posal of  his  offices.  At  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  spent  the 
Christmas  season,  he  procured  the  election  of  Desiderius 
as  his  successor  in  the  abbacy ;  ^  and  on  his  return  to  Bome  he 
exacted  an  oath  that  no  pope  should  be  chosen  without  the 
advice  of  Hildebrand,  who  %vas  then  engaged  in  a  mission 
to  Germany,  probably  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  empress- 
mother,  to  whom  Stephen  must  have  felt  that  neither  he  himself 
nor  the  manner  of  his  election  could  be  acceptable.''  From 
Kome  the  pope  proceeded  to  Florence,  the  capital  of  his 
brother  s  dominions ;  and  there  he  died  in  the  arms  of  Gualbert 
of  Vallombrosa,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1058.* 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  Stephen's  death,  the  677 
nobles  of  the  Campagna,  headed  by  Count  Gregory  of    April  5, 
Tusculum,  rushed  into  Bome,  fcized  on  St.  Peter's 
by  night,  plundered  the  church,  and  set  up  as  pope  John, 
cardinal-bishop*  of  Velletri,  a  member  of  the  Crescentian  family, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  X.^  That  John's  part  in  this  affair 
was  forced  on  him,  appears  even  from  a  letter  of  Peter  Damiani, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  so  stupid,  ignorant,  and  slothful,  that  he 

•  Vita  p.  Dam.  14.  mam  (Pertz,  y.  470)  improbably  state 
'  Chron.  Casin.  ii.  97.       »  lb.  94-6.    that  he  went  to  Florence  in  order  to 

*  lb.  98 ;  P.  Dam.  Ep.  iii.  4 ;  Voigt,  complain  to  Godfrey  against  the  Ro- 
59.  mnns,  who  had  seized  his  Byzantine 

»  Hofler,  ii.  285.   The  Annalcs  Ro-    treasures.  *  Chron.  Oaain.  ii.  99. 
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coiddBotbesQppoBedtohsTBplaimBdhiso^Qlenili^  Bat 
his  reluctaDoe  may  be  more  (seditably  ezpIainecL  Hn  flMnl 
character  is  tmanailed;  he  was  one  of  tihe  fiye  eedenitio 
whom  Stephen  IX.,  before  his  own  promotkm,  had  mmel 
to  the  Bomans  as  worthy  of  the  papacy;,*  and  the  dhngsi  of 
ignorance  and  duUness  which  are  brought  against  him  by  lb 
aknost  blind  enmity  of  Damiani  may  be  the  less  legaided,  mam 
the  pope  of  Peter'sown  party  is  desoibed  by  Berengar  of  Ton  ^ 
as  groady  illiterate,  and  in  both  cases  snoh  cfaaiges  seem  tohns ^ 
been  prompted  rather  by  passion  than  by  jnstica^ 

The  chie&  of  the  Boman  clergy  lefosed  tosharein  thaeleolioa 
of  Benedict  Damiani  would  not  perfinm  the  ceremonies  sf 
installation,  which  belonged  to  his  office  as  bishop  of  Qstia;  s«l 
the  pope  was  installed  by  a  priest  of  that  diooeae^  who  w 
compelled  by  force  to  officiate,  and  whom  Peter  deaeribad  as  m 
ignorant  that  he  could  hardly  read.'  The  oaTdinalw  wttUntt 
from  the  city,  thteatening  to  anathematise  the  intradert 
envoys  were  sent  by  a  party  at  Borne  to  the  empress^nflAtr 
Agnes,  with  a  request  that  she  would  nominate  a  pope.^  JSild^ 
brand,  in  returning  fix>m  Germany,  met  these  euToyi^  aid 
suggested  to  them  the  name  of  Gerard,  bishop  of  Fkmaee^ 
a  Burgundian  by  birth,  who  at  their  desire  was  nominated  hj  the 
empress,  while  Hildebrand,  in  order  that  this  nomination  might 
not  interfere  with  the  claims  which  were  now  advanced  in  behilf 
of  the  Eoman  church,  contrived  that  he  should  almost  at  the 
same  time  be  elects  by  the  cardinals  at  Sienna.'  The  pope, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  II.,  advanced  towards  Bome  under 
the  escort  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  whose  interest  had  doubdeoi 
been  consulted  in  choosing  the  bishop  of  his  capital  as  the 
678  successor  of  his  brother  in  the  papacy.  At  Sutri  Nicolas  held  a 
Jan  1059  which  Condemned  and  excommunicated  Bene- 

dict as  an  intruder.  The  antipope  fled  from  Bomo^ 
but,  after  the  arrival  of  Nicolas  in  the  city,  he  returned,  and 
submitted  to  him,  saying  that  he  had  acted  under  compulsion; 
whereupon  he  was  re-adiiiittod  to  commuuion,  although  degraded 
from  the  episcopate  and  the  priesthood,  and  confined  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  within  the  suburban  monastery  of  St.  Agnes.* 

"  Ep.  iii.  4  (wliicli  Cajctan  wrongly  do  S.  Coena,  p.  71,  ed.  Viacher.  See 

rofcrs  to  the  next  anti|K)po,  Cadalous).  below,  p.  GOO.             p  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Comp.  Cliron.  Cassiu.  ii.  yj) ;  Aniial.  i  Lambert,  Ann.  105D. 

liom.  470.           °  Annal.  Rom.  470.  'Paul.  Bcrnried.  Vita  Gregor.  21; 

•»  "Nicholans  illo,  do  cujiw  inerudi-  HoHcr,  i.  202. 

tione  ct  monirn  iniiignitate  facile  iiiilii  •  B<>nizo,  p.  806 ;  Chron.  Osin.  iii. 

CTutnoniiibUiUuieiitertfcribire."  iicreiii^.  12;  Voigt,  42;  Grcgorov.  iv.  119.  In 
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Immediately  on  gaining  possession  of  the  papacy,  Nicolas 
found  his  attention  drawn  to  the  affairs  of  Milan.  The  Milanese 
church  had  long  held  a  very  lofty  position,  and  it  had  gained  in 
reputation  by  the  contrast  which  it  presented  to  the  degraded 
state  of  the  papacy.  The  archbishop  was  a  great  secular  prince, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  was  the  most  important 
person  in  northern  Italy.  Heribert  had  long  ruled  the  church 
with  great  vigour;  he  had  maintained  his  title  to  the  arch- 
bishoprick  in  defiance  of  Conrad  IL  and  Benedict  IX.,  and  had 
held  it  in  peace  after  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  until  1045, 
when  he  died,  leaving  among  his  flock  the  reputation  of  a  saint.^ 
The  clergy  of  Milan  bore  a  high  character  in  all  that  related  to 
the  administration  of  their  office ;  there  was  a  proverb — Milan 
for  clerks,  Pavia  for  pleasures,  Eome  for  buildings,  Eavenna  for 
churches."  °  Their  learning  was  beyond  the  average  of  the  time ; 
their  discipline  was  strict,  their  demeanour  regular,  their  services 
were  performed  with  exemplary  decency ;  they  were  sedulous  in 
their  labours  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  in  the  general 
discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties.'  The  Milanese  church 
differed  from  the  Roman  in  allowing  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
imder  certain  conditions.  St.  Ambrose,  the  great  glory  of  Milan, 
and  the  author  of  its  peculiar  liturgy,  was  believed  to  have 
sanctioned  the  single  marriage  of  a  priest  with  a  virgin  bride ;  ^ 
and  this  had  become  so  much  the  rule  that  an  unmarried  clergy- 
man was  even  regarded  with  suspicion.*  The  same  practice  was 
generally  observed  throughout  Lombardy,  and  the  effect  of  the 
liberty  thus  allowed  was  seen  in  the  superior  character  of67Q 
the  clergy,  which  struck  even  those  witnesses  who  were  least  able 
or  least  willing  to  connect  the  effect  with  its  cause.*  Thus  Peter 
Damiani  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  seen  a  body  of  clergy 
equal  to  the  Milanese,**  and  he  also  bestows  a  very  high  com- 
mendation on  those  of  Turin,  whose  marriage  was  sanctioned  by 
the  bishop,  Cunibert.® 

some  respects,  Benedict  has  been  is  now  different  (e.  g,  *  De  OfBciis  Mini- 
admowledgcd  as  a  pope  by  the  later  strorum,'  i.  247).  Pui-icelli,  in  a  dis- 
Boman  church.    See  Gregorov.  iv.  109.    sertation  on  the  subject  (ap.  Muratori, 

*  Landulf.  senior,  Hist.  Mediol.  ii.  iv.  121,  seqq.),  defends  the  present 
32-3  (Pertz,  viii.) ;  Milman,  ii.  480-6 ;  reading ;  D^n  Milman  prefers  the 
Ludon,  viii.  330.  »  Landulf,  iii.  1.  older  (ii.  486).  Thuiuor  (i.  145;  ii. 
:  *  Landulf,  ii.  35-6.  120)  is  against  the  idea  of  St.  Ambrose's 

r  See  the  speech  of  a  deacon  Ambrose    having  sanctioned  marriage, 
(styled  BilTus  or  Biffarius,  because  he       »  Land.  ii.  35.      •  Giesel.  IL  i.  323-4. 
was  master  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin).       \  Arnulf.  Hist.  Mediol.  iii  14  (Pertz, 
in  Landulf,  iii.  24.    The  passages  cited  viii.). 

from  St.  Ambrose  in  proof  of  this  wore       «  Opusc.  xviii.    *  Contra  Clericos  in- 
unquestioned  ut  the  time ;  but  the  text  tcmperautes.' 
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On  the  death  of  Heribert,  nho  had  himself  been  mannd,  <l»t  j 
see  of  Milan  was  bestowed  by  Henij  IH  on  6117  of  Yekte^  a 
dark  of  humble  birth,  to  the  6xcln8i0n  of  torn  eminent  eedeit 
astics  whom  the  Milanese  had  sent  to  him  for  his  choioa*  ISis 
new  archbishop  appears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  mean  and  Mb 
character ;  he  is  described  as  deficient  in  leaming  *  and  be  ^ 
charged  with  the  practice  of  habitual  simony— «  diaige  wl 
probably  meant  nothing  worse  than  the  exaction  of  fees  fiom^ 
the  dergy/ 

The  first  movement  against  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  was  made  by  Anselm  ofBaggio^ainiestwhohadbeenpnh^ 
posedassQccessortoHeribertinthean^bishoprick.'  OaOiq'ii 
application  to  Henry  IIL,  Anselm  was  removed  from  the  1 
by  promotion  to  the  see  of  Lnoca;  bat  the  work  which  he  hei^j 
b^on  was  soon  taken  np  by  others.  One  of  theae^  AriaU, 
a  deacon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  convicted  of  some  \ 
offence  before  the  archbishop.^  He  held  a  core  in  his : 
village,  near  Como,  where  he  began  to  denounce  the  : 
of  derical  marriage,  but  met  with  little  eneooiagement  fromlm  • 
parishioners,  who  told  him  that  it  was  not  for  ignorant  peopb ' 
like  themselves  to  refute  him ;  that  he  would  do  better  to  tmifcr 
his  preaching  to  Milan,  where  he  might  meet  with  pemns 
capable  of  arguing  \iith  him.'  Ariald  went  accordingly  to  the 
city,  where  his  admonitions  were  unheeded  by  the  dergy,  to 
A  D  1056  ^^^^  ^®        addressed  himself,  but  he  gained  an  im- 
'  portant  ally  in  Landulf,  a  man  of  noble  family,  and  with 
a  great  talent  for  popular  oratory,*  who  appears  to  have  been  in 
580  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  is  said  to  lis?e 
aspired  to  the  archbishoprick.'^  Anselm,  on  revisiting  Milan,  wis 
.provoked  by  the  admiration  which  the  dergy  of  his  tnis 
expressed  for  the  eloquence  of  the  Milanese  ;^  he  saw  in  Arisld 


*  Murat.  Ann.  VI.  i.  179. 

•  I^ndulf.  iii.  2  ;  Arnulf,  iii.  3. 

'  TheincT,  ii.  55.  Bonizo  snys  that 
Cuy  was  '*  illiteratus  et  cuucnbiimtiis  et 
i»l>.sqiie  iillft  verecuiulia  simoiiiacus " 
(S05).  Peter  Damiani,  in  tlio  account 
of  his  lepition  to  Milan,  speaks  of  it  us 
a  Bcttlc'd  custom  of  the  church  there, 
that  every  person  ordained  to  any  minis- 
trj%  from  the  archl.>i.shop  downwanls, 
••l>raitixjim  prius  abs-queuUacontroversia 
Ciiuoiiem  daret."    C.  33. 

»  ILWler,  ii.  277. 
*' J)o  qiuxlamscclerc  nefandissimo." 
Landulf,  iii.  5, 


>  Synis,  ap.  Perti,  viii  78. 
k  liandull,  iii.  10. 

"  lb.  5.  Bonizo  (805)  styles  himi 
deacon ;  otliers  supixtbC  him  a  laymin. 
Beo  Tertz.  viii.  19;  HoHer,  ii.  276; 
(Patrol,  cxliii.  1443).  Landulf  and  bis 
brothers  are  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  an  unlawful  marriage.  L*nd. 
iii.  14. 

■  "Certe,"  ho  answered,  **nisi  fo&- 
minas  ha1)erent  omnes  hujus  urbis  n- 
cer<  lottos  et  levitn),  in  praklicatione  et  in 
aliis  bonis  operibus  satis  congnie  T«l(> 
rcul." 
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and  Landalf  fit  instrnments  for  carrying  on  the  movement 
^hich  he  could  himself  no  longer  direct;  and  he  bound  them  by 
oath  to  wage  an  implacable  warfare  against  the  marriage  of  the 
«Iergy.*» 

The  two  began  publicly  to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness 
against  the  clergy,  and  their  exaggerated  representations  were 
leceived  with  the  greedy  credulity  which  usually  waits  on  all 
denunciation  of  abuses.  The  populace,  invited  by  means  of 
tickets  or  handbills  which  were  distributed,  of  little  bells  which 
were  rung  about  the  streets,  and  of  active  female  tongues, 
flocked  to  the  places  where  the  oratory  of  Landulf  and  his  com- 
panion was  to  be  heard  ;p  and  the  reformers  continually  grew 
bolder  and  more  unmetisured  in  their  language.  They  told  the 
people  that  their  pastors  were  Simoniacs  and  Nicolaitans,^  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind;  their  sacrifices  were  dog's  dung;  their 
chnrches,  stalls  for  cattle ;  their  ministry  ought  to  be  rejected, 
their  property  might  be  seized  and  plundered.'  Such  teaching 
was  not  without  its  efiect ;  the  mob  attacked  the  clergy  in  the 
streets,  loaded  them  with  abuse,  beat  them,  drove  them  from 
their  altars,  exacted  from  them  a  written  promise  to  forsake 
their  wives,  and  pillaged  their  houses.  The  clergy  were  sup- 
ported by  the  nobles,  and  Milan  was  held  in  constant  disquiet  by 
its  hostile  fisictions,  while  the  emissaries  of  Ariald  communicated 
the  excitement  to  the  surrounding  country."  The  followers  of 
Aiiald  and  Landulf  were  known  by  the  name  of  Patarines — 
a  word  of  disputed  etymology  and  meaning,*  which  became 

•  lAnd.  iii.  5.  p  lb.  9.       volverem,  ita  scriptiim  reperio — *  Pathos 

%  Humbert  is  the  first  who  uses  this    Grsece,  Latine  dicitui  perturbcUio.'  Unde 


 for  the  married  clerj^   (Cent,  juxta  me®  parvitatis  ingcniolum  statim 

Kioetam,  c.  25;    Gicscl.  II.  i.  328).  conjicio  quod  Patarini  poasunt  pertur- 

X*he  •*Nioolaitan  heresy"  Wais  held  to  hatores  rite  nuncupari;    quod  plane 

aoosist  in  justifying  clerical  marriage,  rerum  probat  effectus.  Veruntamen  si 

Vitium  quippe  in  hatresin  vertitur,"  quando  quis  probatiori  fuerit  interpre- 

l^ys  P.  Damiani,  "  cum  perversi  dogma-  tatus  sententia,  concede  equidem  tota 

tis  aaaertione  firmatur    (iii.  32).    Sis-  mentis  tranquillaa  oouvenientia,  dum- 

Ckioadi,  overlooking  the  scriptural  aUu-  modo  nomen  conoordet  operi,  opus  yero 

^on  (Eeyel.  ii.  15),  supposes  tlie  term  responilout  nomini."   By  many  writers 

k>  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  tliis  has  been  represented  as  a  deriva- 

Kioola8lL,"pout-etre  parantiphrase  I"  tion  wliioh  Amulf  not  only  seriously 

Lv.  307.                 '  Amulf,  iii.  11.  adopted,  'but  had  found  annexed  to 

•  Amidf,  iii.  12 ;  Andreas,  Vita  S.  Pai<irini  in  the  dictionary  which  he  con- 

Aiialdi«  28  (Patrol,  czliii.) ;  Land.  iii.  suited.   It  is,  however,  clear  that  tlio 

1.0-11  ;  Voigt,  51-2.  dictionary  said  nothing  about  Patarini. 

t  The  disputes  appear  to  have  arisen  Bonizo  says,  without  hesitation,  **  Par 

fjom  a  passage  of  Amulf  (iv.  11) —  ter/no«,  i.  e.  ^ntwwoa,  vocabant  "(p.  805) ; 

•*  Unde  Patarinum  processit  primo  vo-  and  Giulini  (quoted  by  Pertz,  viiL  20) 

^bnlum,  non  quidem  industria  sod  casu  nays  that  they  were  so  called  from  the 

r latum.    Cujus  idioma  nominis,  dum  Rag-fair  of  Milan — "  la  contrada  de' 

quodam  etymologio  nuper  plura  re-  rivcnduglioli  di  panni  veochi,  detti  da 
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581  significant  of  parties  opposed  to  the  deigj«  whsflier 
gition  were  in  the  interest  of  the  papacy*  or  of 

Archbishop  Gny,  by  the  adyice  of  Stephen  IX^  oited  Anld 
and  Landnlf  before  a  synod,  and,  cm  thdr  soomftilly  zefamg  Is 
appear,  excommnnicated  tiiem;  bat  the  pope  xeleased  tluM 
from  the  sentence.  Stephen  then  sammoned  them  to  a  synod  A 
Borne,  where  they  asserted  their  oaose,  bat  were  opposed 
cardinal  named  Dionysins,  who,  having  been  tiaLud  in 
church  of  Milan,  nnderstood  the  oircomstanoes  of  that 
and  strongly  denoonoed  the  violenoe  with  which  tbey  had 
ceeded  in  their  attempts  at  reform.  Stephen,  although  his 
ing  was  on  the  side  of  Ariald,  aflTeoted  neatrality  between 
parties ;  he  sent  a  commission  to  Milan,  bat  his  short 
ended  before  any  result  appeared.* 

The  intervention  of  Nio^as  IL  was  now  teqoeeted  by 
and  Peter  Damiani  was  sent  to  Milan  as  I^te^  with 
the  original  author  of  the  troubles,  as  his  ooUeagoa.' 
found  the  city  in  violent  agitation.  The  Milanese, 
the  alarm  that  their  ecclesiastical  independence  was  in  daagK 
were  now  as  zealous  on  the  side  of  the  clergy  as  they  had  lidil^ 

582  been  against  them.  Loud  cries  were  nttoied  against  all  i^spii* 
sion ;  the  Soman  pontiff,  it  was  said,  had  no  right  to  force  Ui 
laws  or  his  jurisdiction  on  the  church  of  St  Ambrosa  fielb 
pealed  from  every  tower,  handbeUs  were  rung  about  the  street^ 
and  the  clangour  of  a  huge  brazen  trumpet  summoned  the  peopb 
to  stand  up  for  their  threatened  privileges.  The  legates  fomd 
themselves  besieged  in  the  archbishop's  palace  by  angiy 


noi  Tatariy  Was  Anrnlf  reaUj  in 
doubt,  or  did  he  mean  anything  more 
than  to  amnso  himself  with  the  hkencss 
of  sound  between  Paiarini  and  the 
Greek  word  which  he  had  lighted  on  ? 
Prof.  Floto  supposes  that,  as  a  man  of 
rank,  ho  was  aboye  knowing  the  real 
derivation  (i.  237).  Bonizo  goes  on — 
"Et  illi  quidem  dicentes  fratri  Racha 
TC'i  eraiit  judieio;  rarhos  enim  (trfloce, 
Ijatine  jxtiinm  (licitur.'*(')  St.*<^  Durange, 
8.  V.  Pater i II i ;  Fagi,  xvii.  141;  Murat. 
Aiitiq.  V.  81;  Thciner,  ii.  59;  NeaTul. 
vi.  1)7;  C.  Schmidt,  in  Uerzog,  art. 
Patanmer.  The  name,  like  that  of  tiie 
Gueux  or  Biij^gars  in  tlie  Low  Countrioa, 
wt'cms  to  have  been  at  first  jjiven  in 
<kTi8ion,  and  then  ansuuKHl  by  tlio  party. 
At*  UHod  to  desijrnatc  the  sectaries  of  tlio 
niiddlo  agrs,  it  has  Ix-cn  straii;:oly  in- 
tcTiin  tcd  by  etyiuoh^gists  who  c<juliiio 


iheir  view  to  that  later 


British  Magazine,  xtl  601,  aeqq. 
*  Hugh  of  Flarigny  saja  uat 


8m  (li 


adherents  of  Gregozy  viL  «»• 
called  bj  way  of  reproaeh  ^erti; 
462).  Gieseler  thinks  that,  fiomhavte 
been  used  to  designate  the  cfppouBBiBm 
clerical  marriage,  the  term  waaexteoM 
to  signify  thoso  who  opposed  marriage  iB 
general,  as  was  usually  the  case  with 
the  sectaries  in  question.    II.  ii.  54»). 

»  Aniulf,  iii  13;  Laudulf,  iii.  11-13; 
Voi-t,  52. 

y  Hildcbnmd  is  said  by  Amulf  (iii. 
14)  to  have  l)een  with  them,  whidi  i> 
certainly  a  mistake,  as  Damiani's  tv\^^ 
of  tho  proctx  JingH  at  Milan  is  addrtssM 
to  him.  Landulf  (iiL  13)  and  Boni© 
(805)  say  that  Ilildcbmnil  was  in  the 
cDMunission  sent  by  SU'^ht  n :  but  Uii* 
too  appears  not  free  trom  dilhculty. 
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crowds ;  they  were  told  that  their  lives  were  in  jeopardy ;  and 
the  popular  feeling  was  excited  to  frenzy  when,  on  the  opening 
of  the  synod,  Peter  Damiani  was  seen  to  be  seated  as  president 
with  his  brotlier  legate  on  his  right  hand,  while  the  successor  of 
BL  Ambrose  was  on  the  left.*  Guy — whether  out  of  real  humility, 
or  with  the  design  of  inflaming  yet  further  the  indignation  of 
luB  flock* — professed  himself  willing  to  sit  on  a  stool  at  the  feet 
oC  the  legates,  if  required.  A  terrible  uproar  ensued,  but  Peter's 
eonrage  and  eloquence  turned  the  day.  Rushing  into  the  pul- 
pit»  he  addressed  the  raging  multitude,  and  was  able  to  obtain  a 
bearing.  It  was  not,  he  said,  for  the  honour  of  Bome,  but  for 
their  own  good,  that  he  had  come  among  them.  He  dwelt  on 
the  superiority  of  the  Boman  church.  It  was  founded  by  Grod, 
whereas  all  other  churches  were  of  human  foundation;  the 
diorch  of  Milan  was  a  daughter  of  the  Boman,  founded  by  dis- 
dples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  St.  Ambrose  himself  had 
acknowledged  the  church  of  Bome  as  his  mother,  had  professed 
to  follow  it  in  all  things,  and  had  called  in  pope  Siricius  to  aid 
liim  in  ejecting  that  very  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans  which  was 
now  again  rampant.  "Search  your  writings,"  exclaimed  the 
sardinal,  **  and,  if  you  cannot  there  find  what  we  say,  tax  us 
irith  falsehood."^  Since  Damiani  himself  reports  his  speech,  it 
B  to  be  supposed  that  he  believed  these  bold  assertions ;  at  all 
events,  the  confidence  and  the  fluency  with  which  he  uttered 
Aiem,  the  authority  of  his  position,  and  his  high  personal  reputa- 
aon,  prevailed  with  the  Milanese.  The  archbishop  and  a  great 
txxly  of  the  clergy  forswore  simony,  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  labour  for  the  extirpation  of  it,  and  on  their  knees  received 
tho  sentence  of  penance  for  their  past  ofiences.®  The  result  of 
the  legation  was  not  only  the  condemnation  of  the  practices 
nrhich  had  been  complained  of,  but  the  subjection  of  the  Milanese 
church  to  that  of  Bome.^ 

In  April  1059  Nicolas  held  a  council  at  Bome,  which  was  583 
attended  by  a  hundred  and  thirteen  prelates,*  among  whom  was 
Guy  of  Milan.  The  archbishop  was  treated  with  studious 
respect;  he  was  seated  at  the  pope's  right  hand,  and,  on  his 
promising  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see,  Nicolas  bestowed  on 
him  the  ring,  which  the  archbishops  of  Milan  had  usually 

■  P.  Dam.  Actus  Mediolanenscs,  cc.  the  archbishop. 

81-2  (t.  iii.) ;  Vita,  16.  »>  lb.  32.               •  lb.  33-5. 

•  •*  Dicant  id  Don  simplici  factum  Arnulf  hereupon  breaks  out^**  O 

intentione  qui  volunt,"  &c.,  says  P.  insensati  Mediolancnses,  quia  voe  fuari- 

Damiani  (c  32) ;  but  ho  himself  acquits  navit?  "  iii.  15.   «  Uard.  vi.  1061,  scqq. 
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received  from  the  kings  of  Italy.  Ariald  Bbx)d  np  to  aocM 
him,  but  was  reduced  to  silenoe  by  Conibertof  Tarin^aiid  olhar 
Lombard  bishops.'  It  was  enacted  that  no  married  or  ooneai 
binary  priest  should  celebrate  mass^  and  that  the  laity  ihodl. 
not  attend  the  mass  of  such  a  priest that  the  clergy  sfaoiild  «■» 
brace  the  canonical  life  ;^  that  no  derk  should  take  piofamoj 
from  a  layman,  whether  for  money  or  gratuitously;'  tiiat 
layman  should  judge  a  derk,  of  whateyer  order.^  The 
also  discussed  the  case  of  Berengar,  a  French  ecdeoastHb 
was  accused  of  heresy  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eudiarisf 
its  most  important  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
dure  for  elections  to  the  papal  diair. 

The  andent  manner  of  appointing  buhopB,  by  the  dhoiss 
the  dergy  and  people,  had  been  retained  atBome,8abjeot  to 
imperial  control ;  but  the  result  had  not  been  satisbctocy.  ! 
nobles  and  the  people  were  able  to  overpower  the  Toioe  of 
clergy ;  to  them  were  to  be  traced  the  ignominies  and  tLs  tt^- 
tractions  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Boman  drardi— fti 
disputed  dections,  the  sdiisms  between  rival  pope^  the  j/nao^ 
tion  of  scandalously  unfit  men  to  the  highest  o£Sce  in  tbs  Ufl^ 
archy.   It  was  therefore  an  object  of  the  reforming  party  to 
destroy  the  aristocratic  and  popular  influences  which  had  pio- 
duced  such  evils.    Independence  of  the  imperial  control,  whieb 
had  of  late  become  an  absolute  power  of  nomination,  was  iko 
desired ;  but  the  imperial  interest  was  ably  represented  in  tlie 
council  by  Guibert,  the  chancellor  of  Italy,  and  the  Hildebiu- 
dine  party  were  for  the  present  obliged  to  be  content  irith  a 
compromise.'^   It  was  enacted  that  the  cardinal  bishops  should 
first  treat  of  the  election ;  that  they  should  then  call  in  the 
cardinals  of  inferior  rank,  and  that  afterwards  the  rest  of  tb 
clergy  and  the  people  should  give  their  assent  to  the  choicsi  Tb$ 
election  was  to  be  made    saving  the  due  honour  and  revereM 
of  our  beloved  son  Henry,  who  at  present  is  accounted  Ub^ 
684  and  hereafter  will,  it  is  hoped,  if  God  permit,  be  emperor, 
as  wo  have  already  granted  to  him;  and  of  his  succesBon 
who  shall  personally  have  obtained  this  privilege  from  the 
apostolic  see."  ** 

By  this  enactment  the  choice  of  pope  was  substantially  vested 

f  Amulf,  iii.  15.             «  Can.  3.  »  Hard.  vi.  1065-6;  Perti.  Leg«ii. 

^  C.  4.         »  C.  6.          k  C.  10.  A  pp.  176.   On  the  vnriution  of  copies 

"  Soc  below,  p.  659.  see  Schmidt,  ii.  470 :  Schruckh,  xxi. 

"  Phuick,  iv.  72-5  :  Gicscl.  II.  1 238  ;  364-6 ;  Oiesel.  II.  i.  236-8 ;  Lacten,  viiL 

Stenzcl,  i.  200 ;  liowden,  i.  li)9.  264 ;  Hefde,  iv.  757. 
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e  cardinals.  The  term  cardinal  had  for  many  ages  been 
in  the  western  church  to  signify  one  who  had  full  and  per- 
;nt  possession  of  a  benefice,  as  distinguished  from  deputies, 
ants,  temporary  holders,  or  persons  limited  in  the  exercise 
ij  rights  belonging  to  the  incumbency.^  But  at  Borne  it 
Atterly  come  to  bear  a  new  meaning.  The  cardinal  bishops 
the  seven  bishops  of  the  pope's  immediate  province,  who 
ed  him  in  his  public  functions — the  bishop  of  Ostia  being 
liief  among  them;*»  the  cardinal  priests  were  the  incum- 
i  of  the  twenty-eight  "cardinal  titles"  or  chief  parish 
3hes  in  the  city.'  By  the  constitution  of  Nicolas,  the  initi- 
in  the  election  was  given  to  the  cardinal  bishops.  The 
'  cardinals,  however,  were  to  be  afterwards  consulted,  and  a 
30  of  influence  was  allowed  to  them ;  while  the  part  of  the 
ining  clergy  and  of  the  laity  was  reduced  to  a  mere  accept- 
of  the  person  whom  the  cardinals  should  nominate.*  The 
rial  prerogative  is  spoken  of  in  words  of  intentional  vague- 
which,  without  openly  contesting  it,  reserve  to  the  pope  685 
K)wer  of  limiting  or  practically  annihilating  it,  as  cireum- 
es  might  allow ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its  amount,  it  is 
sented  not  as  inherent  in  the  office'  of  emperor,  but  as  a 
i  from  the  pope,  bestowed  on  Henry  out  of  special  favour, 

he  Donatist  Petilian,  at  the  con-  cardinals  wore  so  styled  because  **  car- 

3  of  Carthage  in  411  (see  vol  i.  dini  illi,  quo  csBtera  moventur,  yicinins 

by  way  of  contrast  with  the  adh»rentes"  (Ep.  i.  ad  Mich.  Gerolar. 

b  bishops,  whom  he  styles  "  ima-  c.  32 ;  Hard.  vL  914).    The  Greek 

'  describeB  a  bishop  of  his  own  historian,  G.  Pachymeres,  supposes  them 

I  **  cardinalis  atque  authcnticns  "  to  be  themselves  called  hinges,  &s  Bvpas 

L  Oarthag.  165,  Patrol,  xl).   Go-  oii<n\s  rov  xirea,  Korkr^vXpiffrov  filfiriffiv 

I.  (AJ).  492-6)  usee  "  cardinalis  (8.  Joh.  x.  7-9)  v.  8,  p.  25,  ed.  Rom.  1666. 

;x  "  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinary  Tlio  title,  however,  was  not  confined  to 

I,  as  distinguished  from  a  visitator  the  clergy  at  Rome.   Thus,  there  were 

>ratian.  Deer.  I.  xxiv.  3,  ib.  cardinals  at  Cologne.  Patrol,  cxliii.  697. 
riii.).  See,  on  the  use  of  the  term,       ■  Although  the  term  cardinal  was 

ige,  s.  V.  Cardinalis ;  Patrol,  cxix.  applied  to  Roman  deacons  (Ansegis. 

Thomassin,  I.  ii.  115.  1;  Murat.  Capitul.  i.  133,  Patrol,  xcvii ;  Ducange, 

.  Itiil.  Dissert.  Ixi.;  ScLrockh,  s.  voc.,  p.  175),  there  were  as  yet 

36-7 ;  Augusti,  xi.  152-6 ;  Giesel.  no  members  of  the  electoral  college 

135.  below  the  order  of  priest;  but  after- 

i  the  tenth  century  they  had  been  wards,  on  the  complaint  of  the  deacons 

Raman  bishops  (Thomass.  L  ii.  and  lower  clergy,  that  they  were  ex- 

5).   For  the  history  of  the  car-  eluded,  some  deacons  were  added  to  the 

te,  see  Ciacon.  L  113-120 ;  Onuphr.  body.   The  steps  are  uncertain ;  but  it  is 

Qius  (the  biographer  of  the  popes)  suppoeed  that  the  coUoge  of  cardinals 

cileg.  Roman,  ix.  409,  seqq.  (llom.  was  thus  arranged  by  Alexander  III. 

;  Phinck,  IV.  i.  76.  (See  vol.  iii.  p.  104 ;  jMosheim,  ii.  331- 

ucange,  s.  v.  Cardinalis,  p.  175 ;  4.)   The  whole  number  was  fifty-tliree, 

ikh,  xxi.  367-9.   See  Gregorov.  i.  until  Sixtus  V.,  in  1586,  fixed  it  at 

'2.    Anacletus  I.  is  rcpretentt  d  in  seventy.   (Walter,  290-1.)   See  lists  of 

Ise  Decretals  as  saying  that  the  the  churches  from  which  the  cardinals 

Q  see  is  "cardo  et  caput"  (Patrol,  took  tlieir  tiiUs  at  various  times,  in 

78);  and  Leo  IX.  suys  that  the  Ciacon.  i.  117-120. 
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and  to  be  penonally  soaght  by  hb  mboeaMXcs.*  Hie  time  fiir 
Tentaring  on  this  important  innoTatioa  ma  well  choaon-;  to 
there  was  no  emperor,  and  the  prinee  fivr  whom  the  empneinMi 
designed  was  a  child  nnder  female  gaardJanahip^  the 
of  an  unmly  and  distracted  kingdom.^ 

In  the  same  year  Nicolas  proceeded  into  aoathem  Italyv 
June  1059  ^  oomicil  at  Melfly  with  a  view  to  exUrpiting 
'  Greek  usages  and  habits  which  preyailed  among 
clergy  of  that  region— especially  the  liberty  ot  maniag&^ 
a  more  important  object  of  his  expedition  was  the 
his  relations  with  the  Normans,  whose  most  considenible 
was  now  Bobert»  styled  Onisoard— the  Wiae^  or 
Crafty  7— one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tanered,  a  bannerel 
vasBor  of  Hanteville  in  Ncnmiandy.  Three  of  Taaosred^  aooa 
his  first  marriage  had  in  1085  joined  their  comitiyiiien  in  ~ 
and  had  been  gradually  followed  by  seven  half-bnythflnk 
children  of  their  father^s  second  maniage,  of  whom  Bobeilill 
the  eldest.  These  adventnrers  rose  to  oommand  attiOBg  ttf 
Normans  of  the  south,  and  formed  the  design  of  ezpeUflUg 
Greeks  from  their  remaining  territories  in  Italy  *  The  slM 
and  the  second  brothers  died  without  issue ;  on  the  death  of  ftl 
third,  Humphrey,  in  1057,  Bobert  set  aside  the  rights  of  Ui 
nephews,  the  children  of  the  deceased,  and  was  himself  laised 
aloft  on  a  buckler,  and  acknowledged  as  Humphrey's  suooemr. 
Under  this  chief,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  lofty  stature,  Ik 
strength  and  prowess,  his  ambition,  his  rapacity,  his  profoond 
and  unscrupulous  cunning,*  the  Normans  carried  on  a  couzse  of 
incessant  and  successful  aggression  on  every  side.  Their  nmh 
bers  were  swelled  by  large  bands  from  Normandy,  while  (lia 
more  spirited  among  the  natives  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 
sumed  their  name  and  habits  and  were  enrolled  in  tbev 
armies.^ 

B6    The  Normans  had  not  spared  the  property  of  St  Peter.  Gnii- 

card  had  been  excommunicated  by  Nicolas  for  refusing  to  giw 
up  the  city  of  Troia,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Greeks,  and 


»  Murat.  Ann.  VI.  L  243.  Luden 
(viii.  CG6-G70)  trica  to  shew  that  the 
decree  as  it  stands  would  Imvo  made  no 
change' ;  and  therefore  that,  as  a  chango 
mi«  nimle,  tlie  present  form  is  iutcr- 
pulattxl. 

"  Planck,  iv.  79. 

«  Guil.  Appul.  ii.  390;  Giannonc,  il 
222;  Theiner,  ii.  51. 


7  Gibbon,  v.  336. 

-QalacalUdttatis 
Non  t&nto  Cicero  fuit,  aut  verHitos  UUxeL" 
GuU.  Ji>pul.  L  1»-30l 

«  Gaufrid.  Malaterra,  i.  4,  5,  ll.api 
Muratori,  v. ;  Giannone,  ii  ii5-6, 163; 
Gibbon,  v.  335. 

•  Anna  Comncnn,  i.  10. 

»>  Gibbon,  V,  33G-7. 
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to  which  the  Eoman  church  laid  claim  but  mutual  conveni- 
ence now  brought  the  warrior  and  the  pontifiF  together.  Instead 
of  the  schemes  which  his  predecessors  had  formed  for  driving 
the  Normans  out  of  Italy,  Nicolas  conceived  the  idea  of  securing 
fhem  to  his  alliance.  On  receiving  an  application  from 
GhDseard  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  excommunication,  "  ^  ' 
he  proposed  that  a  conference  should  take  place  at  the  intended 
Vfnod  of  Melfi ;  and  the  conference  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
toeaty.  By  this  the  pope  bestowed  on  Guiscard  the  investiture 
rf  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  such  territories  in  Italy  or  Sicily  as  he 
sight  in  future  wrest  from  the  Greeks  or  the  Saracens ;  and 
ke  conferred  on  him  or  confirmed  to  him  the  title  of  duke.*  At 
the  same  time  Kichard  of  Aversa,  the  representative  of  the 
earlier  Norman  immigration,  received  the  title  of  prince  of 
jhpna,  a  city  which  he  had  lately  taken  from  the  Lombards.® 
)n  the  other  side,  "Kobert,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  St. 
^eter,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and,  with  the  help  of  both, 
iereafter  to  be  of  Sicily,"  swore  to  hold  his  territories  as  a  fief  of 
he  Koman  see,  and  to  pay  an  annual  quit-rent.  He  was  never 
t>  give  them  up  to  any  of  the  ultramontanes.  He  was  to  be 
uthfal  to  the  holy  Eoman  church  and  to  his  lord  the  pope ;  he 
ras  to  defend  him  in  all  things,  and  to  aid  him  against  all  men 
owards  establishing  the  rights  of  his  see.  He  was  to  maintain 
be  pope's  territories,  to  subject  all  the  churches  within  his  own 
Lominions  to  Eome,  and,  in  case  of  his  surviving  Nicolas,  he  was 
o  eee  that  the  successor  to  the  papacy  should  be  legitimately 
ihoeen.'  For  both  parties  this  treaty  was  an  important  gain. 
Che  Normans  acquired,  far  more  than  by  the  earlier  treaty  with 
Lieo  IX.,  an  appearance  of  legitimacy — a  religious  sanction  for 
iheir  past  and  for  their  future  conquests.  The  pope  converted 
tihem  from  dangerous  neighbours  into  powerful  aUies,  obtained 
Brom  them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  suzerainty,*  and  especially 
bound  them  to  maintain  his  late  ordinance  as  to  the  election  of 
future  popes.  In  fulfilment  of  their  new  engagements,  the  Nor- 
mans advanced  towards  Home,  reduced  the  castles  of  the  nobility 
of  the  Campagna,^  and,  having  thus  established  the  pope  in  587 

•  Giannone,  ii.  217-220.  70-1,  and  by  Gicseler,  II.  i.  239. 

•  As  to  the  grant  or  asstimption  of      »  See  Planck,  IV.  L  66-7. 

tbU  title,  see  Chron.  Casin.  iii.  15-6 ;  ^  Bonizo,  806.   In  the  Annales  Bo- 

Guil.  Appul.  ii.  401 ;  Giannoue,  ii.  212,  mnni  (471)  is  a  remarkable  story  as  to 

2^7 ;  Gibbon,  v.  337 ;  Schriickh,  xxi.  the  treatment  of  the  antipope  Benedict 

873;  8i«mondi,  Bep.  Ital.  i.  181.  or  John  of  YcUetri,  who  hud  sought  a 

•  Chron.  Cosin.  lii.  15.  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Goleria.  See 
'  The  oaths  arc  giYcn  by  Baron.  1059.  Milmon,  iL  473-4.    jQ.f£6,  although 
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security,  they  resamed  the  cafeer  of  oonqiiest  vhidi  ltd  hm 
authorised  by  his  sanotioii.  The  aeqaiaitioii  of  Skdly,  hgmm% 
which  Guiscard,  in  the  enumeratioii  of  his  tiUesip  had  danned  ly 
anticipation^  was  leserved  for  a^otiier  memW  of  his  tuaHf. 
While  the  elder  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteyille  were  jfommg 
their  fortunes  in  Italy,  Boger,  the  youngest^  had  zemainBd  il 
watch  over  his  fiither's  decline^  until  he  was  released  fion  wHTfl 
duty  by  the  old  man's  death.  He  thoa  followed  his  hreduoiti 
the  south/  where  he  soon  gave  proofe  of  his  valour  and  darny}; 
but  he  was  unkindly  treated  by  Guiseard,  and,  being  left  to  U| 
own  resources,  was  reduced  for  a  time  to  find  a  subsisteiifie  li| 
robbing  travellers  and  stealing  horses — a  fiiuit -which  was  alWi^ 
wards  preserved  by  the  historian  of  his  ezpknta,  at  BogsAoilL^ 
desire.^  The  brave  and  adventurous  youth  gathered  by  difwii 
a  band  of  foUowers,  whioh  became  so  strong  aa  even  to  be  ionril^ 
able  to  Guiscard.  The  brothers  were  reconciled  in  lOOO^  ^ 
combined  for  the  si^  of  Beggia^  After  the  taking  of  that  ei^ 
Boger  carried  his  arms  into  Bidly  under  a  banner  Uflssed  If 
Alexander  n.*^  His  force  at  first  consisted  of  only  sixty  aoldisn; 
its  usual  number  was  from  150  to  300  horsemen,  who  joined  or 
left  him  at  their  pleasure.  Boger  was  often  reduced  to  ffot 
distress,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  are  told  that,  when  shut  19 
in  the  city  of  Traina,  he  and  his  countess  had  but  one  dotk 
between  them,  in  which  they  appeared  in  public  by  turns.*  But 
his  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  triumphed  over  all 
difficulties.  The  Saracens,  effeminated  by  their  long  enjoyment 
of  Sicily,  and  weakened  by  the  division  of  their  power,  wera 
unable  to  withstand  him,  even  although  aided  by  their  brethren 
from  Africa ;  and  after  thirty  years  of  war,  Boger  was  master  of  I 
the  island.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Count',  and  his  famflf 
became  connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  houses  of  Gkr* 
many,  France,  and  Himgary.P 

Nicolas,  like  Leo  IX.,  had  offended  his  own  countrymen  hf 
the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Italian  interest 
An  opposition  to  him  was  formed  in  Germany,  headed  by  Hanno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  who,  in  conjunction  with  other  prelates,  i 
drew  up  an  act  of  excommunication  and  deposition  against  tbe 
688  pope.  Nicolas  was  already  ill  when  this  document  reached  him; 
he  is  said  to  have  read  it  with  a  great  appearance  of  grief,  and 

doubtfully,  places  the  siege  of  Gnleria  in  «  lb.  29.  "  lb.  ii.  1.  •Ib.».  \ 
'Mnn'h — bi^fore  tlie  Koiuan  Council.  p  Tlx  ii. ;  iii.  20,  21,  28 ;  Gibbon,  t. 

'  Malakriu,  i.  19.  ^  lb.  25.       3il ;  Sitfmondi,i.  182-4. 
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Ilia  death  followed  almost  immediately,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1061.*! 

Each  of  the  Boman  parties  now  took  measures  for  securing 
the  succession  to  the  papacy.  The  nobles  and  imperialists, 
imder  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Hugh  the  White,  who  had  lately 
deserted  the  high  ecclesiastical  party  in  disgust  at  the  superior 
influence  of  Hildebrand/  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  German 
oourt,  under  Gerard,  count  of  Galeria,  who  had  repeatedly  been 
ercommunicated  by  popes,  and  had  lately  incurred  a  renewal  of 
the  sentence  for  plundering  the  archbishop  of  York,  with  other 
English  prelates  and  nobles,  on  their  return  from  a  visit  to 
Some.*  The  ambassadors,  who  were  instructed  to  offer  the 
patriciate  and  the  empire  to  the  young  king,  were  favourably 
received ;  while  the  envoys  of  Hildebrand  and  his  friends  waited 
five  days  without  obtaining  an  audience  of  Henry  or  of  his  mother.* 
Hildebrand,  on  learning  this  result,  resolved  to  proceed  to  an 
election.  By  the  promise  of  a  large  sum,  he  induced  Kichard 
prince  of  Capua  to  repair  to  Rome ;  the  cardinals,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Norman  troops,  chose  Ansel  m  of  Lucca,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II. ;  and,  after  a  bloody  conflict 
between  the  imperialists  and  the  Normans,  the  pope  ^ 
was  enthroned  by  night  in  St.  Peter  s.™  In  this  elec- 
tion even  the  vague  privilege  which  had  been  reserved  by 
Kicolas  to  the  emperor  was  set  aside,  in  reliance  on  the  weakness 
of  Henry's  minority  and  on  the  newly-acquired  support  of  the 
Kormans.* 

The  report  of  these  proceedings  reached  Agnes  at  Basel,  where 
a  diet  of  princes  and  prelates  was  assembled,  and  among  them 
aome  representatives  of  the  Lombard  bishops,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chancellor  Guibert,  had  resolved  to  accept  no 
pope  but  one  from  "the  paradise  of  Italy." y  The  tidings  of 
Alexander's  election  naturally  raised  great  indignation.  Henry 
^as  acknowledged  as  patrician  of  Home ;  the  late  pope's  decree 
as  to  the  manner  of  papal  elections  was  declared  to  be  null;' 
ud,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Boman  envoys,  Cadalous,  or  589 

*  Benzo,  vii.  2,  ap.  Perte.  xi.  672.  Murat.  VI.  i.  253-4.  «  P.  Dam.  Lc  27. 
Gee  Floto,  i.  241 ;  Hefele,  iv.  780.  An-  «  Benzo,  vii.  2,  ap.  Pertz,  xi. ;  Stenzel, 
•dm  the  younger  of  Lucca  says  that  i.  205. 

the  Germans  were  provoked  by  the       «  Planck,  IV.  L  83 ;  Stenzel,  i.  205. 
pope's  haying  reproved  Hanno  for  his       '  P.  Dam.  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1117 ;  Bonizo, 

<ezoeeseB."   Adv.  Guibert  antipap.  iL  807. 

•*Fatiol.  cxlix.  463).     '  Stenzel,  i.  204.       ■  Thus,  says  Damiani,  tliey  annulled 

•  P.  Dam.  Discept  Synodal  is,  t  iii.  the  privilege  which  the  decree  bestowed 
28 ;  Berihold.  a.d.  1061 ;  Collier,  i.  527 ;  on  Henry.   Disc.  Synod,  t.  iii.  27. 
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OmidnB,  buhop  of  PamM^  was  deoted  m  (iie  jwcwar  of  HiB»* 
las.*  Th6  imperialist  pope,  who  took  the  name  oC  Vxh 
norius  IL,  was,  no  doid)t^  &Toarable  to  those  Tiewsoi 
the  sabject  of  clerical  marriage  which  distingaished  the  Loih 
baid  £rom  the  Hildebrandine  party;  bat  litlle  regard  is  tobs 
paid  to  the  assertions  of  his  Tiokoit  opponents^  who 
him  as  a  man  notoriously  and  scandaloody  yiGBona^ 

Honorius  advanced  towards  Bome»  where  Benao^  bidiopaC 
Alba»^  a  bold,  crafty,  and  anscmpnlons  man,  was  emptoyed  t» 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  his  reception.  The  takntifll 
Benzo  as  a  popular  orator,  his  coarse  and  exuberant  bnffboDBQ^* 
and  the  money  which  he  was  aUe  to  dispensOi  were  not  wAi 
out  effect  on  the  "Ro^^ft^ff.  On  one  occasion  he  had  a  poUiv 
encounter  with  Alexander,  whom  (as  he  boasts)  he  oompeUedts 
retire  amid  the  scofis  and  ouraes  of  the  mob.^  HonoriBB 
receiyed  with  veneration  in  many  cities.  At  Tuacnlom,  whan  hi 
established  his  camp,  he  was  joined  by  the  ooant  of  the  plaM^ 
envoys  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  waited  m. 
AmU  1063.  ^  ^  troops  were  soccessfiil  in  an  encounter  with  As 
'  small  force  which  was  all  that  the  Normana  ooold  Asa 
spare  for  the  assistance  of  Alexander.*  But  the  appeaianos  of 
Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  with  a  formidable  army,  induced  both 
parties  to  an  accommodation.  Cadalous  was  to  retire  to  Psmii, 
Anselm  to  Lucca,  and  the  question  between  them  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  imperial  court,  to  which  Grodfrey  who  affected  tlie 
character  of  a  mediator,  undertook  to  represent  their  claims' 
Honorius  relied  on  the  favour  which  he  already  enjoyed; 
Alexander,  on  the  interest  of  Ghxlfrey.'  But  at  this  veiy 
time  a  revolution  was  effected  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  affaim 

The  upright  and  firm  administration  of  the  empress-mother 
was  offensive  to  many  powerful  persons,  who  felt  it  as  intorfeiiig 
690  with  their  interests ;  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  who  had  beea 
galled  by  the  control  of  Henry  ILL,  especially  during  the  U 
years  of  his  reign,  bad  conceived  hopes  of  establishing  their  ' 

•  Chron.  Codin.  iii.  19;  Berthold,  a.d.  an  vcree,  animnted  by  bitter  religiov 

1061 ;  Uiml.  vi.  1177-8.  hatred.     He  makes  as  frw  with  •en- 

Bt'iizo  (vii.  2,  ap.  Pertz,  xi.  672)  tencva  of  judgm«;Dt  as  the  zealot  of  the 

has  equally  gross  st^iries  against  Ah  x-  opposite  party,  Bonizo.    Thus»  he  »w 

andcr,  who  is  cried  up  by  the  llihle-  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany — "Dcscniiieni 

brandistfl.  in  inferuuin,  dominum  suum  Plntontiu 

«  Benzo  had  been  expelled  from  his  salutiivit,  qui  eura  secus  Judam  protiiHU 

see  of  Alba,  on  the  Tnnaro,  near  Asti  locavit."    iii.  10. 

(Pertz,  xi.  501).    His  book,  •  Ad  Hen-  ^  Ifeuzo.  i.  28  ;  ii.  1-6. 

ricum  IV.  Imperatorem,'  is  a  strange  •  Benzo,  ii.  9;  Btjwden,  i.  222. 

inodley  of  Rabelaisian  pi-ose  and  Maj>ebi-  '  Beuzo^  ii.  13-4.         «  Voigt,  59. 
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indence  during  the  nonage  of  his  son.^    Slanders  were 
as  to  the  intimacy  of  Agnes  with  Henry,  bishop  of 
urg,  on  whom  she  chiefly  relied  for  counsel,  and  a  plot 
id  to  remove  the  young  king,  who  was  now  in  his  twelfth 
Toni  her  guardianship.    Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  a 
proud,  and  ambitious  prelate,  undertook  the  execution  of 
leme.*   He  caused  a  vessel  to  be  prepared  with  extraor^ 
richness  of  ornament,  and,  while  at  table  with 
on  an  island  of  the  Bhine,  near  the  present  ^ 
Kaiserswerth,^  he  described  this  vessel  in  such  terms  as 
1  in  the  boy  a  wish  to  see  it.    No  sooner  was  Henry  ou 
than  the  rowers  struck  up  the  river.   The  king  suspecting 
jry,  threw  himself  overboard,  but  was  rescued  from  the 
his  alarm  was  soothed,  and  he  was  landed  at  Cologne, 
eople  of  that  city  rose  in  great  excitement,  but  were 
d  by  Hanno's  assurances  that  he  had  not  acted  from  any 
)  motives,  but  for  the  good  of  the  state ;  and,  by  way  of 
^  his  sincerity  the  archbishop  published  a  decree  that 
ministration  of  government  and  justice  should  be  vested 
archbishop  of  that  province  in  which  the  king  should  for 
ae  be  resident.™ 

no  had  thus  far  supported  the  Lombard  pope,  but  he  now 
it  expedient  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Hildebrandine 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  his  late  enterprise  had  been 
beforehand  to  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  if  not  to  Hildebrand 
le  other  ecclesiastical  leaders."  Peter  Damiani,  who  had 
jr,  by  letters  written  with  his  usual  vehemence,  urged 
to  put  down  the  antipope,^  and  Cadalous  himself  to  retire 


midt,  ii.  205 ;  Stenzel,  L  187. 
izel,  i.  193,  214.  Hanno,  not- 
iding  his  palpable  defects  of 
iT,  was  held  in  very  high  esteem 
oontemporaries,  and  was  after- 
snonised.  See  Lambert,  Ann. 
237 ;  Godefr.  8.  Pantal.  Colon. 
B3  ^in  Freher,  i.) ;  and  a  Life 
2,  XI.  CiBsarius  of  Heisterbach 
im  "  flofl  et  nova  lux  totins  Ger- 
'  (Gatal.  Archiepp.  Colon,  in 
,  Fontes,  ii.  274.)  Some  letters 
lo  are  published  in  the  appendix 
tas  8  '  Papstwahl  imter  den 
I.* 

Floto,  i.  201.  The  island  had 
e  from  St.  Suidbert  (see  above, 

who  founded  a  monastery  on  it. 
.11;  Rettberg.  ii.  423. 
mbert,  Ann.  1062;  Voigt,  63-4. 


»  Bcnzo,  iL  15 ;  Planck,  IV.  i.  90-1 ; 
Milman,  ii  496. 

£p.  iii.  3.  As  a  specimen  of  Peter's 
style,  ^e  deaoription  of  Cadalous  may 
be  quoted  —  ** Veterrimus  ille  draco, 
perturbator  ecclesias,  eversor  apoetolicn 
disciplinia,  inimicus  salutis  numansB^ 
radix  peccati,  prssco  diaboli,  apostolus 
antichrist!,  et— quid  pluradicam?  ' — [a 
very  natural  question,  which,  however, 
the  cardinal  abundantly  answers]  '*  sa- 
gitta  producta  de  pharetr&  Satan», 
virga  Assur,  filius  Belial,  Alius  perdi- 
tionis  qui  adversatur  et  extollitur  super 
omne  quod  dicitur  Deus  aut  quod 
colitur,  vorago  libidinis,  naufragiura 
custitatis.  Christian! tatis  opprobrium, 
ig^ominia  saoerdutum,  genimen  vipcra- 
nmi,  fcetor  orbis,  spurcitia  ssBOuli,  de- 
decus  umyemtatiB,  aexpens  lubiicua^ 
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591  from  the  contest,^  now  addresBed  Hanno  in  a  sbam  of  mm  I 

oongratnlation— oompaxing  the  abdnction  of  Henry  to  tbe  gpod  1 
priest  Jehoiada*8  act  in  Toscoing  the  yoang  Joaah  fromAthJis^  1 
and  exhorting  the  archbishop  to  take  measures  fi»r  obCainiBg  I 
a  synodical  declaration  against  Cadaloos.^   Goibert^  tbe  diiaC  .I 
supporter  of  the  imperial  interest  in  Italy,  was  dqiriTed  of  Ui  a 
chancellorship;'  and  in  October.  1062,  a  synod  was  held  ikfl 
Osbor/  where  Peter  appeared,  and  presented  an  argnmoit  fr  ■ 
Alexander  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  an  **  AdfoosiM 
of  tlie  Boyal  Power**  and  a  ^  Defender  of  the  Boman  Ohnrdk'^ 
The  Boman  champion,  as  might  be  expected,  is  fortunate  inUM 
opponent    The  advocate  of  royalty,  ill  acquainted  with 
grounds  of  his  cause^  and  wonderfUly  open  to  ocmvictkB,  9 
driyen  from  one  position  after  another.   Hit  awieriinn  Aii 
popes  had  always  been  chosen  by  princes  is  oonfated  by  i| 
overwhelming  array  of  instances  to  the  contrary.*  The  doMfifllf 
of  Constantino  is  triumphantly  cited.*  The  royalist  then  tiku 
refuge  in  the  reservation  which  the  late  pc^*8  deorse  hi 
made  of  the  imperial  prerogative;  but  he  is  told  that,  as  tt» 
Almighty  sometimes  leaves  his  promises  unfulfilled  because  mm 
fail  in  tiie  performance  of  their  part,  so  the  grant  mads  hf 
Nicolas  to  Henry  need  not  be  always  observed;  that  tlui 
privileges  allowed  to  the  king  are  not  invaded,  if  during  kii 
childhood,  the  Roman  church — his  better  and  spiritual  mother- 
exercise  a  guardian  care  like  that  which  his  natural  mother 
exerts  iu  the  political  administration  of  his  kingdom^ 

The  pamphlet  was  read  before  the  synod,  which  acknowledged 
Alexander  ns  pope,  and  excommunicated  his  rival.  It  was  tbft 
feasit  of  St.  Simon  and  St  Jude,  the  anniversary  of  the  antipope'i 
592  election ;  and  a  prediction  which  Damiani  had  confidently  uttered, 
that,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  claims,  he  would  die  within  tb 
year,"  was  proved  to  be  ridiculously  false.  The  prophet^  howefc^ 


coluber  tortuoBii!!,  stcrcus  homlnnm, 
latriim  crimiiiiim,  sentina  vitionim, 
abominafio  cwli,  projcctio  paradisi,  pa- 
bulum tartiiri,  stipula  igiiia  aetemi,  qui 
audaetiT  provociit  iu  bt*lla  Coclestcm.  et 
dicit  insipiens  in  cordo  suo  *Non  tst 
Deu8 ' "  (p.  1 11).  The  vagueness  of  aU 
this  abuse  is  remarkable. 

P        i.  20.  q  lb.  6. 

'  Bonizo,  pp.  806,  808. 

•  This  name  is  genen«lly  supposed  to 
be  an  Italian  corruption  of  Aug^mrg 
(Sohrockh,  xxl  538;  Stonzcl,  i.  *220; 
Wattenbuch.  n.  onChron.  Catkin,  iii.  19, 
ap.  Pertz,  vii ;  Hefele,  iv.  790).  Luden 


denies  tho  reality  of  the  synod  (fft 

684-7).    Against  him,  8i«  Voigt^  %  M 
Comp.  Blansi,  n.  in  Nat.  Akx.  xiii* 
494. 

»  Opuac.  iv.  t.  iii.  21,  seqq.,  or  Hwl 
vi.  119,  seqq.   Seo  Uefele,  i?.  790. 

"  P.  22.  »  P.  23. 

y  Pj).  23-4.  Ilefele  (iv.  787-S)  shows, 
from  this  dialogue,  that  Nicolas  dU 
not,  as  some  have  8upi)09<'d,  recdl  t» 
privilege  allowed  to  the  Gt-nnanflovc- 
rt'ign  by  his  decree  of  1059  aa  to  tbe 
choice  of  poi)e8. 
■  "  Non  ego  tc  fkllo.  ooepto  morterit  to  aw**  j 
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ras  not  a  man  to  be  readily  abashed,  and  professed  to  see  the 
alfilment  of  his  words  in  the  excommunication — the  spiritual 
leath — of  Cadalous.* 

Peter  had  by  this  time  withdrawn  from  the  eminent  position 
0  which  Stephen  IX.  had  promoted  him.  His  reforming  zeal 
lad  been  painfully  checked  by  the  supineness  of  those  with 
rhom  he  was  associated.  His  brother  cardinals,  to  whom  he 
iddressed  an  admonitory  treatise  on  their  duties,**  continued  to 
ive  as  if  it  had  never  been  written.  His  attempts  to  stimulate 
ope  Nicolas  to  a  thorough  purification  of  the  church  were  but 
nperfectly  successful,  although  he  cited  Phineas  as  a  mode),  and 
Hi  as  a  warning.®  Moreover,  in  his  simple  monkish  earnestness 
>r  a  religious  and  moral  reformation,  he  was  unable  to  enter 
ito  Hildebrand's  deeper  and  more  politic  schemes  for  the 
ggrandisement  of  the  hierarchy  ;  he  felt  that  Hildebrand 
mployed  him  as  a  tool,  and  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  part*^ 
[e  had  therefore  repeatedly  entreated  Nicolas  to  release  him 
•om  his  bishoprick,  on  the  plea  of  age,  and  of  inability  to  dis- 
harge  his  duties.'  The  pope  refused  his  consent,  and  Hildebrand, 
nwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  a  man  so  useful  to  his  party^ 
old  the  cardinal  that  he  was  attempting  under  false  pretences 
o  escape  from  duty ;  but  Peter  persisted  in  his  suit,  and  in  the 
Irst  year  of  Alexander's  pontificate*"  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
lis  hermitage  of  Fonte  Avellano.  There  he  spent  part  of  his 
ime  in  simple  manual  works ;  among  his  verses  are  some  which 
le  sent  to  the  pope  with  a  gift  of  wooden  spoons  manufactured 
yy  himself.*  But  he  continued  to  exercise  great  influence  by 
lis  writings;  he  was  consulted  by  multitudes  as  an  oracle and 
'xom  time  to  time  he  left  his  wilderness,  at  the  pope's  request,  693 
to  undertake  important  legations.  The  empress-mother  Agnes, 
after  the  death  of  bishop  Henry  of  Augsburg,  placed  herself 


•  P.  Dam.  Opuac.  XVIII.  u.  8. 
^  Ep.  ii.  1. 

«  Opu80.  xvii.    "  De  Ccelibata  Cleri- 
oarum,"  t,  iu.  165-7. 
<  Stenzel,  i.  280. 

•  OpuBC.  xix.  **  De  Abdicatione  Epis* 
copatus."  '  Pagi,  xvii.  192. 

»  Cann.  183-5,  t.  iv.  p.  21. 

•  See  Ep.  i.  15,  p.  11,  where  he  com- 
plainB  that,  although  no  longer  a  bmliop, 
he  has  still  to  h&ar  the  burden  of  tlie 
episcopal  office.  Among  tlie  questions 
proposed  to  liim  was  one  by  Alexander 
—Why  popes  were  aliort-livcd,  seldom 
exooeoing  four  or  five  years  in  the  see  ? 


The  answer  was  a  tract, '  De  Brevitate 
Vitas  Bomanorum  Pontificum '  (Opuso. 
xxiii.),  which  was  presented  to  Alex- 
ander as  he  returned  from  the  council 
of  Mantua.  The  reason  is,  according 
to  Damiaid,  that,  since  the  chief  of  men 
is  thus  short-lived,  all  men  should  ho 
warned  to  prepare  for  death.  That 
secular  princes  often  live  long,  is  be- 
cause there  are  many  of  them,  and  tlie 
death  of  one  is  not  felt  beyond  his  own 
dominions.  But  the  po[K3,  bein^  sole 
universal  bishop  of  tlie  church,  is  like 
tlie  sun,  whose  eclipse  overcasts  all 
nations  (c.  1). 
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under  the  diiection  of  Dftmiud;  and  lumog  ben  1ni|^  lyj 
him  to  repent  of  her  polioj  towazds  the  chvbh,  she  aQtaniHri' 
to  penance  at  the  hands  of  Alexander,  and  became  a  annia  the  i 
Boman  conyent  of  8t  Petranilla.* 

Hanno  and  his  aasoeiateB  had  loadly  oensaied  Agnes  liar  fta 
manner  in  which  she  educated  her  son ;  bnt  when  ti^ej  had  gtf 
the  young  king  into  their  own  hands,  his  ednoatum  was 
neglected.  No  care  was  taken  to  instraot  him  in  the  diliii 
of  a  sovereign  or  ci  a  Christian  man.   His  talent^  whidi  wMi 
naturally  strong,  and  his  amiaUe  dispositions  were  uncoltifital^B 
the  unsteadiness  of  character  which  was  his  chief  defieet  tm, 
unchecked;  no  restraint  was  opposed  to  his  will;  ho 
encouraged  to  waste  hi^  time  and  his  eneigiea  in  triiiqg  «^ 
degradiug  occupatioDS — ^in  hunting,  gaming^  and  piemsim 
indulgence  of  the  passiona^  Hanno^  finding  tiiat  id  haMi 
was  distasteful  to  Henry,  both  on  aopount  of  the  artiflbe  by  vUA 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  king's  person  and  beoanntf 
hisseyereand  imperious  manners^*  called  in  the  aidof  AdsIM» 
bishop  of  Bremen.  The  character  of  this  prdate  has  beenfy 
fully  depicted  by  the  historian  of  northern  Christianity,  AdMb 
who,  as  a  canon  of  his  chuxofa,  had  ample  opportunities 
knowing  him.   Adalbert  was  a  man  of  many  splendid  qusHtiai 
His  person  was  eminently  handsome ;  he  was  distingdshed  fif 
eloquence  and  for  learning;  his  morals,  by  a  rare  excqytumto 
the  character  of  the  age,  were  unimpeached;  his  dcTotion  VM 
such  that  he  wept  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharistic  saaifioa* 
He  had  laboured  with  zeal  and  success  for  the  spreading  of  Ike 
Gospel  among  the  northern  nations — extending  his  care  eieu  to 
the  Orkneys  and  to  Iceland.^'   He  had  conceived  the  ides  rf 
594  exalting  Bremen  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate,^  and  it  m 
a  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  see  which  first  led  liia 


^  Baron.  1062.  86,  seqq. :  P.  Dam. 
Epp.  vii.  5-8 ;  Opuac.  Ivi. ;  Floto  i.  203. 

^  Bniiiodo  Bello  Saxoiiico,  up.  Pertz, 
V.  331-4  :  Bchmiilt,  ii.  2u5.  273  ;  Voigt, 
65.  *'  Infelicitcr  vixit/'  aiys  the  Siixon 
anuftlist,  **  quia  sicut  voluit  vixit."  Pertz, 
vi.  697. 

liflmbcrt,  Ann.  1003,  p.  166 ;  Ston- 
zel,  i.  217. 

»  Adam.  Brem.  iii.  1 ;  Lambert,  Ann. 
1072,  p.  189. 

*»  8t'o  Adnm,  iii.  11.  i»eqq.,  and  the  Ad- 
ditions at  the  end  of  hook  iii.  pp.  3G4-7. 
His  description  of  the  Orkney.s,  as 
situated  between  Norway,  Britain,  and 


Ireland  (Deocr.  Insul.  S4),  wemi  fo^  Ii 
elude  the  Hebrides.   These  OrkneTite  1 
aays,  Lad  been  before  governed  by  Ens* 
lish  and  Scottisii  bishops,  but  Ailal^^'^ 
consecnitt'd  Turolf  for  them,  ta  hu^"^ 
of  Bluscona  — a  place  which  thi»  editw 
do  not  pn'tend  to  identify  (ib.).  F'l  . 
the  Norwegian  connexion  with  the  Ork- 
neys and  Western  Isles,  see  Keith'i 
'  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,'  ed.  1. 
pp.  130,  175 ;  Grub.  c.  xvii. 

p  Ad.  Brem.  iii.  2.    He  obtained  pn- 
vik'gj's  for  his  soi<  from  Clement  II. 
(Ep.  4),  Leo  IX.  (Ep.  77),  and  ViclnrlL  i 
(Ep.  5).   Patrol.  cxlii.-iii. 
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frequent  the  imperial  court.    He  acqniied  the  confidence  of 
HenrjIILy  whom  he  attended  into  Italy  in  1046;  it  is  said 
that  the  emperor  even  wished  to  bestow  the  papacy  on  him, 
and  that  Suidger  of  Bamberg,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  the 
draich  of  Hamburg,*  was  preferred  by  Adalbert's  own  desire.' 
Ihe  hope  of  erecting  a  northern  patriarchate  ended  with  the 
death  ctf  the  archbishop's  patrons,  Henry  and  Leo  IX.,  and 
[  Aom  that  time  he  devoted  himseK  to  political  ambition.*  The 
ikiilts  of  his  character  became  more  and  more  developed.* 
His  pride,  vanity,  ostentation,  and  prodigality  were  extra- 
vagantly displayed.    His  kindness  and  his  anger  were  alike 
immoderate.    The  wealth  which  he  had  before  spent  on  eccle- 
■iaetieal  buildings  was  now  lavished  on  castles ;~  he  maintained 
a  nmnerous  and  costly  force  of  soldiers;  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  his  secular  grandeur  he  oppressed  the  tenants  of  his  church 
and  sold  its  precious  ornaments.^    He  entertained  a  host  of 
parasites, — artists,  players,  quacksalvers,  minstrels,  and  jugglers; 
one  was  a  baptised  Jew,  who  professed  the  science  of  alchemy ; 
others  flattered  their  patron  with  tales  of  visions  and  revelations, 
which  promised  him  power,  long  life,  and  the  exaltation  of  his 
churcL    While  engaged  in  the  society  of  these  familiars,  the 
aitdibishop  would  refuse  an  audience  to  persons  who  wished  to 
see  him  on  the  gravest  matters  of  business ;  sometimes  he  spent 
the  night  in  playing  at  dice,  and  slept  throughout  the  day.y 
His  eagerness  to  extend  the  possessions  of  his  see,  and  to  render 
it  independent  of  lay  control,  involved  him  in  many  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  nobles;'  and  his  favourite  table-talk  consisted 
of  sarcasms  on  these  powerful  enemies — ^the  stupidity  of  one, 
the  greed  of  another,  the  boorishness  of  a  third.^   At  the  same 
time  he  was  proud  of  his  own  descent  from  the  counts  palatine 
of  Saxony ;  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
archbishoprick  as  a  lowborn  set  of  men,**  and  even  claimed 
kindred,  through  the  family  of  the  Othos,  with  the  emperors  of 
the  ecwt.®    To  the  poor,  his  behaviour  was  gentle  and  conde-  595 
scending ;  he  would  often  wash  the  feet  of  tliirty  beggars ;  but 
to  his  equals  he  was  haughty  and  assuming.^ 

The  young  king  was  won  by  the  fascination  of  Adalbert's 
society,  and  after  a  time  Hanno  found  it  expedient  to  admit 

n  MuDter,  ii.  82.  '  lb.  35-38 ;  Bruno  de  Bello  Saxon. 

'  Ad.  Brom.  iii.  7,  30.  ap.  Pertz,  v.  330-1 ;  Stenzel,  i.  234. 
•  lb.  33.                »  lb.  35,  39.  *  Ad.  Brem.  iii.  5. 

■  lb.  9,  10,  36.  "  lb.  39.  lb.  68. 

«  ib.  45.  «  lb.  31.  *  lb.  2. 
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his  brother  archbiBhop  to  a  diaie  in  the  adnuniitxatioB.*  Tho 
mi^Temment  theae  prelates  was  aoandahma.  Intent  esda- 
fflvely  on  their  own  interest  and  on  that  of  their  partiasn^  ihof 
appropriated  or  gave  away  estates  belonging  to  tho  crown,  wh3s 
they  used  the  royal  name  to  sanction  thoir  plonder  of  other 
property.  The  wealth  of  monastexies,  in  particalar,  was  pilbfgBi 
without  mercy.  To  Haono  his  rapacity  ^ipeaxed  to  be  jiuCilBi  : 
by  the  application  of  the  spoil  to  rel^^ioos  nses ;  Adalbert  mi 
rapacious  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  maintaining  ]m 
splendour.  Hamio,.a  man  of  obscure  birth,'  practised  the  Mik 
shameless  nepotism  in  the  bestowal  of  ecclesiastieal  dignitia^ 
while  Adalbert  disdained  such  expedients  for  eniKshing  hii 
kindred.'  The  sale  of  ecclesiastical  prefiarment  was  opa^ 
carried  on;  a  historian  of  the  time  tells  us  that  money  was  ttil 
only  way  to  promotion.^  The  feuds  and  rnsnbordinstioa  d 
the  nobles  became  more  uncontrollable ;  nor  were  liiiilfisisiHni 
slow  to  imitate  their  example.  Thus^  in  oonsequenoa  cf  a 
question  as  to  precedence  between  the  bishop  of  Hildeshwm  nd 
tiie  abbot  of  Fulda,  a  violent  affray  took  plaoe  between  their 
retainers  in  the  church  of  Godar,  at  Ghrisbnas  1062,  and  the 
quarrel  was  renewed  with  still  greater  fury  at  the  fidloving 
Whitsuntide,  when  the  king's  presence  was  no  more  regsided 
than  the  holiness  of  the  place.  Henry  was  even  in  penooil 
danger,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides.  The  great  monasteiy 
of  St.  Bonifeu^  was  long  disturbed  by  the  consequences  of  then 
scenes,  and  was  impoverished  by  the  penalties  imposed  on  it  for 
the  share  which  its  monks  had  taken  in  them.* 

Adalbert  gradually  supplanted  Hanno.  At  Easter  1065,  ha 
carried  Henry  to  Worms,  where  the  young  king,  then  aged 
fifteen,  was  girt  with  the  sword,  and  was  declared  to  be  of  ags 
to  carry  on  the  government  for  himself.  Thus  the  regency  rf 
ELanno  ceased,  while  Adalbert,  as  the  minister  of  Henry,  &r  a 
time  enjoyed  undivided  power.^  Under  his  administration  tk 
state  of  things  became  continually  worse.  Simony  was  more 
596  shamelessly  practised  than  over ;  the  pillage  of  monasteries  was 
carried  on  without  measure;  for  the  archbishop  taught  the 
young  king  to  regard  monks  as  merely  his  stewards  and  bailifii" 
Adalbert's  private  quarrels  were  turned  into  affairs  of  state,  and 
he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  inspire  Henry  with  a  dislike 

•  Ad.  Brem.  iii.  33 :  I^mbert,  Ann.  lAmbert.  p.  166. 

iOG3,  p.  162.  r  Floto.  i.  196,  285.       «  lb.  pp.  164-5 ;  Voigt,  65-71. 

»  Adam,  iii.  34;  Lumbert,  p.  167;       ^  Lonibcrt,  Ana.  1065.  p.  168;  St*"!!- 

Steuzel,  i.  222,  233.  zeJ,  i.  236-7.  «"  LamU>rt,  p.  167. 
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e  Saxons  and  others  who  had  oflfended  him.  The  discontent 
is  enemies  and  of  those  who  sufiFored  from  his  misgovern- 
t  at  length  rose  to  a  height,  and  at  a  diet  which  was  held  at 
ar,  in  January  1066,  Henry  was  peremptorily  desired  by  a 
Tful  party  oi,  princes  and  prelates  to  choose  between  the 
nation  of  his  crown  and  the  dismissal  of  the  archbishop  of 
len.  Adalbert  was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  flight ;  he 
required  to  give  up  almost  the  whole  revenue  of  his  see 
is  enemies ;  and  his  lands  were  plundered,  so  that  he  was 
ced  to  support  himself  by  appropriating  religious  and 
itable  endowments,  and  by  oppressive  exactions  which  are 
to  have  driven  some  to  madness  and  many  to  beggary." 
ao  resumed  the  government.   His  rapacity  and  nepotism 

unabated,  but  sometimes  met  with  succ^sful  resistance. 
ej)hew  named  Conrad,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Treves,  was  seized  by  the  people,  who  were 
^nant  at  the  denial  of  their  elective  rights ;  the  unfortunate 

was  thrice  thrown  from  a  rock,  and,  as  he  still  lived,  was 
atched  with  a  sword."  And  an  aggression  on  the  property 
e  monks  of  Malmedy  was  defeated  by  the  miraculous  power 
leir  patron  St.  Kemaclus.P 

le  antipope  Honorius  had  made  a  fresh  attempt  on  Borne 
)63,  when  he  gained  possession  of  the  Leonine  city,  and  was 
roned  in  St.  Peter  s ;  but  the  Romans  rose  against  him, 
after  much  fighting  with  a  Norman  force  which  Hildebrand 
called  in  to  oppose  him,  he  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
a  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  under  the  protection  of  Cencius,** 
H^rderly  noble  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  place, 
two  years  he  held  out  in  the  fortress ;  but  his  condition 
me  more  and  more  hopeless.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
ored  the  assistance  of  Henry  and  Adalbert ;  and  at  length 
lit  himself  obliged  to  withdraw,  paying  three  hundred  pounds 
Iver  for  the  consent  of  Cencius  to  his  departure.'  Hanno, 
•  the  recovery  of  his  power,  proceeded  into  Italy  with  a  view  697 
utting  an  end  to  the  schism.*   At  Kome  he  held  a  synod, 

tdam.  Brem.  48,  57;  Stenzel,  i.  dorionai  Ccenobio,  ap.  Pcrtz,  xi.  438, 

seqq. ;  Lambert,  Anu.  1071,  p.  183. 

terthold.  Ann.  1066  (Pertz,  v.);  t  As  to  Concius, aoe  Grej^orovius,  IV. 

Donradi,  in  Append,  to  Gesta  Trev.  152.   His  name  is  a  short  form  of  Cres- 

lii.),  where  the  writer  arj^ies  tliat  ociitius,  ib.  iil  409. 

a  was  **a  Deo  electud,"  because  '  Benzo,  ii.  16;  Bonizo,  p.  807  ; 

ncto  viro  Annone  divinitus  inspi-  Voigt,  92-6 ;  Bowden,  i.  214. 

nomotufl."  c.  3.  •  The  date  of  this  expedition  is  placed 

'riumphua  S.  Rcmacli  de  Malmun-  by  some  in  1064 ;  by  Jaflfc,  altiioogh 
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where  Alexander  appeared.  The  anUnAop  aakad  lumkvbe 
had  yentored  to  ooeopy  the  lyiwtoKflJ.  diair  iritboot 


▲.D.1067.  ^  BOTereign*8  pennMun;  ivfaeienpoa  Hfldebnud 


stood  fijrwaid  aa  fhe  diainpion  of  his  party,  and  maintained  tiai 
the  election  of  the  pope  had  been  regnlarly  oondaeted-Mliit  ao 
layman  had  any  right  to  oontroL  the  dispoeal  of  the  lufy«a* 
Hanno  was  diapoaed  to  be  easily  satisfied,  and  adjooned  Ab 
consideration  of  the  case  to  a  synod  which  was  to  hs 
held  at  Mantua.  At  this  synod  Alexander  preadedt 
and  defended  all  his  acts.  Honoriafl^  who  had  retired  to  Ui 
bishoprick  of  Parma,  refused  to  attend,  mileas  he  mi^  k 
allowed  to  sit  as  president^  and  attempted,  at  the  head  of  M 
armed  force,  to  disturb  the  sessions  of  the  coonciL  But  Aft 
attempt  was  pat  down  by  Qodfrey  of  Tuscany,  AlOTamkir  w 
formally  acknowledged  as  pope^  and  in  that  character  hi 
was  escorted  by  Godfrey  to  Borne.*  The  antipope  hdd  p» 
sGssion  of  Parma  until  Ids  death,  but,  although  he  eontianed  l» 
maintain  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  he  made  no  fuAm 
active  attempt  to  enforce  them.^ 

The  pacification  effected  by  Peter  Damiani  at  Milan  had  too 
much  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  be  lasting.  The  promulgatioB 
of  the  decrees  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  which  were 
enacted  by  the  Boman  synod  of  1059'  became  the  signal  for 
great  commotions  in  nortiiem  Italy.  Many  bishops  refused  to 
publish  them ;  the  bishop  of  Brescia,  on  attempting  to  do  bo^ 
was  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  his  clergy.^  And  in  Milan  itself 
disorders  soon  broke  out  again. 
Landulf  died/  but  his  place  as  an  agitator  was  taken  by  Ids 
698  brother  Herlembald.    The  new  leader  had  been  a  yidiant 


doubtfully,  as  early  as  1063 ;  and  by  808. 

Ulansi  as  lato  as  1071  or  the  following  "  Bonuso,  p.  808 ;  Benxo,  iiL  27-9. 

year  (n.  in  Natal.  Alcxand.  xiii.  496).  "  Lamb.  Ann.  1064  ;  8chrockh,  ziiL 

1  hud  followed  Pagi  (xvii.  256),  Stcnzel  386-8. 

(Bt'ilage  viii.),  Voigt  (97),  and  Buw<len  «  See  p.  584.           r  Boniio,  p.  807. 

(i.  254),  befon^  the  publication  of  He-  «  Arnulf,  iii.  16,  who  says  that  hft  hfl 

feloH  fourth  volume,  in  wliieh  there  is  lost  his  voice  two  years  Kfure  his  death, 

a  strong  argument  for  1064  (793-7).  "  ut  in  quo  miiltos  affLwrut,  in  eo  qo-^ 

Si^  too  Watterich,  i.  262.    Hanno  up-  (juo  deticeret."     Comp.  ATnirc-as,  So 

pi^rs  to  have  been  in  Italy  botli  in  (Patrol,  cxhii.).    The  chronicler  Lar.- 

that  year  aud  in  1067.    As  to  the  Inter  dulf,  however,  represt^nts  his  aara'^ifo 

expe<iition,  ste  Hefcle.  810,  for  an  ao-  as  havin<r  continued  to  act  with  Arial'' 

count  of  an  impoiiant  letter  discovered  nnd  Herlembald,  and  as  having  dio»l 

by  Floss.  wlien  they  set  up  Atto  as  arehbisbop  in 

»  Lambert,  Ann.   10(H ;   Bonizo,  p.  prefen  nce  to  himself,    iii.  29. 
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soldier ;  his  views  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  had  been 
bitterly  influenced  by  finding  that  his  affianced  bride  had 
been  guilty  of  levity  witii  a  clerk.*  On  this  discovery 
he  broke  off  the  match,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeruaalemy  and 
at  his  return  would  have  become  a  monk,  but  that  Ariald  per- 
suaded him  to  continue  in  secular  life,  and  to  serve  the  church 
by  defending  it.  The  character  of  Herlembald  was  bold,  violent^ 
and  resolute;  he  was  possessed  of  a  fiery  eloquence,  and  was 
devoted  to  his  cause  with  the  narrow,  reckless,  and  intolerant 
zeal  which  not  uncommonly  marks  the  religious  partisanship  of 
men  trained  to  martial  professions.  He  now  accompanied  Ariald 
to  Home,  where  Alexander  received  them  as  old  friends,  and 
bestowed  on  Herlembald  a  consecrated  banner,  charging  him  to 
unfurl  it  against  heresy.*^  On  returning  to  Milan,  the  two  began 
a  fresh  course  of  aggression  against  the  married  and  concubinary 
clergy.  They  excited  the  multitude  by  their  addresses ;  they 
won  the  poor  by  large  distributions  of  money,  and  the  young  by 
the  skilful  use  of  flattery.  A  company  of  youths  was  formed, 
sworn  to  extirpate  concubinage  among  the  clergy,  and  with  it 
was  joined  a  rabble  composed  of  low  artisans  and  labourers,  of 
men  rendered  desperate  by  want  of  employment,  and  of  ruffians 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  plunder.®  Some  Manichseans,  or  ad- 
herents of  the  Monteforte  heresy,^  are  also  mentioned  as  associates 
in  the  cause.®  For  eighteen  years  Herlembald  exercised  a 
tyrannic  power  in  Milan.  Yet  the  populace  was  not  entirely 
with  him;  for,  while  he  and  Ariald,  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
Boman  usages,  went  so  far  as  to  disparage  the  Milanese  ritual, 
they  furnished  their  opponents  with  a  powerful  cry  in  behalf  of 
the  honour  of  St.  Ambrose.'  The  reformers  were  very  unscru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  their  plans ;  Herlembald, 
when  in  want  of  money,  proclaimed  that  any  priest  who  could 
not  swear  that  he  had  strictly  kept  the  vow  of  continence  since 
his  ordination  should  lose  all  his  property ;  and  on  this  his 
adherents  conveyed  female  attire  by  stealth  into  the  houses  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  where  the  discovery  of  it  exposed  the  victims 
of  the  trick  to  confiscation,  plunder,  and  outrage.*  The  streets  of 


•  "  Cum  clerico  qnodam  jocaase." 
Landulf,  iii.  14.  Luden  (ix.  34)  and 
Floto  (L  273)  understand  this  to  mean 
that  she  was  seduced.  For  the  mean- 
ings of  jocare  sec  Duoange. 

*►  Aruulf,  iii.  17  ;  Lundulf,  iii.  15; 


Andreas,  ap.  Pcrtz,  vii.  21. 

•  Landul^  iii.  15,  21;  Thciner,  ii. 
117. 

«»  See  p.  452.         •  Landulf,  iii  19. 
'  Am.  iii.  17. 
t  Liand.  iii.  21. 
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699  Milan  were  eontiniially  disqiiieted  by  affiajB  betwesn  the  hntfle 
parties.  Peter  Damiani  by  his  oaneapondeDoe  athnnlatod 
the  reformers,  and  Gualbert  of  Yallombrosa  sent  some  cf 
his  monks  to  aid  them.^  The  persecuted  dergy,  cm  the  other 
hand,  found  allies  in  many  Lombard  bishops,  who  uged 
them  to  leave  the  city,  and  offered  them  hospifaihle  entertaua- 
ment^  It  is  said  that  even  Ariald  was  at  one  time  touched  hj 
remorse,  and  expressed  penitence  on  seeing  the  misery,  and  the 
destitution  of  religious  ordinances,  which  had  arisen  tarn  Ik 
agitation,^ 

A  conference  was  held,  at  which  a  priest  named  Andnt 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  pleading  for  the  maniigBof 
the  clergy.  He  rested  the  wanant  for  it  on  Bciiptare  and  €■ 
ancient  usage,  and  spoke  fordbly  of  the  wcme  evils  which  hai 
resulted  from  a  denial  of  the  lib^ty  to  many."^  It  was  said  tiisl 
St  Ambrose  had  sanctioned  the  mairiage  of  the  dergy;  tfaafclqr 
representing  continency  as  a  special  gift  (tf  graoe^  he  inqdisd 
that  it  was  something  which  ought  not  to  be  exacted  alL 
Ariald  replied  that  marriage  had  been  allowed  in  the  times  vhea 
babes  required  to  be  fed  with  milk,  but  that  all  things  were  nov 
new.  The  conference  was  broken  off  by  an  attack  of  the  mob  m 
the  clergy.'^  The  discomfited  party  alleged  that  miracles  was 
wrought  among  them  in  behalf  of  clerical  marciage,  but  thdr 
stories  produced  no  effect.® 

In  1066,  Herlembald,  leaving  Ariald  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Milanese,  went  again  to  Borne,  and  before  a  synod 
accused  archbishop  Guy  of  simony.^  The  pope  was  unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  but  Hildebrand  persuaded  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  was  conveyed  to 
Milan  by  Herlembald.  On  Whitsunday  the  archbishop  ascended 
the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  holding  the  document  in  his  hand. 
He  inyeighed  against  Herlembald  and  Ariald  as  the  authors  of 
the  troubles  which  had  so  long  afflicted  the  city.  He  compUioed 
of  their  behaviour  towards  himself,  and  concluded  his  speech  by 
desiring  that  all  who  loved  St.  Ambrose  would  leave  the  church. 
Out  of  a  congregation  of  seven  thousand,  all  withdrew  except  the 

k  Atto,  Vitft  S.  Joh.  Gualb.  ap.  Ma-  p.  519. 

bill.  Acta  SS.  Bcu.  ix.  c.  58 ;  ADilreas,  "  Land.  iii.  22-7.             •  lb.  28. 

lOD-110.  P  Arinilf.  ID.    Perhaps  a  fre*h  ei- 

*  Land.  iiL  16,               ^  lb.  20.  comnmnication  liad  k*u  uttt* red  agaiust 

"  lb.  2G.    Among  other  thin«i8,  Ijo  Ariald  by  Guy.    Omp.  -jVrnuU;  iii.  13, 

alleged  a  late  discovery  of  children's  vith  Laudulf,  iii.  16,  and  the  note-sin 

bones  in  a  ciiteru  (p.  J.>2).    Sc-c  above,  IVrtz, 
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)  agitators  and  about  twelve  of  their  adherenta  These  were 
acked  by  the  younger  clergy,  with  some  lay  partisans  of  600 
)  archbishop.  Ariald  was  nearly  killed ;  Herlembald  fought 
rperately,  and  cut  his  way  out  of  the  church.  The  Patarines, 
hearing  of  this,  rose  in  the  belief  that  Ariald  was  dead,  and 
sir  numbers  were  swollen  by  a  multitude  of  peasants  from  the 
ghbourhood,  who  had  repaired  to  Milan  for  the  festival ;  they 
rmed  the  cathedral  and  tlie  arcbiepiscopal  palace,  dragged 
)  archbishop  out,  handled  him  roughly,  and  left  him  hardly 
ve.  Next  day,  when  the  peasantry  had  left  the  city,  the 
bles  and  clergy  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  these  outrages, 
iald  fled  in  disguise,  pursued  by  two  clerks  with  a  party  of 
diers,  while  the  archbishop  laid  an  interdict  on  the  June  27. 
y  until  he  should  be  found.  The  unfortunate  man  ^066,^ 
a  betrayed  by  a  companion  into  the  hands  of  a  niece  of  the 
^libishop  named  Oliva,  who  directed  five  of  her  servants  to 
iduct  him  to  an  island  in  the  Lago  Maggiore.  On  arriving 
3re,  his  guards  asked  him  whether  he  acknowledged  Guy  as 
^hbishop  of  Milan.  He  is  not,"  said  Ariald,  "  nor  ever  was, 
'  no  archbishop-like  work  is  or  ever  was  in  him."  The  servants 
jn  set  on  him,  cut  oflf  his  members  one  by  one,  with  words  of 
rage  mockery,  and  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  threw 
t  body  into  the  lake.  Some  months  after  the  murder,  the 
rpse  was  found ;  Herlembald  compelled  the  archbishop  to  give 
up ;  it  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Milan,  and  miracles  were 
ported  to  be  performed  by  it.  By  these  scenes,  the  exaspera- 
•n  of  Herlembald  and  his  party  was  rendered  more  intense 
in  ever.' 

In  the  following  spring,  the  pope  visited  Milan,  on  his  way 
the  council  of  Mantua,  when  he  made  some  regulations  as  to 
icipline-  and  canonised  Ariald  as  a  martyr.*  Two  Boman 
:tlinals  were  soon  after  sent  as  legates  to  Milan.  They  entered 
their  commission  in  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  Aug.  i, 
rit.  It  was  decreed  that  the  clergy  should  separate 
»m  their  wives  or  concubines ;  that  such  of  them  as  should 
rsist  in  defying  this  order  should  be  deprived  of  their  oflSce ; 
t  that  no  one  should  be  deprived  except  on  confession  or 

Acta  SS.,  Jun.  27,  p.  280.  rcaUy  i^Ai  of  a  woman,   iii.  SO. 

Bonizo,  808 ;  Andreas,  58-79  (Pa-  •  Landulf  junior,  ap.  Mabillon,  Ana- 

.  cxliii.)  ;  Voigt,  101 ;  Tlieiner,  ii.  lecta.  487  (Paris,  1723) ;  ct  Alex.  Epp. 

-3 ;  Milman,  ii.  509.   Landulf  says  93-4  (Patrol,  cxlvi.}. 
t  the  body  honoured  as  Ariald's  was 
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oonTiction,  and  that  the  laity  should  not  ttlke  ibe  jwnwi 
ment  of  ojOfending  clergymen  into  their  own  handai*  Him 
orders,  however,  had  little  effecL  flerlembald,  disaatufied  wift 
the  moderation  of  the  conuniamonerB,  again  went  to  Bohm^ 
601  where  Hildebrand  joined  him  in  maintaining  the  neoeantf 
of  appointing  a  new  archbishop  instead  of  Gny,.  whose  tids  j 
they  declared  to  be  invalid,  as  being  derived  ftom  the  impend 
nomination.* 

Guy  himself  at  length  became  weary  of  hu  nneasy  dignitf. 
A  D  1069  expressed  a  wish  to  resign,  and  sent  his  ting  api 
crozier  to  the  king,  with  a  request  (which  is  said  tohsfB 
been  supported  by  moneys)  that  a  deacon  named  Godfrey  mq^ 
be  appointed  as  his  successor;  but^  although  Henry  accepted  fte 
recommendation,  and  nominated  Godfrey  to  the  see^  the  Milsniw 
refused  to  receive  him.  Nor  were  Herlembald's  party  aUe  tt 
establish  a  young  ecdesiastic  named  Atto,  whom  they  set  iq^M 
a  rival  archbishop ;  he  was  driven  from  the  dty  on  the  di^  flf 
his  consecration,  after  having  been  compelled  to  forswear  Im 
pretensions.  The  church  was  in  a  state  of  utter  oonfiuioB. 
Hildebrand  declared  the  oath  extorted  fitmi  Atto  to  be  null,  aad 
procured  a  like  declaration  from  the  pope.'  Godfrey  was  ex* 
communicated  by  Alexander,  and  was  persecuted  by  Eerienh 
bald,  who,  by  intercepting  the  revenues  of  the  archbishoprick, 
rendered  him  unable  to  pay  a  stipulated  pension  to  Guy ;  and 
the  old  man,  in  distress  and  discontent  allowed  himself  to  i 
be  decoyed  into  a  reconciliation  with  Herlembald.  He  wai  \ 
allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  archbishop,  but  was  kept  as  a 
virtual  prisoner  in  a  monastery,  while  Herlembald  wielded  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  secular  power  in  MUan.^  Gnj 
died  in  1071,  but  the  troubles  of  his  church  were  not  ended  hj 
his  death. 

While  these  scenes  were  in  progress  at  Milan,  distnrbanoei 
of  a  similar  kind  took  place  at  Florence,  where  Jolm  Gualbert 
and  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  publicly  accused  the  bishop,  Peter, 
of  simouy,  and  declared  the  ministrations  of  simoniac  and  married 
clergy  to  be  invalid.*    After  much  contention  and  some  blood- 

*  Hard.  vi.  1081-G.  soqq.  (Mabill.  ix.) ;  Andreas.  81,  se^q. 

«  Aniulf,  iii.  21.         »  Bonizo,  807.  (Patrol,   cilvi.) ;   liaron.  1003. 

»  Armilf,  iii.  22,  25,  iv.  2  ;  Ltmdulf  Ajjrainst  those  who  rufuscd  to  oommimi- 

sen.  iii.  18  ;  Ik)iiizo,  810.  eaU'  with  the  bishop,  on  account  of  the 

y  Bonizo,  809  ;  Ariiulf,  iii.  22.  rharg:c  of  simony,  Peter  Damiftni  wn^tB 

■  Jierthold.  Ann.  1007  (Pertz,  v.);  Opnsc.  xxx.    ** De  Sacrameutis per im- 

Atto,  Vita  S.  Joh.  Gmilb.  ec.  10,  GO,  probos  administnUis/' 
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Bhedy*  thej  proposed  to  decide  the  question  by  ordeaL  The 
lasbop  refused  to  abide  such  a  trial,  and  the  pope,  who  had  been 
appealed  to,  discouraged  it ;  but  a  monk  named  Peter  undertook 
to  prove  the  charge.  Two  piles  of  wood  were  erected,  ten  feet  in  602 
length^  and  with  a  narrow  passage  between  them.  The 
monk  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  trial,  clothed  in  the  sacerdotal  vestments.    After  pray- 
ing that,  if  his  charge  against  the  bishop  of  Florence  were  just, 
lie  might  escape  unhurt,  he  entered  between  the  burning  pil^s, 
liacefooted,  and  carrying  the  cross  in  his  hands.    For  a  time  he 
'mas  hidden  by  flames  and  smoke ;  but  he  reappeared  uninjured^ 
and  was  hailed  by  the  spectators  with  admiration  and  triumph.^ 
^Fhe  bishop,  a  man  of  mild  character,  yielded  to  the  popular 
clamour  by  withdrawing  from  Florence ;  but  he  retained  his  ofBce 
until  his  death,  and  the  diocese  was  administered  in  his  name  by 
a  deputy.^  The  zeal  of  the  monk  Peter,  who  acquired  the  name 
of  ^'the  Fiery,"®  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  high  dignity  in 
the  church.    In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  he  became 
cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,  and  was  employed  as  legate  in  Ger- 
many.' 

Henry  III.  had  chosen  as  a  wife  for  his  son.  Bertha,  daughter 
of  the  marquis  of  Susa,  whose  powerful  interest  in  Italy  he  hoped 
to  secure  by  the  connexion.^  The  princess  was  beautiful,  and,  as 
appeared  in  the  varied  trials  of  her  life,  her  character  was  noble 
and  affectionate ;  but  the  young  king,  from  unwillingness  to  for- 
sake his  irregularities,  was  reluctant  to  fulfil  the  engagement. 
After  recovering  from  cm  illness  which  his  physicians  supposed 
to  be  desperate,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  his  nobles  to 
marry  Bertha  in  10G6 ;  but  three  years  later  he  formed  a  design 
of  repudiating  her.**  With  a  view  to  this,  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  interest  of  Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  by  a  pro- 
mise of  aiding  him  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  from 

•  The  biograpbora  of  Gualbert  charge  *  See  Theiner,  ii.  109.  Some  mo- 
the  bishop  with  atteniptiDg  to  get  rid  of  nastio  historiana  represent  the  matter 
his  enemies  by  sending  soldierd  to  bum  di£ferently. 

them  in  a  monastery.    Andreas,  83;  •  "Petnis  Ignens."    See  Giacou.  i. 

Atto,  60.  863-6. 

>»  Mansi  in  Baron,  xvii.  238.  '  Bemold.  ap.  Pertz,  v.  436. 

•  Atto,  64;  Victor  111.  Dial.  iii.  in  f  Luden,  viii.  290. 

Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  855,  where  it  is  said  *»  Voigt,  111-2.     Bruno  (De  Bello 

that  he  dropped  a  handkerchief  in  his  Saxonico,  7,  ap.  Pertz,  v.)  says  that  he 

passage,  and  went  bock  to  recover  it.  endeavoured  to  entrap  her  into  adultery 

There  is  a  curious  note  on  ordeals  in  with  one  of  his  courtiers.   That  the 

Tobti,  Storia  della  Contessa  Matilde,  90.  story  is  incredible,  see  Stenzel,  ii.  62-3. 
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Tharingia  to  his  see,  and  Segfiisd  willingly  liatened  to  tta 
inducement.^  He  wrote  to  the  pope  in  behiedf  of  the  drram^ 
although  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  was  somewhat  aahimei 
603  of  his  part;  he  had  (he  said)  threatened  the  king  with  eioon- 
munication  unless  some  definite  reason  were  given  for  his  dent 
of  a  separation.^   Peter  Damiani  was  once  more  sent  into  Ge^ 
many,  and  assembled  a  synpd  at  Ment^  from  which  cifj, 
Henry's  summons,  it  was  transferred  to  Frankfort.   After  a  (fr 
cussion  of  the  matter,  the  legate  earnestly  entreated  Hemy  to 
desist  from  his  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  if-lu 
were  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.   He  told  him  dnl 
it  was  an  accursed  project,  unworthy  alike  of  a  Christian  and 
a  king ;  that  it  was  monstrous  for  one  whose  duty  bound  him  to 
punish  misdeeds,  to  give  so  flagrant  on  example;  that 
pope  would  never  consent  to  the  divorce,  nor  ever  orom' 
him  as  emperor  if  he  persisted  in  urging  it   The  kii^  sdV 
mitted,  although  unwillingly,  and  soon  resumed  his  licoitiM 
habits.™   But  the  character  of  Bertha  gradually  won  hii  afle^ 
tion,  and,  so  long  as  she  lived,  her  fidelity  supported  him  in  liii 
troubles." 

About  this  time  Adalbert,  after  a  banishment  of  three  yem 
from  the  court,  recovered  his  position,  and  for  a  time  conducted 
the  government  with  absolute  power.®  He  resumed  his  ambitiou 
project  of  erecting  his  see  into  a  patriarchate.^  The  evils  of  his  * 
former  administration  were  renewed,  and  even  exceeded.  Ecde* 
siastieal  preferments  were  put  up  to  open  sale  in  the  court;  and 
it  is  said  that  a  general  disgust  was  excited  by  the  sight  of  the 
shameless  traffic  in  which  monks  engaged,  and  .of  the  hoarded 
wealth  which  they  produced,  to  be  expended  in  simoniacal  pu^ 
chases.*!  Feuds,  intrigues,  discontent,  abounded.  The  writer 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest  account  of  Adalbert's 
career  describes  his  last  years  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  awe 
—dwelling  fondly  on  his  noble  gifts,  relating  his  errors  with 
honest  candour,  and  lamenting  his  melancholy  perversion  and 
decline.  It  seemed  as  if  the  archbishop  s  mind  were  disordereil 
by  tlie  vicissitudes  through  which  he  had  passed.  His  days  were 

•  Lambert,  Ann.  1069,  p.  174.    Tlic  ^  Hani.  vi.  1164. 

part  of  Thiiriiigia  which  was  imme-  "  I^mbert,  Ann.  1009,  pp.  175-6. 

diately  subject  to  Montz  had  been  ex-  •»  St<»nzcl,  i.  258. 

empt  ever  since  the  conversion  of  the  •  Adsuu.  Brcm.  iii.  58;  Lambert, 
people,  while  another  part  paid  tithes  <o    Ann.  1072. 

the  abbots  of  Fulda  and  Hersfeld.  Sieg-  p  Adam,  iii.  58. 

fried  claimed  all.   Luden,  viii.  412.  s  Lamb.  Ann.  1071,  p.  189. 
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Bpent  in  sleep,  his  nights  in  waking.  His  irritability  became 
intolerable;  to  those  who  provoked  him  he  spoke  with  an 
indecent  violence  of  language ;  or  he  struck  them,  and  some- 
times so  as  even  to  draw  blood.  He  showed  no  mercy  to  the 
xx)r ;  he  plundered  religious  and  charitable  foundations,  while 
le  was  lavish  in  his  gifts  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  parasites  whose  601 
latteries  and  prophecies  obtained  an  ever-increasing  mastery  over 
lim.  Yet  his  eloquence  was  still  unabated,  and  gave  plausibility 
x>  his  wildest  extravagances  and  to  his  most  unwarrantable  acts/ 
Eis  nearest  relations  believed  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
magic,  while  he  was  himself  suspected  by  the  vulgar  of  un- 
hallowed arts — a  charge  for  the  falsehood  of  which  the  historian 
solemnly  appeals  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  all  the  saints.*  His 
health  began  to  fail;  a  woman,  who  professed  to  be  inspired, 
foretold  that  he  would  die  within  two  years  unless  he  amended 
bis.  life;  but  he  was  buoyed  up  by  the  assurances  of  other 
prophets,  that  he  would  live  to  put  all  his  enemies  under  his 
feet,  and  almost  to  the  last  he  relied  on  these  assurances  in 
opposition  to  the  warnings  of  his  physicians.*  Omens  of  evil 
were  observed  at  Bremen ;  cracifixes  wept,  swine  and  dogs  boldly 
profaned  the  churches,  wolves  mingled  their  dismal  bowlings 
with  the  hooting  of  owls  around  the  city,  while  the  pagans  of 
the  neighbourhood  burnt  and  laid  waste  Hamburg,  and  overran 
Nordalbingia.  The  archbishop  gradually  sank.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  sought  admittance  to 
his  chamber;  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  decay.  The 
king  alone  was  allowed  to  enter;  and  to  him  Adalbert,  after 
reminding  him  of  his  long  service,  committed  the  protection  of 
the  church  of  Bremen.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1072,  the  arch- 
bishop expired  at  Goslar — unlike  Wolsey,  with  whom  he  has 
been  compared,**  in  the  recovery  of  his  power,  and  in  the  reten- 
tion of  it  to  the  last ;  but,  like  Wolsey,  lamenting  the  waste  of 
his  life  on  objects  of  which  he  had  too  late  learnt  to  understand 
the  vanity.  His  treasury,  into  which,  by  rightful  and  by  wrongful 
means,  such  vast  wealth  had  been  gathered,  was  found  to  bo 

'  Adam,  61 .  dam  ad  instar  [monsnram  ilnnaZ.  Po7/</*.] 

•  lb.  62.  Such  charges  were  common  digiti,  ex  iEgypto  adlatam,  adorare  ;  a 

in  those  times.   Beuno  says  that  Hildc-  qua  quoties  responsa  [oracula,  -4.  P.] 

brand  practised  magic,  having  derived  qu»rebat,    neceaso   erat  homicidiuin 

Itis  art  from  Gerbcrt,  througli  Benedict  [Christianum  immolare.  A.  P.]  aut  in 

IX.  (np.  GoMast.  Apol.  pro  Henr.  IV.  summo   feeto  udulterium  procurare. ' 

11).  And  of  Henrv  IV.  we  are  told  by  Pertz,  vi.  697 ;  xvi.  70.  »  Adam,  iii.  63-4. 
the  Saxon  Annalist  and  by  the  annalist       •  By  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  Essay 

of  Polde— **  Ferebalur  imaginem  quan-  on  Hildebrand. 
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entirely  empty ;  his  books  and  some  relics  of  saints  were  all  that 

he  left  behind  him/ 

On  the  de^th  of  Adalbert^  Henry,  in  deference  to  the  solidta- 
tions  of  his  nobles  and  to  the  cries  of  his  people,  requested  Hadqo 
to  resume  the  goyemment  The  archbishop  relnctantly  con- 
sented, and,  although  his  rapacity  and  sternness  excited  ooBh 
605  plaints,  the  benefits  of  his  yigoroos  administration  speedilf 
appeared.  Nobles  were  compelled  to  raze  their  castles,  whick 
had  been  the  strongholds  of  tyranny  and  insubordination ;  justifie 
was  done  without  respect  of  persons;  it  seemed,  according  to  ihB 
best  annalist  of  the  age,  as  if  for  a  time  tbe  minister  had  infiuei 
into  the  indolent  young  king  the  activity  and  the  virtues  of  Ul 
father.7  But  Hanno  was  weary  of  his  position,  and,  under  tha 
A.D.  1072.  pretext  of  age  and  infirmity,  resigned  it  at  the  end  d 
ChristiMs.  jjjuQ  months ;  when  Henry,  feeling  (according  to  Lsn- 
bert's  expression)  as  if  he  were  delivered  from  a  severe  school- 
master, plunged  into  a  reckless  career  of  dissipation  and  mv- 
govemment'  He  neglected  public  business;  violences  irate 
committed'  against  nobles,  the  property  of  churches  and  mooM- 
teries  was  bestowed  on  worthless  fiivourites,  the  hills  of  Saxooj 
and  Thuringia  were  crowned  with  fortresses  intended  to  ooeroe 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  garrisons  indulged  without  restraint 
their  love  of  plunder  and  destruction,  their  insolence  and  their 
liLst.*  In  Thuringia,  the  prosecution  of  Siegfried's  claim  to  titha 
was  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  military  occupation  of  the  countiy; 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  king  was  to  enforce  the  claim  by 
arms,  on  condition  of  sharing  in  the  spoil.  Siegfried,  by  a  letter 
in  which  lie  plainly  hinted  a  bribe,  endeavoured  to  draw  Hilde- 
brand  into  his  interests.**  In  March  1073  a  synod  met  at  Erfurt, 
in  the  king's  presence,  for  the  consideration  of  the  question; 
when  the  abbots  of  F ulda  and  Hersfeld  appeared  in  oppositkm 
to  the  archbishop.  The  Thuringians  made  an  appeal  to  the 
pope,  but  Henry  threatened  ruin  and  dciith  against  any  one 
who  should  attempt  to  prosecute  it ;  and  when  the  synod  agreed 
on  a  compromise  unfavourable  to  the  Tliurinpans,  he  char;red 
the  abbots  not  to  roi)ort  the  result  to  Iiome.*'  Henry  had  in- 
curred tlie  general  detestation  of  his  subjects,  which  was  swollen 

«  Adnin,  iii.  03-7.  138.  140. 

y  J.;mil)crt,  Aim.  1072,  pp.  lSO-190.       »  l.:iml>ort,  Ann.  1073,  p.  192;  Void. 

TIji'm  writrr,  wlios^.'  Annals  uinl  in  1077,  ll;M:i2:  SU-nzcl,  i.  270. 
Hid  not  give  llt  nry  crLdit  for  th(^  qnali-       ^  llunl.  vi.  lli)4. 
tiirf  whidi  In;  alU  rwnnl.s  (lisplnycil.  c  J^anib.  Ann.  1073.  p.  193-  ILinLvi- 

»  Lambtrt,  Ann.  1073,  p.  192;  Voi-jt,  1191. 
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ggerated  and  fabulous  tales  of  his  misconduct  ;^  the  Saxons, 
luringians,  and  the  Swabians,  exasperated  by  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered,  and  by  the  dread  of  further  evils,  were 
to  break  out  into  rebellion.® 

cries  of  Germany  at  length  reached  Alexander,  who  sum- 
.  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  with  the  bishop  606 
iberg,  to  Eome,  and  reproved  them  for  their  slackness  in 
raging  simony.    Hanno  was  gently  treated,  and  was  pre- 

with  some  precious  relics ;  yiegfried's  offer  of  a  resigna- 
iis  declined ;  Otho  of  Bamberg  confessed  his  guilt,  but  it 

that  he  appeased  the  papal  anger  by  valuable  gifts,  and 
reived  the  honour  of  the  pall.^  The  great<?st  prelates  of 
my  were  at  the  pope's  feet ;  the  two  metroj)olitans  of  Eng- 
lud  just  been  comi)elled  to  appear  before  him — Lanfranc 
iterbury,  that  he  might  personally  receive  the  pall  which 
1  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  without  such  apjx'aranco ; ' 
homas  of  York,  that  he  might  refer  to  the  successor  of  St. 
and  of  St.  Gregory  a  question  as  to  the  English  primacy.^* 
lese  triumphs  over  national  churches,  Alexander  was  en- 
jeil  to  enter  on  a  contest  with  the  chief  representative  of 
cular  power.  In  October  1072,  he  had  held  a  conference 
?CCL  with  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  Matilda  on  the  means 
arming  their  royal  kinsman ;  and,  as  it  was  agreed  that 
5  measures  would  be  ineffectual,  he  proceeded,  at  a  synod 
3  following  Lent,  to  excommunicate  five  counsellors  who 
charged  with  exerting  an  evil  influence  over  Henry,  and 
oned  the  king  himself  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
li  for  simony  and  other  offences.  Hanno  and  the  bishop 
.mberg,  who  were  on  the  point  of  returning  home,  were 
ed  with  the  delivery  of  the  mandate;  but  on  the  21st 
ril  1073,  Alexander  died,  and  it  remained  imanswered  and 
breed.' 


3  Floto,  c.  58.  •  Voigt,  152-3. 
nab.  Anil.  1070  (which  is  too 

(Iflto)  ;  Voigt,  153.  Tliat  Bnm- 
. though  only  u  bishopriok,  usuiiHy 
e  i»nll,  «  e  p.  41)7.  Otho  wns  iii- 
in  serioiiri  troubles  under  Gregory 
nd  was  at  last  compelled  to  re- 
;o  a  cloister.  At  an  inquiry  into 
duct,  ill  tho  presence  of  tlie  ]y 
,  a  young  clerk  insolently  placed 

him  ji  short  verso  of  a  ]>sjdm. 
ho  haitl,  'you  will  explain  thin 
to  me  correctly,  iu)t  acconling  io 
atical  or  aUegorical  meaning,  but 


in  the  literal  pcnsc  of  tho  words,  I  will 
allow  that  you  nro  ckar  from  all  charges, 
and  are  wortliy  of  vour  biahoprick.* 
Lamb.  Ann.  1075,  p.  221. 
Sec  p.  715. 
»»  See  p.  715. 

>  Ekkehard,  A.D.  1073;  Bonizo,  1.  vi. 
fin.  It  has  been  said  (as  by  Voigt, 
158-9;  Bowden,  i.  30G-7)  that  Alex- 
ander went  so  far  aa  to  Bummon  Henry 
to  Rome,  a  etep  without  example  in 
earlier  times.  But  the  statement  is  said 
to  rest  only  on  a  mis<M>nHt ruction  of  Ek- 
kcLard's  wordd  —  "litUras  Alexaudri 

2  s  2 
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C  n  A  P  T  E  B  II. 

GREGORY  VII. 
A.D.  1073-1085. 

HiLDEBRAKB  was  now  to  assume  in  liis  own  person  the  majesty 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  power  which  he  had  so  long 
directed.* 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  Eome  enjoyed  a  quiet  from  the 
rage  of  its  factions  unusual  on  such  occasions.^  Hildebrand,  as 
chancellor  of  the  see,  ordered  a  fast  of  three  days,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  Divine  guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  pope.  But 
next  day,  as  the  funeral  rites  of  Alexander  were  in  progress,  a 
loud  outcry  arose  from  the  clergy  and  the  people,  April  22, 
demanding  Hildebrand  as  his  successor.  The  chancel-  ^^^3, 
lor  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  attempted  to  allay  the  uproar  by 
representing  that  the  time  for  an  election  was  not  yet  come ;  ® 
but  the  cries  still  continued.  Hugh  the  White  then  stood 
forth  as  spokesman  of  the  cardinals,  and,  after  a  warm  panegyric 
on  Hildebrand's  services  to  the  church,  declared  that  on  him 
the  election  would  fall,  if  no  worthier  could  be  found.  The 
cardinals  retired  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  their  reappearance, 
presented  Hildebrand  to  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  hailed 
with  acclamations.* 

The  name  which  the  new  pope  assumed — Gregory  the  Seventh 
— naturally  carried  back  men's  thoughts  to  the  last  Gregory 
who  had  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair.®  By  choosing  this  name, 
Hildebrand  did  not  merely  testify  his  personal  attachment  to 


•  Ilis  mastery  over  the  late  popes  had 
been  tlie  subject  of  epigrams  by  Peter 
Dumiani : — 

"  Vivere  via  Rome  ?  clara  depromito  voce — 
Plus  domioo  Papa»  quam  Dumno  parco  Papie." 

tarm.  149  Q'alrol.  cxlv.). 

"  Papain  rite  colo,  sed  te  prostratua  adoro : 
Tu  facls  hone  dominum,  te  facit  isle  Denm." 

Carm.  296  (/b.). 

Benzo  repeatedly  says  that  ho  fed  Ni- 
colas II.  "velut  asinum  in  stabulo"  (iii. 
10 ;  1 ;  viL  2).  Amulf  of  Milan  in- 
timates that  the  popes  were  afraid  of 
him  (iv.  2).  Bcnno,  with  his  usual  out- 
ragooosness,  says  (ap.  Browne,  Foscic. 


Ber.  Exp.  i.  85)  that  he  beat  Alexander, 
and  kept  him  on  an  allowance  of  five 
solidi  a  day,  while  he  himself  grew  im- 
mensely rich  on  the  spoils  of  the  papacy. 

^  Greg.  Epp.  i.  1-4. 

e  Boniface  III.  had  decreed,  in  607, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  for  the 
election  of  a  pope  or  of  a  bishop  until 
after  the  see  had  been  three  days  yacant. 
Anast.  ap.  Murat.  iii  135. 

«»  Bonizo,  811;  Hard.  vi.  1195.  The 
scene  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  Pet. 
Pisan.  inWatterieh,  i.  293;  Hefele,  y.2, 

•  Baron.  1073.  25. 
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the  Tiiemory  of  lii^  Difi^^ter  and  patron;  it  was  a  declamtiou  thai 
he  regarded  him  tus  a  legitimate  iK>pe,  and  was  resoked  to 
^mdii»t&  the  principles  of  wLich  Gregory  VI.  bad  Itecu  tlje 
lepreeentatiTe  and  the  coB&Mir  i^i&iiist  tba  impawl  fpr^  tnj 
whicli  be  bad  be^  deposed* 

At  the  outaetj  however,  H3debnmd  dl]  not  ulil  prematup  h 
to  provoke  that  power.  The  ptticeediugs  wMdl  Alexander  Ui 
commenced  against  Henry  were  allowed  to  drop ;  and,  altli^^u^b 
the  pope  fat  once  took  on  bims^  the  full  adiuiiii  strut  inn  <1  Li* 
office/  he  sent  notioe  of  his  electiom  to  the  king,  and  waited  for 
the  royal  c^nfimiEticm  of  it  The  German  bishops,  who  hm 
l^t  1^  iiiflueoce  had  long  gororned  the  pajiufy,  and  ibraM 
hia  impeiiDUs  character  and  his  reforming  tendencies, 
presented  the  dangen  wfaidi  might  be  expected  fimn  lim; 

in  consequence  of  tlieir  rei>rt?s*:'ii  tat  ions,  tivo  c*:mnnissionen 
W6F0  despatched  to  Bome^  with  orders  to  compel  Hildi^hnyid 
iesign,  if  any  irregulai%  «oId  be  foand  in  Ms  ele^m, 
pope  n  coivt'd  tlit'iii  with  honour;  ho  slatod  that  tht?  f?r 
liad  been  ibrced  on  him  by  a  tumult^  against  bis  own  desiffii 
that  hd  had  dblimd  bis  eoMMmtion  until  the  <^ce 
shoidd  ho  approved  by  the  king  and  princes  of  Germfinj*  Tlie 
commb^oners  reported  to  Henry  that  no  informaUty  oauJd  be 
disoovecedi  and  on  Bt  Betor%  1073,  Bjldehxand  was  ocm- 
secratod  as  the  sucoessor  of  th^?  apostle**^  It  ^Yn.^  the  hsl  time 
that  the  imperial  confii^mation  was  sought  for  an  e]tciij>n  to 
the  papacy. 

In  the  letters  wliir  h  Ik^  wrote  on  his  elerationj  II ild. Uamt 
expresses  a  strong  reluctance  to  iindertaku  the  burden  of  tht* 
dignity  which  had  been  tlinist  on  him;*"  and  his  pictfei^ 
have  been  often  regarded  as  insincere.  But  tliis  f^^eems  to  beos 
injustice-  Passionately  devoted  as  be  was  to  tlio  cati^e  whid 
he  bad  espoused^  he  may  yet  liuvi?  preferred  tliat  his  exertions 
for  it  should  be  carried  on  under  the  namee  of  other  man  ; 
had  so  long  wielded  in  reality  the  power  which  was  noEoiiiiDT  j 
#xsrmsed  by  Im^  Ticlof,  Stephen,  Niecda^  tuA  Akxaudari  dMl 


^  Yoigt, 

PtiriJiniticm   in    llh^  vi-iil:)  ; 

l5oiif;j<k,  ^il  ;  Vlmi'l;.  IX.  i.  l;-i-5, 

diflliuclly  by  Ihu  taiftliujil  tif  Arog^ou^ 
oentnrios  latw  (Mumtori,  liL 


mnst  ft'cl  Liniat  If  obliged  to  tc/ered  ft* 

itieonfliiiteQt  witli  letters  <J  th^  tit» 
(Sot*  ScJariiekh,  sjtv.  4:iti ;  Voi^  1 
LtnUi],  viii.  7<C  ;  Buwikti,  i.  Sly  ;  MjS- 
mil  II,  ii  CilT]  .    Flu  li  j  thrrjws  cloabU 

But  ft*?ct  iitjfek\  V. 


ChXP.  n.     AD.  1073. 
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he  may  have  T\'if?hed  to  keep  up  the  same  system  to  the  end. 
If  he  had  desired  to  be  pope,  why  did  he  not  take  means  to  609 
secure  his  election  on  some  earlier  vacancy  ?  Why  should  we 
suppose  that  his  promotion  as  the  successor  of  Alexander  was 
contrived  by  himself,  rather  than  that  it  was  the  natural  effect 
of  the  impression  which  his  character  and  his  labours  had  pro- 
duced on  tlie  minds  of  the  Roman  *  clergy  and  people  ?  And 
even  if  he  thought  that  matters  had  reached  a  condition  in 
which  no  one  but  himself,  acting  with  the  title  as  well  as  with 
the  power  of  pope,  could  fitly  guide  the  policy  of  the  church, 
why  should  we  not  believe  that  he  felt  a  real  unwillingness  to 
undertake  an  oflBce  so  onerous  and  so  full  of  peril  ?  His  letters 
to  princes  and  other  great  personages  might  indeed  be  sus- 
pected; but  one  which  he  addressed  in  January  1075  to  his 
ancient  friend  and  superior,  Hugh  of  Cluny,*  seems  to  breathe 
the  unfeigned  feeling  of  his  heart.  Like  the  first  pope  of  his 
name,  and  in  terms  partly  borrowed  from  him,^  he  laments  the 
unhappy  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  eastern  church  is 
failing  from  the  faith,  and  is  a  prey  to  the  Saracens.  West- 
ward, southward,  northward,  there  is  hardly  a  bishop  to  be  seen, 
but  such  as  have  got  their  ofiSce  by  unlawful  means,  or  are 
blamable  in  their  lives,  and  devoted  to  worldly  ambition ;  while 
among  secular  princes  there  is  no  one  who  prefers  God's  honour 
and  righteousness  to  the  advantages  of  this  world.  Those 
among  whom  he  lives — Eomans,  Lombards,  and  Normans — 
are  worse  than  Jews  or  pagans.  He  had  often  prayed  God 
either  to  take  him  from  the  world  or  to  make  him  the  means  of 
benefit  to  His  church  ;  the  hope  that  he  may  bo  the  instrument 
of  gracious  designs  is  all  that  keeps  him  at  Kome  or  in  life. 

But,  whatever  his  private  feelings  may  have  been,  Hildebrand, 
when  raised  to  the  papacy,  entered  on  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  with  increased  energy.  The  corruptions  of  the  church, 
which  he  traced  to  its  connexion  with  tlie  state,  had  led  him  to 
desire  its  independence ;  and  it  now  appeared  that  under  the 
name  of  independence  he  understood  sovereign  domination.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  he  spoke  of  tlie  spiritual  and 
the  secular  powers  as  being  like  the  two  eyes  in  the  human 
body,™  and  therefore  apparently  on  an  equality ;  but  afterwards 
they  are  compared  to  the  sun  and  the  moon  respectively" — a 

*  Epp.  ii.  49.  Rcgcm  :  "  (jtia  tamcn  mnjoritatis  et  mi- 

^  See  above,  p.  3.  noriUitis  didtaiitia  rcligio  sic  so  mo  vet 

»  Ep.  i.  10.  CJiristiana,  ut  cura  et  dispensationo 

■  Ep.  vii.  25,  ad  AVillelm.  Auglko    aiHXstolica  dJgiiitus  post  Deum  gubcrne- 
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comparifion  more  distinctly  inristod  on  by  Imiooent  JIL,^ni 
610  which  gives  a  great  superiority  to  the  pxiestliood,  so  that  Gngixy 
founds  on  it  a  claim  to  control  after  God**  the  actions  of  kingi; 
and  still  later  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter),*  his  statements  m  to 
the  power  of  temporal  sovereigns  became  of  a  far  more  depve- 
eiatory  character.  And,  as  he  brought  out  with  a  new  boldMi 
the  claims  of  the  church  against  the  state^  it  was  eqosllj  la 
policy  to  assert  a  despotic  power  for  the  papacy  against  thi 
rest  of  the  church,"^  while  aU  his  aggressive  acts  or  claims  wm 
grounded  on  pretexts  of  ancient  and  established  right'  Ik  : 
principles  of  his  system  are  embodied  in  a  set  of  propositiiai 
known  as  his  Dictate^"'  which,  although  not  drawn  up  lij : 
himself,  contains  nothing  but  what  may  be  paralleled  &Sm 
from  his  writings  or  from  his  actions.*  These  toi^ctw  aie  fir 
in  advance  of  the  foi^ged  decretals.  It  is  laid  down  that  the 
Boman  pontiff  alone  is  universal  bishop ;  that  his  name  ii 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  wcM-ld.*  To  him  alone  it  be- 
longs to  depose  or  to  reconcile  bishops;  and  he  may  depon 
.  them  in  their  absence,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  a  sjnol' 
He  alone  is  entitled  to  frame  new  laws  for  the  church— to 
divide,  unite,  or  translate  bishopricks.^  He  alone  may  use  Ae 
ensigns  of  empire;  all  princes  are  bound  to  kiss  his  feet;  he 
has  the  right  to  depose  emperors,  and  to  absolve  subjects  bm 
their  allegiance.*  His  power  supersedes  the  diocesan  authority 
of  bishops  *   He  may  revise  all  judgments,  and  from  his  sen- 


tur  rcgia."  Tliis  is  (be  reading  of  tho 
Vatican  MS.,  hs  ffiven  by  Giosebredit 
•Do  Greg.  VII.  llegistro  cmcndando 
(Bnmsv.  1850  ;,  and  in  JafFe's  edition  of 
Gregory's  letters  (vol.  ii.  of  the  *  Biblio- 
tlicca  Iterum  German icarum,*  published 
Eiincc  the  second  edition  of  tbid  Tolume). 
The  common  reading  is  **  apoetolic® 
dignitatis." 

»  Patrol,  ccxvi.  1035,  1184,  IISG; 
Greg.  IX.  Dccret  1.  L  tit.  xxxiii.  c.  6. 
See  Mimidt,  iii.  308,  and  Gieseler,  II.  ii. 
109,  who  quuto  a  conim<'ntitt>r  a.s  say- 
iii;;,  Pupam  esse  milliea  .s<»ptin.s:entie3 
quadmgics  quater  imi»erat<>re  et  n^ibua 
suhliiuiorem."    Cf.  voh  iii.  p.  576. 

p  P.  027.  1  Giostler,  II.  i.  5. 

'  Lndcn,  viii.  541. 

•  Ilar.l.  vi.  1304. 

*  "  Ik'ing  iterated  in  his  own  epi.stles, 
and  in  the  Ilonian  councils  under  him 
extant"  (Burrow,  17).  I^irunius,  wlio 
sees  nothing  wrong  in  them,  considers 
them  genuine,  and  refers  them  to  tho 
council  of  1076,  at  which  Henry  IV. 


was  excommimicated  (1076, 31).  SoM 
Gallican  writers  (as  Pagi,  XTii.  4M; 
Nat.  Alex.,  xiii.  Diaaert.  3)  hare  aigned 
that  they  are  not  ofoly  spurious,  but  an 
an  enemy's  misrepresentation  of  Qn^aij; 
but  this  view  (although  Mr.  Bowdn 
clines  to  it.  ii.  51)  is  gcneruUy  ngM 
as  a  dcTioe  suggested  by  the  pontioatf 
tliose  writers  (see  Mosheim,  it  SK; 
Schrtiekh,  xxv.  520 ;  Planck.  IV.  i  165; 
Voigt,  388).  and  Prof.  Gieaebrecbt 
5)  remarks  that  it  is  confuted  of 
the  occurrence  of  tlio  Dictate  as  tlw 
work  of  (ircgnry  in  a  Vatican  MS^ 
Dupin  contents  himself  witli  Eajio: 
that,  if  not  by  an  enemy,  tlioy  nn-  tl*' 
work  of  an  "entete"  partisjin'  Tiii- ® 
Giescler  observes  as  to  their  fonn  that 
they  look  like  the  headings  of  a  pet 
of  canons  passed  at  some  synod  un«itr 
Gregr)rv  (II.  ii.  7,  8).  ISee  too  Fkmy, 
Ixiii.  ri;  Uefele,  v.  67. 

»  Co.  2,  11.    See  Giesel.  II.  ii.  8. 

»  C<;.  3,  5.  7  7.  13. 

»  8,  9,  12,  27.  •  14,  15, 
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there  is  no  appeal.^  All  appeals  to  him  must  be  respected, 
)  him  the  greater  causes  of  every  church  must  be  referred.'^ 

his  leave,  inferiors  may  accuse  their  superiors.*  No 
il  may  be  styled  general  without  his  command.®  The 
n  church  never  has  erred,  and,  as  Scripture  testifies,  never 
;rr.^    The  pope  is  above  all  judgment,  and  by  the  merits 

Peter  is  undoubtedly  rendered  holy.*^  The  church,  ac-  611 
ig  to  Gregory,  was  not  to  be  the  handmaid  of  princes,  but 
mistress  ;  if  she  had  received  from  God  power  to  bind  and 
se  in  lieaven,  much  more  must  she  have  a  like  power  over 
ly  things.**  His  idea  of  the  papacy  combined  something 
3  ancient  Jewish  theocracy  with  the  imperial  traditions 
me.* 

3gory  boldly  asserted  that  kingdoms  were  held  as  fiefs 
•  St.  Peter.^  From  France  he  claims  tribute  as  an  ancient 
;  he  says  that  Charlemagne  acted  as  the  pope's  collector, 
estowed  Saxony  on  the  apostle.*^  He  declared  that  Spain 
►f  old  belonged  to  St.  Peter,  although  the  memory  of  the 
xion  had  been  obscured  during  the  Mahometan  occupa- 
and  on  this  ground  he  grants  to  the  count  of  Eoucy  (near 
s)  all  that  he  may  be  able  to  regain  from  the  Arabs,  to  be 
jnder  the  apostolic  see.™  To  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary, 
ites  that  that  kingdom  had  been  given  by  the  holy  Stephen 
.  Peter;  he  rebukes  him  for  taking  investiture  from  the 
of  Germany,  tells  him  that  therefore  his  reign  will  not  be 
and  in  writing  to  the  next  king,  Geisa,  he  traces  Solomon's 
)  this  unworthy  submission."  He  makes  similar  claims  to 
tnia,**  to  Denmark,P  to  Poland,'!  to  Provence,  Corsica, 
nia,  England,*"  and  Ireland."  By  conferring  the  title  of 
on  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  he  binds  him  to  be  the  vassal  of 
oly  see ;  *  where  he  does  not  pretend  an  ancient  right,  he 


«  20,  21. 
.  This  infrinjQjement  on  tlifi  pri- 
securtd  to  bishops  by  the  forged 
lis  ( fcoe  p.  287,  ami  compare  Peter 
ni,  above,  p.  556)  was  intende<l  to 
jiahojjs  more  under  the  control  of 
pacy.    Scliraidt,  ii.  297,  298. 

'  22.  r  19.  23. 

3.  iv.  2 :  Hard.  vi.  1340. 
jand.  vii.  112. 

is  remarkable  that  he  never  ap- 
to  the  donation  of  Constantino 
iger,  Papstfabeln,  78,  84).  Was 
cause  he  doubted  its  genuineness, 
luse  he  scorned  the  idea  of  obli- 

to  the  emperor  as  a  foundation 


of  his  claims  to  temporal  power  ? 
^  Ep.  viii.  23. 

«  Ep.  i.  7 ;  iv.  28.  Mariana  is  more 
Spanish  than  papal  as  to  this  (vi.  39). 
See  Baron.  1073.  36,  as  to  the  expedi- 
tions of  French  adventurers  in  Spain ; 
and  as  to  count  Ebolus  of  Roucy,  see 
Suger,  Vit  Ludov.  Grossi,  5  (^Patrol, 
clxxxvi.). 

n  Epp.  ii.  13,  63,  70.      «  lb.  7. 

p  lb.  51,  75.  1  lb.  73. 

'  See  below,  p.  718. 

•  If  the  letter  in  Ussher's  '  Syllogo  * 
(Works,  vol.  iv.)  be  genuine.  See  here- 
after, vol,  iii.  p.  151. 

«  SeeEp.  vii,  4. 


which  disregards  persons  and  circumstances. 
C12  porise  with  the  strong,  while  he  bent  all  his  f( 
weak.    He  was  careful  to  strike  where  his  blow 
effective. 

Philip  I.  of  France  had  succeeded  his  fathei 
Oct  1060  ^^^^  ^  natural  character 

that  of  Henry  IV.,  had  grown  up  in 
from  wholesome  restraint,  and  in  a  like  want  of 
Gregory,  soon  after  his  election,  addressed  a  lei 
censuring  the  disorders  of  his  goyemment;*  and 
by  promising  amendment,  but  took  little  pa: 
promise.  On  this  the  pope  wrote  to  some  Frei 
nobles,  in  terms  of  the  severest  denunciatioi 
sovereign.  Philip,  he  said,  was  not  a  king  h 
greedy  wolf,  an  enemy  of  God  and  man.  By  tl 
the  devil  he  had  reached  the  height  of  iniqi] 
of  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  he  paid  no  regard 
or  human  laws ;  a  loose  was  given  to  perjury,  adi 
and  all  manner  of  vices,  and  the  king  not  only  ei 
but  set  the  example  of  them.  Nay,  not  conte 
even  robbed  foreign  merchants  who  visited  his 
outrage  unlieard  of  among  the  very  pagans.  T 
charged  to  remonstrate,  and  were  assured  that  1 
of  fealty  bound  them  not  to  overlook  the  sover< 
but  to  reprove  them ;  the  kingdom  must  not  be  : 
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o  excommunicate  and  interdict  him,  to  withdraw  the  obedience 
►f  Ms  subjects,  to  leave  nothing  undone  in  order  to  wrest  the 
dngdom  from  him,  unless  he  repented.** 

Yet  all  this  led  to  no  result.  Philip  was  too  indolent  to  enter 
nto  a  direct  conflict  with  the  pope ;  he  allowed  the  Eoman 
^ates  to  hold  synods  and  to  exercise  discipline  in  his  dominions ; 
>ut  he  grudged  the  diminution  of  his  revenues  by  their  proceed- 
Bgs,  and,  when  he  found  that  they  especially  interfered  with  his 
patronage  or  profit  in  the  appointment  or  deposition  of  bishops 
ind  abbots,  he  opposed  them  with  a  sullen  and  dogged  resist- 
uice,*^  Gregory  repeatedly  wrote  to  him,  admonished  him,  and 
Bxpressed  hopes  of  his  amendment.^  No  amendment  followed ; 
but  the  pope  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  other  business,  and  too 
much  dreaded  the  spirit  of  the  French  nation — in  which  the 
Dobles  were  gradually  rallying  round  the  throne,  while  the  613 
church  was  more  imited  than  that  of  Germany — ^to  take  any 
steps  for  the  correction  of  the  king.* 

While  Gregory  spared  Philip,  and  while  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter)  '  he  dreaded  William  of  England  and  Normandy,  his 
most  vigorous  efforts  were  employed  against  the  king  of  Germany, 
the  heir  of  the  imperial  dignity.  If  he  could  humble  the  highest 
and  proudest  of  crowns,  the  victory  would  tell  on  all  other 
sovereigns;  and  the  papacy,  in  such  strength  as  it  had  never 
before  possessed,  was  measured  against  the  empire  in  its  weak- 
less. 

Germany  was  now  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.  The 
roung  king  had  given  much  just  cause  of  discontent,  while  his 
lubjects  were  not  disposed  to  limit  their  demands  within  the 
x>unds  of  reason.  The  garrisons  of  the  Saxon  and  Thuringiau 
brtresses  excited  by  their  outrages  the  violent  indignation  of 
he  people,  and  the  complaints  which  were  addressed  to  Henry 
igainst  them  were  received  with  scorn  and  mockery.^  Some- 
imes  he  refused  to  see  the  deputies  who  were  sent  to  him ;  ^  it  is 
faid  that  on  one  occasion,  when  some  envoys  waited  on  him  at 
jroslar  by  his  own  appointment,  they  were  detained  in  his  ante- 
jhamber  all  day,  while  he  amused  himself  by  playing  at  dice, 
md  at  length  were  told  that  he  had  retired  by  another  way.* 

^  Epp.  I  36,  50 ;  ii.  IG,  32.  *  Bruno  de  Bello  Saxon,  np.  Pcrtz,  v. 

«  Sibmondi,  iv.  440,  442,  459.  33G.    ThLj  is  placed  on  St.  reter's  Day 

E.  g.  Ep.  Tiii.  20.  1073,  the  day  of  Gregory's  consecration. 
«  Siamondi,  iv.  474 ;  Voigt,  162, 291-3.    But  the  bitterness  of  Bruno's  enmity 

'  Pp.  716-9.  against  Henry  renders  tlie  story  very 

»  Lambert,  pp.  194,  190,  231-4.  questionable.    Sco  Ludeu,  viii.  707  ; 

«»  lb.  2*24.  Floto,  i.  303. 
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It  was  believed  tbat  the  king  mtendbl  to  radttod  tbe  Sftxiw  to 
slavery,  and  to  mm  on  thdr  ooontej  for  his  own  domaiiL  The 
whole  population  poa©  in  freo^y;  a  conftMiomcy  was  funnud 
wbicli  included  the  piimalo  ^egfiried^  with  the  abbots  of  I'NiUi 
«nd  Hargfold  ;  and  a  leader  was  foond  in  Oilio  of  Hmdbam; 
Both  among  princes  and  among  pr^IaioQ  lamy  were  feady  to 
diaguiae  thoir  aiM^  ambition  ondef  the  dooli:  frf  pateialiim  ood 
T^igion ;  and  lood  i^iea  wem  rma&i  foit  a  mw  khig.^  TUm 
asperatioii  of  the  Saxons  was  yet  further  hicreasetl  when  Hviifj 
«i»lea?oiir6d  to  engaga  the  barbariana  of  the  north — I'de^ 
LntidaUB,  and  Banes — 4xi  lake  np  arms  against  tham. 

Cin  -  ojy  til  \]iv  hr*^umu]p:  of  his  jioiitificat^B  wrote  to  Godfrey 
of  Tusc  auy  ^  and  to  other  lelations  of  HenTy^  entreating  them  |» 
oe  their  niffneiieefbrtliaUiig^aflmmdra^  H^U7,featiiigfliB 
difficnlttea  of      position,  and  not  Bujspaiibig  the  exteotoftiift 
gTBBi  Bchome  for  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy  at  iha  cost  of  Ik 
empire,  addiB88ed^po|)6i&  a  tcmet^d^fe^  1 
<'Wn  pnst  iriiBOOlidaet — his  enconratremoTit  uf  ^iitinuy,  ]m  Tiki:!?- 
gence  in  punidung  i^endeiB  f  he  owned  kbnseU  unwortlij  to  be 
cailM  &a  son  of  thd  ^neoli,  and  reqiwsted  Orcfory  to  lAl 
ill  appea&in;^  the  distractions  of  Milan,  where  a  new  clnimiilii 
Tedald,  nominated  by  the  king  at  the  request  of  the  eitiieBli 
who  disowned  b<ytii  Godfr^  and  Atto^"^  waa  now  engaged  in  i 
ronti  st  fnr  the  ai^d^iiltefiiQk  1^       a^  tha  ftc^nf' 
Jierlcml>ald-° 

tembks  ot  Germany  inefeaaed.  In  Maroh  1074  m 
t^mmmk  wm  extorted  from  Henr^Mhat  the  Imted  fortr^ 
ihottld  hd  deatroyed.  I'he  great  castle  of  the  Harz  was  at  om 
that  in  which  the  khig  took  an  especial  pride,  and  which  ffi* 
mmt  obnoxions  to  his  people.  It  inclu<:Ie<l  «  rhureh,  whk4i, 
although  hnilt  of  wootl^  was  splendidly  itdorned;  a  colle^ 
of  monks  Wiis  attachetl  to  the  church,  and  in  its  Taolt:^  n'la*^ 
the  bfdies  of  the  king's  brother  and  infant  bod*  Heiuy4i', 
mantled  the  fortifications,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  rest;  W 
the  infuriated  peasantry  destroyed  the  c^hureli,  acattered  tlw 
royal  bonea  and  the  sacred  relics,  carried  ofl'  the  costly  vessd^ 
and  proceeded  t6  demolish  other  fortresses  in  the  same  riotom 

^  T.Ei  1  ]  1 1  jr  rt ,  A  Q 1 1 .  J  0  7X     £04,  qiir  et  lonal ;  hu  t  .«oe  Voi  p:t.  1      For  fJj* 

*  K|k  i,  \l  ^hkym^L'  tnuiMtii.  IjindTiy  seiu  iii  :^: 

Lmli  u,  is.  3tl  Atto  went  toEomp,  Pagi,  ivii,  418.    HcrlerulAJd  w«  kiH** 

w}K?re  he  quttm?Ueii  with  Gregory  and  in  a  atfwt  atoy,  April,  1076  (Amrift 

dltxi  cxmmmam&ktis,   Floto,  ii  139.  iv.  lOj^  «ad       omotua^  bj  I^tafi- 
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^r.P  The  Saxon  princes  endeavoured  to  appease  the  king's 
ation  by  representing  to  him  that  these  outrages  were  com- 

without  their  sanction,  and  by  promising  to  punish  the 
iders ;  but  he  refused  to  b'sten  to  their  apologies,  inveighed 
t  the  Saxons  as  traitors  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  and 
lined  to  the  pope  of  the  sacrileges  which  had  been  com- 

at  the  Harzburg.*!  About  the  same  time  the  tumultuary 
of  the  Germans  showed  itself  in  outbreaks  in  various 
rs.  The  citizens  of  Cologne  expelled  their  archbishop, 
>,  but  he  soon  reduced  them  to  submission,  and  punished 
rith  characteristic  severity/ 

Lpril  1074  Gregory  sent  the  "empress-mother  Agnes,  with 
shops,  on  an  embassy  into  Germany.  They  were  received 
emberg  by  Henry,  but  refused  to  hold  any  communication 
lim  until  he  should  have  done  penance  for  his  oflFences  615 
t  the  church.  Out  of  deference  to  his  mother,  the  king 
ted  to  this  condition ;  in  the  rough  garb  of  a  penitent,  and 
is  feet  bare,  he  sued  for  and  received  absolution  ;  and  his 
municated  courtiers  were  also  absolved,  on  swearing  that 
ould  restore  the  church  property  which  they  had  taken." 

was  disposed  to  accede  to  the  pope's  intended  measures 
:  simoniacs,  as  he  hoped  by  such  means  to  get  rid  of  some 
3  who  had  opposed  him  in  the  Saxon  troubles.'  It  was 
ed  that  a  council  should  be  held  in  Germany,  under 
e,  with  a  view  to  investigating  the  cases  of  bishops  sus- 

of  having  obtained  their  promotion  by  unlawful  means, 
•imate  Siegfried — a  mean,  selfish,  and  pusillanimous  pre- 
nade  no  objection  to  the  proposal.  But  Liemar,  archbishop 
men,  a  man  of  very  high  character  for  piety,  learning,  and 
ty,"  declared  that  it  was  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
tional  church  ;  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  pope,  the  arch- 

of  Mentz  alone  was  entitled  to  preside  over  German 
Is,  as  perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of 
position,  Liemar  was  suspended  by  the  envoys,  was  cited 
ne,  and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  was  excommunicated  by 
7,  who  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  severe  rebuke ;  and  other 

ibert,  pp.  210,  211 ;  Bruno,  334,    quoted  by  Floto. 


btrtjp.  215;  Bernold,  A.D.  1074;  "  virum  eloqucntissinium  et  liberalibus 

14.  The  authority  for  Henry's  btudiis  adprime  cruditum,"  1.  viL  (^Patrol, 

al  dress  is  ftn  unprinted  work  of  cl.  837). 
d  (for  whom  see  below,  p.  6G9), 


igt,  258,  2G2. 
ibert,  p.  211. 

.p.  212-5;  Voigt,  266-275. 


Luden,  viii.  552-7. 

"  Even  the  violent  Bonizo  styles  him 
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prelates  wbo  took  part  with  him  were  siupeDded  until  tibey  sboiiU ' 
dear  themselves  before  the  pope.^  A^ies  and  her  ccwnpaninw 
were  dismissed  by  the  king  wi^  gifts,  and  were  assm^ed  that  hs 
would  aid  the  pope  in  his  endeayours  to  suppress  sinumy/ 

Gregory  still  had  hopes  of  using  H^iry  a9  an  ally.  Ik 
December  1074  he  addressed  to  him  two  letters — ^the  onsb 
thanking  him  for  his  promise  of  co-operation the  other, » 
markable  as  announcing  the  project  of  a  crusade.  The  pops 
states  that  fifty  thousand  men,  £rom  both  sides  of  the  AI(%^ 
were  ready  to  march  against  the  infidels  of  the  east,  if  he  wooli 
be  their  leader ;  that  he  earnestly  wishes  to  undertake  the  ezpedhf 
tion,  more  especially  as  it  holds  out  a  hope  of  reeonciliatioiiviiC; 
the  Greek  church ;  and  that^  if  he  should  go,  Henry  must  in 
absence  guard  the  church  as  a  mother,  and  defend  her  hcmonl^ 
616  Even  so  late  as  July  1075,  he  oommended  the  king  for  hii  fitii 
operation  in  discountenancing  simony,  and  for  his  desire  to  car' 
force  chastity  on  the  cleigy,  while  he  eaqiressed  a  hope  thsttUl 
ought  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  for  yet  more  excellent  thiogi^  i 

In  the  mean  time  the  pope's  measures  of  reform  wero  ftk 
ducing  a  violent  commotion.  Gregory  was  resolved  to  prooeai 
with  vigour  in  the  suppression  of  simony  and  of  marriage  maB§ 
the  clergy.  Like  Peter  Damioni,  he  included  under  the  nam 
of  simouy  all  lay  patronage  of  benefices ;  that  which  is  given  to 
(irod  (it  was  said)  is  given  for  ever,  so  that  the  donor  can  thence-, 
forth  have  no  .further  sliare  in  the  disiK>sal  of  it.^  In  cnforciiig 
celibacy  on  the  clergy,  he  was  probably  influenced  in  part  bjUi 
strict  monastic  ideas,  and  in  part  by  considerations  of  poliq^ 
By  binding  the  clergy  to  single  life,  he  might  hope  to  detiA 
them  from  their  kindred  and  from  society,  to  destroy  in  tbm 
the  feeling  of  nationality,  to  consolidate  them  into  a  body  devoiel: 
to  the  papacy,  and  owning  allegiance  to  it  rather  than  to  tb^ 
temporal  sovereigns  under  whom  they  enjoyed  the  benefili  i\ 


*  LamlKrt,  210;  Bonizo,  811;  Greg. 
Kp.  ii.  'iS. 

>  TH^uizo,  811;   BLrthokl,  a.d.  1074 
A'rrlz,  V.;. 
'  ii.  :'.o. 

•  Kp.  ii.  ni.  Soo  IL  fvU',  V.  33.  In 
.T.(ir»''s  nlitii)ii,  p.  r»:)'J,  tliero  is  ii  1(  Iter 
iVom  (in  IT. TV  to  the  countrss  MatiUIn, 
iuvitin:^'  lar  to  j«>in  tlio  ( xiH.Hlilioii,  ami 
1'  Mini:  In  r  tli.-'.t  'llif  rinpi\-.«?s-inotlior  hail 
aliyiuly  jm-iuis^ul  to  do  k>.  **  Kiro  ailtoin, 
l;ilil»n.s  oiiialiLs  M)r«»ii].u.s  liU-iitiN-^imo 
inaro  tran>ir.  in,  ut  aiiimam  imam,  si 
oj»ortcict,  vubiscum  pro  Chribto  ixaicam ; 


qnns  mihi  semper  cnpio  in  a}tc?m&ftfcl 
adhiprtre"  (p.  531^).  Ep.  ii.  37.  iia 
invitation  to  all  Chii.'itiaiis  to  join  tli 
crus;ul«\  In  {incth*  r  quarttr  wo  id 
Ortgory  oorrcsixMidinir  with  ft  I 
nn.'tan  kinij:,  Anzir  of  Manriiaiiia,  ■ 
U.um  which  rooall  to  mind  the 
of  tlio  Ijititudinurian  j-arty  amons  ll* 
?^jKini:ird.s  a 8  to  the  a.L;n^  nient  o(  tt* 
two  relijj:i».»nsi  '.sot-  p.  libl  ,  Kp.  iiL2l- 
^  Kp.  iii.  3. 

'  IMaridus  Xonantiil.  (one  of  IljUc 
hrand's  i^irty,  al>ont   a.i^  lluO^ 
llonoic  Ecclctfiii?,  7  (Patrol.  cxliil> 
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pvemment,  to  preserve  in  the  hierarchy  wealth  which 
re  readily  escaped  from  its  hands  through  the  channels 
and  social  connexions. 

first  synod,  in  Lent  1074,  canons  were  passed  against 
id  clerical  marriage.  The  clergy  who  were  guilty  of 
ctices  were  to  be  debarred  from  all  functions  in  the 
the  laity  were  charged  to  refuse  their  ministrations ;  it 
red  that  their  blessing  was  turned  into  a  curse,  and  their 
to  sin — ^that  disobedience  to  this  mandate  was  idolatry 
nism.**  Even  if  such  enactments  did  not  directly  con- 
le  long  recognised  principle  of  the  church,  that  the 
)f  sacraments  does  not  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
their  eflect  was  practically  the  same ;  for  it  mattered 
ber  the  sacraments  were  annulled,  or  whether  the  laity 
.  that  attendance  on  them  was  sinful.®  The  charge  to 
had,  indeed,  already  been  given  by  Nicolas  ami  by  C17 
ir  ;^  but  the  decrees  of  those  popes  appear  to  have  been 
►wn  or  enforced  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,*  and  to  the 
the  Ali)s  the  canon  against  the  man-iage  of  the  clergy 
ved  as  sometliing  wholly  new.  In  Germany  it  aroused 
il  feeling  of  indignation  among  the  clergy.*^  They 
that  it  was  unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  by  the  ancient 
that  the  pope  was  heretical  and  insane  for  issuing  such 
.  in  contradiction  to  the  Saviour  and  to  St.  Paul  ;*  that 
red  the  clergy  to  live  like  angels  rather  than  men,  while 
me  time  he  opened  the  door  to  all  impurity ;  that  they 
ther  renounce  their  priesthood  than  their  wives.^  Some 
»penly  defied  the  pope — not  from  any  personal  interest, 
use  they  felt  for  the  misery  which  his  measures  would 

cts  of  the  council  arc  lost.  The  apologist  attempts  to  defend  it  by 

reorf  aro  partiftUy  known  from  citing  prohibitions  against  commuui- 

A  it  by  Bcrnuld  of  Constance  eating  with  hereliad  teachers  (Hard.  vi. 

1523,  s^xiq.).    Tlrut  against  1541).  See  the  devices  of  Urban  II.  and 

i  pnserv.'d  by  GratLin  (Do-  Ciratian  in  Grat.  Deer.  I.  DUt  xxxii.  c.  « 

xi-  15,  Patr«il.  clxxxvii.),  and  (Patrol,  clxxxviii.). 
1 '  In  Psalm,  x.,  ib.  cxciii!  704;.       '  Gratian,  1.  cit ,  cc.  5»  6. 
7*s  letters  to  the  archbishops       «  Bernold.  Ann.  1073  {Pertz,  v.),  says 

lid  of  Mftgilcburg,  and  to  the  tliat  Gregory  forbade  throughout  the 

Conatance,  in  Jatfe's  eilition,  catholic  church  wliat  his  predecessors 

had  forbidilen  in  Italy. 

Gembl.  Ann.  1074  (Pertz,         See  a  letter  in  JSIartenc,  Thcs.  i. 

fickh,  XXV.  443;  Bowden.  ii.  230-241,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 

lot  easy  to  see  how  the  words  Si^'ebert  of  Gemblours.   See  Giesel.  H. 

hangt'  of  bles.-jing  into  a  eurso  ii.  10. 

,'arded  as  meaning  less  than       *  St.  Matth.  xix.  11:1  Cor.  vii.  9. 
sacraments  are  invalifl,  and       ^  Lambert,  218.     That  by  Galliv 

i  seems  clearly  to  contnulict  Lambert  means  Germany  is  clear  from 

1  of  Gangra  (see  vol.  i.  p.  323).  pp.  238,  255.    Cf.  Hcfele,  v,  G. 


renounce  either  their  wives  or  their  ministry,  £ 
time  he  revived  his  ancient  claim  to  tithes,  which 
supposed  to  have  been  relinquished.  A  band  of  arc 
broke  in,  and  the  council  was  dissolved  in  confu£ 
requested  that  the  pope  would  modify  his  ordc 
in  answer  a  rebuke  for  his  want  of  courage,  and 
enforce  them  all.?  A  second  council  was  hel 
October  1075;  but,  notwithstanding  the  presen 
618  legate,  the  clergy  were  so  furious  in  their  langu 
and  their  gestures,  that  Siegfried  was  glad  1 
Having  no  inclination  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
views,  he  declared  that  the  pope  must  carry  out 
himself,  and  was  content  with  ordering  that  in  fu 
man  should  be  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  office,  a: 
a  promise  of  celibacy  from  those  whom  he 
France,  the  excitement  was  no  less  than  in 
council  at  Paris,  in  1074,  cried  out  that  the  m 
intolerable  and  irrational;  Walter,  abbot  of 
attempted  to  defend  them,  was  beaten,  spit  on,a] 
and  John,  archbishop  of  Kouen,  while  endeavou 
them  at  a  provincial  synod,  was  attacked  with  st 
to  flight."  Gregory  in  one  of  his  letters  mentic 
which,  however,  there  is  no  other  authority)  tl 
even  been  burnt  at  Cambray  for  publishing  th 
marriage.* 

Gregory  was  undaunted  by  the  agitation  whi 
Finding  that  little  assistance  could  be  expected 

i.  1  i.^^   11  —   J —  j.^  r-.. 
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es  he  applied  the  text — "He  that  heareth  you, 

wherever  they  appeared,  they  were  for  the  time 
ecclesiastical  authorities;  and  bishops  trembled 
icons  and  subdeacons  who  were  invested  with  the 
«ion  to  overrule,  to  judge,  and  to  depose  them.* 
s  sure  allies  in  such  a  cause,  were  active  in  spread- 
ledge  of  the  decrees  among  the  people,  and  in 

up  by  their  invectives  against  the  clergyJ  If 
d  his  measures,  he  absolved  their  flocks  from  the 
Dbedience ; '  he  avowed  the  intention  of  bringing 
to  bear  on  such  clergymen  as  should  be  impene- 
views  of  their  duty  to  God  and  to  religion ;  *  he 
Y  supporters  to  prevent  their  ministrations,  "  even  619 
;essary."  ^  The  efiects  of  thus  setting  the  people 
)astors  were  fearful.  In  some  cases  tlie  laity  took 
lenounced  clergy ;  ^  but  more  commonly  they  rose 

and  with  violence  and  insult  drove  them,  with 
id  children,  froln  their  homes.**  A  general  cou- 
rt; the  ordinances  of  religion  were  deserted,  or 

and  invaded  by  laymen  ;  ®  and  the  contempt  of 
s  generated  was  very  effectual  in  contributing  to 

anti-hierarchical  and  heretical  sects.^ 
ould  the  better  afford  to  be  calm,  because  the 
ed  by  his  decree  as  to  celibacy  distracted  the 
ion  from  a  yet  more  important  part  of  his  designs, 

the  influence  of  a  large  party  among  the  clergy 
on  he  had  reason  to  expect.*  At  the  outset  of  his 

xtray.  8,  34  (Patrol,    was  furious  against  the  married  clergy. 

De  Vita  sua,  i.  7. 
.XXX.  3-10;  Schmidt,  «  **  Infantes  baptizant,  sordido  humore 
7,  2:30 ;  Giesel.  II.  iL  aurium  pro  sacro  oleo  et  chrismate 
vere  to  be  maintained  utentes."  The  people  trod  under  foot 
;lie  countries  to  which  the  eucharistic  bread,  and  spilt  the  wine 
id  their  rapacity  soon  oonsecrated  by  married  priests.  (Sigeb. 
f  frequent  «>mplaints.  Gembl.  Ann.  1074,  ap.  Pertz,  vi.)  Pro- 
,  and  liereaf ter,  vol.  iii.    feasor  Leo  cites  these  pro&nities  as  if, 

instead  of  being  the  acts  of  people  ex- 
13-4.  cited  by  Gregory's  influence,  they  were 

las,  ap.  Paul.  Bemr.  c.  part  of  that  previous  corrupt  state  of  the 
nses,  ib.  c.  38.  Otho  church  which  Gregory  undertook  to 
expelled  from  his  see.    refonn  I    Gcsch.  v.  Italien,  i.  459. 

'  Sigeb.  1.  c. ;  Schmidt,  ii.  485.  One 
).  Extrav.  4 ;  P.  Bemr.    evidence  of  this  is  that  the  name  of 

Putiirines,  originally  applied  to  a  papal 
uev.  ct  Berth.  Carent.    pnrty,  cume  to  denote  sectaries.  Neand. 

vii.  136-7.    Bee  above,  p.  581 ;  Mosh.  ii. 
19.  344 ;  Giesel.  II.  ii.  17 ;  Theiner,  ii.  252. 

3gcnt  mentions  a  very       »  Plunck,  IV.  L  145-9,  155 ;  Voigt, 
man  of  his  own,  who  2^0. 
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pontificate  he  had  imt  attaoked  tii©  prac&Kkttll 
When  Anaebn,  the&TOiirit&  chaplain  andadfieer 
Hatilda,  on  being  nonunated  to  the  see  of  Lueca,  coni 
m  the  sabjaet^  Gfagf^adriaedhim  not  to  take 
Hemy  until  HieUng  ehould  have  duptniaaed  his  exoffli 
ooimseUom  and  ghoiild  hare  boen  roconeiled  to  t 
^luidhi^  be  did  not,  howeTef^  object  to  the  op^ichhq^ 
turn  m  itadf,  and,  at  Qsmy's  request,  he  ddem 
?^i>cmtmn  of  An.selm,  and  tljiit  of  Ilugli,  who  had  fee: 
the  bislioprick  of  Die,  in  Burgandy,  DntU  tbej  shoniti 
mraat^  bj  fliB'king.'  Bet  at  the  Lent  a^Bod  dt 
the  censures  of  the  (liureli  wore  pi-on minced  agal^ 
G20  Hetiiy*s  partisans,  who  were  charged  with  a  breaok 
ditiens  an  wfaioh  ^hef  had  obtained  afaBoIntioii  at  Ki 
Gregory  iasueii  a  Ji'creo  tliMt  no  eerle^^ini;tic  should  t 
ture  from  hiy  bauds,  and  that  do  lay  potentate  ah 
tnTestiliim'^  Invefltittixe,  as  we  have  eeen^  altbougli  i 
before  the  feudal  jsystem,"  hntl  long  been  interpreted : 
the  prmeiples  of  fcudaUani.''  By  its  ikfeeBdm^  it  wm 
on  the  groimd  that  it  related  to  tiia  temporaSliea  i| 
bisliops  and  abbots  were  to  enjoy  tbesej  they  onglul 
holders  of  propertyp  to  acknowledge  the  siiixiriority  i 
lord,  and  ta  be  subject  to  the  uruI  feudal  obtigatiaQ 
posit e  jvirty  replied  that  the  temporalities  wore  anc 
spiritual  ulliee,  as  the  body  to  the  aoul ;  tliiitj  if  la 
not  confer  the  spiritualities,  they  ought  not  to  medc 
di^)osat  of  their  appendages,  but  that  the.se  als^v  slu 
ferred  by  tho  pope  or  the  metropolitan^  as  an  as^m 

"  Ep.  I  21  fSf  j>t.  1.  1073\   An^^Llm       ^  JlmJ.         1551  ; 

(the  HOcoini  of  tilt"  imijn-  hi  tiuit  1UT5* 

BgQ  koid   the  mm  of  Lucou ),  nftar       ^  Greg,  ftp.  Ginlian. 

^ifinf  been  Infested  by  Ul-hij,  to  7,  ca  12,  18^  ^f  mm  ' 

bd,  ft  intexoonme  with  Qrt  giiry  (xrlio  beeD  plnO^i  in  1071^  m 

lia4  before  Uiougbt   mrlifftruntly  of  tljOTi|rlit  that  Qtmrf  d« 

him,  I^*  i.  11)  aud  by  mulifig  the  lic&tioii  of  it  nBtiltiewiia 

cmioiifi,  to  oorubjiiKi  hid  pa^t        uiui  tlif-  ormrvw::  tff  the  !=ifL5CCJti  i 

enter  a  numft^tt  ry  na  a  peiulcnt,    (rnj-  xxv.  iTj^  ■  SrIiiniiJt.  ii.  ; 

Rpry  mtiUwl   hiui,  gftye   him   tJapal  folio  wod  Tu^i,  svii.  400 

rm^  tif  fSk  mfut  isealoiM  ftri j  mcK^  ^ftffi^.   Tlmt  Mo^belm  (ii 

H^lhfnrif,-4.    (Vita  Anaeltni  Liicensi.  3.  1.  tiikiTi  fii  *-up[H>iii^^  tliP 

IVrLz,    xit  with  the  pwfojSJ^   by  rtlnle  to  tlio  n-i  ijf  tIji- 

Wilmana,  p,  L)    Hil  tmitias  in  bftliftlf  t^trnf  imW-  iiivt-.1 

of  O  K^ary  figtUxyH  ib0  olituNSUQ  U  lu  —  i     1^  U .  ^  x  v.   4 , 

PHtP.1.  cslviii,  ^    '   '  ii,  290j  Tlmit^k,  IV,  i, 

'  Ilugu  Floriiic,  up.  ^ 
qtiok^  ji]  Qote  aji  YiL  An^^   Wmp.      ^  Ba$  p-  ^ 
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j^ok,  ^"13  that  their  temporalities  were  given  by  God  p  Tlie 
^^Xon  of  investiture  was  a  means  eflTectually  to  prevent  the 
^  preferments  by  princes  but  this  was  not  all.  On 
^^^vture  depended  the  power  of  sovereigns  over  prelates,  and 
t^^^^ht  to  expect  feudal  service  from  them ;  if  there  were  no 
^^^>  there  could  be  no  treason.  The  patronage  which  was 
from  sovereigns  would  pass  into  other  hands ;  the  prelates 
p^^^d  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  crown  to  the  pope  ; '  and 
f  "^Gregory  was  sincere  when,  in  September  1077,  he  told  the 
*^^ple  of  Aquileia  that  he  Had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  duty 
^  bishops  towards  sovereigns,*  he  had  at  least  discovered  the 
'^feal  bearing  of  his  pretensions  when,  in  February  1079,  he  ex- 
acted from  the  new  patriarch  of  Aqnileia  an  oath  of  absolute 
%alty  to  himself,  including  the  obligation  of  military  service.* 

Gregory  knew  that  his  decree  was  sure  to  be  opposed  by  all 
the  clergy  who  depended  on  the  patronage  of  laymen — from  the  621 
{irelates  of  the  imperial  court  to  the  chaplain  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable noble — and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  many 
^bo  would  oppose  him,  not  from  any  selfish  motive,  but  from  the 
belief  that  the  measure  was  an  invasion  of  the  lawful  rights  of 
princes.^  For  a  time  he  hardly  mentioned  the  new  canon  in  his 
letters;  the  publication  of  it  was  chiefly  left  to  his  legates ; »  and 
sovereigns,  as  if  in  a  contemptuous  aflectation  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  new  pretensions  of  Kome,  continued  to  invest  bishops  and 
abbots  as  before.^ 

At  Christmas  1075  an  extraordinary  outrage  was  perpetrated 
lay  Cencius,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  This  man,  after 
lisTing  been  anathematised  by  Alexander  II.  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  Cadalous,  effected  a  reconciliation  with  Alex- 
ander, and  continued  to  reside  at  Home.  The  city  was  scan- 
dalised and  disquieted  by  his  irregularities,  which  had  often 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  government ;  he  had  even 
been  condenmed  to  death,  and  had  been  pardoned  only  through 
the  intercession  of  the  countess  Matilda ;  but  he  possessed  great 
irealth  and  influence,  and  was  master  of  several  fortified  houses, 
ifhich  were  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  desperate  rufiians.'  On 

»  Placid.  Nonantul.  DeHonore  Eccle-  "  Planck,  IV.  i.  144. 

BJB,  41,  65  (Patrol,  cxlui.);  Houorius  «  Luden,  yiii.  573;  Voigt,  312.  It 

Angnstodnn.  De  Apoetolico  et  Augiisto,  was  not  promulgated  as  a  general  law 

4  (ib.  clxxii.).              q  Voigt,  178.  until  the  sj'nod  of  autumn  1078.  Floto, 

'  Onuphr.  Panv.  Vita  Greg.  (Patrol,  ii.  57. 

cxlviii.  172-3);  Milman,  iii.  3;  Floto,  r  Planck,  IV.  i.  141-2;  Voigt.  318. 

ii.  59.                           •  Ep.  V.  5.  «  Paul  Bemr.  45-6;  Bonizo,  811-3; 

«  Cone.  Rom,  tL  (Patrol,  cxlviii.  813).  Lambert,  242. 
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OUTRAGE  OF  CENCIUS. 


Christmas  eve,  Gregory  proceeded  to  the  chare 
Major  for  the  midnight  mass  which  ushers  in  the 
the  Saviour's  birth.  In  consequence  of  tempes 
the  congregation  was  small  The  pope  was  in  t 
nistering  the  holy  elements  when  the  church 
invaded  by  Cencius  with  a  party  of  his  retain- 
shippers  were  borne  down;  some  of  them  wen 
daggers.  The  pope  was  rudely  seized,  was  dragg 
and  beaten ;  a  sword,  aimed  at  him  with  the  in 
spatching  him,  wounded  him  in  the  forehead,  h 
of  a  part  of  his  robes,  and  carried  off  on  the  bac 
villains  to  a  tower  belonging  to  Cencius.  All  th 
perfect  composure,  neither  struggling  to  escape, 
mercy.  During  the  night  he  was  exposed  to  thi 
gang  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  among  wl 
Cencius  was  conspicuous  by  the  bitterness  of  h 
and  Cencius  himself,  holding  a  drawn  sword  at  tl 
endeavoured  by  the  most  savage  demeanour  a 
extort  the  cession  of  papal  treasures,  or  of  cas 
to  the  see,  to  be  held  as  benefices  under  it  B 
den  of  ruflfians,  Gregory  found  sympathy  fror 
endeavoured  to  protect  him  with  furs  against  the 
2  and  from  a  woman  who  bathed  his  wound.  It  ^ 
send  Lim  privately  out  of  the  city;  but  in  the 
night,  the  clergy,  who  had  been  with  him  a 
the  assault,  spread  the  news  of  his  captivity. 
Kome  were  roused  by  the  sound  of  bells  and  trun 
were  watched  so  that  no  one  could  go  out,  and  a 
gathered  around  the  tower  of  Cencius,  demandin* 
their  pastor.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  an 
were  preparing  to  set  the  place  on  fire,  when  Ce 
terror,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  prisoner, 
forgiveness.  "  I  pardon  what  thou  hast  done  a. 
Gregory  calmly  re[)lied  ;  "  as  for  thy  offences  ag 
Motlier,  and  the  church,  I  enjoin  on  thee  a  pilgi 
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and  most  active  partisan  in  that  country,  was  suspected  of 
having  instigated  the  attempt  of  Cencius,  and  was  ordered  to 
leave  Eome.*'  Cencius,  forgetting  his  promises  of  amendment, 
soon  incurred  a  fresh  excommunication,  and  fled  to  Henry,  who 
iras  then  in  Italy.  The  king  refused  to  admit  him  to  his  pre- 
sence openly,  as  being  excommunicate,  although  it  is  asseited 
by  the  opposite  party  that  he  held  secret  conferences  with  him 
by  night ;  and  Cencius  died  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  buried  by 
Guibert  with  a  pomp  which  gave  countenance  to  the  suspicions 
against  the  archbishop.® 

The  divisions  of  Germany  had  become  more  desperate.  The 
king  and  the  Saxons  had  each  invoked  the  pope.  Henry  de- 
manded the  deposition  of  the*  prelates  who  had  opposed  him ; 
the  Saxons  declared  that  such  a  king  was  unworthy  to  reign, 
and  entreated  Gregory  to  sanction  the  election  of  another  in 
his  room.^  Henry  had  been  greatly  strengthened  and  elated 
by  a  victory  over  the  Saxons  at  Hohenberg,  on  the  Unstrut,  in 
June,  1075.  The  pope,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  to  him,  "  As  to 
the  pride  of  the  Saxons,  who  wrongfully  opposed  you,  which, 
by  God's  judgment,  has  been  crushed  before  your  face,  we  must 
both  rejoice  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  grieve  because 
tnnch  Christian  blood  has  been  spilt."®  He  expressed  a  wil- 623 
lingness  to  receive  him  as  his  lord,  brother,  and  son,  and  ex- 
[lorted  him  to  employ  his  success  rather  with  a  view  to  God's 
tionour  than  to  his  own ;  but  the  advice  was  disregarded,  and 
the  king,  by  the  abuse  of  his  triumph,  had  added  to  the  miseries 
and  grievances  of  the  conquered  people.^ 

A  short  time  before  the  outrage  of  Cencius,  ambassadors  from 
Henry  arrived  at  Eome ;  and  on  their  return  they  were  accom- 
panied by  envoys  charged  with  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  the 
king.*  The  address  was  conditional:  "Health  and  apostolical 
benediction — if,  however,  he  obey  the  apostolic  see  as  a  Chris- 
tian king  ought."  The  letter  explained  that  Henry's  conduct 
bad  given  cause  for  this  doubtful  form ;  he  was  censured  for 
intercourse  with  excommunicate  persons,  for  nominating  and 
investing  bishops  to  several  sees — among  them  Tedald  to  Milan. 
But  as  to  investiture,  the  pope  offers  to  meet  the  king  s  wishes 

b  Bonizo,  812  ;  P.  Bemr.  48,  57  ;  »  Ep.  iii.  10.   Tlh.  Jate,  Jan.  8.  1076. 

Voigt,  360-1 .  id  inconsistent  with  tho  course  of  events. 

Bonizo,  816 ;  Floto.  ii.  139.  Luden  (ix.  566),  Voi^t  (369),  and  Floto 

««  Otbtjrt,  3  (Pertz,  xii.; ;  Voigt,  368.  (ii.  71)  show  that  it  reached  Henry  on 

•  Ep.  iii.  7.  Jan-  i»  and  refer  it  to  tlie  beginning  of 

'  Bemold,  Ann.  1075 ;  Lambert,  p.  December. 
227. 
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it  any  tolemble  way  of  aocommpdatiaa  can  1^  pi^ttaS  ai 

Wrers  or  the  letter  were  iustraeted  to  ptoeeed  aaeor^ 
'AwiM  be  received;  if  Heniy  we»©  eotttumaoious,  tb^^y 
cite  him,  under  pain  of  e^oomyiniiTnifirtii»  to  ttngwer  forj 
deeds  at  a  synod  which  waa  to  }m  held  at  Borne  id  tiie  Hi 
I^ent***  He  had  uh-Ciidy  been  named  by  a  private  miflri^ 
unless  be  ahould  reform,  he  would  be  eroonunuuicated.^  j 
teeeplioii  of  tke  popes  letter  was  sudi  1M 
MtftemtiLdves  kmnd  to  deliver  the  eitjitino.  The  biog 
great  iBdigaatioii ;  he  aent  them  aws^  witb  contempt^  ai 
Jul.  34^  thebiAopaaBdabbotiof  Chrmanj  to  J 

1076.  AVorms.  All  but  a  f(^w  Saxon  bi.sh<>ps  id 
and  ihe  feeling  of  the  asaemblj  was  highly  exdtcid  Om 
only  appeaved  to  be  open  to  Henry,  be  wefe  d^ 
absolut-  subniisisioii ;  a.^  nl>edit'nco  to  the  pope  had  ft 
days  of  J3oaiface  been  a  part  of  German  Christianity,  t 
means  of  setting  aside  libe  authmity  of  Qi&ffnj  was  I 
diatiii^^  hh  chum  to  the  ajxistolie  see*  An  ally  wail 
Cardiual  Hugh  the  White — the  same  who  had  Uksm  l 
apfemoiiB  a  part  in  tb^  eleTaticm  of  Hildebrand  to  tiift^ 
Hugh,  a  man  of  ^^ruat  alnlily  and  skilful  in  business,  \ 
eatile  and  utterly  uuprineipl6d»  had  lately  l>een  depri 
|AiQi»gVify  for  conuimg  at  iSmmji  and  for  the  third  M 
under  anatbema."*  He  now  produced  letters  which  are 
have  been  Ibr^rod  in  the  nam^  of  tlie  Ivi^nian  cardinals,  d 
the  pope  with  a  Tuultitude  of  olVeiices,  and  demanding  hi 
attton;  and  to  these  Hugh  added  a  virulent  iuvectiTe 
OWE*  Gregory  was  reproached  with  the  lowness  of  hii 
be  was  aaeused  of  having  obtained  the  papacy  by  bnb< 
wdence—of  aimoiiyr  niagic,  pmying  to  tl^  devil"  AJ 
the  charges  were  for  the  most  part  so  monstrous  as  to  be 
BiOiedible^  the  German  prelates  were  in  no  mcMxI  to  < 
them,  and,  headed  \^  g^fried,  ttey,|WWti;B^^ 
of  ffildebratei  TW6  hfahops  only,  mObm^^ 
Herman  of  Mctz,  objected  that,  aa  no  bis^hoj*  could  be  cone 
without  a  regular  trial,  mueh  less  could  a  pope,  agains) 
not  eTen  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop  could  be  admitted  as  i 

^  Jgmlmi,  p.  241 1  Voifftt  372.  dcnldi  ibut  Ikt  Wiii  islMei 

?  IkrtJinld.  p.  2S0.    tZ  Ep*    before  107a     Lambert  im 

Estr.  21)  (Piitml,  C3cl?fiii  fiTZJi  ante  paticos  dies  propter  iiii^ 

*  Donizo,  Vitft  Mfttliild.  i.  1280*  ap.  annjvmii/' 

wltJwHt  giving  Rny  stwi^  ¥eaSj^m 
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But  William  of  Utrecht,  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  Henry's 
party,  told  them  that  they  ninst  either  subscribe  the  condemn- 
ation of  Gregory  or  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
fliey  submitted.** 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  Henry  wrote  to  the 
Bomans  a  letter  in  which  was  embodied  the  substance  of  one 
addressed  to  Gregory.  He  begs  them  to  reckon  his  enemies  as 
their  own  enemies,  "and  especially  the  monk  Hildebrand," 
whom  he  charges  with  attempting  to  rob  him  of  his  Italian 
kingdom,  and  of  his  hereditary  rights  in  the  appointment  to  the 
papacy — with  having  declared  himself  resolved  either  to  die  or 
to  deprive  Henry  both  of  his  crown  and  of  his  life.  The  Eomans 
ire  desired  not  to  kill  Hildebrand,  since  life,  after  degradation, 
roold  be  the  severest  punishment  for  him;  but  if  he  should 
nake  any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  deposition,  they  are  to 
hrast  him  out  by  force,  and  are  to  receive  from  the  king  a  new 
>ope,  able  and  willing  to  heal  the  woimds  which  Hildebrand 
lad  caused.  His  letter  to  the  pope  was  addressed,  "To  Hil- 
lebrand,  now  not  apostolic  pontiff,  but  a  false  monk."  It  taxed 
lim  in  violent  terms  with  an  accumulation  of  offences  and  enor- 
nities.  "We  bore  with  these  things,"  said  the  king,  "out  of 
•espect  for  the  apostolic  see.  But  you  mistook  our  humility  for 
'ear,  and  rose  against  the  royal  power  itself  which  God  had  626 
granted  to  us — as  if  we  had  received  the  kingdom  from  you, 
and  as  if  it  were  in  your  hand,  not  in  God's."  And  he  perempt- 
orily charged  Hildebrand  to  descend  from  the  chair  of  which  he 
was  unworthy.P  The  bishops  also  wrote  a  letter  to  "brother 
Hildebrand,"  in  which  they  charged  him  with  throwing  the 
church  into  confusion.  His  beginning  had  been  bad,  his  pro- 
gress worse ;  he  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty  and  pride ;  he  had 
attempted  to  deprive  bishops  of  the  power  committed  to  them 
by  God,  and  had  given  up  everything  to  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  had  obtained  the  papacy  by  the  breach  of  an  oath  to 
the  late  emperor ;  his  intimacy  with  the  countess  Matilda  is 
censured  as  improper ;  and  the  bishops  conclude  by  solemnly 
renouncing  him.*i  The  prelates  of  Lombardy,  in  a  council  at 
Piacenza,  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  their  brethren  at  Worms, 
and  swore  never  to  acknowledge  Hildebrand  as  pope.*^ 

•  Lambert,  p.  242.  somewhat  from  the  copy  iniserted  in  the 

p  Tlio  letters  are  in  Bruno  de  Bello  letter  to  the  Romans. 
Saxon.   CPertz,  v.  352) ;  also  in  the       *»  Pertz,  Le^es,  ii.  44-8. 
Ia'RCS,  ii.  46-7.     8eo  Hctcle,  v.  r>S.       '  See  Stenzel,  i.  382. 
Tliut  actually  ucnt  to  the  iwpe  difters 


048  sraon  AT  loin. 

la  Febroiffy,  tte  customary  Lenten  synod  met  at  Bomew^ 
r«b,  21-2,  ifl       librt  iia  membem  wite  potidetiiig  od  llo^ 

1076.  pearanqB  an  extraordinary  egg  whieh  had  lal 
been  prodmcedr-^^iilbT^ng  on  its  shell  the  figures  of  a 
sad  ft  «hiekl^--^wBahiid,  a  c»iiiiql  oC  Buitta,*  who  bid  I 
despatched  from  the  cooncil  of  Piacen%  fleotoed  the  asaeraJ 
mod  delivered  the  king'a  letter  to  Qxegswj*  **My  kud 
ktng,''  be  ''md  iba  bidiop^  both  beyond  tbe  mmoM 
and  in  Baly*  diarj^e  thee  forth^rith  to  St.  Pet4:'r  s  S€iit  wli 
thou  hart  iP.¥Bd^;  for  it  h  not  fit  any  one  should  a^c^ 
to  mch  an  honour  urile^^s  liy  tlieir  comniand  and  by  the  imgt 
gin/*  Tlifn,  tnrnnig  to  the  iiss^imbled  prelates,  lie  sunnnA 
them  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Wlutstmtide,  that  they  mi 
yeceire  from  his  hands  a  new  [m^jkii  instead  of  the  niTening^^ 
who  had  iHiiqu^l  the  apostolic  chain  Thr  synod  was  Ihn 
into  confiusiun,  Seize  him  I**  cried  tht^  hi&hop  of  rorto;  i 
Boland  might  have  paid  for  his  audacity  with  Ids  life,  hijl 
the  pope  warded  off  ^  sworda  of  his  Holdiery  by  ioterposic^ 
own  body.  Gregory  stilled  the  tempest^  and  calmly  deat 
that  the  tdng^t  letter  should  he  read.'"   The  h]«iLo[^  entroi 

on  the  following  day  tbe  eaa»immuaieatiosL  was  uttaiedL  1 

pope  ordered  that  the  canons  against  despiaers  of  the  aposti 
■ee  SiUould  be  recited;  be  alluded  to  tbe  portentoiis 
which  the  late  soene  now  suggested  an  explaiiatioii ;  be 
counted  Henry's  misdeeds,  and  the  faOure  of  all  attempts 
reclaim  hintL  How  that  tbe  king,  bad  attacked  the  founditi 
of  the  eburcb,  it  was  tbne  to  draw  forth  llie  mmd  of  to^qH 
find  to  strikL^  di>wn  the  onemy  uf  Hod  and  of  Hm  ebamdkli 
in  accordance  with  the  dtBire  of  the  assembled  &lbeii^  be| 
fiotineed  smitence  on  Henty  m  the  form  of  an  addieii 
Bt  Pett-r.  Thv  pr^pe  ndkd  the  apostle  to  witn*^-s  tlnithel 
.    not  sought  the  j^aj^y^  or  ub^ied  it  by  anj  unl^wM^i 

deeltirod  Henry  to  he  deprived  of  th© 'gtiremment  of  Genm 
and  Ittdyj  released  all  Christiana  ^loil  tftieir  oaths  of  fealty 
"  1^.  BmiC  e.  33 :  Donlxo,  l^Lti.  id.        *  tkk  th«  dkcrepfttiHcB  »« to  Hie  Q 
imquitiitiB,  m^iUcvt  Varmeti^  civilato,  *    Lud«n,  ii*  66.  Anrifl  Comii^na  wT* 

Uofi  ht'JuUgt  fJ.    lvi>liind  wiiif  aijoii  uiler    tliat  iitr  fut'lings  aa  u  wiQCpftn 
ttiadt'  imhop  of  Tr^vlm  by  Henry ^  And    {ttfpfail  forbid  lier  to  describe  it  ii 
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him,  and  denounced  him  with  the  curse  of  the  church.  The 
rebellious  bishops  of  Lombardy  were  suspended  and  excom- 
municated ;  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at 
Worms  were  placed  under  a  like  sentence,  unless  within  a  cer- 
tain time  they  should  prove  that  their  concurrence  had  been 
unwilling.*  The  empress  Agnes  was  present,  and  heard  the 
condemnation  of  her  son.^ 

Gregory  announced  the  excommunication  and  deposition  of 
Henry  in  letters  to  the  people  of  Germany  and  to  all  Chris- 
tians.*    The  report  of  the  sentence  reached  the  king  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  was  keeping  the  season  of  Easter.  At 
first  he  was  greatly  agitated,  but  the  bishop,  William,  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  indififer- 
ence,  and  he  resolved  to  meet  his  condemnation  by  a  counter- 
anathema  on  the  pope.    Two  bishops,  Pibo  of  Toul  and  Dietrich 
of  Verdun,  although  strong  partisans  of  the  king,  were  afraid  to 
share  in  such  a  step,  and  left  Utrecht  by  night.    But  on  Easter- 
day,  at  high  mass,  William  ascended  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral, 
and,  after  a  fiery  invective,  pronounced  a  ban  against  Hilde- 
brand.*    The  Lombard  bishops,  on  being  informed  of  Gregory's 
sentence  against  them,  held  another  synod,  under  the  presidency  C27 
of  Guibert,  and  renewed  their  condemnation  of  the  pope.** 

The  unexampled  measure''  on  which  Gregory  had  ventured 
rent  all  Germany  into  two  hostile  parties.  No  middle  course 
was  possible  between  holding  with  the  pope  against  the  king 
and  holding  with  the  king  against  the  pope.**  Herman  of 
Metz  ventured  to  report  to  Gregory  that  his  right  to  excommu- 
nicate a  king  was  questioned;  to  which  he  replied®  that  the 
charge  given  by  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter — **Feed  my  sheep" — 
made  no  distinction  between  kings  and  other  men.  He  cited 
examples  from  history — the  behaviour  of  St.  Ambrose  to  Theo- 
dosius,  and  the  pretended  deposition  of  Childeric  by  Zacharias  ;^ 
in  answer  to  the  opinion  that  the  royal  power  was  superior  to 
the  episcopal,  he  alleged,  as  if  from  Ambrose,  a  saying  that  the 

«  P.  Bemr.  69-76;  Hard.  t\.  1566.  venio  quemquam  eorum  ante  hunc  a 

See  Luden,  ix.  66 ;  Hcfele,  v.  65.  Romano  pontifice  excommunicatnm  vel 

r  Berthold,  263;  Letter  of  Agnes  to  regno  privatum."  Otto  Frisin^.  vi.  35,  ap. 

Altmann  of  Faasau,  ap.  Hug.  Flavin.  Urstis.  i. ;  Nat  Alex.  xiii.  Dissert.  9. 

(Pertz,  viii.  435).  «»  Voigt.  393. 

»  Epp.  iii.  6 ;  iv.  1 ;  Bruno,  354-6 ;  •  Ep.  iv.  2. 


«  *•  Lego  et  relego  Uomanorum  regum  his  answer  to  Gregory,  *  De  Unitate 
et  imperatorum  gedta,  et  nxmquam  in-    Eccleaiastica,'  ap.  Freher,  i.  156-8, 175. 


P.  Bemr.  77-8. 
*  Hugo  Flav.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  458. 
^  Steuzel,  i.  387;  Voigt.  395. 


'  That  this  was  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  case,  see  p.  1 24.  It  is  exposed 
by  Waltram,  bishop  of  Naumburg,  in 
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differetiea  between  lead  and  slilning  gold  is  notWiig  i 
p&riaon  of  tLat  between  seeular  and  episcopal  dignity 
declared  that  royalty  was  invented  hj  lHnaaH  (isd^  ^ 
pri^thood  was  instituted  by  the  Divine  mensf . 

Henry  soon  felt  that  his  power  was  ebhmg  from  Mm. ' 
tute  as  Grt^gorj'  was  ctmj  material  force,  he  had  left  hi 
to  £nd  for  itself  ihB  m&aoB  of  its  e^eeution ;  jet  m 
BOt  lely  wholly  m  ^  belM  of  his  Bpiritoal  power,  f 
tence  of  deposition  againnt  Mmty  was  addressed  to  p 
wtnm^  whom  a  dtsafiecled  atid  iBbeUious  spmi  bod  la 
Tailed.  The  pope  was  rare  to  find  an  alljr  in  eray  d 
luid  been  ofleodi  d  by  the  king  hito*seH\  by  his  gUyardiam 
liis  father ;  aU  were  glad  to  welcome  the  religioiia  samctiqi 
was  thus  gifen  to  thmt  -p^iAdiwrn^  their  Tindi6trrait€ii^  \ 
fimbition^  The  wrath  of  litaveu  wa^  believed  to  hav 
visibly  deolaxed  agiuitst  llanry's  cause*  God&ej  the  i 
•liaol^ed,'*  dnkB  of  Lommo,  who  ttad  tmd^rtalitefi  to  i 
imih^rialisf  nnt]|io|H^  in  St.  PcteT's  cliiur,^  lia<l  been  msiiM 
ttt  Antwerp  in  the  begi  lining  of  the  year.^  Tbe  bk 
$38  ^tlieclit^  eooQ  iA^  liis  display  t$  ^Ammm  ag&ittat  i 
CO  Easter-day,  fell  sict ;  it  was  mrooured  that  he  saw  d 
his  iten^ — ^that  he  died  unhonselled  and  in  raving  di 
Ofi^'ir  tbe  Mng^s  partisaxis  "wesm  tSm  mmeA  off  all 
Bame  time,  and  their  deaths  were  intavptfted  as  JikI^^tmcdi 
spirit  of  disaflection  became  general  Itenry  summoue 
1^  few  appeared  mt  tiiem^  wtmB  <^  libe  priaoe^  irhm 
bad  bftlierto  been  doubtfnlj  now  openly  deebired  (hei 
Bgainit  bim^^  and  bishops  in  alarm  retracted  tlioix^  adh< 
tbe  meaimres  whicb  bad  been  taken  al  Wom&^  Amoii 
prelates  was  Udo,  arcbbishop  of  Treves^  who  went  to  Itdj 

*  The  vi*-^rk  whkh  }if^  qnoteft— *pEif»-       "  Tho  riorj  is  giTcn,  wiUi 
tOTttle,' or  '  l>f;u^ii;jn1( .  .^ricenlifljili '     t'liiy  of  doUiil^,  by  Hug.  Fl 

iKmm  *IS«lhfoniifttione  Kiii^^iqjomm,*  Ann.  107^  i^^  WtAiaS,1wi 

tiy  Byl'toter  11..  nud  so  ^mblbhed  it  in  u&  i\mi  Willmm  before  d 

his  'Annloettt/  without  being  awnro  of  Icfl  tbt?  kingj  in  couuequeate  i 

ili  identity  with  the  p^'iiiio-ATiibr^^^mn  httm  di±iappoiiit^  inmi  Atteu 

*  Hiaiftm,  M,      i  432  ;  Voigt,  423;    mail,  283. 

»^  trtibaoaf^.  tlifi  fmffiaSl  of  Jlft^  It  im  BfeM        wfeo  Gtcj 

tfldpij  fHOeeedi-rl  luu  Mit^t  in   10(»n  nouut^cd  LiAsciiicncer  iheckuidi 

(]3l3m^f  ,  OTid  w'LLri  imirdernl  lie  bad  betti  sitting  onicki^, 

W  the  contrivjineu  of  CuTittt  KuTiLi-t  of  new  Riid  ttroiij^ly  uirtde,  B 

WiniL  r>:<  r\  k  'Jfl,  107(1  Ltiiulu  rl,  p.  (loldiist.  Aixdrv.  pri>  llf  ijr.  p. 
U^U),   fcjLtriZLl  ijivcs  J  J  Jill  i*  Jjigii  cUa-       **  Sl4?n2d,  i,  aiJl ;  Liidejii  ix 
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\us  peace  with  the  pope,  and  on  his  return  avoided  all  inter- 
coarse  with  the  excommunicated  bishops  and  counsellors ;  nor, 
although  specially  permitted  by  Gregory  to  confer  with  the 
king,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  him  to  submission,  could  he  be 
persuaded  to  eat  or  to  pray  with  him.  The  example  was  conta- 
gions; Henry  found  himself  deserted  and  shunned,  and  his 
attempts  to  conciliate  his  opponents  by  lenient  measures  were 
ineffectual.^  The  pope,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Saxons, 
told  them  that,  if  the  king  should  refuse  to  amend,  they  ought 
to  choose  a  successor,  who  should  be  confirmed  in  the  kingdom 
by  the  apostolic  authority.' 

In  October  a  great  assembly  of  German  dignitaries  met  at 
Tribnr.    The  leaders  of  the  princes  and  nobles  were 
Hudolf  of  Swabia,  Welf  of  Bavaria,  Berthold  of  Zah- 
ringen,  and  Otho  of  Nordheim ;  at  the  head  of  the  prelates  was 
the  primate  Siegfried.    The  patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  bishop 
Altmann  of  Passau  appeared  as  legates  from  the  pope,  and  made 
a  strong  impression  by  declaring  that  they  must  avoid  all  inter- 
course with  such  bishops  as  had  not  obtained  formal  absolution 
for  their  concurrence  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Worms.*  The 
sessions  lasted  seven  days.    All  the  errors,  the  misdeeds,  tie 
calamities  of  Henry's  life  were  ripped  up  and  dwelt  on ;  a  deter- 
mination to  depose  him  was  loudly  avowed.    The  king,  who  was 
at  Oppenheim,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Khine,  sent  messages 
to  the  assembly  day  after  day.    His  tone  became  even  abject ; 
he  entreated  the  members  to  spare  him  ;  he  promised  amend-  629 
ment ;  he  oflered  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  pledges, 
and  to  resign  into  their  hands  all  the  powers  of  government,  if 
they  would  but  suffer  him  to  enjoy  the  name  and  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  which,  as  they  had  been  conferred  by  all,  could  not 
(he  said)  be  resigned  without  discredit  to  all.    His^  promises 
were  rejected  with  contemptuous  references  to  his  former 
breaches  of  faith,  and  the  confederates  declared  an  intention 
of  immediately  choosing  another  king.    Each  party  entertained 
projects  of  crossing  the  river  and  attacking  the  other  by  force  ; 
but  at  length  it  was  proposed  that  the  matters  in  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  pope,  \>io  was  to  be  invited  to  attend  a  diet 
at  Augsburg  at  the  feast  of  Candlemas  ensuing.    If  Henry 
could  obtain  absolution  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
excommunication,  he  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  king;  the 

1  Lambert,  240-7 ;  Voigt,  409.  '  Ep.  iv.  3.   Sept.  3,  1076. 

•  Lambert,  252. 
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princea  would  accompany  him  to  Italj,  where  he  should  bd 
BM  emperor,  and  would  aid  Mm  in  driving  out  the  Net-* 

mana ;  but  if  uiiiiliriolved,  he  was  to  forfeit  hia  kingdom  for  t  ven 
In  ibe  mean  time  he  was  to  forego  the  Bymbols  and  the  pc^y 
of  xtyfaltj,  to  fe&dn  ftnm  etntaEmf  a  obiirch  nutQ  he  dioidiH 

iil^^dvod.  to  ^lisTtii.^s  Ijjs  ixconimunicAtedad?iwt%  and  to  liveflT^ 
a  piiyate  man  at  bpires,  reatrictilig  himielf  to  the  companj 
Dielrie¥,  l^diop  of  Terdnn,  and  a  hw  other  persoogp  If 
should  fail  in  the  performance  of  any  condition,  the  pnn^ 
were  to  be  free  bom  their  eng^ments  to  him.   Baid  tin 
tenu  wm^  ISBWtj  mw  no  alt^atire  but  the  aooeptanoe 
them;  he  disbanded  bis  troops,  dismit^sed  lii:^  crnmsc^lors,  an^, 
wiUi  his  queen  and  her  infant  child  Conrad,  withdrew  to  tie 
ci^  whidi  bad  bees  aan^iiad  ibr  bia  residem^.^ 

IHkfi  prospect  of  meeting  the  pope  in  Gormany — of  appearii^ 
he&m  him  as  a  deposed  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  exaspefutd 
sad  ^umphant  priaeet— w»fi  domitig,  and  Henry,  by  an  em- 
bassy to  Kome,  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  make 
his  submission  in  Italy.    But  Gregory  refused  the  reqneatj 
announced  to  the  Germans  his  compliance  with  the  invitation 
.AnpA^ljy**         y^^^  wHhin  which  it  was  neceaaary  for  tha 
to  dmiiit  lAiolution  was  already  drawing  tdwards  an  end,  and 
desperation,  te  fSiolved  to  eross  the  Alps  and  to  present 
before  the  pope.    With  much  difSeuIty  ha  raised  the 
neeessafj  for  the  journey ;  for  those  who  had  fed  on  him  io  Hi 
'    prosperity  were  now  deaf  to  his  applications,'    He  left  Spires 
with  Bertha  and  her  child ;  among  their  train  was  only  one  im 
630  of  free  birthj  and  he  a  person  of  humble  station.   As  the  passai 
of  the  Alps  were  iw  thu  liands  of  the  oppo.^ito  party,  the  Mttgi 
instead  of  proceeding  by  the  near^  road^  took  hLs  way 
Btii^andy,  where  he  spent  Christmas  at  BesaiiQon  with  his 
Umm\  ^^wnd  mii^h  Duki^  ^V^Ii;un.^    At  tht.-  toot  of  Mmi  Ct« 
he  was  honourably  received  by  his  mother-in-law  Adelaidi^ 
heir  son  Amadeus,  marquis  wSnaat  but,  says  Lambeit 
fi'ld  ''the  :Liir:;r'r  of  the  Lord  had  f  urnod  fioui  him  not  oidy  tbose 
who  were  bound  by  fealty  and  jjralitude^  but  even  his  frienJi 
Hftd  ttei^i^  liiftdredj**^  and  AAibM^h  n^m^  hfna  a  pasag^ 
except  on  eonditieii  f>f  liis  ^^iviul:  up  to  Ihm'  iiw  jidjoining  lidi^ 
bishopricks*  With  such  a  profHJsal,  which  seemed  as  if  intendfid 
»>.#)iML  Mm  ^nitJh  ^        lit      impmm^  ^ 
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comply,  but  Henry  was  fain  to  purchase  the  passage  by  ceding 
to  her  a  valuable  territory  in  Burgundy  * 

The  winter  was  of  extraordinary  severity.  The  Rhine  and  the 
Po  were  thickly  frozen  over  from  Martinmas  until  the  end  of 
Ifarch  ;  in  many  places  the  vines  were  killed  by  the  frost ;  the 
snow  which  covered  the  Alps  was  as  hard  and  as  slippery  as  ice.^ 
By  the  help  of  guides,  the  royal  party  with  diflSculty  reached  the 
summit  of  the  pass ;  but  the  descent  was  yet  more  hazardous. 
The  men  crept  on  their  hands  and  knees,  often  slipping  and 
rolling  down  the  glassy  declivities.  The  queen,  her  child,  alid 
her  female  attendants,  were  wrapped  in  cow-hides,  and  in  this 
kind  of  sledge  were  dragged  down  by  their  guides.  The  horses 
were  led,  with  their  feet  tied  together;  many  dropped  dead 
through  exhaustion,  some  fell  from  precipices  and  perished,  and 
almost  all  the  rest  were  rendered  unserviceable.® 

Having  achieved  this  perilous  passage,  the  king  arrived  at 
Turin,  where  he  met  with  a  reception  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  behaviour  of  his  northern  subjects.  The  Italians  re- 
membered the  effects  produced  by  former  visits  of  German 
emperors ;  they  looked  to  Henry  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances, 
for  a  pacification  of  their  discords ;  the  Lombards  were  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  a  belief  that  he  was  come  to  depose  the  detested 
Gregory.*  Bishops,  nobles,  and  a  host  of  inferior  partisans 
flocked  around  him,  and,  as  he  moved  onwards,  the  number  of 
his  followers  continually  increased.** 

The  proceedings  at  Tribur  had  opened  a  magnificent  prospect  631 
to  Gregory ;  he  might  hope  to  extinguish  the  imperial  power, 
and  to  create  it  anew  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.® 
Contrary  to  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his  Eoman  counsellors  ^ 
he  set  out  for  Germany  under  the  guidance  of  the  countess  (or 
marchioness)  Matilda,  who,  by  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the 
younger  Godfrey  of  Ix)rraine,  and  by  the  death  of  her  mother, 
had  lately  become  sole  mistress  of  her  rich  inheritance.*  The 

Great  Countess  "  was  not  more  remarkable  for  power  and  in- 
fluence than  for  character.    Her  talents  and  accomplishments 
were  extraordinary ;  no  sovereign  of  the  age  was  more  skilful  • 
in  the  art  of  government ;  and  with  a  masculine  resolution  and 

•  Lambert,  256.  This  is  questioned  by  sage  of  the  Alps),   ii.  123. 

J.  von  Mailer  and  by  Ludeu  (ix.  Ill),  as  ^  Lambert,  256 ;  Berthold,  287. 

abx>  by  Floto  (who,  however,  supposes  «  Lambert,  256.     *  lb. ;  Voigt,  430. 

tliat  Henry  gave  the  marchioness  rich  •  Voigt,  424.          '  Ep.  Extrav.  13. 

presents,  and  that  she,  in  return,  pro-  t  Bcatrioe  died  in  April,  1076.  Do- 

Yided  overy  thing  requisite  for  the  pas-  nizo,  i.  c.  20. 
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energj^  she  iimtad  the  ^rannth  of  a  "^Mmx^n  tothnsia^tic 
iion*^   Her  marriage  with  the  impemliat  Gtodfrey,  the  eon  of 
hdx  stepfather,  had  been  disturbed  by  differ^K^ei  of  feeling  and 
0piiiion,  and  after  a  short  union  the  pair  had  Ured  apart  in 
their  respective  hereditary  dominiongi^   The  attachment  with 
which  she  deToted  herself  to  the  pope  was  a  mark  for  die  dmim 
of  Gregory's  enemies,  but  needa  no  othar  expTanation  than  ihaf 
a^eqilAiatance  with  her  iiom  her  early  yeatis  wlucli  had  givm 
Mm  an  opportnnity  of  imbuing  her  mind  with  hia  Id%  eccjip^ 
asticol  principles,  and  of  gaining  0¥ar  her  the  mflnenoe 
qaxiliial  father.^   In  oompauy  with  SratilfLi  tlie  po^>o  was  arl* 
Ymdng  iioiihwBfd%  when,  on  liif^rinj^  that  Henry  bad 
T^rcelU,  and  finding  himself  disajipuiated  in  hSs  expectolicHt 
an  escort  fj-Mm  the  princes  of  (fnnnany,  lio  was  persua^lecl  by 
hetr  to  withdraw  to  Comnw^  a  ftrong  Ap^^^^  fortteae  beloti 
ing  to  the  amxA&m.  Them  they  were  joined  by  the  sosreh' 
AdeLiiile  *>f  Sim»o4  h<>r  sotk  who  si^em  to  have  aceompaniefl 
the  king  acroai  the  Alps,""  by  Hugh  abbot  of  Cliiny,  the  god- 
^  Benry  and  the  wdant  snpeiior  ^  Gregc^,  imd  hf 
otfal^  persons  of  eiDiiicnt  ilipiity." 
ilB^    Tb^  Ushxm  and  oiherB  of  the  king'a  par^  who  deaii:^ 
■ieiaiioil  irife  the  pope  ftppeaged  ggtioally  gt  GonoiaiL 
tbem  had  ehided  tlie  sentinels  wlio  ^larded  the  Alpine  pa>5e?i 
Bome  had  iallen  into  the  hands  of  Henry's  enemies,  and  hi 
bb%gd  'til       'be^lf  ibr  leftina  t&ptuinie  their  joaniet. 
Oil  their  iirrival  Gregory  ordered  them  to  be  eoiifined  in  soHtan" 
eells,  with  scanty  tare ;  but  after  a  few  days  he  summoned  tJiem 


I 


*  IjiTiilri?Tt/An7.  As  t^Ulie  tiinn  of  tlio 
jiinrrb;Tr.  si  n  To^t^.  T.n  Coiiti  --a  .Mulilslo, 
lli-'i,  I'i'rriiVi;  i^^yX  V-A)u:t  Tcl^i 
Tiron^ly  wys  timt  Jkiroiuui*  AlWvb  iho 

Sa^5)  in  THifttnlten  in  aupiJOfdag 
tisnrn  ilivorrefl,  wilhoul  Mviiij^  otjha- 
l>it['d,  is  slinwTi  }iv  Tnt;!,  sviii,  ciSK 
Flota  {il.  20 1  Ihihkj^  tIniI  ('irc-frnry*a 
intiaence  conl]  il-iirnl      Ihr  ?n  |hinititiri, 

citt^s  ICjj.  i.  -17,  in  wlii^  ti  tlie 
II  IVtt  wi  tka       r  the  marring^  dldbobyi 
Mntildfi  to  cultiv»iti.'  an  uf^'^jtio  BfLTI^6i^4 

Mjktildsi  ^Ivh  iiiislirxiiling  tha  iiHiJSiMi<' 
tinn  oi' Godlrpy*    iii.  31. 


WftUmm  mtntioftig  it.  but  Aot^s  spho 
to  lieliwo  it,  oltbrn],k'tj  hv  rt  uaun^^  ^U- 
tiUlrt'es  inaflCuUnec^JTidiu  t  (liS  icronsisttdt 
St.  I'mira  view  ol'  fi^msdv  doty  {t^ 
l-ruliLf*  i.  219).  Lauibert  refni^  1^ 
uiipiitatiQiii.   (9il>  *^MM40ti^^ 

«  Flob-i,  ii. 

Cnnl.  r.k^  Am^^nnin,  ap.  Miirut  iti.  307, 

Qtefgv;f  Iwd  no  intention  of  piinp  I" 
CtensinFf,  ljut  had  of^^,  fit  afitiU** 
teqne^jt,  to  nx-i^iro  Hosirv  jlI  OirK«f^ 
fii.  ]mi  AUM  Hu-h"  l.n.] 
Hi  riry  nt  f^r>i'^^  huvii;^  tlit-n  g^™* 
t.i  ];.  iin^  with  a  view  of  intemjdini *5 
i^iit^,  IimL  boen  put  to  pnunAe  fiK*  l^x 
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into  his  presence,  and  absolved  thom  on  condition  that,  until 
the  king  should  be  reconciled,  they  should  hold  no  intercourse 
with  him,  except  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to  submis- 
sion.^   For  Henry  himself  a  severer  treatment  was  reserved. 

On  arriving  before  Canossa,  the  king  obtained  an  interview 
with  Matilda,  and  prevailed  on  her,  with  Adelaide,  Hugh  of 
Cluny,  and  other  influential  persons,  to  entreat  that  the  pope 
would  not  rashly  believe  the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  and  would 
grant  him  absolution.  Gregory  answered  that,  if  the  king  be- 
lieved himself  innocent,  he  ought  to  wait  for  the  council  which 
had  been  appointed,  and  there  to  submit  himself  to  the  pope's 
impartial  judgment.  The  mediators  represented  the  urgency 
of  the  time — that  the  year  of  grace  was  nearly  expired ;  that  the 
hostile  princes  were  eagerly  waiting  to  catch  at  the  expected 
forfeiture  of  the  kingdom ;  that,  if  the  king  might  for  the  pre- 
sent receive  absolution,  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  any  terms 
or  to  any  inquiry.  At  length  the  pope,  as  if  relenting,  proposed 
that  Henry,  in  proof  of  liis  penitence,  should  surrender  to  him 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  should  acknowledge  that  by  his 
offences  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  kingdom. 
Hie  envoys,  shocked  at  the  hardness  of  these  conditions,  en- 
treated Gregory  not  to  "  break  the  bruised  reed and  in  con- 
descension to  their  importunities  he  promised  to  grant  the  king 
an  interview.^ 

But  before  this  interview  a  deeper  humiliation  was  to  be  en- 
dured. Henry  was  admitted,  alone  and  unattended,  within  the 
second  of  the  three  walls  which  surrounded  the  castle.**  He  was 
dressed  in  the  coarse  woollen  garb  of  a  penitent ;  his  feet  were 
bare ;  and  in  this  state,  without  food,  he  remained  from  morning 
till  evening,  exposed  to  the  piercing  cold  of  that  fearful  winter. 
A  second  and  a  third  day  were  spent  in  the  same  manner ;  633 
Gregory  himself  tells  us  that  all  within  the  castle  cried  out 
against  his  harshness,  as  being  not  the  severity  of  an  apostle, 
but  barbarous  and  tyrannical  cruelty.'  At  last  Henry,  almost 
beside  himself  with  the  intensity  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
sought  a  meeting  with  Matilda  and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  in  a 
chapel  of  the  castle,  and  persuaded  them  to  become  sureties  for 
him  to  the  pope;'  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  to 
Gregory's  presence.    Numb  with  cold,  bareheaded  and  bare- 


•  Lambert,  257-8.  by  Dean  Stanley,  see  MUman,  ed.  3, 

p  lb.  258.  vol.  iv.  97.  '  Ep.  iv.  12. 

For  a  description  of  CJanossa  in  18G4,      •  Donizo,  ii.  c.  1  (Pertz,  xii.  381). 
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fooled,  the  kisgj  a  loan  of  tail  and  remarkably  Bobla 
pniitatedliiiiiifilf  irith  aad  liea  stociA 

^li^^^iv^^  1>efore  the  i^'^po,  wlioso  small  and  slight  form  was 
nitiiered  ^ith  austerities  and  beat  with  age."  Even  Grego 
jMfUMiitt933Q0VBd,  aiidliaioodbedtears.^  ASbe^mmj^z 
tbe  titamB  of  absolution  wero  stated,  Henry  wa.^  to  arip^ar 
hetam  m  Me^  of  the  German  prinees^  at  which  the  pope  inti  mle^l 
to  poiida  Mb  was  to  eubmit  to  aa  inTestigattotiL  of  his  eondncip 
andj  if  foond  giulty  hy  the  Jawa  of  the  clniri-h,  wa.*^  to  forfeit  hil 
kingdom.  In  the  raeau  timej  he  was  to  refrain  from  all  use  o£ 
the  ^oy^ll  insigntai  and  from  all  exercise  of  tlie  royal  autlioritfl 
his  eubjf^et!^  were  to  be  free  from  tlif^ir  nllogirince  to  him;  U 
was  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  his  vxajmmmiknted  eounselloii 
be  WHB  to  jield  implic'it  obedience  to  Hie  pope  in  future,  atid,  ij 
in  vsf  megeei  he  Bboidd  Yiokte  tho  pireecribed  conditioi^  U 
im  to  loae  all  further  hope  of  g^ee,*  The  Mng  was  bron^ 
m  low  tbat  even  theae  terms  were  thankfully  ajCcepted;  M 
Gregory  would  not  trust  him  unless  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  M 
other  persons  of  high  ecclesiastical  and  secular  digoity,  ondfl 
look  to  be  fiui^tiea  for  his  obeenrance  of  them/  I 

Tho  pope  tlii^  pooeeded  to  t^  i^b^rtiw  ^  ma^ 
the  ooiisecmtiot^  desired  H^ry  to  dmif  neiff-    **X*  ^  wj 
**haY©  been  charged  by  you  and  your  adherents  with  simony  ia? 
obtaoiing  my  office^       iritb  o%ni3tia  wbidi  would  feuder  vaB 
unworthy  of  it    It  would  be  easy  to  disprove  these  charges  by 
the  evidence  of  many  who  have  known  me  throughout  my  life; 
but  I  prefer  to  rely  on  the  witness  of  God.    Here  is  the  Lord's 
body ;  may  this  either  clear  me  from  all  suspicion  if  I  am  inno- 
cent, or,  if  guilty,  may  God  strike  me  with  sudden  death!"  A 
Co4  thrill  of  anxiety  ran  throughout  the  spectators;  the  pope  amidst 
their  breatliless  silence  underwent  the  awful  ordeal,  and  they 
burst  into  loud  applause.    Then  he  again  addressed  the  king— 
"  Do,  my  son,  as  you  Lave  seen  me  do.   The  princes  of  Germany 
daily  beset  me  with  accusations  against  you,  so  many  and  so 
heinous  that  they  w^ould  render  you  unfit  not  only  for  empire, 
but  for  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  even  for  the  common 
intercourse  of  life ;  and  for  these  they  pray  that  you  may  be 
brought  to  trial.   But  human  judgment  is  fallible,  and  falsehood 
and  truth  are  often  confounded.    If,  therefore,  you  know  your- 

»  Otbert,  c.  1  (Pertz,  xii.  271);  Flo  to,  «  Lambert.  259;  JuramentDm  Hen- 

ii.  148.  rici,  ap.  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  50.  Waltnm 

"  Donizo,  ii.  c.  1 ;  Milman,  iii.  72.  remarks  on  the  iiisidious  nature  of  the 

'  Btrtbold,  A.D.  1077;  Floto,  u.  132.  terma.  p.  161.           J  Lambert,  259. 
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8df  to  be  guiltless,  take  this  remaining  portion  of  the  Lord's 
hody,  that  so  God's  judgment  may  approve  your  innocence." 

The  ordeal  was  unequaL    The  charges  from  which  the  pope 
had  purged  himself  were  distinct  and  palpable ;  those  against 
the  king  were  unnamed,  infinite  in  variety,  extending  over  his 
yfkole  life,  many  of  them  such  as  he  would  have  met,  not  with  a 
denial  but  with  explanation  and  apology.    He  shuddered  at  the 
sudden  proposal,  and,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  his  friends, 
told  the  pope  that  such  a  trial,  in  the  absence  of  his  accusers, 
Would  not  be  convincing ;  he  therefore  prayed  that  the  matter 
cnight  be  deferred  until  a  diet  should  meet  for  the  consideration 
of  his  case.    Gregory  assented,  and,  on  leaving  the  chapel,  in- 
cited the  king  to  his  table,  where  he  conversed  with  him  in  a 
Friendly  tone,  and  gave  him  advice  as  to  his  future  conduct." 

While  the  king  remained  in  the  castle,  the  bishop  of  Zeiz  was 
lent  out  to- absolve,  in  the  pope's  name,  those  who  had  held  in- 
tercourse with  Henry  during  his  excommunication.  His  message 
vras  received  with  derision.    The  Italians  cried  out  that  they 
chared  nothing  for  the  excommunication  of  a  man  who  had  been 
justly  excommunicated  by  all  the  bishops  of  Italy — a  simoniac, 
G  murderer,  an  adulterer.    They  charged  Henry  with  having 
bumbled  them  all  by  his  abasement ;  he  had  thought  only  of 
liimself,  he  had  made  peace  with  the  public  enemy,  and  had  635 
deserted  those  who,  for  his  sake,  had  exposed  themselves  to 
lioetility  and  danger.    They  spoke  of  setting  up  his  son,  the 
"young  Conrad,  as  king — of  carrying  the  prince  to  Eome  for 
coronation,  and  choosing  another  pope.*   Henry,  on  joining  his 
partisans,  found  that  a  change  had  come  over  their  dispositions 
towards  him.  The  chiefs  returned  to  their  homes  without  asking 
his  permission ;  and,  as  he  marched  along,  the  general  dissatis- 
faction was  apparent.    No  cheers  or  marks  of  honour  greeted 
him  ;  the  provisions  which  were  supplied  to  him  were  scanty  and 
coarse ;  and  at  night  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  suburbs  of 

*  Lambert.  259-260.  As  to  the  admi-  and  notes)  and  Dollinger  (ii.  131)  deny 

nistration  of  the  eucharist,  the  ancient  the  trutli  of  it,  apparently  from  a  feeling 

writers  are  not  agreed.  Bonizo  (1.  yiii.),  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  Gregory.  On 

Donizo  (ii.  144  ,  and  Waltram  (161\  say  the  wickedness  involved  in  his  alleged 

that  the  pope  gave  it  to  Henry ;  Berthold  propostil,  Stenzel  and  Dean  Milmun 

(290)  that  ho  ofifcred  it,  and  that  Henry  B\ycnk  strongly;  while  Tosti  (212;  and 

declined  it  as  being  unworthy.   Gregory  Hefelo  (v.  89-90)  argue  that  the  pope 

Mmself  does  not  allude  to  it  (Ep.  iv.  did  not  give  the  sacrament  the  cha- 

12}.  Lambert's  story  is  followed  by  Leo  meter  of  an  ordeal.    The  protestant 

(i  45S).  by  Stenzel  (i.  409-11),  and  by  Leo's  iustification  of  Gregory  (i.  459) 

Dean  Milman,  who  gives  the  scene  very  is  hardly  to  bo  paralleled  by  any  tiling 

■trikingly  (iii.  71-4)  ;  cf.  Annal.  Palith.  in  Buronius. 

ap.  Pertz,  x?i.  72.    Luden  (ix.  112-5,  •  Lambert,  2C0-1 ;  Voigt,  442-3. 
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itmtiBf  M  thB  inhabit  aui^  would  not  adieli  m~ 
wallAi  Tbe  bidbop^  who  were  especially  indignatiti  held  & 

ifig  fit  K'LXiiJ'^-Jind  no  111!  pi  mill  to  excit*?  their  tlwks  nir^iiu^t 
It  iB  said  ihiit  wlieu  some  Saxon  envoys  oxpresseii  theii' 
in  QDmdqueiLoe  of  Hwry's  abfioluttoi]^  tiie  pope  endeam 
IWfigiire  them  in  these  words — "Be  not  tmeasy^  for  I  wil 
>im  back  to  yon  more  culpable  than  efer."    Tim  Bt43ry  k 
HkSy  discredited^  on  the  ground  tliat,  even  if  Gregory  hm 
cflprihlc  of  the  profourtd  wieki^doesia  which  it  implieai  he 
hot  havd  been  so  iodiacrei^t  m  to  avow  hid  crafL^  Te 
Imrdly  ctniaehiftbld  tiist  be  should  hare  expected  the  li 
fiillil  the  f-npgements  which  had  been  bo  sternly  exacie^ 
him  in  iiis  difttrafi&    While  the  abiLsement  to  which  Hen 
been  fefoed  to  itoop  greatly  exceeded  all  tlmt  could  h&T 
anticipated,  the  grace  whitdi  had  been  gmuted  to  him  i 
short  of  his  expectationSp   He  wm  still  at  the  merey 
offended  princes  of  Germany  ;  his  royalty^  inKteatl  of  W 
stored,  seemed  to  be  placed  hopelessly  beyond  his  reacL 
tlie  temper  of  the  ttaliaiifl — ^the  enthnsiasm  with  wlueh  th 
received  him,  their  bm;iiiiig  animosity  a'_^inst  his  great  en 
pufdd  to  him  that  bil  ImmiUatton  had  b^eu  iifiedlees.  M 
for  a  time  he  behated  with  an  appeamnce  of  tribmittioft 
pr>|ie — partly  out  nt* doft  ronrt?  to  lii?^  iiiotherj  wlio  visitu?! 
Piacenza** — ^ho  wished  to  find  some  pretext  for  breakin 
Gregory,  and  assured  the  Italians  that  he  had  submitted 
only  for  reasons  of  temporary  necessity,  but  that  he  w 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  the  indignities  to  wliich 
C3G  been  subjected.®    They  flocked  again  to  his  standard ; 
sumed  tlie  insignia  of  royalty;  liiemar  of  Bremen,  w 
excommunicated  advisers,  again  appeared  at  his  side,  ai 
them  were  many  who  had  avoided  him  during  his  excorai 
tion.    liarge  contributions  of  money  poured  in  from 
herents,  and  he  again  felt  himself  strong/    He  asked  tl 
to  allow  him  to  be  crowned  at  Jlonza,  as  if  his  absolut 
restored  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  but  the  requ 
refused. lie  then  invited  Gregory  to  a  conference  at  3 

^  Lanibort,  2G1.  <"  Lnmbert,  2G1 ;  Stenzel,  ii 

Waltram  (ap.  Frclur,  i.  IGl)   is  '  I^inibort.  2G2 ;  Schruckh, 

tlio  only  autliority  for  tlie  fetory.    Seo  f  P.  13ernr.  8G ;  Voigt,  44^ 

Sfhniid't,  ii.  V,17 :  Schnif  kh,  xxV.  4I»3 ;  (v.  92)  says  tliat  Henry  caust 

rinnck,  IV.  i.  183-4;  Stenzel,  ii.  23;  to  be  c^ow^led  with  tlie 'iron  c 

l^Iiliiian,  iii.  74.  baMy  at  Pavin  ;  but  tliid  tct  ms 

lionizo,  1.  viii. ;  Flotn,  ii.  139.  Agnes  lie  in  the  words  of  his  authoril 

dad  Doc.  14.  1077.    Btrthold.  303.  Bcrnritd  :    Ea  vicesimulata 
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bat  Matilda,  acting  either  on  information  or  on  suspicion  of 
some  treacherous  design,  persuaded  the  pope  not  to  expose 
idmself> 

Gr^ory  remained  at  Canossa,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  until 
die  month  of  August;*  and  during  his  residence  there,  the 
countess  bequeathed  her  inheritance  to  the  Koman  see* — a  do- 
nation which  was  afterwards  renewed,  and  which,  although  it 
never  fully  took  eflfect,  contributed  much  in  the  sequel  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes."* 

The  princes  of  Germany  considered  that  Henry,  by  going  into 
Italy,  had  broken  the  engagements  which  he  had  made  with 
"them  at  Tribur,  and  they  resolved  to  proceed  to  further  mea- 
sares.'^    A  diet  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Forchheim,  in  Fran- 
conia,  in  March  1077.    The  king  excused  himself  from  attend- 
ing it,  on  the  ground  that,  being  on  his  first  yisit  to  Italy,  he 
Tvas  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  was  unwilling 
to  offend  his  Italian  subjects  by  hastily  leaving  them.®  The 
pope  declined  the  invitation,  on  the  plea  that  Henry  refused  to 
grant  him  a  safe-conduct ;  but  he  was  represented  at  the  meeting 
by  legates.    It  was  his  wish  to  keep  matters  in  suspense  until 
the  king,  by  some  breach  of  the  conditions  on  which  ho  had 
been  absolved,  should  give  a  clear  pretext  for  deposing  him,  and 
the  legates  were  instructed  accordingly.    They  were  to  endea- 
vour that,  if  the  state  of  the  country  would  permit,  the  election 
of  a  new  king  should  be  deferred  until  their  master  should 
himself  go  into  Germany ;  but  if  the  princes  were  bent'  on  carry-  637 
ing  it  through  at  once,  they  were  not  to  oppose  them.    To  the 
princes  he  wrote  that  they  should  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  country,  but  should  refrain  from  any  more  decided  step 
until  the  case  of  Henry  should  be  fully  examined  in  his  own 
presence.^ 

But  the  Germans  were  furious  against  Henry,  and  would 
endure  no  delay.    The  legates,  after  expressing  the  pope's  feel- 

ftpnd  Moytiam   regalia  insignia  non  221,  scqq. 

Qsorpavit;  qii83  tameii  non  multo  poat  MoHh.ii.340.  See  below, pp. 704, 747. 

contra  bannam  domini  papse  resumere,  "  P.  Bcmr.  88. 

ei  interdicta  rcgni  gnbcmacula  usurpare,  ®  Lambert,  2G2.   At  this  point  Lam- 

Don  timuit."  bert's  liistory  ends.    For  his  ohnracter, 

*  Donizo  (ii.  134-146)  speaks  as  if  it  stc  Bowdcn,  ii.  109.    Tlio  cliief  object 

were  certain  that  Henry  meant  to  seize  of  Prof.  Floto's  •  Ileinrich  IV.|,  in  its 

the  pope  ;  but  it  seems  to  bo  merely  a  earlier  part,  appears  to  be  to  disparage 

■nspicion.  See  Ludcn,  ix.  125 ;  Milman,  Lambert's  authority ;  and  he  states  that 

tit  77 ;  Hefele,  v.  92.  Prof.  Uanko  (  in  a  work  which  I  have 

»  Bertbold,  291.  not  SLcn)  takis  a  similar  view  (lid.  ii. 

k  Donizo,  ii.  173.     Sec  too  Chron.  Vorr.  iii.). 

CkiBin.  iii.  49,  with  note  in  Pertz ;  Tt^sti,  p  P.  liernr.  88 ;  Voigt,  455,  459. 
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and  was  to  grant  freedom  of  election  to  sees ;  a 
was  not  to  be  hereditary,  but  elective — a  provi; 
make  its  possessors  feel  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  pope  and  with  the  princes/  Eudolf  was  ere 
on  the  26th  of  March  by  Siegfried  and  the  archb 
burg.  On  the  day  of  tie  coronation  a  bloody  s 
between  the  populace  of  Mentz  and  Eudolf 's  so 
inauguration  of  the  new  reign  was  too  truly 
sequel.*  Siegfried  was  driven  from  his  city,  i 
toit.^ 

By  the  violent  measure  of  setting  up  a  riv€ 
ing  of  loyalty  was  reawakened  in  many  who 
discontented  with  Henry's  government^  and,  wh 
into  Germany,  his  force  grew  as  he  went  on 
himself,  and  found  means  of  rewarding  his  pa 
fiscating  the  estates  of  his  chief  opponents.*  TV 
the  mass  of  the  Swabians,  Saxons,  and  Thuringie 
were  Franconia  and  Bavai'ia.  Yet  in  count 
majority  favoured  one  of  the  rivals,  the  other  ah 
so  that  the  division  penetrated  even  into  the  boi 
The  bishops  were  for  the  most  part  on  Hem 
abbeys  sent  their  contingents  to  swell  his  arm; 
638  lations  of  the  towns  were  generally  with  him,  < 
for  the  privileges  which  they  had  received  frc 
the  protection  which  he  had  afforded  them  agai 
of  nri rices  and  nohlps  ■    "Pnr  f"hr<>p  vooisi  flio  r.r»r 
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r  profanity  and  sacrilege,  of  lust  and  cruelty.*  Three  great 
Utles  were  fought :  at  Melrichstadt,  in  August  1078,  and  at 
ladenheim  (or  Flarchheim)  in  January  1080,  Eudolf  was 
3clared  the  victor ;  but  so  slight  was  his  superiority  and  so 
JTere  was  his  loss  that  the  victories  were  little  more  than 
ominal.^  In  the  mean  time  the  anarchy  of  Germany  was 
iglitfal.  Neither  Henry  nor  Eudolf  dared  to  execute  justice 
om  fear  of  alienating  their  followers.  Violence  met  with  no 
beck,  nobles  and  knights  built  castles  and  lived  by  robbery, 
nd  the  wretched  people  were  ground  to  the  dust  by  oppression 
f  every  Idnd.*^  The  north  of  Italy  too  was  in  a  state  of 
ontinual  agitation.  Guibert  of  Kavenna  and  Tedald  of  Milan 
rere  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  against  Gregory.  Im- 
lerialist  and  papah'st  bishops  fought  for  the  possession  of  sees, 
uad  strove  to  outbid  each  other  by  grants  of  privileges  to  their 
loople.** 

Gregory  found  that  he  had  gone  too  far — that  Henry  pos- 
lessed  a  strength  which  the  pope  had  not  suspected  when  at 
Danossa  he  subjected  him  to  such  humiliation  as  could  never  be 
forgiven ;  and  he  was  displeased  that  the  princes,  by  electing 
Bndolf,  had  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  determination  which 
be  had  wished  to  reserve  for  himself.  During  the  war  he 
refrained  from  showing  any  decided  favour  to  either  party.  It 
maa  in  vain  that  Eudolf  entreated  his  recognition,  and  that 
Henry  urged  him  to  excommunicate  the  rebel  leader,  although 
Gregory  said  that  he  would  do  so  unless  Eudolf  should  be  able 
ib  justify  his  conduct.®  He  gave  to  each  of  them  alike  the  title 
l»f  king :  he  assured  the  envoys  of  each  that  he  was  anxious  to 
do  justice — that  he  would  go  into  Germany  and  decide  between 
Ibem ;  and  he  asked  both  to  grant  him  a  safe-conduct.  His  639 
l^ates  went  from  Henry  to  Eudolf,  and  from  Eudolf  to  Henry ; 
they  took  money  from  each,  and  spoke  to  each  in  terms  of 
encouragement,^  while  they  were  instructed  by  their  master,  if 
either  of  the  rivals  should  be  contumacious,  to  anathematise 
him,  and  to  adjudge  the  kingdom  to  his  more  submissive  op- 
ponent* 

The  Saxons  were  indignant  at  this  wavering  conduct,  so 

•  Berthold,  295-313 ;  Bernold,  434  ;  was  made,  not  with  any  expectation  of 
llilman,  iiL  83.  its  being  granted,  but  in  order  that 

k  Bnino,  cc.  96-102 ;  Voigt,  491-4.  Gregory  migiit  nppear  before  tlio  world 

«  Stenzel,  i.  194.  as  an  abettor  of  the  rebellion,  ix.  123. 
«  Voigt,  486.  '  Bruno,  116. 

•  Ep.  ix.  133;  Bonizo,  81G-7;  Voigt,       »  Ep.  iv.  23-4;  v.  15;  vi.  1;  Voigt^ 
473.  Luden  thinks  that  Henry's  request  471-2. 
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Avidrly  fliftieront  from  tlieir  expectatiot^  In  fiw  lii^ 
written  in  a  x'^^^^  downright  tone  of  iBOioiistniietii 
with  a  fiCftnty  observance  of  the  usual  formB,  they  reptesil 
f  rre^ory  the  sufferings  which  they  had  brought  on  th^mi 
Ly  what  tbcy  had  sup|K)sed  to  be  in  obedieuce  to  his  m 
tiotis.  They  tell  him  that  they  had  relied  on  the  finmiri 
Borne ;  that,  after  having  lugedi  them  into  dangeft  id 
^eerted  them ;  tliat  they  afCi  %O0  AiiD|ile  to  undergtaiy 
subtle  and  eqniTOcd  policy  by  which  he  acknowledged 
kinga  at  oxim^  and  seemed  to  pay  greater  hismonr  to  him  i 
}m  haddepoiddthaatotiia  king  whose  eleetioA  ^^  had  bd 
to  be  ironanted  by  the  papJ  stuietiLm,^ 

Of agory^  in  T&gif,  ttleaTOured  to  justify  himself  by  dwfl 
on  the  eod^dfii  ^  Hie  time^  and  on  his  wiiii  to  do  tffipj 
justice.  Ba  denied  that  he  had  instigated  the  electia 
Badolf ;  he  dunwned  the  acta  of  his  leg&taa  who  had  oodS 
Huit  e3eelidiii  and  had  pronounced  a  fredi  memmm^ 
a^ast  Henry  at  GosTar  iu  Nnvr  inl^er  1077>  But  the  Get! 
iMm^  hia  excnies  as  ^ubtodugea ;  they  told  him  that  he  ^ 
&&m  to  hat»  fHifrtAi^  fiem  intreeeding  agi^nst  H«iy4 
fl^l]ow  Up  his  acts  by  openly  them*    They  beseech 

to  have  regard  to  hia  own  reputation^  and  to  the  eifusii 
blood  whfeh  mnst  lie  at  hia  dmr  he  ribotdd  cmiinne  imm 
of  indecision.™ 

At  length  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Fladeuheim  (JTiS 
m»tihi,  1080^)  ivMed  tha  pe{ie  to  a  1k»Her  t»^^  A 

1^"^^'*  ermiieil  which  was  hehi  in  the  fcUowing  Tjent, 
which  was  the  most  fulhr  attended  of  all  his  councils,  he  le 
$4^  to  allow  Henry^s  ^fe|t  a  Imfing  in  answer  to  the  fll 
which  Kn^lolfs  envoy?^  lm<l  advanced  ;  he  repeated  hk  41 
against  all  who  should  give  or  should  xcceiTe  inreatitoe  ; 
te^NlMwed  Ibe  exeeimiiiileatim  aad  depositiofi  of  fhe  kl 
Wiy  remaT  l:aMo  terms-  The  i^tdnce,  as  before^  m  flddk 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  l^uuL   Gregory  calls  the  apostles  to  wi 

n n  E 1  fcn .  1  n 7- 1  n" .  p pcul in r  r 1 13 1  tn r     G N^£:orjr*s  o< 

'it   I;-  ^.  [1.  r.iUy  -■.■.)']   thrit  Gropiriry  iirfiiiln^^  Una  lir  Iffltl  not  hiUw 

M        thv  i\r^i  Uvi  Jclth'i^  to  retii&iri  iU|pOHt?  Hetii^,  but  oiUj  to 

uiA(*imwt!wd ;  but  feiKmsjel  (Bt-ilflpfe  i.)  (t,  xiif^  .Hin.;  m  art*,  4*>  J 

c^jmriijups  t}jo  order,  und  &bows  thut  hiri  me  grtmrii  for         ti'ew*  0 

MivT  (Ep.  VL  1,  July  J,          ;  h  nn  wk^uX  tm  fkr,  ftnd  wi#b*>il 

ttiujwer  to  ihL\f{f^t.      '  ^vh^lt        Imd  doin^.    Tin*  Irpi 

*  See  iVrtUoH  302 1  Bt^noR  43^;  Forohln  im  did  uot  rxctn-d  tljcl 
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18  to  the  means  by  which  he  had  attained  his  ofiSce,  and  as  to 
is  conduct  in  the  administration  of  it.  He  recounts  the  course 
r  his  dealings  with  Henry — the  king's  offences,  his  excommuni- 
ition,  his  absolution,  his  breach  of  the  promises  which  he  had 
lade  at  Canossa  ;  the  election  of  Rudolf,  which,  the  pope 
ilemnly  protests,  was  not  undertaken  by  his  advice;  the 
damities  which  had  followed  in  Germany,  and  of  which  he 
iiarges  the  guilt  on  Henry.  He  then  again  declared  the  king 
>  be  deposed,  forbade  all  Christians  to  obey  him,  and  anathe- 
latised  him  with  Iiis  abettoi-s.  He  prayed  that  Henry  might 
.ever  prosper  in  war ;  in  the  name  and  with  the  blessing  of  the 
•postles,  he  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Germany  on  Eudolf,  and 
nromised  to  all  who  should  faithfully  adhere  to  the  new  king 
ibeolution  for  all  their  sins  ;  and  he  prayed  them  that,  as  they 
lad  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  in  heaven — as  they  judged  angels 
— so  they  would  now  show  to  kings,  princes,  and  all  the  world, 
Dhat  the  dignities  of  this  life  also  were  in  their  disposal.  "  Do 
you,"  the  form  concluded,  "  so  exercise  your  judgment  on  the 
aforesaid  Henry,  as  that  all  may  know  that  he  shall  fall,  not  by 
chance,  but  by  your  power.  May  he  be  confounded  unto  repent- 
ance, that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord!"" 
Gregory  even  ventured  to  assume  the  character  of  a  prophet ; 
he  foretold  (and  he  staked  his  credibility  on  the  result)  that 
within  a  year  Henry  would  either  be  dead,  or  deposed  and 
utterly  powerless.®  And  it  is  said  that  he  sent  into  Germany 
a  crown  with  an  inscription  signifying  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
the  Saviour  to  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Peter  to  Eudolf.^ 

On  hearing  of  the  pope's  proceedings,  Henry  resolved  to  641 
meet  them  by  a  measure  no  less  decided.    At  Whitsuntide  he 
assembled  a  council  of  his  bishops  at  Mentz  for  the  choice  of 
a  new  pope.*^    With  a  view  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lombards,  the  election  was  adjourned  to  a  council  wliich  was  to 


«  Kard.  vi.  1587-92. 

®  Bnuizo,  819  (who  tries  to  explain 
this  away)  ;  Bcniio,  ed.  Goldast.  4  ; 
8igebert,  Ann.  1080;  Rog.  Wendover. 
ii.  21.  tk'O  Baron.  1080.  50 ;  Baylc,  art. 
Gr€goire  Vll.y  note  N. 

P  -IVtra  dedit  retro,  Petrua  diadcma  Ru- 
dulpho." 

Sigebcrt  (Ann,  1077)  wroncly  puts  this 
immediately  after  Rudolfs  eloetion.  See 
Voigt,  530;  Neand.vii.lC2:  Giesel.  II. 
ii.  28.  It  has  been  generally  feaid  that 
Gregory  was  induced  to  espouse  Rudolf  s 
cause  openly  by  a  mibtuken  belief  that 


the  battle  of  Fladenheim  was  decisive 
against  Henry  (Voi^t,  516-8).  Stenzel, 
however,  ascribes  lus  proceedings  to  an 
opposite  motive — to  a  knowledge  tliat 
Rudolfs  cause  was  nearly-  desperate, 
and  could  only  be  assisted  by  the  most 
vigorous  measures,  (i.  459.  Comp.  Bow- 
den,  ii.  2G5-8.)  Luden  savs  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  act,  in  order  to  redeem 
his  reputation,  which  had  suffered  by 
his  long  indecision,   ix.  170-4. 

1  See  a  letter  from  Hutzmann,  bishop 
of  Spires,  to  Gregory,  in  Halin,  Collectio 
Monumcntorum,  i.  201,  Bnmsy.  1724. 


004  ouiBEsf  mtmrn  ^imm  m  rnmLs^^ 


be  bdd  at  Xirkeii,  and  Uie  Germ&a  prelates  engaged  tliattt 
to  noaept  llie  deefaioo  of  tluir  teiOumL  At  Brizra,  €b 

was  condemned  as  a  disturber  of  the  chnrch  and  of  the  m 
— as  a  patroiL  of  murder,  perjury,  and  sacrilege,  a  XSeraqg 
I$fiii0|jo^aiieera^^  adei&iHike^lwiGuibertitfBM 
lltnelei-'tod  pope,  miller  the  name  of  Ckraeiit  111/ 

Hike  armiea  of  Haaiy  and  his  rival  met  once  more^  oi 
b«ilk  of  'BUs%Bt,  in  Ootober  1080.  The  contest  vm 
and  obstmatr  *  Rtdi^  prevailed  by  turns;  and,  althott 

laat  the  viutory  ^as  with  the  Saxons,  the  death  of  their  I 
oemverfaed  it  into  a  yirtoal  defeat.  !Iliefi|t»l  W€md  is  m 
have  been  given  by  Godfrey  of  Boitilloii^ — oflenmrds  the 
of  the  first  criiBade/  A  stroke  from  the  eword  of  ano^er  € 
BmSolfs  right  hand,  and  it  vm  reported  tliat  the  dying 
IfDume&lly  acknowledged  tliia  as  a  jnst  puniahment,  sinct 
timt  hand  be  had  sworn  fealty  to  Henry.*  The  jwpe  s  p 
tioa  of  Hanky's  death  was  falsified ;  accordiiig  to  one  vert 
the  stoiy^  lie  bad  prophesied  the  deatli  or  ruin  of  the  prw 
king/  aod  Heaven  had  now  declared  that  the  king  of  Gie 
mm  cfaoicsd  was  the  pretender. 

Henfy  offered  peguse  to  the  Sp:i^n%  bait  they  answdrai 
oovdd  noi  act  wifbont  the  pope  i  and  tbe  king  re^ 
march  on  Rome/ 

The  prospect  which  Gregory  had  before  him  might  well 
alarmed  him.  Henry  was  stronger  than  ever,  and  his  al 
was  sought  by  the  emperor  of  the  east,  who  wished  to 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  Normans.  The  pope 
expect  no  aid  from  Philip  of  France.  William  of  Englaii 
Normandy,  althougli  Gregory  was  assiduous  in  his  civilit 
him  and  to  his  queen,  remained  cool  and  uninterested,  j 
alone  among  the  sovereigns  of  his  time,  found  Gregory  tra( 
64:2  he  had  no  motive  for  taking  part  with  the  antipope ;  and  1 
not  disposed  to  embroil  himself  in  Gregory's  quarrels."^ 

*■  Ekkclmrd,  Ann.  1080;  Porfz,  Logos,  The  Chroniolo  of  Petorshaiison 

ii.  51  ;  Vui^i^t,  S-il-i.    W^e  may,  in  soino  in  the  mitklle  of  the  tweltUi  < 

inoa!>ure,  understand  how  some  of  llie  does  not  mention  the  h>sis  of  '. 

offences  charged  on  Gregory  were  con-  liand,  and  represents  him  as 

structively  brought  home  to  liim  from  "  Jam  non  euro  de  mea  morte 

Guy  of  Fcrrara,  ap.  Pertz,  xii.  172.  excipio  cum  triumphi  honore " 

Benno,  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  is  said  to  oxliii.  334).    The  hand  is  stiU  s 

have  escaped  tlie  necessity  of  voting  on  Merseburg  cathedral.  Gregorov 

this  occasion  by  hiding  himself  in  the  "  Sigebert,  Ann,  1080 ;  lio^ 

hollow  of  an  altiir.    Vita,  ib.  72.  dover,  ii.  21. 

•  Will.  Tyr.  Lx.  8  (Patrol,  cci.).  ^  Voigt,  558. 

*  Ekkehard,  p.  204 ;  Voigt,  538-540.  »  Ib.  552,  559. 
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cormtess  Matilda  was  the  only  ally  who  could  be  relied  on. 
Her  devotion  to  the  papal  cause  was  unbounded ;  she  placed  her 
forces  at  Gregory's  disposal,  she  sheltered  his  adherents  in  her 
Alpine  fortresses,  and  by  her  heroic  energy  kept  up  the  spirit 
of  his  party/  By  the  sale,  not  only  of  her  own  precious  orna- 
ments, but  of  those  which  belonged  to  her  churches,  she  re- 
peatedly raised  large  sums,  with  which  she  enabled  him  to 
purchase  for  a  time  the  support  of  the  venal  and  fickle  Romans.* 
But  her  forces  were  altogether  unequal  to  cope  with  those  of 
Henry ;  and  the  pope  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  peace 
with  tlie  king  and  to  bestow  on  him  the  imperial  crown.* 

Gregory  was  undaunted  and  immoveable  in  his  resolution ; 
but  a  change  had  come  over  his  object.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  things,  but  of  persons.  He  had  professed  to  break 
with  Henry  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  abuses,  and  he  was 
now  willing  to  tolerate  those  very  abuses,  in  order  to  humble 
the  king.  All  means  were  to  be  taken  that  men  should  not  be 
driven  to  Heni-y's  side.^  The  legates  in  Germany  were  instructed 
to  permit  the  ministrations  of  concubinary  priests,  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  the  fewness  of  clergy.®  K  the 
bishop  of  Osnaburg  should  be  disposed  to  abandon  Henry,  they 
were  to  deal  easily  with  him  in  a  suit  as  to  tithes.*  The  pope 
wrote  to  Eobert,  count  of  Flanders,  in  terms  of  great  courtesy, 
professing,  out  of  a  wish  to  keep  him  in  the  unity  of  the  church, 
to  forgive  the  language  which  he  had  used  against  the  apostolic 
see."  The  legate  in  France,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Die,  was  reproved 
for  unseasonably  enforcing  the  rigour  of  the  canons.  He  was 
ordered  to  restore  some  Norman  bishops  whom  he  had  deposed 
for  refusing  to  attend  a  synod.  He  was  to  absolve  certain 
km'ghts  who  had  impropriated  tithes  and  had  taken  the  part  of 
simoniac  and  concubinary  clergymen.^  The  bishops  of  Paris  and 
Chartres,  against  whom  Hugh  had  proceeded  in  a  summary 
manner,  were  treated  by  the  pope  with  indulgence.*  Above  all, 
the  legate  was  to  beware  of  irritating  the  king  of  England,  whom 
Gregory,  although  he  professed  himself  not  blind  to  his  faults, 
declared  to  be  far  more  worthy  of  approbation  than  other  kings.** 
To  every  one  but  Henry  the  pope  breathed  conciliation ;  and  643 
in  this  spirit  he  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Normans  of  the 
south — selfish,  faithless,  profane,  and  sacrilegious  robbers  as  he 
well  knew  them  to  be. 


^  Donizo,  ii.  c.  2. 

»  lb.  fin.   See  Muratori,  v.  385. 

•  Voigt,  554. 


^  Giesel.  II.  i.  30-2. 
'  Ep.  ix.  3.      ^  lb.  10. 
f  lb.  5.  f  lb.  15-6. 


•  lb.  33. 
lb.  5. 
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668  .om.iOKt's  iii£r.uaTiOKs  agaxkst  ul^hw  jv^ 

The  power  and  the  ambitioit  ol  tke  l^mnmm  liad  bmi 
tkmally  on  the  mcreaflB.  Bobert  Oubconi  hmi  h&m  so^ieofi 

BVBm  aocpmplice  in  tlie  plot  of  CV  ik  ius  he  had  for  *?*ioie  \  m 
h&m  imder  exoomniiiiucatioa  for  liu  mvasioiis  of  the  f^iika^ 
of  St  Peter;^  but  Gregory,  by  the  medintifiti  of  DeaifaM 
Itbbot  of  Mtujtj'  Ca^^itiu,  nuw  i?a;irerly  patched  up  a  treaty  witl 
JMf^  Guiseard  swore  to  defbtid  ^ 

Jbesion  of  [Kaiitc'iiee  ;  ruiJ  JiiiliaA  llf  i3Wtii|g  mmHUSn^ 
him,  Gregory  added  to  a  renmd  of  &D  gittii  IRooltell 
Memaiim  llit  ledlowimg  remflrkible  iroidsi — ^^Bot  n  far  II 
territory  ifhififc  ytm  unjustly  bolJ,  we  now  |mtieul!y  War  vutl 
yoU|  tniitliif  m  Almighty  God  and  in  your  goodness^  Uiut  Uop| 
after  yoartohaYkyixriiitlt»0p<9e^  betndi^totiiehaMdl 
<^f  (ilhI  ;LniI  Iff  Si.  Pi'ten  as  it  becoraei^  hoth  you  to  drnw  lunl  tm 
to  nceeptj  without  peril  either  to  your  sool  or  to  mine»'*"*  111 
msA  tlifii^  m  isoiip4Biat»»i  of  Ib&  flspeefted'  aMi^  he  eras  pnoiMli 
CMmad  tilt  EDpeml  crown,^ 

In  C^empoy,  tiie  partisans  of  Kudolf  sot  up  Couat  Hermaa 
of  Salm     Imwa^&g  m  his  enci^asor.  Ottgoty  initnied 

■I  his  Il^gtidn  te  see  that  no  one  should  rlioscn  ^ilio  would  na 
be  ob^dielii  to  the  Koman  see,  and  sent  tbeni  a  furui  of  oaH 
to  be  ^^im  %  ll#  Stew  Meg,  which  redeoed  the  kingdom^ia 
consequ^rtly-'ite  #Dip^re,  to  a  fief  of  tin-  rLnrch/'  But  ITermft 
was  tumble  to  gain  any  considerable  i^trength,  and  Heary  m 
safe  in  di^regftidiiig  him* 

Henry's  successes  revived  the  (.li%position  to  mk  \v!ietbi>r  tli 
Hftrcb  15,  pope  wt're  jnstitied  iu  deposing  soverei^j^ns ;  audi 
1081.  answer  to  a  r^emd  inquiry  from  Herman,  hidmjri 
Het2,  Ore^^ory  laid  down  mOre  fully  tban  before  his  viows  t 
the  papal  autb^jrity.''  He  cites  the  same  jniussages  of  Seriptiif 
tm  which  he  had  relied  m  his  former  letter.  He  magui6e^  th 
SBoerdota]  power  abore  that  of  temporal  fiorereign&   The  0 

$44  Btancefi  of  Tlieodngius  And  Clulderic  nro  reinforced  hy  a  fabnTofl 
exconmiuuieation  of  Arcadius  by  pope  Innocent,''  and  by 
forgery,  apparently  of  recent  date,  in  wbieli  CJregory  the  Grea 
is  r(^2)resented  as  threatening  to  deprive  of  bis  dignity  any  kin; 
or  other  potentate  who  should  invade  the  monastery  of 

'  P.  B(  nir.  48.  very  qnesliouablo. 
^  Hard.  vi.  1078;  Tertz,  ix.  280;  Ep.       «'  Kp.  ix.  3  ;  Sohraidt,  ii.  296. 
11-  p  Kp.  viii.  21. 

IFanl.  vi.  Mni.  q  Hard.  vi.  1471,  e.     See  Waltnu 

"  (  'Uil.  Appul.  iv.  31.    This  seems  a]).  Fielier,  i..lG4 ;  Barrow,  29. 
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^dard  at  Autun/  But  the  most  remarkable  words  of  the  letter 
3  those  in  which  the  pope  contrasts  the  origin  of  secular  with 
at  of  ecclesiastical  power.  "  Shall  not,"  he  asks,  "  the  dignity 
y^ented  by  men  of  this  world,  who  even  knew  not  God,  be  sub- 
;t  to  that  dignity  which  the  providence  of  Almighty  God  hath 
rented  to  His  own  honour,  and  hath  in  compassion  bestowed 
the  world?  Who  can  be  ignorant  that  kings  and  dukes 
3k  their  beginning  from  those  who,  not  knowing  God,  by  their 
ide,  their  rapine,  perfidy,  murders,  in  short  by  almost  every 
rt  of  wickedness,  under  the  instigation  of  the  prince  of  this 
>rld,  the  devil,  have  in  blind  ambition  and  intolerable  pre- 
mption  aimed  at  domination  over  other  men,  their  equals 
lie  bold  assertions  of  this  letter  called  forth  many  replies  from 
e  controversialists  of  the  opposite  party,  both  during  the  life- 
ne  of  Gregory  and  after  his  death.' 

In  the  spring  of  1081  Henry  descended  on  Italy.  Gregory,  in 
letter  to  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cassino,  speaks  of  him  as  being  at 
avenna  with  a  small  force,  and  expresses  a  confident  belief  that 
^will  not  obtain  either  supplies  or  recruits  in  his  further  ad- 
mce.  "  If  we  would  comply  with  his  impiety,"  says  the  pope, 
Qever  has  any  one  of  our  predecessors  received  such  ample  and 
jvoted  service  as  he  is  ready  to  pay  us.  But  we  will  rather  die 
an  yield.""  The  king's  army,  however  (although  he  had  been 
)b*ged  to  leave  a  large  force  behind  him  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
jace  of  Germany     was  far  stronger  than  Gregory  represented 

to  be.    He  ravaged  Matilda's  territories,  and  laid  siege  to 
capital,  Florence ;  but,  finding  that  the  capture  was  likely 

detain  him  too  long,  he  relinquished  the  attempt,  and  on 
''hitsun-eve  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome.*    As  he  had 
pected  the  city  to  open  its  gates,  he  was  unprovided  with  the  645 
eans  of  assaulting  it,  and  the  siege  lasted  nearly  three  years — 
e  king  withdrawing  during  the  unhealthy  seasons,  while  such 

his  troops  as  remained  on  duty  euflered  severely  from  the 

HiirJ.  vi.  1470.    llic  forgeries  aro  *  E.  g.  Dicfrich  of  Verdun  (Martene, 

OTQ)r.  Ep.  xiii.  8-9  (Patrol.  Ixxvii.) ;  Thcsaur.  i.  214,  seqq.)  ;   Sigebcrt  of 

pciid.ad  Epp.,ib.  1330.  See  Gieselcr,  Gemblours  (see  Fertz,  vi.  272  ;  Giesel. 

ii.  8.  II.  ii.  10);  Waltram  of  Naumburg  (in 

Hard.  vi.  1471.    "Aro  we  reading  Goldast.  Ajwlog.  pro  Hen.  IV.,  or  in 

jnumab'st  of  Paris  in  1791?"  asks  Frehcr,  t.  i.) ;  Hugh  of  Floury,  *  Do 

nnMilmanfiii  94;.  We  have  already  Regia  Poiestato  et  Saeerdotali  Digni- 

l  a  less  explidt  passage  of  the  same  tatxj'  (Patrol,  clxiii. ;  boo  cspeoially  939- 

t  in  the  earlier  letter  (p.  027).    Ho-  941).    Comp.  Nat.  Alex.  t.  XUI.  Difis. 

iuB  of  Autun  cites  Cain  as  a  type  of  ii.  10. 

secular  autiiority,  and  Abel  of  the  »  Kp.  ix.  11,  April  28. 

lesiastical  (*Do  Ajwstolico  ct  Au-  "  Hefele,  v.  140. 

>to/  c.  1,  PutroL  clxxu.).  »  Benzo,  L  v. ;  Voigt,  501. 


m 


SIEQE  OF  WKE, 


cdixDato.^  Qregoiy,  althai^b.  shut  tip  iii  his  mty^  ^ 
iiiBTB  regarded  wHIi  dialilte  hy  IKe  mtai  of  tbs  miiiyiiij 

were  iBflueneed  by  Henry's  larf^e^ees,  and  ascribed  to  Hi 
all  the  anfieriiigg  which  they  endiii^  on  aoocmat  of  the 
nlmted  ncthmg  eillier  of  hie  pf^tmimmm  or  of  hb  wtiti^ 

held  his  gyiaods  ha  iisunL  lif>  renewed  liis  canons  anil  ht 
tlxemae  a^itist  the  imperialkta  and  their  pmcdoes,  he  ooi^ 
bj  his  legate  md  eamgpcmAemm,  to  siiperititoad  liie  ai 
the  church  in  fore iL^i  roid  dist^mt  •  iiimtrics.''  Mli.  it  Ilet 
the  summer  1U83|  had  gained  jMiSse^isigioii  of  the  IieoiiiQ 
the  pope  reeidted  M  Hie  im{K>rteiisiie8  cff  &b  BaamB  4 
oleigyi  imd  people,  who  endeatOQted  to  persiiadr  him  U 
isondlmtioii ;  he  would  cunjieiait  to  no  other  terms  than  tb 
king  fihoidd  fesEgti  hie  Aigmty  aod  dioold  suimit  to  pod 
All  utfeiniits  at  negotiation  were  fmitle^s.  The  po|H?  held 
eouncdli  at  which  be  is  deacmbed  as  having  spoken  wil 
Toioe^  Ml  «l  to  mm  \m^^m  wmgA^  ao^  irithool  nuii^l 
he  anatliematisj^d  hiin  among^  those  who  had  intereepfed  I 
on  their  way  to  the  aasambly.''  The  Itomaus,  it  is  said^ 
to  Mmaj  that  either  Qmgatf  m  another  pope  should  mm 
hy  a  certain  day*  Gregory  on  hearing  of  t!ds  \rm  mdi 
but  discovered  an  evasitvn :  if*  Henry  would  submit,  lie 
crown  him  ae  emperor ;  if  not»  he  woqM  let  down  a  crc 
him  from  the  tower  of  St*  Angelo^  accompanied  by  his  \ 
At  length  the  Komans,  weary  of  the  siege,  made  term 
Mareii  21,  the  king,  and  ten  days  before  Easter,  1084,  he  I 
ie84,^  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Guibei 
raoned  Gregory  to  a  council^  but  the  invitation  was  disregi 
The  antipope  was  formally  enthmned  in  the  Lateran  chq 
Palm  Sunday,  and  on  Eaater-day  performed  ia  8L  Pete 
imperial  coronation  of  Henry  and  Bertha.' 

Qffgory  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  a 
his  partisan^  chiefly  noblea^  held  out  in  their  fortifi6d.J 
616  In  his  distress  the  pope  had  entreated  the  aid  whidt  Oi 
irnd  !p6ilnd     bis  fendal  obligalaonft  to  tmi0t  i  hmt  the  D 

»  i*t4  yifttiii.  flp.  Wftttcricli,  I  liOli.  j,  uUhougli  Greg^>mviU3  (ir* : 

*  Vtiigt  522-3,  HeMa  (v,  116)  doubt  it. 

k  tkr>7X  *  BfitJTO.  i  m  Prol, 

I"  rti  r^l.^l^!.  IpKiH  ;  Voi-t.  fi'^il.  *  Thl-re  ift  &oin©  wjnfiisifVTi  l>e1 

Jls  isi.^hi,         r-  rJ/^viii.  IKl  \  Tlu'  iiH  EJinplpto  iimugiimtion  of  Gi 

f^U'iy  aot'iijri  .^u.-pik  iniLi,  jti.)\  H  f  rjiiJt'Ji  uii  \VJjiJHunliiU%  1        nixl  the  rnoi 

"iH^oimt  tit"  lijn  4i-<Jionr.'Hty  wiiuli  i1  itii-  r<^remonj  in  ]0S1,     Scr  Itei 

l>Uti?«  to  t*regor>v     Iff  ita  ^:^lU^IUlnt^i^a;  ;   Piig^  xvii.  [>H  ;  Vyigt 
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was  engaged  in  an  expedition  which  his  daring  ambition  had  led 
him  to  undertake  against  the  Greek  empire,^  and  during  his 
absence  Henry,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Alexius 
Comnenus  and  had  received  a  subsidy  from  him,^  exerted 
himseK  to  create  an  interest  in  the  south  of  Italy.    Guiscard,  on 
returning  from  the  east,  was  occupied  for  a  time  in  quelling  the 
opposition  which  had  been  thus  excited;*  but  in  Gregory's  ex- 
tremity the  long-desired  aid  arrived.    Guiscard  had  sent  before 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the  pope  had  employed  in 
purchasing  the  favour  of  the  Eomans  ;J  and  the  Norman  chief 
himself  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  6000  horse  and  30,000  foot 
— a  wild  and  motley  host,  in  which  were  mingled  adventurers  of 
many  nations,  and  even  a  large  number  of  unbelieving  Saracens.^ 
Henry,  apprehending  no  danger,  had  sent  away  a  great  part  of 
his  troops,  and,  as  the  remainder  were  unequal  to  encounter  these 
unexpected  enemies,  he  retired  at  their  approach,  taking  with 
him  forty  hostages,  and  assuring  his  Eoman  friends  that  he 
would  soon  return.*    The  gates  were  closed  against  the  Normans, 
but  some  of  them  found  an  entrance  by  an  old  aque-  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
duct,  close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence,  and  admitted 
the  rest  into  the  city.    For  three  days  Rome  was  subjected  to 
the  horrors  of  a  sack.    Butchery,  plunder,  lust,  were  uncontrolled. 
The  inhabitants,  driven  to  despair  by  these  outrages,  rose  on 
their  assailants,  and  Guiscard,  to  quell  their  resistance,  ordered 
the  city  to  be  set  on  fire.    The  conflagration  which  followed, 
raged  far  and  wide,  and  has  left  its  permanent  eflects  in  the 
desolation  which  reigns  over  a  large  portion  of  ancient  Eome. 
The  Romans  were  at  length  subdued  ;  multitudes  were  carried 
off  by  the  Normans  as  prisoners,  and  many  thousands  were  sold 
for  slaves.™ 

Gregory  was  again  master  of  his  capital.    Guiscard,  im- 
mediately after  having  effected  an  entrance,  had  car-  ^9 
ried  him  in  triumph  from  the  fortress  of  St  Angelo  to 
the  Lateran  palace,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  had  begged  his 
blessing.    But  the  pope  was  sick  of  the  Romans,  of  whose  base- 
ness and  corruption  he  had  had  so  much  experience ;  he  was  un-  617 
willing  to  look  on  the  ruins  of  his  city ;  he  shrank  from  the 

t  Anna  Omnena,  i.  15 ;  iv.-v. ;  Mala-  i  Lupus  Protospath.  Ann.  1083  (Pertz, 

terra,  ii.  24,  seqq.  ;  Guil.  Appul.  iv.  v.). 

181.   See  Gibbon,  v.  351-2  ;  Pagi,  xvii.  ^  Guil.  Appul.  iv.  565. 

553.  *  Malaterra,  iii.  37  ;  Voigt,  590. 

Anna  Comn.  iii.  p.  93;  v.  3.  "»  Bonizo.  818  ;  Bernold,  441 ;  Lan- 

»  Giunnone,  1.  x.  c.  5 ;  Ludcn,  ix.  dulf  sen.,  iii.  33 ;  Voigt,  591-2 ;  Gre- 

194.  gorov.  iv.  233-240. 
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leproaclies  which  wefe  likely  to  be  directed  against  hi^ 
fLathor  of  the  lat«  calamities^  and  fei%  that  he  coold  i 
liiiiLSc4f  to  Ills  people  if  thepnjteciMm  of  the  Normaas  we 
dra\m°  £a  therefore  left  Bome  in  ooiopaiiy  with  Ig 
aad^  after  a  yidi  to  ICtmte  Caasiiu^  letixed  tt»  Satecna  • 
in  the  month  of  July,  lie  hcM  a  syno^l,  at  wbieh  he  peiu 
aoalbemia  against  Heorj  md  the  antipoper*  and  adi 
letter  t&  «fi  IMihftil  Christiaits,  eettiag  forth  hk  iidiij 
tLo  firaedottl  of  the  church,  eomplaiuing  of  tin  ir  supfau 
the  caaae^  and  urgitig  them,  as  thej  w<m\d  wish  f<ir  Idi| 
grace,  and  faleasmg  heiie  and  hefeaftev,  to  hetp  and  imoei 
spirit  mil  father  aiul  iiiutlHr — St  Peter  aud  th€  Roman 
l>urix2g  the  following  wintfir,  he  fail  stek,  and  as  his  ili 
atwed,  he  heeame  amie  tiuyb  hia  end  ifaa  mean  « 
the  friends  wlio  stood  around  his  bed  to  tell  him  if  they 
wmwi  in  him  anything  whioh  needed  oorrectian^*^  He  i 
hk  aa  to  the  eiidiamt--^hably  irith  m  vwr 
Wif^  hilliseir  i'vnm  \hi'  sn ^[OL-ions  of  B:  migmriau&j 
bk  enewiea  had  iiiduatnously  cast  on  htm*  4 
gate  and  ahmdrod  all  "whem  fae'had  toathenitt^se^  iii^ 
tion  of  tlie  emperor  and  tlie  aiitijKipe ;  hut  with  these lw< 
hid  adherents  to  make  no  peace  unless  on  tlieir  eotil^ 
lion.*  A  tmtM  temp^  mm  xagiae  itttiiiial  at  Up 
hung  over  the  dyinf^  pope.'  Gathering  himself  up&i 
effort,  he  exclaimed,  in  words  which  hare  beeai  iateiprei 
repronch  again^  VmMmm  ^  i$Usi^  m«f  fm^j^  iwl 
ply  a  elaim  to  tli<^  heatihide  of  the  perseciite4--**I  bw 
rigliteousnetj^,  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  I  die  IHC 
*My  Lord,**  a  bishop  is  sidd  to  haye  replied,  "in  « 
riiUBt  uf^t  die;  for,  us  vicar  of  Vhv\>\  and  of  Iti.^  aposti 
ha&t  received  from  God  the  heathen  Ibr  ihiue  ioheritaj 
the  TStjKiort  pdtts  ofttAotil^ 


°  lU  rnnlil,  1 1 1  :  Vi  .i-J,  aJa-fi,  ^aa  invenltd  by  the  impecl 

p  1  ji.  I  anjiv.  frl  '  Vntwl  <^xhlil.\  (ILii.  ;^3).    Sti^nzel  take*  ih 

1  Hug.  Flnviii*  ti]u  I'erlz*  viii.  iG(i.  jrido  f  u  523).    Cnmp.  Pag},  xi 
'  F,  fiernr.  UO^  Urbnu.  U.  ap.  ITiij^*       •  iMpm  Pit>t™p.  A4>.  1U85  1 
I'lavfa.  p,  4ijG,   TUo  impermlij^te,  on  Oio       ^      Eemr*  UO.    The  rpp: 

opiitnviy,  ©tuite  tli^tt        nli^MlvLHi  (lU  ;  leas  conMcntly  than  Gre^^r 

Itmt  he  ttcknowlL^ii^Ml  Jii^ur-citr  t>  hnv^  (wliitMi    nhiatdrated  by  the  I 

MnnfHl  f:^f!itlj  in  lii^  oiY\rt',  mi*l  Britt  hi^  Snh  riio  aliotc  mintioucill 

c      iK?i>r  Jo  (T^iiJcM  Ili'iiry'.-^  f^^r^Hvi  Lrniv.   iti  11  n-  csillKHlml  of  St 

'  lSt  unf>,  p.  17;  Si^^i  b,  titiiaVilac-  Ann-  naEukcii  fuily  by  n  riinjhlc 

lOaV-^eu  Betlimiiiin  *  DOtc;  MS.  Brit  Jifjm  of  l*r(-)cida  'for  w  ho 


umi  I 


Mm.  m.  P4?rt**  nil  471),  Gieflt^ler  is  p.  488),  two  b«udrf?d  \r^n  I 
inislipdd  to  bdiefi*  the  stoi^  nf  m  Sot-   Itti&  a  au»w  ^^tei^  msiiaic 
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The  strength  and  towering  grandeur  of  Gregory's  character,  648 
the  loftiness  of  his  claims,  the  intrepid  firmness  with  which  he 
asserted  them  through  all  changes  of  fortune,  the  large  measure 
of  success  which  crowned  his  efibrts,  in  his  own  time  and  after- 
wards, have  won  for  him  enthusiastic  admirers,  not  only  among 
persons  who  are  attached  to  the  church  of  Home  by  profession  or 
by  sympathy,  but  among  those  modem  idolaters  of  energy  whose 
reverence  is  ready  to  wait  on  any  man  of  extraordinary  abilities 
and  of  unrelenting  determination."  But  we  may  hesitate  to 
adopt  an  estimate  which  scorns  to  inquire  into  the  righteousness 
either  of  his  objects  or  of  the  means  which  he  employed. 

Gregory  found  the  papacy  in  miserable  degradation ;  he  left  it 
far  advanced  towards  dominion  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
The  progress  which  it  had  made  under  his  administration  is  sig- 
nificantly shown  by  the  fact  that  the  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  as  to 
the  election  of  popes,  which  had  at  first  been  resented  as  an 
invasion  of  the  imperial  rights,  was  now  the  ground  on  which  the 
imperialists  were  fain  to  take  their  stand,*  while  the  papalists  had 
come  to  disavow  it  as  unworthy  of  their  pretensions.^  The  old 
relations  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  empire  were  to  be  reversed ; 
the  emperor  was  no  longer  to  confirm  the  election  of  popes,  or  to 
decide  between  rival  claimants  of  the  see,  but  the  pope  was  to 
hold  the  empire  at  his  disposal.^  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  was 
to  give  laws  to  mankind. 

We  may  reasonably  believe  that  Gregory  was  sincere ;  we  may 
believe  that,  in  forming  and  in  carrying  out  his  great  design,  he 
was  not  actuated  by  selfish  personal  ambition ;  that  lie  would 
liave  been  content  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  his  life  directing  the 
execution  of  his  policy  under  the  names  of  other  men — anxious 
only  that  the  policy  should  succeed,  not  that  the  author  of  it 
should  be  conspicuous,  and  willing  that  its  triumph  should  be 
deferred  until  after  he  should  himself  have  passed  away  from  549 

wliich  now  exists  dates  from  liiTS.   He-  nec  pro  hiimanii  stultitiA  potest  ant 

fele,  V.  1G5;  Gregorov,  Denkm'aler  der  debet  amittcre  suam  dignitatem  eccle- 

rtim.  FajHite,  50.  sia,"  &c.    (Cliron.  Cosin.  iii.  50).  An- 

*  See  e.  g..  Professor  Voigt's  P*rcfhce  t^elm  of  Lucca  says  that  the  Germans, 

to  the  2nd  edition  of  his  LiU)  of  Ilildc-  by  their  act  of  deiK)sition  against  Nicolas 

brand.                »  Bonizo,  818.  (see  p.  587),  hud  forfeited  the  benefit  of 

T  Thus,  when  in  1084  Otho,  bishop  histlcoree;  that  a  single  patriarch,  with 

of  Ostia  '  afterwards  Urbiin        referred  his  council,  was  incompetent  to  abrogate 

to  the  necessity  of  the  emperor's  consent  the  laws  of  the  whole  church  ;  and, 

to  the  election  of  a  pope,  Dcjiiderius  moreover,  that  the  decree  had  been 

(afterwards  Victor  III.)  rei)lied  thnt  tnmi)cred  with  by  the  antipope's  party, 

ncitlier  pope  nor  any  other  man  could  A  lv.  Guib.  Antip.  ii.    (Patrol,  cxlix. 

rightly  make  such  a  nile.    "  Quod  si  304).    Comp.  p.  588,  note  ". 

hoc  a  Nicolao  PapA  factum  est,  iujusto  *  See  Honorius  of  Autun,  *  De  Apos- 

procul  dubio  et  stultissimo  factum  est,  tolico  ot  Augusto,'  4  (Patrol,  clzzii.). 
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eartk  ia  Ilu9  eiiough  to  ai^itle  lo^  M 
we  to  admire  a  wiidmn  m  V&tA  m  ili«t  wli^  imdd  r^s^ 
the  evils  <jf  st  E'ular  miaruk^  by  setting  up  an  univeisal  ^oribiil 
lie^tism,  aiid  ibi]%  by  a  cartaia  conseq^aence,  l^tmgnig  ^ 
epiritoal  deeply  into  seooktlfyl  Or  fihaU  we  %iic!ti0ti  Met 
of  a  coiiscieutiou^ii^  s^?  so  impeffectlliat,  iu  pursuit  of  one  ei^frross- 
ing  ptitpase,  it  dbregards  ill  ofdinaiy  ckiuia  Qi^^m% 
imtbf  and  morcy  ? 

We  read  of  Oreirorv  with  awe_,  mixed,  pr  rlirips,  witli  admire 
iioUf  perbaffl  witb  aTersioa ;  but  in  no  hurmm  boaom  can  Itia 
diATOCibeir  awikeii  a  fi»dnig  of  lom   The  rtrtbleai  etenuiM  ei 
.bis  Jmtora  may  bt3  ilhi^tratCMl  l>y  on  iQcident  wbich  occurrtil 
loss  ^'^^^  elevation  to  the  papacy.    TbmiimQnd,  a  mook 
'  ef  tfonts  Ganno^  imA  hem  BfpobMtei  by  the  olboti 
Deeiil'  Tiu^,  to  tlie  abbacy  nftbe  dependeiit  lnollast^:  ry  of  Trt:*mftL 
A  rebellioa  broke  out  among  bis  moaks,  aad  be  suppressed  it 
with  gf^  Tigoor,  blmdlug  tbiee  of  ihem,  md  cutting  out  llo 
toni:ue  of  a  fourtb.    Uesi^l/i  iii!^^,  on  bearing  of  this,  wiis  orer- 
whelmed  with  grief;  be  displaced  the  abboip  md  put  Mia  to 
fm&DUB  ibf  faifl  imel^.   Bui  jSQdebiiuid  |ii«tified  t^a  mm^ 
IPH     nvbich  bad  been  umi,  and  oottfliviA  #iMkl»0taM»A^^ 
promoted  to  a  bigher  dignity,^ 

Thm  dtiiblaMm  of  the  papoery  waa  <lfidgDry'a  ainj^e  otgeei 
Por  tbifi  be  sacrificed  EereiiL^ar;''  he  tieU^d  doubly  with  the 
Gemana ;  be  excited  the  multitude  agaiust  the  clergy  and  tbo 
empire ;  be  oceoi^ioned  an  wdton  lanoitfit  df  ocmfusion,  blood* 
shed,  and  misery*  lie  took  arlvftntaire  of  Henry *i5  yoiitli,  of  the 
weakness  of  his  position,  of  tbo  defects  of  hk  cbaraeter ;  be  u&ed 
hm  trinmpb  over  him  inhumanly,  and  when  Henry  bad  again 
beeomQ  stron|^,  Gregory,  for  the  sake  of  gainiiig  allies  against 
thia  one  enemy  ,  was  willing  to  con  aire  at  all  which  he  hii 
•lialbi^  detiouTieed  as  abcmmable.  Other  popes  had  used  the 
censures  of  the  church  aa  means  of  influencing  princes  ttmH^ 
the  diseouteut  of  their  people ;  but  Gregory  was  the  fiist  wl» 
aBStn&ed  tbo  power  of  releasing  subjects  from  their  al}@#9&eft 
He  argued  that  Scripture  made  no  difference  between  prmc» 
and  other  iiieri  as  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  of  bnidin^^  and 
luusiijg  which  thu  Saviuur  euiiiiiiiUcd  to  Ills  church,  Dul  k 
C50  forgotten  that  Scripture  allows  a  discretion  in  the  employment 
of  ecclesia-stical  censures:  that  the  greatest  of  the  western 


*  Cliron.  C'asin.  iii.  95.  neiino  tells  oiitrngi  oiis  nnd  incredible  stories  of  Grcgon*3 
eruflty,  pp.  4-5.  Sec  tlio  next  chapter. 
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fathers  had  strongly  insisted  on  the  inexpediency  of  rigidly  en- 
forcing discipline  in  cases  where  it  would  lead  to  a  dangerous 
disturbance  in  the  church;®  nor  does  Scripture  give  any 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  censures  of  the  church  deprive 
a  sovereign  of  his  right  to  civil  obedience.* 

Gregory  was  not  without  enthusiasm.  He  instituted  a  new 
office  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  relied  much  on  her 
aid,  and  on  that  of  St.  Peter ; "  he  expected  to  obtain  revelations 
from  heaven  by  means  of  visions ; '  he  even  fancied  himself  an 
oracle  of  the  Divine  will,  and  dealt  in  predictions  of  temporal 
weal  or  woe,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  some  cases  signally 
unfortunate.  Yet  in  many  respects  he  rose  above  the  supersti- 
tions and  the  narrow  opinions  of  his  age.  He  remonstrated 
humanely  and  wisely  with  the  king  of  Denmark  against  the 
cruelties  which  in  that  country  were  practised  on  women  accused 
of  witchcraft*  In  the  eucharistic  controversy  raised  by  Beren- 
gar,  while  he  appears  himself  to  have  held  the  opposite  doctrine, 
he  allowed  that  of  Berengar  to  be  sufficient  for  communion  with 
the  church.**  In  the  controversy  with  the  Greek  church,  he 
showed  himseK  superior  to  the  zealots  of  either  side  by  regarding 
the  use  of  leavened  or  of  unleavened  bread  as  indifferent.*  And, 
deeply  monastic  as  was  his  own  character,  he  was  free  from  the 
indiscriminate  rage  for  compelling  all  men  to  enter  the  cloister. 
He  censures  his  old  superior,  Hugh,  for  having  admitted  a  duke 
into  the  society  of  Cluny— thereby  releasing  him  from  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  leaving  a  hundr^  thousand  Christians  without 
a  keeper.  Such  a  man,  he  says,  ought  to  have  retained  his  place 
m  the  world,  where,  although  piety  is  not  uncommon  among 
priests,  and  monks,  and  the  poor,  the  instances  of  it  among 
princes  are  rare  and  precious.*' 

The  plea  that  Gregory  lived  in  a  dark  age  is  therefore  only  651 

«  AugustiD.  adv.  Parmen.  III.  ii.  13.  823),  after  an  examination  of  the  dif- 

Hiia  peisage  was  afterwards  quoted  by  ferent  views  as  to  the  eucharist,  it  is 

tTo  of  Chartrcs  and  by  Godfrey  of  Ven-  concluded  that  the  elements  become  the 

bme.    8ee  below,  p.  756.  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  we 

'  See  Fleory,  Disc,  at  end  of  book  lix.  should  not  inquire  how  the  conyendon 

.  18  ;  Nat  Alex.  xiii.  551,  seqq.  takes  place.    Gregory  would,  indeed, 

•  Neand.  vi.  117.  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  view, 

'  See  below,  p.  G63.  but  he  was  rt-ady,  on  occasion,  to  go 

w  'Ep,  vii.  21.  further ;  and  Wharton  has  pointed  out 

k  There  is  in  the  Lambeth  library  a  that,  in  addition  to  diflfering  in  various 

ommentary  on   St.  Matthew  by  a  respects  from  Gregory,  the  writer  is 

vriter  named  Hildebrand,  whom  some  proved  to  be  of  later  date  (probably 

lave  identified  with  Gregory.    In  a  alwut  1150)  by  quoting  St  Bemfird 

loasage  of  this,  published  by  AUix,  with  (Patrol.  825). 
he  •  Determinatio  Joannis  Parisiensis'       •  Ep.  viii.  1 ;  Hard.  vi.  1451. 
see  hereafter,  vol.  iii.  p.  6M),  and  re-       ^  Ep.  iii.  17.    I*agi  shows  that  Hugh 

>rmtcd  la  the  *Fbtrologia'  (cxlviii.  duke  of  Burgundy  is  pcaut  xvii.  488, 
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avaiiable  in  a  modified  degree  for  hia  defence^  mnm  i|| 
tiiat  in  mmj  things  be  was  mem  eiilighteQed  tibasi  Ihitf  i 

pnnnes.  Ami  in  admitting  ihh  plea  fur  him.  or  for  otl 
to  whom  Holy  Smpture  was  open,  we  mu!§t  be  careful  I 
let  it  Gorer  the  TioUtiw  ctf  duties  wiiich  Scripture  imaqi 
ijijoiiijs— of  jiif^tice  nml  mercy,  <jf  ehiirity  and  simplicity;  n 
the  (jtlier  hainlj  we  mutst  dt-oy  liim  the  credit  of  aay  gtK>d  ^ 
may  hare  plemjod  tlie  Divine  provideliod  to  bring  out  ^] 
if  Budi  goo*!  were  lieyond  Grc-gtiry  s  own  wibU  anti  intent 
No  doubt  tbat  elevation  of  the  [lapaoy  in  whieh  he  i 
fiX«t  effective  ag^i^^  in  the  middle  ages  a  great 
0i&nable  bulwark  againat  sBCular  tyranny.  But  wh| 
one  nsurpatiott  be  necessary  as  a  s^eguard  against  m 
Why,  if  the  investiture  of  biahopa  by  princes  \v\i<  v  r* 
mactical  causequenoea  than  in  its  tbeQry«  alumld  wa  ba  i 
io  sympathi^  with  one  who  opposed  it  by  a  system  of  w^ 
very  theory  is  intolerable  ?  Spiritual  tyranny  is  woq 
iecular  tyvaTuiy,  because  it  comas  to  ns  with  higli*  r  i^'t 
Agaiuet  tbe  ^k^  i  n.^;sions  of  worldly  force  religiou  ni  i  v  Jifl 
protest ;  to  those  who  suffer  frum  them  she  may  admiui 
^  WW9l*^3fiSi  iMjt  tyranny  takm  %  jgwa©  j 
IwfhisW  temeo^  earth,  escept  in  that  wMdi  k  t«p| 
is  lebollioii  a^^^uiiist  GuJs  own  authority*  The  poweE 
luew€hy,  OS  established  mainly  through  the  kbonirs  of  G 
sarved  as  a  protectiDn  against  the  rude  Yiolenca  of  priu 
of  uobl(\=^ ;  but  it  claimed  for  itself  an  absolute  domiui 
the  minds  and  souls  of  oienj  and  it  did  not  hesitate  to, 
this  by  tbe  most  inhmnan  and  atrocious  measurea  4! 
much  of  what  was  worst  iii  the  secular  i>ower  mayhap 
out  (if  a  reaction  against  the  extravagant  claims  of  tbe  ^ 
While  we  freely  and  thaxLkfidty  aaknoirledgd  the  giecii 
resulted  from  Gi'eirrpry*^  exertions,  we  may  yet  ask — and 
refuse  to  accept  a  theuretical  am^rtiou  aa  auauswer  to  the  < 
^whether  it  would  not  have  been  inffillW^letter  for  maul 
even  for  the  liiiTarehy  itself,  that  the  power  of  tlie  Ct:^^j>e 
have  been  t  nfortad  on  the  world  by  niildLT  and  truer  me 

"  After  II le  etiltbrntiEin  of  Grcgi:»ry  m  prolupsum,  fitlcJiurn  conmHir 

A  oibtl  imk  hem  gEftntet!  by  carlit?jr  tioqm  prirarit,  ^tque  EQbcUtd 
Mfiftft  t?«*taiii         (mf^  the  Aotft  m.,  el  dm  libemvit,"  j 

my  25,  PI).  ^uO-A\  uiul  far  oi^rtasn  Fmnoe  refiiBed  to  nm  tho  oH 

jjimnMic  iT'ltTH,    BriHHlipt  XTIL,  in  vraa  forlmideu  in  ihni  rxumti 

l72f).  ^^n(  n.i  ili  un  i  iUiiv  ill        )j.i]iM[]r  )rn|^hr!nM*iiu!3iif^nsi,  uu.!  l»y  ( 

l^r  «^'eiK  ral  use.    But  as  it  was  snui  in  ^^overumtint  of  llolhiiid.  ISee 

tile  lo'^eud  for  the  dny  that  Grt-^rory  iiv.  528-9;  Gucniugfr,  iL  c.  i 
iituricuin,  in   profuudiuu  nuiluriuu 
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A.D.  1045-1088. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a  controversy  arose  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  Saviour's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  On  this 
question  the  church  had  not  as  yet  pronounced  any  formal 
decision,  or  proposed  any  test  of  orthodoxy.*  A  real  presence  of 
Christ  was  generally  held ;  but  the  meaning  of  this  reality  was 
very  variously  conceived.^  Thus,  in  England,  Aelfric,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
whose  homilies  were  read  as  authoritative  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
churches,  had  laid  down  in  these  homilies  the  very  doctrine  of 
Batramn — that  the  presence  of  Christ  is  not  material  but 
spiritual.®   But  in  countries  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  papal  653 


•  See  Schrockh,  xxiil  490;  Gieseler, 
n.  i.  275. 

•  Hilman,  ii.  447. 

•  E.  g.  "  Great  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  invisible  might  of  the  holy 
bonsel  and  the  yisible  appearance  of  its 
own  nature.  By  nature  it  is  corruptible 
bread  and  corruptible  wine,  and  is,  by 
the  power  of  the  Divine  word,  truly 
Chribt*8  body  and  blood ;  not,  however, 
bodOy,  but  spiritually.  Great  is  tho 
difference  between  the  body  in  which 
Christ  suffered,  and  the  body  which  is 
haUowed  for  houseL  ...  In  His  ghostly 
body,  which  we  call  housel,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  understood  bodily,  but  all 
is  to  be  understood  spiritually.  It  is,  as 
we  before  said,  Christ's  body  and  His 
Uood,  not  bodily,  but  spiritually.  Ye 
are  not  to  inquire  how  it  is  done,  but  to 
hold  in  your  belief  that  it  is  so  done." 
(Homily  ii.  "  Of  the  Sacrifice  on  Easter- 
day,"  Aelfric,  ii.  271-3,  ed.  Thorpe. 
Bee  other  passages  in  Routh,  Scriptonim 
Eccl.  Opuscula,  ii.  168,  seqq.)  There 
has  been  much  controversy  as  to  who 
this  writer  was.  He  styles  himself 
•*monk  and  priest"  It  seems  probable 
that  he  was  not  Aelfric  archbishop  of 
ainterbury  (a.d.  990-1005),  although 
this  view  has  lately  boon  revived  by 
Dean  Hook  (i.  435;,  nor  Aelfric  arch- 
bishop  of  York  (a.d.  1023-1051).  al- 
though Wharton  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  124-135) 


and  Mr.  Soamcs  (227-9)  think  that  he 
was,  and  3ir.  Thorpe  inclines  to  the 
same  opinion  fPref.  to  Aelfric).  But 
that  his  homilies  were  used  by  au- 
thority in  tho  Anglo-Saxon  church  is 
certain  (see  Thorpe's  Preface ;  Johnson's 
Canons,  i.  387 ;  and  Lingard,  A.  S.  C.  i. 
319).  Dr.  Lingard  attempts  to  get 
over  tho  difficulty  of  the  case  by  arguing 
that  the  homilist  was  not  either  of  tho 
archbishops ;  that  perhaps  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers,  if  they  could  be  found, 
might  prove  to  have  taught  differently 
from  him ;  that  his  doctrine  was  not 
native  to  England,  but  derived  from 
'* Bertram,  a  foreign  writer"  (p.  311); 
that  his  homilies,  compiled,  according 
to  the  autlior's  own  statement,  from 
fathers  and  later  writers,  are  not  fault- 
less, but  exhibit  such  defects  as  might 
bo  expected  from  the  age  ;  that  he  has 
been  misunderstood,  and,  after  all,  did 
not  teach  wliat  Dr.  Lingurd  is  pleased 
to  describe  as  **  protestant"  doctnno,  but 
that  with  tho  "figure"  Aelfric  held  tlie 
reality  also  (it  314-9,  457.  seqq. ;  seo 
llouth,  ii.  185).  Dr.  Rock  also  attempts 
to  make  out  that,  on  the  whole,  Aelfric 
agrees  with  the  Roman  doctrine  (Ch.  of 
our  Fathers,  i.  22-4).  Hardouin  took  a 
bolder  way  to  get  rid  of  tliis  inconve- 
nient witness  —  by  finding  a  Hebrew 
etymology  for  his  name,  and  thenco 
arguing  tiiat  he  never  really  existed  I 
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iBflueBce  the  opinions  of  Pascbasms  had  by  degrees  won 
aoGeptaQce^  and  any  deviafem  from  tii0iKi  lfiiB  WfW  fegivMI 

juDovation  on  the  faith. 

In  the  banning  of  the  centiuyt  Leiitbene,  arebbiduf  j 
Sem,  wlio  haS  been  a  pnpllof  Qtirti^  wad  called  in  qmUm 

L-iibstituting  for  the  usual  form  of  address  to  eommimicant^  i 
^orda — "  If  thou  art  worthy,  reoeiTO."  Th©  8<^iity  doIu^ 
Ii0titb^o  leare  it  doubtfiotl  nAittat  tie  ivfflMiee  conmtMl 
holding  that  none  hut  the  wortliy  conld  really  h*^  purtakers, 
in  giving  the  eucharist  the  churacter  of  an  ordeal  hut,  wl 
eT€£r  it  may  havd  been,  ha  was  fifleDced  by  king  Eobert  i 
quietly  submitted  to  the  sentence  *  Fuibert^  bishop  of  Chan 
A  friend  of  lieutheriCj  and  ono  of  tiie  most  eminent  teacb^ 
Ms  age,  while  lie  maintained  that  the  eueharist  was  a  plaj 
would  lint,  with  Pa^^ehastiua,  nifirm  its  identity  with  theho^ 
which  the  Saviour  was  born  and  was  crucified ;  and  he  «p« 
Fittongly  against  gross  and  material  misconciptions  on  | 
aubject.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  in  how  far  Fulbert  would  % 
agreed  with  the  doctnnes  which  ware  afterwards  propounded 
bk  pajnl  B^engar/  ) 
^  Bdi^ngi^  was  bom  at  Touts  about  the  year  1000,  and ' 
educated  under  Fnlbert>  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Chart 
His  opponents  afterwards  described  him  as  having  in  his  n 
days  exhibited  a  passion  ht  novelty,  aa  having  despised  bt 
and  eriticised  bis  teacher,'*  William  of  Malmesbury  addsf 
AS  Fulbert  was  on  his  deuthbod,  he  singled  out  Bereng^ir  f 
the  cniwd  wbMi  fiUed  the  chainber,  and,  declaring  that  he 
bewde  l^  a  'Arril  enticing  jieople  to  fellow  him,  doMiedi 
he  might  be  ihrust  out.*  ]iu{  QVim  the  less  iinprubable  df  ^ 
stories  ap|^arB  to  be  pefuted  by  the  tone  in  whkh  an  old  IbI 
pupil  dr  Bemigar  rem^ed  Mm  of  &e  tkym  when  iSmf 


(Soonice,  2^G.)    It  ia,  bowevcr^  a  mis- 

tiiat  thti  AngloSiutoD  dmrch  i^as  for- 
il^^^l^  iWI^I^^  f^P^^  to  Home 
m.  mo  dfidfiitie'  of  tfie  ^uolmri^tic  pre- 
ffimfV.     Tho  rtEil  t  xplflnEition  iw,  tluit 

lri<  d  Jii'iirtT  in  it^'mv  in  loUifwiiji^  tho 
]irOi*Tt'Sd  of  njMiikiii  :  utnl  tliia 

Will  nrmunt  iuv  tbu  i\uL%  whii^L  Dr, 

m-^  t  m}j  im  i^m  irm 

OMh  hltihapM  m  Hie  Roroim  oouucit. 


^  S<?lmkkh,  ixiii.  503;  Qiestl 

•  HdgiUd.  YitB  Boberti,  c  4 
Bonnet,    100  ^  Hi^o^^^lk 

B^roii.  1004.  5, 

f  8ee  Fu!b.  Ep,  i.  ad  Adeodi 
rllibl.  Pntn  xviii.  ^)[  ScUtiickh, 

rjU:i^  ;  liu  t^hT.  It  I  276.  B 

pili%  in  WorJcii,  ©d.  Aug.  C»th*  U 

r  Ntti  AJi?x.  Till.  4f*T- 

Guilnuimi  in  BiM.  P^t»,  yfiii 
J  W.  Malmgab. 
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studied  together  under  the  venerated  bishop  of  Chartres.*^  In  654 
1031  Bereugar  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  becamo 
schoolmaster  and  treasurer  of  the  cathedral.  The  reputation  of 
the  school  was  greatly  raised  by  him,  and  his  authority  as  a  theo- 
logian stood  high.°*  Eusebius  Bruno,°  bishop  of  Angers,  out  of 
respect  for  his  character  and  learning,  bestowed  on  him  the 
archdeaconry  of  that  city,  which  Bereugar  held  without  re- 
linquishing his  preferments  at  Tours.** 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  1045,  or  soon  after,  that  Bereugar 
b^an  to  make  himself  noted  by  advocating  a  doctrine  which  he 
professed  to  have  derived  from  Scotus  Erigena,  under  whose 
name  Ratramn's  treatise  appears  to  have  been  really  intended.P 
The  earliest  notices  of  the  novelties  imputed  to  Bereugar  are 
contained  in  letters  of  expostulation  addressed  to  him  by  two 
other  old  pupils  of  Fulbert — ^Hugh,  bishop  of  Langres,  whose 
deposition  at  the  council  of  Reims  for  gross  oflFences  has  been 
already  mentioned,**  and  Adelman,  schoolmaster  of  Liege,  who 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Brixen.'^  These  writers  entreat 
Bereugar  to  abandon  his  dangerous  speculations.  Adelman 
tells  him  that  in  countries  of  the  German  as  well  as  of  the 
Latin  tongue  he  was  reported  to  have  forsaken  the  unity  of  the 
church. 

In  1049,  Bereugar  addressed  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  master  of 
the  monastic  school  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  Lanfranc  was  born  at 
Pavia  about  the  year  1005.  He  received  a  legal  education,  and, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  became  distinguished  as  an  advocate. 
But  the  spirit  of  adventure  led  him  to  leave  his  country ;  he 
travelled  through  France,  attended  by  a  train  of  pupils,  and, 
after  having  taught  for  a  time  at  Avranches,  was  on  his  way  to 
Bouen,  when  he  was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  plundered, 
stripped,  and  bound  him.    In  his  distress  he  made  a  vow  to 


^  Adelman.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  438. 

■»  Hwt.  Litt.  viu.  199. 

»  On  bis  name,  sec  Dupin,  viii.  7. 

•  Schrix'kh,  xxiii.  507.  Tlio  'His- 
toire  Litteraire  de  la  France,'  however, 
says  that  the  archdeaconry  was  given  by 
Bruno's  predecessor,  and  nut  later  than 
1040.    viii.  200. 

F  See  p.  30G;  Giesel.  II.  i.  123,  276; 
Ha^nbocli,  ii.  91  ;  Floss,  in  Patrol, 
cxxii.  20,  seqq.  Bcrengair  supposed  the 
trt^tiso  to  have  been  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Cljarlemagnc  —  a  mistake  for 
Charles  the  Bald.  Ep.  ad  Ricanlum, 
Hard.  vi.  1025. 


P.  56^. 

'  Hugo,  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  417  ; 
Adelman.  ib.  4:^.  The  bishop's  letter 
must  have  been  written  before  his 
deposition  in  October,  1049.  That  of 
Aaelman  is  placed  by  Mabillon  about 
the  time  of  the  synod  of  Paris  against 
Berengar.  a.d.  1051  (Acta  SS.  Ben.  IX. 
x.\  But  it  is  generally  dated  earlier. 
Sudendorf  assigns  it  to  1047-8.  (*  Beren- 
garius  Turonensis,'  Hannov.  1850,  p.  7.) 
There  is  a  letter  by  Wolfhelm,  abbot  of 
Braunweiler,  agninst  Borengar,  in  tlifi 
Patrol  cliv.  412-4. 


m 


raend  bis  Ufe^  wjUea,  cm  ih^  followiiig  ha  w&i^ 
hj  Bome  trayellei^lie  aded  tibial  ia  db«et  hun  io  tibel 

£55  moiiftsterj-  with  >%liieh  they  W0»a  wquaiiiteA  TLcv  « 
ihat  thay  knew  of  none  poorer  m  leu  mtmmdd  than  111 
bomiog  bouse  of  Bee  (or  Im  Boq),*  wMb  Heriniti,  ati  cl 
wlio  had  turtied  mouk,  mm  Hhen  building.  Lanfranc  to 
9bboi  loboii^Qg  wiib  hm  ^sfmu  liajids  at  ^  wor]^  j 
admitted  ioto  tik  wmMj  b  1012^*  fbe  poor  audi 
Isttla  monastery  soon  became  famous  aa  a  8t.^BnTuiry  of  k 
and  it  ia  not  impoasible  thai,  among  %im  moUim 
Bemgar  waa  led  to'attaak  £az^mii3*a  doetriae^  Am  i 
in!iif,4ril  some  feel  IB  g  of  jraloTi^^y  ist  tlii??  unt^xpeete*]  i 
cesatul  livalry  of  his  owii  fame  a^  a  teacher/  la  t| 
,  irhiolt  he  mm  witito^  lie  eoeprew  msffom  tbat  iMtSmi 
(as  h e  h ear d )  h a tc^  ^  s | m  1 1 1 <  1  \\\ o  a cl i u ri st i c  tl octr i n e  of 
aiu8^  and  should  have  ec^udejimed  tbat  of  tSeotus  m  1| 
aoeh  a  judgment  lie  aajB^  is  isiht  and  rawoiilqr  of  I 
de^!pi<jnMo  wit"  wliirh  God  !iad  1m  nt owed  on  Lanfra 
taxes  hhn  with  iiiBuliicieut  study  oi  the  bcriptuj-ait  n 
liimself,  he  prnfflfliea  to  lie  «tHl»  tnl  tepetfeoHf  ae^iifl 
them.  He  pmposea  a  conferenco  on  the  -pomt  in  qiies 
ID  the  mean  time  tells  Lau&anc  tha^  if  he  con^dec 

tlie  &anie  sentence/ 

Wheo  this  li;tter  reached  Bee,  Laufrauc  was  abai 
there  is  some  nneertainty  tis  to  the  next  pttrt  uf  tbe  stoi 
fianc  etates  that  he  had  gone  tu  Italy — apparently  aftc 
attended  the  council  of  Beims,  aud  in  the  train  of  Li 
and  thilUb^  letter,  Laving  been  opened  by  aoine  cleA^j 
his  own  ortliodoxy  into  sn^picion*  To  this  Bereogar 
that  it  could  not  have  liad  such  an  eifeet,  inasmuch  as  i 
that  the  opinions  €i  the  pacsoiL  addressed  were  diffeii 
those  of  the  writer,  and  agiteeaUe  to  llw  .dct^slriMMidN 

'  ^0  cdllf  cl  from        h*^\  or  ItmfAz     svii.  44t* 
f**Rivimi,  4113  i:-inH  Jiiilur,'  riiEMH.        j  Wtinl  vl.  IHl'l  LfiUll^ 
Btfcv.*nso,Putiv.|.t  LfJlLK  <  ^iH.ji  k  i%  11  it-     ihiji  h^tU  r        tYu  ml\y\  made 

*  Milo  Crisp.  Yitn  I^k&QLHci,    1^  ap.    18^22.)    Milo  Qrispki,  m  ■ 

ed,  iMeberf ;  Vita  Hc^fUiini,  hp.  BeraDgur  wwt©  to  Lanfi^lM 

lC6||iU^  Acta  S8,  Ben.  ix.  ;   Onlcnc^  miHari  suo'*  i>.  8\      fni^  V 

T^itftl  LiT^  t.  iL  109.  t]ierc  wm  not  «ncli  mi  iiitimfl 

'*  Vitd  l>mf.  2;  Guil.  Go!BK'L  \l  %  tha  two  jus  wmM  \in\e  v,m 

/ilk  eouqnp t  I.  as.  1 ;  i  n  1 1  li  uj-  j  u  l  -  Iri  ■  h. 

*  Qiiiteaufjd  Lriiigs  tluflchfli'f^T.^fijjLiinitt       •  Lai  if.  da  Kudiar.  e-  4, 
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franc  described  as  being  generally  held ;  *  and  on  the  strength, 
diiefly^  of  this  reply  some  modem  writers  hare  charged  Lan-  G56 
tnnc  with  a  complication  of  intrigue  and  falsehood,  and  have 
flopposed  that  he  went  to  Eome  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
nouncing Berengar.**  If,  however,  we  look  to  probability  only, 
without  claiming  any  consideration  for  Lanfranc's  character,  we 
may  fairly  see  reason  to  question  these  inferences.  Lanfranc 
could  not  but  have  foreseen  Berengar's  obvious  and  plausible 
answer,  and  would  hardly  have  provoked  it,  unless  he  were 
conscious  that  his  own  story  was  nevertheless  true.  The  mere 
rumour  that  a  reputed  heretic  had  written  to  him  would  natu- 
rally raise  suspicions;  and  it  would  circulate  far  more  widely  than 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  Lanfranc 
should  act  the  part  of  an  informer ;  for  Leo  had  in  all  likelihood 
heard  of  Berengar  while  yet  bishop  of  Toul — situated  as  that  see 
is  in  a  district  where  Berengar's  opinions  had  early  excited  atten- 
tion, and  on  the  direct  road  between  the  cities  from  which  Adel- 
man  and  Hugh  had  sent  forth  their  remonstrances ;  and  it  is  now 
known  that  the  pope  had  spoken  of  Berengar's  alleged  errors 
before  leaving  Rome  for  his  late  circuit  beyond  the  Alps.® 

A  synod  was  held  at  Eome,  where,  after  his  letter  to  Lanfranc 
Lad  been  read,  Berengar  was  excommunicated — a  suitr  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
able  punishment,  say  his  opponents,  for  one  who 
Tvished  to  deprive  the  church  itself  of  its  communion  in  the 
Saviour's  body  and  blood.*^  Lanfranc  was  then  reqm'red  to  give 
an  account  of  his  faith,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
^embly ;  and  Berengar,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself,  was  cited  to  a  synod  which  was  to 
meet  at  Vercelli  in  the  following  September.  He  was  disposed 
to  obey  the  summons,  although  some  friends  urged  on  him  that, 


•  Borenp:.  de  Sacr&  CoDnft,  p.  36,  ed. 
Vischer,  Berol.  18^4.  The  discovery  of 
this  work  overthrows  Mabillon's  conjec- 
ture that  Lanfmnc  referred  to  a  difft  r- 
ent  letter  from  that  which  now  exists. 
Acta  SS.  Ben.  IX.  vii. 

^  See  Lessinf^,  80 ;  Schrockli,  xxiii. 
516 ;  Neand.  vii.  227.  llie  only  other 
^ronnd  for  these  charges  is  a  passage  in 
the  Life  of  Lanfranc  by  Milo  Crispin : 
"Bomam  i)cti»'rat  causa  cujusdam  cle- 
rici,  nomine  Berengarii,  qui  de  mcra- 
mento  altaris  aliter  dogmutizabat  quain 
ecclesia  tenet"  (c.  3).  But  too  niucli 
is  made  of  this.'  The  other  evidence, 
and  even  the  biographer's  own  context, 
filiow  that  he  was  wrong  in  using  words 


which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
B(!rengur's  affair  was  tlie  special  cau^ 
of  Lanfranc's  joum(;y  to  Kome.  All 
that  can  Ije  truly  said  is,  that  Lanfranc, 
while  at  Rome,  was  engaged  in  the 
affair. 

^  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  Bruno 
of  Angers,  first  published  by  Sudendorf. 
See  Smlend.  15,  99. 

Lanf.  4 ;  jjemold.  do  Bereng.  Con- 
demnatione  Multiplici  (Hard.  vi.  1013). 
The  author  of  tliis  tract  (  formerly  styled 
'  Anonymus  Chiffletianus,'  after  his  first 
editor,  Chifflet)  was  Bemold  of  Con- 
stance, tlie  chronicler  (Pertz,  v.  380). 
Berengar  denies  the  charge.  De  Sue. 
Ccen.  38. 


aceordijig  to  thd  oanoasp  tlie  jiopis^a  juriBdictiou  was 
tbe  €&0e  nf  a|iptftl%  tad  tiiAi qui^ssiioiis  ought  to  be  d"^ 
\W  ]mnnjv^B  whore  they  arose.*'  lUii  tho  kiir/,  H  n  i  .  T  t.>  tvli 
be  m^plictl  11^  the  head  of  iSt.  J^Iartii/u  uiui.ii.>^  i},  ui^imi 
fliffinp  iti  hk  ymnej,  eommitted  him  to  prisoD,  seised 
|m>jvrrt\%  ami  laid  on  him  a  iine  which,  aoc^ndliig  to  Bmm^ 
Vfm  grrutf  r  Lii  iiTiioimt  than  all  he  had  ever  possessed/  B« 
tims  detaiiu  d  irom  ittftTiiifiig  tibe  oooiusiU  he  w^i^i;  iigain  c 
f!*  mnt  <1  in  lii:^  aljeiecce,  A  puiage  was  wad  from  the  h 
4usrrihid  to  S<.^tu^  in  which  the  eucharist  was  spoken  of  » 
tigunn  a  token,  a  pledge,  of  the  SaYiou/s  body  and  blood* 
this  P  'tc  r.  a  deamo  of  the  Romaa  charch  (most  probably 
Damiiuji  ojiehumed — "  If  we  are  still  in  the  figvrat,  when  4 
we  get  the  neaUty  ?  Seotua  was  condemned,  with  hia  admi 
the  book  ma  eomodtted  to  the  fiamosp^  One  of  Bereog 
Inotlier  canoDi^  who  had  been  eent  by  the  ehnreh  of  Tooit 
f^quest  the  popa^s  interoefldon  for  his  ri^  li  a^c  ,  on  heariag  I 
styM  a  bererlie^  m&i  otd^  to  the  speaker— By  Uie  ^jd 
Gtid,  tbou  Ikrtt**  Afiother  eletk,  indignant  at  the  atni^ 
efxademnation  of  Sootua^  prottsted  that  by  such  ineonaidei 

kf^  thrill  from  the  fury  of  tho  multitude.' 

Through  the  influence  of  Bruno  and  other  friends,  Berenj 
recovered  liis  liberty.  He  protested  loudly  against  the  injust 
doue  him  by  the  i>ope,  who  ought,  he  said,  rather  to  have 
sented  the  impiisoument  of  one  who  was  on  his  way  to 
papal  jndguient-seat  than  to  have  taken  advantage  of  it  in  or 
to  eondenin  him  in  his  absence ;  ^  and  he  desired  an  oppoi 
nity  of  maintaining  his  opinions  before  a  council.™ 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  1051  that  Berengar  appea 
in  Xornuuuly,  and  wjvs  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Brio 
in  the  presence  of  duke  ^Villiam  ;°  and  in  the  same  yea 


•  RtTtMi-.  41-  2. 

*  Ih.  42.  That  tlio  npplicjition  was 
matlo  to  Hriirv  on  ncotiiint  of  Lis  sjx*- 
ci;il  ooniK'xi'Hi.  j^s^  aM»«>t,  with  St  Mar- 
tin's—not, as  Ltr^int:  10*2  thought, 
on  ac»\>unt  of  hu*  p  iit  ral  prerogative — 
A>e  SchKickh,  xxiii,  ol8-9 ;  Stiudlin, 
in  Bt  n  ng.  Pnef.  14.  Against  GfrortT  s 
wild  fancies  as  to  this  pirt  of  tiie  story 
(iv.  547-S  .  se^»  SudemL  U)9;  Hefele,  iv. 
109. 

f  As  Le.ssing  ,103;   and  Sudendorf 

(lOy  SUpIKieO. 


^  Lanf.  4 :  Bercng.  43 ;  Ikrnold 
Hani.  vi.  1013. 

'  Bervnsr  47  in  answer  to  lAnfr 
assertion  that  tiie  two  wtre  sent  t 
fend  Berengar  s  cause,  and  Uiat 
broke  down  in  the  attempt,  c  4). 

^  Berenff.  42, 

■  Ep.  ad  Rieardum,  Hard.  vi.  10! 
Neand.  vi.  220. 

*  Durandi  abbat  Troarnensis 
de  Corp.  et  Sang.  Christi  (ap.  I 
Append.  106,.     Sudendorf  da  ten 
work  in  1058.   p.  27. 
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ncil  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Paris  for  the  consideration  of 
opinions.  On  this  Theotwin,  the  successor  of  Wazo  in  the 
of  Li6ge,  addressed  a  letter  to  king  Henry.  After  stating  658 
t  Berengar,  in  addition  to  his  errors  on  the  eucharist,  was 
used  of  "  destroying  lawful  marriage  "  and  of  denying  infant- 
>tism — cliarges  which  seem  to  have  been  altogether  ground- 
i — he  speaks  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  circumstance 
t  Bruno,  one  of  Berengar's  chief  partisans,  was  a  bishop,  and 
refore  subject  to  the  pope  s  judgment  alone  ;  and  he  suggests 
t,  in  order  to  overcome  this  diflBculty,  the  king  should  not 
)w  any  discussion  of  the  question,  but  should  proceed  against 

Berengarians  as  heretics  already  condemned.**  The  council 
I  held  in  October;  Berengar,  deterred  by  rumours  which 
ched  him,  did  not  appear,  and  it  is  said  that  the  assembly, 

content  with  condemning  his  doctrine  and  that  of  Scotus, 
reed  that  he  and  his  followers  should  he  violently  seized, 
I,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  should  be  put  to  death.? 
n  1054  Berengar  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  council  which 
I  to  be  held  at  Tours  under  Hildebrand,  as  legate.  He  looked 
«rard  to  this  as  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself,  and, 
Dre  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  he  showed  the  legate  a  coi- 
tion of  authorities  for  his  doctrine.**  To  the  charge  of  assert- 
that  the  elements  after  consecration  in  no  respect  differed 
n  what  they  were  before  it,  he  answered  that  such  was  not  his 
aion;  that  he  believed  them,  when  consecrated,  to  be  the 
y  body  and  blood  of  Christ.'  Hildebrand,  satisfied  with 
J  statement,  proposed  that  Berengar  should  fiiccompany  him 


HorJ.  vi.  1023-4. 

Durand.  Troarn.  107.  LessiDg  ftlto- 
ler  del  lias  the  genuinene^  of  Theot- 
'8  letter  and  the  truth  of  Du- 
I's  statements  na  to  the  councils  of 
>nne  and  Paris.  Schruckh  (^xxiii. 
•2),  Staudlin  (ap.  Vischer,  15),  and 
nder  (vi.  231),  are  more  or  loss 
the  councils.  Gieseler  (  II.  i.  280-1) 
its  out  that  Theotwin's  letter  is 
red  to  bo  genuine  by  Guitmund's 
ition  of  it  in  his  treatise  against 
sngar  (Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  441).  He 
»  up  the  council  of  Paris,  and 
iks,  as  does  also  Sudt-ndorf  (12), 
.  a  passage  of  Berengar's  letter  to 
elin,  which  speaks  of  a  journey 
ertaken  for  tho  purpose  of  appear- 
before  a  council,  relates  to  tho 
icil  of  Vercelli.  But  he  holds  that 
and  mtvy  be  taken  as  authority  for 
t  passed  in  Nonnandy,  whore  he 


himself  lived.  Sudendorf  (31)  points 
out  a  new  evidence  in  favour  of  tho 
council  of  Paris— the  'Annales  Elno- 
nenses  Minores,*  first  published  by  Pertz 
(v.  20),  which  place  it  in  October,  1051. 
I  have  foUowed  him  (12,  30)  in  adopt- 
ing that  year  for  both  the  councils — 
which  Durand  (probably  from  a  failure 
of  memory)  refers  to  1053,  while  some 
place  them  as  early  as  1050.  One  argu- 
ment against  the  council  of  Brionne  is, 
that  the  monastery  of  PratellaB  (Preaux), 
whence  Berengar  is  said  to  have  j^ne 
to  it,  was  not  founded  until  1053  (Hofler, 
ii.  112).  But  there  is  a  charter  of  1034 
in  its  favoiu-  (Bouquet,  xi.  387);  and 
see  Gossart,  ap.  Hard.  vi.  ,1018;  Nat 
Alex.  xiii.  508.  Hefele  places  the  coun- 
cil of  Brionne  before  tnat  of  Vercelli. 
iv.  710. 

Sudend.  130.   See  Ilefele,  iv.  738. 
'  Bereug.  50-1. 
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Md  rimdd  Hmm  dmr  IniDMlf  belim  Ihe  pop»|i 
|£t  tini  m  ilie  inMn  tim  bo  ih^ 

Miiinff  the  aieemli!>=^i  l/i*]ii  ip^  Tht:^  f-jpl  uintioi.-         r  iviv 
villi  aoiM  dtstJTQsl;  it  w«0  Miggestad  tliftt  perbafe 

tsf  one  tiring^  iri&  Mf  lad  NM  Mitto 

U«  kint.  Be  tbenjfore  ufffliiaod  tfae  eaoeenty  &f  hk 
W  «  0irtk^-4iiii(  tiie  brad  1^ 
l«^  «irilMi€  Obi*^  HMOa^ 

^      'la    tTjrn  in  liaste  to  Itome^  and  fiie  amngen 
hai  tiia  mm^et  wm  not  eumed  m^*  TbB  mmk 
to  dial,  hOog  mftk  m  difeud  Im  iMragr,  liei 
it  at  Tours,  ami  afterwards  re^rimed  tV^^  pr»Yff^-^ii m  nf ; 
But  tllit  10  a  mbrepmentatiati  ibiULded  on  their  miM^oQci^pb 

The  controir*?ii?y  rest^  throu^lioiTt  the  p<>iitifi^*fi^*s  of  Vio 
«fld  of  Bieplieiif  ti&til  1059,  when  Eeren^ar  uppcared  at 
h^tam  Hie  qmad  hold  bjr  Kieolaa  XL*   This  appearaiii^ 
iCeTTi  to  have  !>een  Tolnntnrv;  he  probuluy  reli+i-f!  on  tlio  hym^ 
of  iiiiiiebratid,  to  wbora  he  carried  a  letter  from  \m  onh  I 
iiqnpcator  wboie  name  w  ksown  to  us — Geoffrej,  oount 
Ajijoii — reqiieetiag  that  the  cardijial  would 
Ibe  ommcil  of  Toufi,  hot  would  openly  befljad'dM^ 
Bst  Hie  ttiajorhy  of  the  council  prored  to  be  otrongly  hoetil^J 
iad  Bemigar's  friends  were  afraid  to  epeak,  whOe  Hildek 
imM  imwilliug  to  imperil  his  own  influence,  aod  the  cause  wli 
he  had  most  at  heart,  by  encurahering  himaelf  mtk  the  defence 
of  tbe  ^speoted  Jier^q/  B^Qigaf  ^sm^MP  (bat  tibe  wsa^  i 
liehaved  to  him  not  only  witliotit  CSifi^f irin  WridnfiBs,  But  irtflt*  1 
out  reason.    They  stopped  their  ears  when  he  spoke  of  a 
sjnritual  participation  in  the  eucbarist;*  and,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ar^^e  in  the  dialectical  form,  they  desired  him  to 
produce  authority,  rather  than  arguments  wliich  they  dreaded  as 
sophisms.*"    He  reproached  the  pope  for  exposing  him  to  beasts, 
instead  of  instituting  a  deliberate  inquiry  by  competent  persons; 
to  wliich  Nicolas  only  replied  that  he  must  blame  Hildebrand.'" 
Finding  liis  attempts  at  a  defence  hopeless,  Berengar  desisted. 


*  Bcreng.  52-3. 

*  Lanfr.  c.  3 ;  Bemold,  ap.  Hard.  vi. 
1014. 

«  Lossinp^  (120)  shows  that  Ordcric 
Vitalia  is  wrong  in  Bupposin^^  Laufranc 
to  have  Ix'en  at  the  council  of  Tours. 

*  Hoo  p.  583. 

^  Kp.  X.  in  Sudendorf,  215-9,  wlio 


gives  a  Life  of  Geoffrey — a  powerful, 
warlike,  rough,  and  lawless  prince,  8toi>- 
father  of  the  empress  Agnes  (cf.  Gesta 
Consulum  Andcgav.  c.  10,  ap.  Dacherj-, 
Spicil.  iii.).  The  letter  is  evidently  writ- 
ten by  an  ecclesiastic  in  GeoffVey*8*nanie. 
«  Neand.  vi.  235.  •  Bereng.  63-72. 
Lanfr.  c.  7.  «  Bereng.  72-3. 
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A  confession  drawn  up  by  cardinal  Humbert,  and  embodying  a  660 
strong  and  unequivocal  assertion  of  a  material  change  in  tlie 
sacrament^  was  produced;  and  Berengar,  overpowered,  as  he 
UUs  lis,  by  the  fear  of  death  and  by  the  tumult  of  his  oppo- 
nents, took  the  document  into  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  in 
token  of  submission,  and  cast  his  own  writings  into  the  fire.* 

But  on  returning  to  his  own  country  Berengar  again  openly 
taught  his  old  opinions,  and  they  were  widely  spread  by  the 
agency  of  poor  students.®  He  denounced  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received  from  the  late  council,  to  which  (he  said)  he  had 
gone,  not  as  a  culprit,  but  of  his  own  free  will ; '  he  reflected 
severely  on  Leo,  Nicolas,  Humbert,  and  the  Eoman  church  he 
maintained  that  his  own  doctrine  was  that  of  St  Augustine, 
while  the  doctrine  of  Lanfranc  and  Paschasius  was  no  better 
than  **a  dotage  of  the  vulgar."^  Lanfranc  wrote  to  reproach 
him,  Berengar  rejoined,  and  a  controversy  ensued  in  which  the 
opinions  of  each  party  were  brought  out  into  greater  distinctness 
than  before. 

Lanfranc's  treatise  *  Of  th6  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord '  was 
Written  between  1063  and  1070.*  The  work  opens  by  blaming 
Berengar  for  spreading  his  errors  in  an  underhand  manner,  and 
for  declining  to  argue  before  competent  judges.    Lanfranc  then 


'  Bereng.  72-3.  He  denies  Lonfranc's 
statement  ( c.  2),  that  he  subscribed  and 
Bwore  to  the  confesidon,  which  may  bo 
found  in  that  place,  or  in  Hardouin,  yi 
1004.  Lanfranc  is  said  to  have  been 
present  (Vita  Ss  but  this  seems  hardly 
ooDBistent  with  IJeren gar's  words :  "  Ego 
longe  verius  te  quid  cum  Nicolao  ogerim 
novi  ....  manu,  ^lod  mendaciter  ad 
te  pervenit,  non  subscripsi/'  etc.  A  later 
story  was,  that  he  attended  Hcrluin  to 
the  council,  and,  when  others  were 
unable  to  answer  Berengar,  exi)08ed  his 
errors  with  such  skill  that  Berengar 
exclaimed,  ^*  Aut  tu  es  Lanfrancus,  aut 
tu  es  Dialwlus."  Thorn,  do  Eccleston, 
in  •  Monumenta  Franciscana,'  43,  Lond. 
1858  (Chron.  and  Mem.). 

«  Bemold.  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1015;  W. 
Malmesb.  402.  Lessiiig  (48-9)  conjec- 
tures tliat  he  did  not  again  publish  his 
doctrines  until  after  the  deaths  of  Nicolas 
Q1061)  and  of  Humbert  (iO&S). 
^  Bereng.  72. 

f  He  styled  the  church  •*  ecclesiam 
malignantium,  concilium  vanitatLi,  nc-c 
apostolicam,  sed  sedom  Satame  and, 
instead  of  ponlificemt  called  Leo  pom- 
pificem  and  pulpificem.  (Lanfr.  16 ;  Bcr- 


nold.  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1014.  Cf.  Bereng. 
39,  41,  71.)  In  Martenc's  « Thesaurus,' 
i.  196,  is  a  letter  wliich  the  editors 
supi)ose  to  have  been  probably  written 
by  Paulinus,  primicerius  of  Mentz,  to 
Berengar,  approving  his  doctrine  and 
his  defence  of  it,  but  blaming  him 
**  quod  de  taut&  person^  sacrilegium 
dixisti, . . .  quia  mult&  humilitate  tanto 
in  ecclesi&  culmini  est  deferendum." 
Does  this  refer  to  Leo  ?  or  to  Lanfranc, 
as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ? 
^  Lanfr.  4. 

*  For  the  date,  see  Tjcssing,  c.  iii. ; 
Schrockh,  xxiii.  528 ;  Giesel.  U.  i.  28o. 
The  authors  of  the  '  Hist.  Litt.  do  la 
France*  (viii.  212.  288;  had  attempted 
to  show  that  it  was  not  written  before 
1079,  so  as  to  give  it  the  credit  of  finally 
converting  Berengar.  Their  argument, 
that,  if  Berengar  had  been  still  inclincil 
to  defend  his  errors,  he  would  have 
answered  it,  is  destroyed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  answer  which  he  actually 
wrote  (see  below).  The  mention  of  the 
synod  of  1079,  in  c,  2,  on  which  the 
Hist.  Litt  greatly  relies,  is  an  interpo- 
lation, found  only  in  one  MS.  Leasing, 
51-4. 
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£61  gires  »,i|tsoount  of  ibB  ptweedbgs  attdeir  Zjao  auAl 
He  remfi^OT  bis  opponmHk  dialocstiinl  HizMIetstt.*^  d 

the  doctriae  of  Paschasiu^  wad  gn^port^^  it  l>y  qootati 
ecclesiafltioal  vritei8.  TYrni  ^  eto^tB  after  oonsecn 
fltUl  styled  brwl  and  wine,  lie  ac^ttta  for  by  saying 
Scrii^^re  lliil^  are  often  J  by  th?*  niitiie  uf  tl 
wMdh  they  are  made ;  1;hm  mau  ifi  spoken  oi'  as  ear 
adiee;  or  they  are  named  after  ioiiiirtliiiig 
—as  Christ  k  stylnl  a  lion  and  a  laiuli."^  Ho  represent 
gar  as  holding  the  sacrament  to  be  aothiiig  more  than 
and  a  niemorfaL^  ^ 
Tit  n  TiLTiir  i  t  'ijii^d  in  a  troatige  Ifliidl^  after  haring  b 
imkuowii,  has  in  late  timoa  tbidim  n  new  and  im[x>rta 
oti  )m  opimmk^  Be  giim  {m  m  ^^is  «e^)  a  rmki 
l>reviuiiB  hif^tory  different  in  many  respects  from  tliat  wi 
beeu  given  by  JLaDfianc  fiifl  fault  in  the  synod  UDdai 
iMmauted  (lie  says)  110I  in  baling  0wofii*^(for  iMl 
required  uf  him)— -hut  in  Lavini^  l>cen  silent  iis  fn  th 
He  bad  yielded  to  the  fear  ot  death  and  of  the  ragin 
tede,  and  in  behalf  of  ikmwmkmm  ha  dtee  the  ecEi 
Aaron  and  of  St.  Peter;  to  bave  adhered  to  the  ccmM 
torted  Irom  him  would  hava  been  us  if  the  apostle  had ' 
in  the  deniftl  of  inB  Lcad^  There  is  si^unr  thing  like  m 
in  the  tone  of  contempt  and  defiance  ^viiiL'h  lieren^^ir 
after  having  submitted  to  such  bumiliatiojis ;  but,  ^ 
mom^^W  eredit  fb*  #e  spirit  of  a  maHyr«  b 
are  a  Taluable  e-rideaioe  of  the  uselessness  of  fom*  aa 
of  religiotis  conviction.  He  strongly  protests  ix^uiiist 
ployment  erf  swords  and  clubs  and  upnjar  by  way  of  ar| 
he  declares  a^inst  the  principle  of  being  guided  by 
bf  a  majority,  whfle  he  yet  states  that  the  supporters  oi 
views  are  "very  many,  or  almost  innumerable,  of  evi 
and  dignity/'"  He  defends  his  Uie  of  dialaetie^ 4i 
charge  of  despiaing  authority,  althoagh  he  nofdb  T^fia 
'*  inuomparahl y  hi^^^her  as  a  meaOB  for  the  dis^cuvery 
063  He  eoniiUains  that  be  had  been  condemned,  not  ui^lj 

^  C  7*  .  Lnnfm  n mm  liber  pcwtertor,  C 

*°  O.Sffi  Am^mf^Mkp'^S,     Vi^-^ll^r,  l^i  ml.  im.     The  i 

Bpqq.  f  li  t  jM  S  .  1  ^  V  Ia^-^-  1  n  i:^  in  t  L  c  \^ 

^             KlirttH  i]iu\ks  tlinf  i(  wzi?^  Ltbrarw  ImJ  tiim  Ki  wriu-  ] 

lM«  ttEtttise  vhkli,  for  l|ae  lir&t  dnu^,  giuiuH    \a.ik  177Uj,  m  Vihic, 

gillabllirLed  tba  doctrine  of  treniiuliitiiia^  Izsf^  from  it  Kte^iren^  p 

^tlob  [i.  450).   glee  ftlovc,  p.  304*  *  T.  59.            '  K  m  t 
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i  hearing,  but  even  without  a  knowledge  of  his  doctrines — 
aspecially  at  the  council  of  Vercelli,  when  he  had  not  set  forth 
his  opinions,  nor  had  attained  to  such  clearness  in  them  as 
persecution  and  study  had  since  brought  to  him."  The  doctrine 
which  he  lays  down  is  very  different  from  that  which  was  im- 
puted to  him  ;  he  distinguishes  between  the  visible  sacrament 
and  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified;*  it  is  to  the  outward 
part  only  that  he  would  apply  the  terms  for  which  he  had  been 
80  much  censured — sign,  figure,  pledge,  or  likeness,  fle  re- 
peatedly declares  that  the  elements  are  converted "  by  con- 
secration into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour;^  that 
the  bread,  from  having  before  been  something  common,  becomes 
the  beatific  body  of  Christ  —  not,  however,  by  the  corruption 
of  the  bread,  or  as  if  the  body  which  has  so  long  existed  in  a 
blessed  immortality  could  now  again  begin  to  be  ;*  that  conse- 
cration operates,  not  by  destroying  the  previous  substance,  but 
by  exalting  it.*  It  is  not  a  portion  of  Christ's  body  that  is  pre- 
sent in  each  fragment,**  but  He  is  fully  present  throughout.® 

On  the  side  of  Rome,  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  IL  was 
a  season  of  peace  for  Berengar.  The  pope  wrote  to  him  in 
friendly  terms,  urging  him  to  forsake  his  errors  ;  but,  although 
he  replied  by  declaring  himself  resolved  to  adhere  to  his  opi- 
nions,^ no  measures  were  taken  against  him,  and,  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  nephews  and  successors  of  his  old  patron, 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Alexander  befriended  him  and  interceded 
for  him.® 

In  1075,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory,  Berengar  was 
brought  before  a  council  held  under  the  presidency  of  a  legate 
at  Poitiers ;  and  such  was  the  tumult  that  he  hardly  escaped 
'with  his  life.'  About  the  same  time,  Guitmund,  a  pupil  of 
X«anfranc,  and  only  second  to  him  in  fame  as  a  teacher,  wrote 
against  Berengar  a  dialogue  *  Of  the  Verity  of  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist'*    The  tone  of  this  work  is  very 

•  Pp.  37-41,  64.  «  Pp.  119,  131 ;  cf.  120,  133,  137, 

•  "Kes  sacramenti**  (p.  114),   See    148,  &c. 

Ebiard,  i:  447.  Bemold,  ap.  Hard,  vi  1015. 

y  Pp.  57,  &c.  »  P.  97.  •  Sudend.  151-4, 163. 

•  Pp.  116,  188.  '  Giesel.  II.  i.  291. 

>»  Tliifl  very  groBs  notion  had  been  f  Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  440-468.  Tlie 

laid  down  by  Gerard,  bishop  of  Arrau,  date  varies  between  1073  and  1077 

in  hia  synod  against  the  heretics,  a.d.  (Giesel.  I.  ii.  285;  Sudend.  55 j.  Guit- 

1025  (see  p.  450;,  where  it  wiis  said  mund  had  refused  an  English  bishop- 

that  the  consecrate*!  h(wt,  on  one  occii-  rick,  offered  to  him  by  the  Conqueror, 

eion,  appeared  as  "pars  digiti  auricularia  lie  was  afterwards  nominated  to  the 

vinguine  cruentata/'   Synod.  Atrcbat.  archbishoprick  of  Rouen,  but  his  enemies 

in  I'fehirol.  cxliii.  1282-3.  objected  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
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668  bitter.    Gruitmuad  repeats,  witb  additio&i^  tb^  glia^gea jif  Mror^ 
wliich  liad  been  brotigbt  by  Tbeotwin ;  ^  ho  utiHorti 
denied  the  posHihility  of  our  Li  nl's  liiivin^^  eDtert-'^l  tbnji 
I^Dsed  doQifl ;  it  wmt  th6ie£oi«,  no  wonder  if  ho  md  his 
iiybel]0fed  the  xnimeliQ  of  tiin  ebtmli/  The  mort 
passage  is  one  in  nhirli  t  lie  writer  dm ws  a  dLitiiJi  tiui)  betirD^n 
Vilious  kinds  of  Berengarians.   AU^  he  saj^  Bgree  that  thm. 
Ib  110  mmaSai  ebaenga  m  ObB  d^emm^i  M  eonte  imy  my  pf|^j 
flUDoe^  aiidl  allow  cmly  j^liiidow.-^  and  fi^^arefl  ;  ?;rnrH.  — which  k  ^iiA 
to  bfi        **V3ry  tiubtlo  opinion*'  of  iiereiigar  himself-HidtQit. 
tii^  ikm  Btswkfss^B  body  and  Mood  m  feeMj  and  latentiy  mm 
tinned  m  t h e  e! e men t ; iii d  are ,  so  to  E[ iiak,  rm jm n  fC'.  J ;  oi hers, 
who  are  strongly  opposed  to  Berengar,  maintain  that  Uie 
meitts  Me  eh^Affed  in  pax^  ami  in  part  i^maiit ;  iridk  otfeafll(^ 
npuu,  admit  the  entire  rhauge,  but  think  tlj^tt,  ulien  unwort}iT 
eommunieants  approach^  tha  bread  and  wina  resnmo  ik^^ 
Baimfll  flabatanoa..^  i 
BeTOE^ar  waa  one n  Ttmre  rited  to  Rnmf^.    The  pop^  rwriveJ 
JL1X.1078         kindly,  and,  at  a  CDiineil  in  oudeavatired 
to  proYide  fir  bis  escape  by  a  eonfi^askm,  lAicIt,  wluk 
it  avowed  a  rliango  in  the  andiaristia  element^  wofdd  kit 
permitted  ijirn  to  retdn  hts  own  opinions;"  and  against 
m^titimf  U  Lanfranc  ha  ated         of  Damiani.*  Ba-> 

rengar  ti^ained  at  Bome  n^riy  a  year;  but  the  oppoeiti 
party  waa  Tehementt  aod  ho  waa  feqnired  to  iiodergo  the  oiied 
of  hot  iroai*  DVIffl^  bownT^Tt  ho  waa  preparing  for  it  by  piijW 
atxd  fastingf  ibe  pope  inttmated  to  him  that  the  tmk  ma  wm 
to  teke  p!aee ;  a  raonk^  whom  Greigory  had  desired  to  adJitrf 
himself  by  fi[iecial  devotion  to  t!ie  blessed  Virgin  for  instmctknt 

Sfi4  on  the  sul^ecti  had  reeeiv^  a  revehitit>n  that  nothiog  oagM 
h$  added  to  tbs  dedanitioiiB  of  Bcriptnro,  and  thn^i 
doetaioA  ma  aiiffi0ie]it/^  But  bfa  oppomata  jmaad  for 


into  IMj,  where  Qj^giody  mado  brtn  acommt  of  it  k  In  Martaiep  Tbea.  Aai^ 

1  i.sfjr.p  111'  Avirbii  by  Urbfitx  II.    Ortler,  ■»  It  n^rtcd,  Iicwctw*  tbe  identitf  ef 

Vital.  J.  iv.  c.  l  y,    See  for  liim,  Auaolm,  (Ue  eucliiimtic  willi  tbo  natuisl  Mj 

Ep-  1.  Ill:  IJist.  Lilt.  viii.  55:i  §eqq,  of  thr  l^^jivi^iur* 

^  Scop.  t:58.          i  P,  itio.  »  nLreiig.Bpu Mart.  103.  Bothpiriu^ 

Ppi       .  €f.  Alger.  PmJqg.  iu  T it  «i|WV         ^m^tlmig  ta  ft- 

Saeratiiietilfa  Corp.  ct  ^q^.  Domitif,  vtm  ihminTe^^.  Sets  tli^ * Eipc*a» 

TVrjTv  l.  t  lwx.          AlfTtr.  tiujTi  About  OanODb  M:ssre  acniDdum  P,  Dumiim* 

J||7^^  ^^',1^    iMH.Jnui.^ir  rMt  l.t^  i^vViMuldk'il  (f,  P.  B  imot  jnT»fei-dng  to  aet  forth  lui 

ft  itic.iik  i  l  I'jiinv  alioiii  \i:i±  iJt^  troftfi^o  tk  w^,  rmd  iirolaMv  written  R¥in  tfltt 

M  ikfli^j.  rj  ]  y  IM,  E  il    A'.  Iii  rrihJr  to  1  e  InV  Hi  atli  ,  fir^t  plihH^lR<I  by  Miii,  md 

iim  bf^t  Ml  iiji  Lhoso  u^iiiufit  IkrtUijui  s  reisriQled  in  the  '  Piitrolo^ti,'  ejtlr,  ^ 
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measures,  the  imperialists  broadly  impeached  the  pope's  ortho- 
doxy,** and  Berengar  was  alarmed  by  a  rumour  that  Gregory, 
to  save  liis  own  reputation,  was  about  to  imprison  him  for  life. 
At  the  Lent  synod  of  1079,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops  and  abbots,'  Berengar  was  required  to  sign  a  con- 
fession that  the  elements  are  "  substantially  "  changed  into  the 
real,  proper,  and  life-giving  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  A  bold 
evasion  suggested  itself  to  his  mind — ^that  substantially  might  be 
interpreted  to  mean  while  retaining  their  svMance! — ^and  he 
|wofes«ed  himself  ready  to  subscribe."  In  answer  to  a  question 
whether  he  understood  the  form  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
council,  he  said  that  he  understood  it  agreeably  to  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  privately  explained  to  the  pope  some  days  before. 
Such  a  speech  was  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Gregory,  who 
thereupon  told  him  that  he  must  prostrate  himself  in  token 
of  unreserved  submission,  and  must  own  that  he  had  hitherto 
dnned  in  denying  a  substantial  change.  Berengar,  in  fear  of 
Anathema  and  of  violence,  obeyed — as  God  (he  says)  did  not 
j;ive  him  constancy ;  *  and,  after  having  been  charged  to  refrain 
!roin  teaching,  except  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  tliose  whom 
le  had  misled,  he  was  dismissed  with  a  commendatory  letter, 
iddressed  to  all  the  faithful,  in  which  the  pope  ordered  that  no 
>ne  should  injure  him  in  person  or  in  property,  and  that  no  one 
ihould  reproach  him  as  a  heretic,  forasmuch  as  he  had  been 
icknowledged  as  a  son  of  the  Boman  church." 

After  returning  to  France,  Berengar  regretted  his  late  com- 
pliance, and  once  more  openly  professed  his  real  opinions.  In 
1080,  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  at  Bordeaux,*  where 
his  statements  seem  to  have  been  accepted ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Gregory  wrote  to  desire  that  the  archbishop  of  Tours  and 
fche  bishop  of  Angers  would  protect  him  against  the  count  of 
Anjou,  who  had  been  incited  by  his  enemies  to  persecute  him.'^ 
Berengar  was  allowed  to  spend  his  last  years  unmolested  in  an 
island  of  the  Loire  near  Tours,  where  he  died  in  1088.*   The  665 

*  Bowden,  ii.  246.  Gregory  was  often    De  Greg.^VII.  Registro  emendando, 
reproached  by  them  for  favouring  Be-  10-7. 

rengar.   Benno  (ap.  Goldast.  3)  attacks  »  Hard.  vi.  1587. 

him  for  ordering  a  fast  with  reference  '  Ep.  Elxtrav.  53. 

fco  this  question.  «  Chron.  Turon.  ap.  Bouquet,  xii. 

'  Bemold  (who  was  himself  present),  4G1-5  (where  Berengar  is  described  as 

En  Hard.  vi.  1016.  *'  in  gmmmatica  et  philosophic  clans- 

*  Bereng.  ap.  Mart.  105.  siinus,  et  in  negromantitl  peritissimus"). 

*  lb.  100.  William  of  Malmesbury  (4G3)  gives  his 
»  Hard.  vi.  1.585 ;  Greg.  Ep.  Extrav.    epitiiph,  by  Ilildebert,  bishop  of  liO 

41  (Patrol.  CJdviii.).    See  Gicacbreeht,    Mans,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 


latast  of  his  known  writiiigE  is  %  leUa 
(Ml  I3ie  ocfiffiricm  ^  Ofep^t  ^iiGk,  w 
pope  with  regani  ex }  presides  a  coiiviQtii 
es£6Ga6ahia  hehayioiir  towarda  himael^^ 
Thft  mmmy  of  BovengAr  w68  fev«i 
Tours,  and  there  wasj  dowE  to  late  tim 
his  tomU^  Hence  it  has  heen  argued  i 
hh  heresy*  having,  as  ims  floppoadd,  i 
frain^'s  iHHiik.  But  the  ^roiindli^sisne^s 
lieen  abimdantly  ehown  by  tb©  diacove 
fiftttte;  nor  m  there  any  iBason  to  qnev 
contemporary  Bemald  that  he  persevf*n 
lasU**  The  recovery  of  hia  treatise,  an 
plaot^d  his  doctriBes  in  a  deafer  lights 
ledged,  even  hy  writers  of  the  Rnnmn 
sapposing  the  eueharist  to  be  merely  lig; 
in  it  ft  real  ^iritiiid  cb^ige,  while  hi 
H  matr^rial  chatige  mUiik  hm  h&Qm%\ 

Tours,  out?  of  ihc  ujotst  ftijn«nis  R^hnL'ijt  MvOJ 

of  (lie  dgc,  wbo  hojs  b«cn  gcncmllj  (but 

t><^rluij>a  wroQgljr)  deiorihSd  ai  a  pupil  'MwflH^ 

B^aims^:  in  Patx^  itflddL  S0>  The  fto*  (tifS 
qujjcluding  lines  sue —  of  ^  tiie 

"  IW  oUtmn  MCUED  vivun,  woann  fiqiita«mt 

AKfiAiaLdleriattmaiomMa."  mnd«d 

of  Um 

^  It  waa  cele1»iM  in  HeU  Mm-   torn  dSl 

Knt.  Aie£.  xin.  ^ ;  PdgL,  xnL  dU8 ;       '  IkUl 

ifl  t0       added  the  « md  l^afa^anui ^.-xiaC 

Gtierioke,  wUo  still  trefttfl  him  as  a  nntt;  on 

OdlviuUtjc  buretip.    ii.  168-174.  Ttn^  w 

^  Hard  ti.  1010,    The  elirumcle  of  bim  wlii 

^buia,  however,   febiit^s  that  be  ditjd  (iv. 

"  fldeiii  ct  ?er(3  cathuHcus* "  [  Bouquet,  cloinc  b] 
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CHAPTER  IV.  666 

HE  DEATH  OR  GREGORY  VH.  TO  THAT  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
HENRY  IV.— THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. 

A.D.  1085-1106. 

Vil.  left  behind  him  a  powerful  and  resolute  party, 
reckon  on  the  alliance  of  the  Normans,  for  whom  it 
tant  that  the  pope  should  be  favourable  to  their  own 
ather  than  to  that  of  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  sup- 
the  devoted  attachment  of  tbe  Countess  Matilda  * 
her  hand,  the  emperor's  strength  in  Italy  was  greater 
ance  than  in  reality ;  for,  although  many  of  the  chief 
i  with  him,  a  strong  desire  of  independence  had  arisen 
jm,  and  he  could  not  safely  rely  on  them  unless  in  so 
interest  coincided  with  their  private  objects.^ 
isked  on  his  deathbed  to  recommend  a  successor,  Gre- 
named  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  first 
resbyter  of  the  Boman  church,  and  had  desired  that, 
)ot  should  refuse  the  papacy,  either  Otho,  bishop  of 
gh,  archbishop  of  Lyons  (the  same  who,  as  bishop 
ad  been  legate  in  France*^),  or  Anselm,  bishop  of 
3  chaplain  and  chief  counsellor  of  Matilda,  should  be 
The  general  wish  was  for  Desiderius,  but  he  obsti- 
fused — perhaps  from  unwillingness  to  exchange  his 
lignity  for  one  which,  although  loftier,  must  involve 
)lent  contentions  with  the  emperor  and  the  antipope.* 
ad  elapsed,  when,  at  Whitsuntide  1086,  he  was  per- 
go  to  Rome,  supposing  that  he  was  then  no  longer  in 
'  having  the  popedom  forced  on  him.  Preparations 
e  for  an  election,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Desiderius, 
about  to  be  chosen,  when  an  objection  was  raised  that  667 
inonically  disqualified,  as  being  already  a  bishop.  Al- 
lis  impediment  had  in  later  times  often  been  disre- 

IV.  i.  208.          lb.  219.  xii.),  although  they  state  that  Gregory 

g.  Flavin,  in  Pertz,  vUi.  bequeathed  his  mitre  to  Anselm,  **  tan- 
quam  potcstatem  suam  ligandi  et  sol- 

IJasin.  iii.  65 ;  Hug.  Flavin,  vendi.  sod  et  miracula,  credo,  faciendi," 

viii.  4GG) ;  CcmIcx  Udalrici,  say  iiotbinff  of  his  including  him  in  the 

Df  Beruried  (109,  111)  and  recommendation, 

jgrapher  {c.  32,  ap.  Pertz,  «  Chron.  Gadn.  iii.  65 ;  Stenzel,  i.  539^ 
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gilded,  tUe  mention  of  it  served  to  divert  ISsm  i 
cried  out  for  Deaideriiis.  The  abbot,  stnig|^^ 
to  put  cm  a  part  of  fli©  pcmtifieal  dfe»»  Ml  i 
^n-ot  teil  Vi-  tor  III. ;  Imt  immediately  ailerwai 
City,  aud,  reDouncing  the  dsgaity  which  had  I 

Ten  ninnths  moro  passed  away,  and  in  Marc 
deriud  summonetl  ti  council  to  meet  at  Capua,  wi 
new  election.  At  this  meeting  Rogerj  son  of  Rdi 
and  Jordan^  prince  t>f  Cftptia,  with  a  number  of 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  him  to  retaj 
bet  Hugli  of  Lyons  and  Otho  of  Ostia  objecta 
required  m  examination  into  his  conduct  By 
Deeiderias  i^m  determined  to  accept  the  office  ii 
lung  dedined,*^  He  repaired  to  Home  nuder  tl 
a  Kommn  force^  which  wfeeted  St  Feter'fi  Iroiil 
aad  on  the  0th  of  May  he  was  oonsBcrated,'  H 
Guibort,  however,  goon  after  recovered  pos^iessioD 
and»  after  the  &&bion  of  the  ancient  DoEiati§ta»  I] 
alters  ia  &tA&  to  oleanBe  them  from  tiie  poUu^ 
brandine  maaa** 

Altbon^  ti^  mm  fofd  bid  h^  mm^g  M 

conflict,  and  deairotu  to  malce  ptaeo,"*  Of  lib 
Otho  submitted  to  him ;  but  Hugbi  who  hin^elf 
papaey,  addrewA  U  lilt^M^  IMX^ 
him  with  apQslRsy  from  Greftory's  policy,  ami  \vi' 
to  grant  unworthy  conoessioufi  to  the  emperor-" 
VitAoif  vrae  greatly  ttaspamtad,  «od,  at  a  synod 
in  the  month  of  Au^^iist  Ik^  t  xcoiTiTiiunif^nttd  1 
The  synod  i-enewed  the  anathema  against  the  ai 
deoMi  agilnsi  invdititttl^^  '':^l8r  Huee  wBrnSom 
the  pope  fell  ill  ;  and,  havinp:  I  teen  mnoved  to 
bodied  on  tlie  16th  Bepteraber-'*    Victor  liaal 

'  €iirDii.  Oushi.  iif,  f)F%7.  "  Hd-  Ln^-d,  Epr 

W  Utiiatnrti  hud  dkd  in  Ceplialnnin,  "  Chtrm.  Oi^in,  i 

m  41  utw  ©siJc?ditfoTi  ikgadnai  tlie  GrtH-k  accounia  of  his  dc 

Hnfifr*^,  July,  1035.    Anmi  Oomuiciin,  William  of  MulnKat 

Vi.  (i;  Gibbon,  v.  33G.  of  PeterUw^mgh  ^Vi 

^  l^itei  ol  Uugh  kj  Iffatilda,  in  Htig.  Htwrno),  ami  otbera 

f^nriti,  (Ptrtj^  viiL  4'I7:';  CLfm  C^siaUL  liiioti  TdnHyr,  nn  ih 

^E^il-^J  tiiitl  'l.^.  ^v.,.^ 
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his  time,  while,  by  the  excessive  credulity  which  he  displays, 
as  well  as  by  their  form,  they  remind  us  of  his  model,  the  Dia- 
logues of  Gregory  the  Great.^ 

Another  long  vacancy  in  the  popedom  followed.  The  anti- 
pope  had  possession  of  Eome,  and  the  emperor's  power  was 
formidable  to  the  inheritors  of  Gregory's  principles.  But  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  resolution  of  Matilda ;  and,  in  March 
1088  a  council  met  at  Terracina  for  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Victor.  In  consideration  of  the  diflBculties  of  the  time, 
the  form  of  election  prescribed  by  Nicolas  XL  was  set  aside. 
About  forty  bishops  and  abbots  were  present,  together  with 
envoys  from  the  Great  Countess,  and  from  some  prelates  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  clergy  of  Korae  were  represented  by  the  bishop 
of  Porto ;  the  people,  by  the  prefect  of  the  city ;  and  Otho, 
bishop  of  Ostia,  who  had  again  been  recommended  by  Victor  on 
his  deathbed,  was  unanimously  chosen.^i 

The  new  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  II.,'  was  a 
Frenchman  of  noble  family.  He  was  educated  at  Reims,  under 
liruno,  afterwards  famous  as  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
»rder,  and  became  a  canon  of  that  city ;  but  he  resigned  his 
K)8ition  to  enter  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  In  consequence  of  a 
equest  which  Gregory  had  made,  that  the  abbot  would  send 
lini  some  monks  who  might  be  fit  for  the  episcopate,  Otho  left 
/luny  for  Rome  in  1076;  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  in 
[Uj>ortant  business,  and  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ostia.' 
Jrban's  principles  were  the  same  with  those  of  Gregory,  and, 
f  be  had  not  the  originality  of  his  master,  he  was  not  inferior 
o  Lim  in  firmness,  activity,  or  enterprise;  while  with  these 
ualities  he  combined  an  artfulness  and  a  caution  which  were 
lore  likely  to  be  successful  than  Gregory's  undisguised  an- 
acity  and  assumption.' 

At  the  time  of  the  election,  Rome  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
ands  of  the  antipope,  so  that  Urban,  on  visiting  it,  was  obliged 
o  find  shelter  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber ;  while  such  was  his 
overty  that  he  was  indebted  to  one  of  the  Frangipani  family, 
nd  even  to  some  women  of  the  humblest  class,  for  the  means 
f  subsistence.'^    The  city  was  a  scene  of  continual  struggles  669 

»  They  are  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xviii.  ■  Guib.  Novig.  Gesta  Dei,  ii.  1 ;  Order. 

Ohron.  Casin.  iv.  2.  Vital,  iv.  11  (t.  ii.  244) ;  Hist.  Litf.  viii. 

'  Benno  calU  him  rwrtrtntw,  as  having  516.  There  is  a  Life  of  Urban  by  Ruinart 

rtmbled  the  church  CVita  Hildeb.  ap.  in  Patrol,  cli. 

Browne,  i.  82),  and  Uie  same  change  was  *  Stenzel,  i.  542 ;  Milman,  iii.  1 12. 

.ractised  on  the  name  of  Urban  III.  8eo  »  Godef.  Vindoc.  Ep.  i.  8  (Patrol. 

oLiii.  p.  109.  clvii.);  Bemold,  Ann.  1089  (p.  448; ; 
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between  i]ie  oppoeitd  *Bmr  mutual  exaspemtwn 

be  imagined  irmn  ftu  itssABom  on  eadb  side :  thai  Bdl 

vetenient  parti,^ni  nf  Urbtm^  on  bfln^^  n}ip<ant4'!d  to  the 
Placetusa,  after  having  beeu  expelled  from  tliat  of  Suta 
blinded  and  fxA  to  deaili  witii  lumrilila  nmtilaiiiia  hf$i 
periEvlists  of  jiis  new  rity  ;*  and  tliat  Urlmn  iledftfed  li 
to  kill  e:^commuoicate  pcijrsoiis;,  provided  that  it  w&m  dH 
of  ze^  for  the  obindi/  1 
Henry,  when  comjiellod  by  Eohert  Giiiseanl  to  retiq 
Romej  had  returoed  to  Ocrinany  in  1084,  He  fintf 
eountiy  in  great  disardor*  and  in  Augoat  1066  lio  wm  M 
by  the  Saxons  and  their  allies^  at  the  Bleichfeld,  near 
burg.*  But  by  degrees  be  was  able  to  ctmciliate  many 
old  opponents,*'  and  bis  strength  iiirreasid  i  in  the  fol 
jme  be  receiTed  th©  submiysion  of  his  rival  Heimoti,'*  i 
1088  he  rednised  the  Saxons  to  tianquillity^  In  com^ 
of  these  successes,  the  bisbops  of  the  opjiosite  party  w( 
pelled  from  their  sees,  so  that  Urbau  had  only  four  adl 
Rm^ng  the  prelates  of  Germany-*^  AV^bile  the  warrio?i ; 
ikB  battles  of  the  papacy  and  A©  empire  vrith  the  mfd 
^lidk^gwat  ot  tbo  fmOm  cam^  m  m  Smm  pm^imm 
m&  pea — some  of  them  w&  i^mmgt  lieeen^f^  tiid  'Cq 
^ling;  others  with  outrage 
contemptible  buffoonery,*' 


BcliTtkkli,        14.    The  following  epi- 
gtatsa  were  eonifKiScd  in  'Uid  (' 
of  Cl^ieitt  «nd  Uxban — 


non  potm  f<« 
OerfuA.  h'ifptaffmci.  1 7  {Patrol.  t:Xt^iT,> 

*  Bemold,  A-D.  1089,  p,  *49,  Aji  to 
the  date,  re«  Wattoricli,  t  Prolf^j^g.  3lK 
Bp.  Godffr,  Kp,  Lucanuin,  up, 
llmti^ii,  Beor,  If,  TJtiiL  qu.  5,  m 
ilie  fiftme  doctrine  Im*?  boL  ii  prop*™n<led 
m  Gr(  ^rory"H  timei  Ly  a  ftinntit?at  pfii  st 
iiRtnf'ii  MnTiru:i>ld,  who  also  hdd  tlmt 
\hv  *'lLvuT\r'K\m  *  nn\,'Ul  not  bo  nmvrd 
U'r  bermi^o  tth-y  HiriTiExl  Jii^itinst  tlio 
Ifoly  <  ilioftl  ^GukiL  IL  LL  21  >  %  AllhougU 
Alane^goUi  ims  mtiEhlf^^  hj  boiuq  to 
1*0  i»  trouhkiifimo  man  ('^liamo SmpKJt- 
tuuiifl  '  ^  liit*  wnting:^  wito  R^tvived  *'imi 

vthtira  (,UcrUok  Dialog,  de'CItiricM  ate/iu 


et  rC'cruU  rntrrjl.  rxciv.  HlS-Gl 
Eivea  f^strftfid   fniTii    his  iiupi 

Slie&,  Sot  Uio  Ptib\>b  t  Iv.  l4 
*  Ekkoli,  lloniold,  445- 
■  Aiinab    Mngdi&b.   np.  Pal 

im 

^  Ekkfik  207.  For  tbo  inaigl 
intf)  whicli  Hi/ruuiti  Leil  tm 
M'liltmni,  ii.  16  ;  Flotis,  a  30«* 

^  H).  722 ;  ]:kk»..b.  209  ;  Ren« 
Fi^  Bit  til  A  d  111  U' TO  of  Witi^lm 
F3^.,  OH.  (I  p.  4<:;2.  Tlirrn  un.^  I 
Urlswn  ft}*  t4t  the  efiasM;i[*nitkin  of  j 
Jbr^lbet^tadt  at  Romei,  beet 
a^^Tito  prevpntcd  his  bciug  eoa 
fit  Mcutz.  Tlitj'  p-»pe  <'x])oti»  tl^ 
in  TrfiiA  tliL-  rivftl  tmpeiifldlst 
J':pp.  loo-i^  Put  ml.  c\l  \ 

-  s. sii  ii/.-L  i.  i'.if;-.Mrt. 
thv  rt^pwliibly  writtiria  on  Ueni 
vmre  WaltHwn  Mitof .  of  ITiJ 

nwuitci-  of  TrvVt^d  (Vf\m  wraU 
tlio  clirectirtij  of  Dittrieh  hi 
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1089,  Urban  issued  a  decree  by  which  the  sentences  of  070 
)ry  were  somewhat  modified.  Anathema  was  denounced 
3  first  degree  against  the  emperor  and  the  antipope;  in 
3coud  degree,  against  ^ueh  as  should  aid  tliem,  or  should 
'e  ecclesiastical  dignities  from  them;  while  those  who 
1  merely  communicate  with  them  were  not  anathema- 
but  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  catholic  fellowship  except 
penance  and  absolution.^  In  the  same  year  the  antipope 
ent  was  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  citizens,  who  are  said 
VQ  exacted  from  him  an  oath  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
3r  his  dignity.*  A  negotiation  was  soon  after  opened 
en  the  parties,  on  the  condition  that  Henry  should  be 
wledged  as  emperor,  and  Urban  as  pope.  But  it  was 
oned  through  the  influence  of  the  imperialist  bishops,  who 
illy  apprehended  that  they  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  pro- 
reconciliation.** 

jan  now  persuaded  Matilda,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  to 
into  a  second  marriage,  with  a  youth  of  eighteen — the 
jer  Welf,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.*  The  union  was  one 
icy ;  the  pope  hoped  to  secure  by  it  a  male  head  for  his 
iherents,  to  fix  the  allegiance  of  Matilda,  who  had  now 
le  guidance  not  only  of  Gregory  but  of  Anselm  of  Lucca,^ 
)  engage  the  elder  Welf  to  exert  all  his  influence  in  Ger- 
against  the  emperor.*  On  hearing  of  the  event,  which 
)r  some  time  been  kept  secret  from  him,  Henry  a.d. 
id  the  Alps  in  the  spring  of  1090,  and  for  three  1000-92. 
ravaged  Matilda's  territories."*  Mantua,  after  a  siege  of 
Dnths,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  treachery."  The  countess, 
ed  to  great  distress,  entered  into  negotiations  at  g^^^^  j^g^. 
neto,  and  was  about  to  yield,  even  to  the  recog- 
i  of  Clement  as  pope,  when  the  abbot  of  Canossa,  starting 
th  the  air  of  a  prophet,  declared  that  to  conclude  peace  on  671 

i  :  among  those  wlio  disgraced  it  The  work  was  written  between  1085  and 

Bunno  bishop  of  Osnuburg,  uud  1100  fp.  149). 

^^sce  p.  589  J.     Tlio  bishop  of  '  Urban.  Append,  ap.  Hard.  Ep.  1; 

I's  treatise  *  De  Schibmate  Ilildu-  Bernold,  449. 

'  is  publishe«l  for  the  first  time  «  Bemold,  450. 

.  xii.  of  Pertz's  *Monunienta'  »»  lb. ;  Schriickh,  xxvi.  15. 

The  author  had  been  an  ad-  '  Bemold,  449. 

of  Gregory,  but  after  the  pope's  ^  Ansehu's  death  is  placed  in  March 

joined  the'  iniperijdists.    In  the  1086  by  Pagi,  xvii.  574,  and  Muratori, 

ook  he  appears  btrenuou&ly  to  Ann.  VI.  ii.  30. 

Gregory ;  but  the  second  in  a  ^  Schmidt,  ii.  339. 

le  between  a  very  simple  Hihle-  "  Bemold,  pp.  450-3.    See  Floto,  ii 

10  "Proponens"  and  a  "Rt't5])on-  334. 

of  Clement's  i^irty,  who  over-  "  Donizo,  1.  ii.cc.  4-5;  Bemold,  a.d. 

i  all  that  had  been  before  said.  1091,  p.  451, 


g||«!b  tamiB  wonlti  be  a  sin  again^it  every  Person  of  tlifi  Di 
Trinity,  and  the  treaty  was  Itrokcn  ofT,°  Heutj 
tempted  to  take  CaEoesa,  tho  scene  of  his  mmi 
hiimiliatioii ;  but  he  was  foiled,  partly  tliroii;_Oj  thi^  flens^^  g 
of  the  weather^  and  lost  bis  standard,  which  was  Inm*^  up 
trophy  in  mstle-chapeL^ 

T)ie  antipopo  liad  fotmd  means  of  rc*e3tabli^hmg  himg 
Kome  in  WJl  ;i  lut  in  1094  Urban  again  got  poesesaioni 
LateraDj  ilipongh  the  treachery  of  the  goTemm*^  who  lA 
surrender  it  for  a  certain  suhl  There  were,  hoireTer,  no  I 
of  raising  thia  until  Godfrey,  abbot  of  Vendome,  wh( 
BJTiTed  at  Home  tm  a  pil^^nmage  of  devotion,  hy  plod 
the  pope's  disposal  not  only  im  ready  money  but  the  pi 
his  horseg  and  mules,  enabled  him  to  complete  the  baigail 
The  empress  Bertha  had  (lied  in  1088/ and  intheftill 
yea?  Henry  had  married  Adelaide  or  Fraxede^  a  Busmu  pif 
and  widow  of  Uto,  marquii  of  Saxony,*  The  mmm§ 
unhappy,  and  Henry  relapsed  into  tl).  hixity  of  hii  earfj 
But  wotie  infamieg  wets  mow  impuied  to  him  ii  was  mi 
liiftt  had  (impelled  Adelaide  to  prostitnta  licawlf  ^ 
conrticr^j  that  he  had  rofpiired  his  son  Conrad  to  commit; 
with  her,  and  that,  when  the  pii^  |§op^^  ^tb  horror 
the  propoaat  he  had  threateMd  %  lS^(iim^  supposit 
chiMj  Tlie  enipres^!,^  m  -is  wi  l  'oim  .1  as  M  ally  hy  Matild* 
her  story  was  related  before  a  synod  at  Coimtani^  in  3 
1K%eiiihari!idl^  been  fetpoblfalifii^  » tale  m  i 

BO  iirjprohrihle,  and  in  j>arts  so  eonfraehetury  of  iti 
wheiher  she  were  disordered  in  mind,  or  whether,  iji  lier 
mioe  of  the  language  in  which  her  dopositioiid  were  dran 
she  siihscribEvl  t  lie  in  with  on  t  knowing  their  n  mtc  nts  —  ii  i: 
072  to  conjecture.^   lint  it  fumished  ber  husband  s  enemies  \ 
"  mipcm  iiiii^  tearribltf^iiKiftiiBBiMth 

«  Bonmx  ii.  c,  7.    Sep  Wa^e^aA*B    10:>K  p-  Tho  t  m]>r^^^rf  U 

note  in  Ptiru,  Biory  to  tbe  poy^  to  vh>m  fkim ' 

f  m  ad^?2S^  ttiodu^^ed  by  ttie  cotaiiU«B  lEsktldl 

^  GcKk'fr.  ViniifH-.  nji.  i.  B  (Pfltrol.       '  R  nt-^M,   15T-S.     It  in  ew 
CrlV^ii  ].  •  Kkki  Itiud,  in  arm.         Bm*]  tluit  ^hv  Ijem  If  toll  it  Uwu 

721.  J><»rnc  wrltfT^  ^iriiu^^oly  mnUf  li'.'r  II  nut  si-t  u\  1o  iv  huphtii  in  tisf 

d Iter 0 f  ( ; i ji I r ri  y  o I"  JSf lui S I un .  Thts  11  i&t-  cler  »  \> o nl jf — g Urjimo u i  pervi 
Lift  viii,  ASH*,  am,  Hvliiptfi  tills  yitw.  *  See  Gibboo,  v.  AO?: ;  M 

■  St^  Giirti'L  fl.  iu  40.    Thvra  fljt>  ixvL  18  j  Btenael,  L  Siittit 

&tr.(Ti-H^  r-Ah]i-»  in  the  ^atmlf  pf  Fiildi*  409;  Lu(!«"D,  13e.  256;  Uic**,l  Tt 

U^'  r  i  '.  xu.  71?.  mimanJiL  118. 
•  Ludi  u,  ix.  2j3.  ^  Doalm  wmpmrea  MmU^Ia 
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About  the  same  time,  Conrad  appears  to  have  been  tampered 
^th  by  some  of  the  anti-imperialist  clergy.  This  j^gg 
pinee  had  grown  up  at  a  distance  from  Henry,  and 
without  experiencing  his  influence;  for  in  early  childhood  he 
liad  been  committed  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan  for  education, 
and  many  years  had  passed  before  the  troubles  of  Germany 
permitted  the  father  and  the  son  to  meet  again.**  To  a  character 
like  Conrad's — ^gentle,  studious,  devout,  and  dreamy^ — the  long 
and  hopeless  contentions  of  the  time,  its  rude  hostilities,  the 
schism  of  western  Christendom,  could  not  but  be  deeply  dis- 
tasteful ;  it  would  seem  that  the  work  of  alienating  him  from 
his  father  was  easy,  and  that  lie  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
court  when  Henry,  suspecting  the  intention,  committed  him  to 
custody.  Conrad,  however,  found  means  to  escape,  and  sought 
a  refuge  with  Matilda,  who  had,  perhaps,  been  concerned  in  the 
practices  by  which  he  had  been  incited  to  rebel,®  and  now  re- 
ceived him  with  honour,  while  Urban  released  him  from  his 
share  in  the  emperor's  excommunication.  He  was  crowned  at 
Sf  ODza  as  king  of  Italy,  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Milan  ;  and 
nany  Lombard  cities  declared  in  his  favour.*^  How  little  the 
jrince's  own  will  concurred  in  the  movements  of  which  he  was 
:he  nominal  head,  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  always  con- 
tinued to  style  Henry  his  lord  and  emperor,  and  would  not 
illow  him  to  be  spoken  of  with  disrespect.'  The  rebellion  of 
hia  son  inflicted  on  Henry  a  blow  in  comparison  of  which  all  his 
earlier  suflferings  had  been  as  nothing.  He  cast  off  his  robes, 
secluded  himself  in  moody  silence,  and,  it  is  said,  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.** 

But  a  new  movement,  which  now  began,  was  to  be  far 
more  valuable  to  Urban  and  to  the  papacy  than  any  advan- 
tages which  could  have  resulted  from  the  contest  with  the 
emperor. 

For  many  years  the  hardships  inflicted  on  pilgrims  by  the 
Mahometan  masters  of  the  Holy  Land  had  roused  the  pity  and 
the  indignation  of  Christendom.*  The  stream  of  pilgrimage 
had  continued  to  flow,  and  with  increasing  fulness.    Sometimes  673 

drove  tbc  nail  into  the  tcmplo  of  the       '  Bcmold,  456 ;  AnnaL  8.  Didb.  a.d. 

imperial  Sisera.    ii.  c.  8.  1093.   See  Stenzel,  i.  550 ;  Luden,  ix. 

«  Floto,  ii.  148,  152.  251-2. 
Ekkeh.  211  ;  Milman,  iii.  115;       »  Ekkeh.  211;  Chron.  8.  Pantal.  ap. 

Floto.  ii.  346.  Kccard,  i.  916. 

«  Murat.  Ann.  VI.  ii.  57.  ^  Bemold,  456.      »  Wilken,  I  45. 
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the  |>il;^mis  went  in  large  bodies,  wMcli  at  objo©  nl 
a|>pi>;heijsioDS  of  the  MuBstilmans  that  they  might  at!^ 
take  pus^ea^ioii  of  thL=!  t^ijiiutryi  aud,  by  the  wealth  whi 
diBplajBd,  excit<Ml  their  desire  of  plunder*   A  oompanyg 
by  Idetbert,  bishop  of  CWbray,  in  1054^  was  so  mtms^ 
it  was  stykd  *'  tbe  host  of  tkeliOTd;"  but  tlie  bishop  ^ 
foUowefB  had  the  mortification  of  ftadii^  tJbat  Jenaarf 
&r  the  time  fshfted  againit  tile  mtoma  of  OteUbdl 
years  later,  oq  a  Mriral  of  the  belief  that  the  dfty  o(j^ 
wae  at  handt^  a  ftiU  greater  e^p^tion  eet  out  mx3/St  1 
of  HeiitSp  whose  mean  and  tortnoiB  oaieer  waa  Taried  & 
to  time  by  fits  of  penitence  and  devution.    Tbn  filg^ 
repeatedly  attacked,  and,  out  of  7000  who  had  ]^  tihoi 
lhaa  5000  fell  yis&m  to  Oie  daiig)ei^  the 

|3ie  pmstHmiB  of  tbe  jnanu'v." 

A  fiedi  race  of  cun^uerors^  tha  Scdjookian  Turk%  had  a 
iatlieflflsL  Theyemied  tl^fttiiifl  into  Am 
but  th(^  wost4?ni  eofx-st  of  it  from  tlie  flrf  - hs,  mv]  \n 
liaiod  the  empire  by  taking  pri^ner  iU  e^^vereign,  I 
Diogeimu  ^lidr  eoaiqaifli^  into  a  hapgdoro  \ 

they  insolently  gaTo  the  name  of  Bonm  (or  Eonit^),  wifl 
tho  city  Tanerable  for  the  de&dtion  of  orthodox  Chz 
for  iti  oapital  ;  "  and  ^  107#  ti^y  gilaad  pmsmAm  < 
tine.  I'ndef  ti^fiOe  aw  masters,  the  condition  of  tlift  ( 
InhabitimtB  and  piigrinii  was  greatly  tdtered  for  iSk 
the  mannere  of  barbariaiis  tiie  Turks  combined  ti 
rnnt  zeal  of  recent  eonTei'tfi  to  Islnni  ;  and  tl^c  fi^'liugg 
peau  Christiang  w^ere  continually  excited  by  rej.*orts  of  I 
tions,  tho  iuBiilts,  ami  the  Qiitagea  to  whiiak  tlMSie  feiK 
the  east        sulijectcd  ^ 

The  idea  of  a  rtUgious  war  for  the  recoverj^  of  the  Hi 

"  ^  Vlt»  Lktb.  32  (PairaL  cxlviL).  Pal^ire  in  tho  *  Quflrtcrlj 

^  Tlio  gTQUQd  of  ihia  belief  wuii  xxxtv.  ^8d-29B  (e?u]iip<iTf! 

that  Efti?itt^r  full  on  Marpli  27»  which  Vtti  to  In^lf.  ntjij  iLmJ/a 

wi^i  niiukt'il  in  Ik-  dikudiir  ^  tiie  wi-  ii.      fit-qq.).    I1  li  i-  Ix^eitn 

Vitii  AlUnnnsii  rnhiv,  <\  :J  1\  Mr.  xEi,..  luiitiorisiH  '  id  funudiAl  on 

■*  Ijtmib  rt  Ami,             ;  jht[iann>i  uirliLr  work  {u^^  Liugunl,  L 

Bfotus  up.  iVMz,  V.  au&  ^   ViLa  Ah-  pe-nbtrf?,  L  Irii.-iv.  ;  Hard 

l^antii,  3-5.    Amoujc^  tJiese  pilgrluiB  wiMl  Mouum,  liLii  Brii       :  but  t 

lu  1,111  f,  rm  Ktjgiiiilimua  by  btrlb,  wbo  would  aci^m  to  be  tmteimble 

haA  U'Lin  st'f  rutiiry  to  WLUiom  of  Nor-  Bfl(*j'«  dttiti£<ctigi]  of  llm  £91 

laandy^  nud  afU  rwimia  ln'CfttiiQ  nbboi  of  *  AreljA^^logieuI  JotinittI,'TOL 

L>oy liiKil  ,  nnKrii\  ViuJ.  ii,           Tb<*  don, 

Ui^^tinry  i  «  I'r-yl  iNd  wJkidi  btura  hji  ti ilib.-n, -'h,  Ivii, 

liamy  jji  tfLawii  Lu  Ik-  apun^m  hy  Sif  F*  P  UibU>ii,  V.  iOa. 
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was  first  proclaimed  (as  we  have  seen^i)  by  Sylvester  11.  Gre-  674 
gory  VEL,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  had  projected  a 
crusade,  and  had  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  emperor  and  other 
princes  in  the  cause;'  but,  as  the  object  was  only  to  succour 
the  Byzantine  empire,  not  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  his  pro- 
posal failed  to  excite  any  general  enthusiasm,  and  led  to  no 
result."  His  successor,  Victor,  had  published  an  invitation  to  a 
war  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  with  a  promise  of  remission 
of  all  sins  to  those  who  should  engage  in  it ;  and  a  successful 
expedition  had  been  the  consequence.*  But  now  a  greater 
impulse  was  to  be  given  to  such  enterprises." 

Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth. 
He  was  married,  but  withdrew  from  the  society  of  his  wife  into 
a  monastery,  and  afterwards  became  a  hermit.*  In  1093,  he 
visited  Jerusalem,  where  his  spirit  was  greatly  stirred  by  the 
sight  of  the  indignities  which  the  Christians  had  to  endure. 
He  suggested  to  the  patriarch  Symeon  an  application  for  aid  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor ;  the  patriarch  replied  that  the  empire 
was  too  weak  to  assist  him,  but  that  the  Christians  of  the  west 
could  help  eflectually,  by  prayers  if  not  by  arms.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  Peter  presented  himself  before  the  pope,  related  his 


0  P.  434.  r  See  p.  615. 

•  Sybel,  189;  Milman,  iii.  129. 

*  Cliron.  Casin.  iii.  71. 

■  Tlie  chroDiclere  of  the  time  in 
general  give  some  account  of  tlie  finst 
cnisaiie.  Of  those  who  have  specially 
made  it  their  subject,  vol.  civ.  of  the 
•  Patrologia  '  contains  Anselm  of  Kibe- 
mont  (*  Ep.  ad  Manaas.  Kern.*),  Radulf 
of  Caen  ('Gesta  Tancredi'  —  which  I 
have  read  in  Muratori,  vol.  v.),  Raymond 
de  Agiles  ('  IJist.  Frjxnoorum'),  Robert 
of  St.  Rc'mi  ('  Iliijt.  Ilierosolymitana '), 
Tiidebod  (*Hiflt.  do  Hieros.  Itinere'), 
Fulchcr  of  Chartres  (*  Hist.  Hieros,  ), 
Gilo  OGesta  Viai  UieroH.'),  &c.  Gui- 
bert  of  Nogent  ('Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos ')  is  in  vol.  clvi. ;  Baldric  of  Dol 
(*Hist.  Hieros.')  and  Albert  of  Aix 
('  Hist.  Hieros.')  in  vol.  clxvi. ;  Lisiard 
of  Tours  (*  Hiat.  Hieros.*)  in  vol.  clxxiv. ; 
and  William  of  Tyre  (*  Hist.  Rerum  in 
Partibus  Transmarinis  Gestarum*)  in 
vol.  cci.  To  these  I  have  added  the 
histories  by  Wilken,  Michaud,  and 
Sybel  (•  Der  ersto  Krenzzug/  Diirisel- 
dorf,  1811),  with  the  Essavs  on  the 
Influtmce  of  the  Cruiiadcs  oy  Hoeren 
(Histor.  Worke,  ii.  Gottingen,  1821), 
and  Choiboul-Dailleoourt  (Paris,  1824). 
Of  the  two  chief  recent  histories,  Wil- 


ken*B  is  the  more  solid  and  Mlchaud's 
the  more  interesting.  Von  Sybel  as- 
pires to  be  the  Niebuhr  of  the  crusade 
— dissecting  the  old  narratives  and 
reconstructing  the  story.  Michaud  has 
analysed  the  whole  literature  of  the  cru- 
satles  in  liis  *  Bibliotheque  des  Oroisades* 
(4  vols.  Paris,  1829).  The  last  volume, 
which  contains  tlie  Oriental  accounts,  is 
the  most  valuable.  In  vol.  iv.  of  Sir 
F.  Palgrave's  *  Normandy  and  England/ 
published  in  18G4,  but  printed  many 
years  earlier,  the  story  of  the  first  cru- 
sade is  told  at  considerable  length,  and 
in  a  tone  of  unmixed  reprobation. 

*  (luib.  Novig.  ii.  4  ;  Gibbon,  v.  405. 
Orderic  calls  him  De  Acheris,  which 
mav  mean  that  his  family  came  from 
Acheris,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  (Pal- 
grave,  iv.  472).  M.  Le  Provost  thinks 
that  the  name  L'Ermite  was  derived 
fi-om  his  father ;  that  Peter  was  not  a 
hermit,  and  that  he  did  not  become  a 
monk  until  his  return  from  the  crusade 
(n.  on  Orderic,  iii.  477).  Alberic  of 
Trois  Fontaines  speaks  of  him  as  a 
priest,  and  **  vere  cognominatus  E re- 
mi  ta,"  (ap.  Bouquet,  xiiL  687),  and 
Matthew  Paris  stylos  him  cognomeuto 
et  profesifione  Heremita/'  Hist.  AngU 
i.  57. 
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intervjew  witli  Symecm,  and  enforced  the  patriaxch's  t&f^ 
a  storj^  of  a  vision  in  the  chiirch  of  the  holy  sepulclut 
the  Saviour  had  i^ppeaied  to  lum,  land  had  ehargtyl 
676  rouse  the  western  nations  for  the  deliTery  of  the  Holi 
Urhim  liBtened  with  approbation,  htit>  instead  of  at  m 
mtttang  hiniBfrIf  to  the  eatei  pri^e,  he  desired  Peter  to  pi 
hj  way  of  Boundiiig  thd  general  featiAg.  The  imml^  i 
roughly  dreraod,  with  a  thick  cord  pound  hm  wah^  1 
head  ami  ilvi  han^  and  riding  oq  a  nmle/  Short  of 
1aft%  of  dark  complexion,  with  a  heiid  dispToportionatii 
but  with  an  eye  of  fire^  and  a  rude,  glowing  eloqtu 
preaahed  to  high  aiul  to  luw,  in  elnirchos  and  on  highn 
BufferHi^  of  their  brethren^  and  the  foul  desecmtiona  of  ] 
whioh  had  h©^  haHowed  by  their  Bdddsmaf^s  birth  I 
Hi'  rom]  letters  fr<JDi  the  i^^itrim c  li  and  other  Cliri^^tia 
on©  whitsU  he  prolessed  to  have  reeeiTod  imm  heaven,* 
wonb  mi  htwGk  &3®d  hira,  Ike  he  gt€M«dt  h^' 
breji^t,  nud  poillMi^e  %  OWeiflx  y\]i'u  h  ho  ki^^sod  with 
devotion.  Bim^  il  U  mU^  Hg&rded  lum  m  a  hypocrit 
the  taet  mam  lirtened  wiih  nptHm  Tim  haiis  wbii!^! 
hie  xnnle  were  treasured  tip  as  i^^'^'c^ons  relies*  Gil 
fihowered  on  hi%  md  were  distributtHi  by  him  m  ah 
feoondled  enemiee|  It^  ai^nsed  many  &otn  IiTea  of  g 
and  otlh^r?^  from  a  dorent  indiffesfince ;  he  rcckimi^l 
a  course  of  prolligacy,  porljoi^  thorn,  and  provid- 
llwbtad^*  lb  no  kng  timo  he  waa  able  to  retea 
popo,  with  ft  report  that  every^liero  ]m  tale  bad  bean: 
witb  enthiisiasin,  go  that  he  had  oven  ibund  it  diffieil 
ftti^ain  bis  bearerjs  from  at  OQoe  taking  srmsaad  ocuapell 
to  load  them  to  the  llfily  Lan^l.*^ 

The  j)oiJe  a]>|>ears  to  huvo  been  sincL-rLly  inti^ri  i^tr^d 
enterprise  for  its  own  sake ;  yet  lie  Gaa  hanlly  bavn  tailo 
prt^beihl  j^oniething  of  the  ailvniitiigea  ivbich  he  was  1 
reHi|i  liutn  it.  It  opt-noEl  to  bim  the  prosipcct  of  imi 
(  In  jstian  Europe  in  one  cause;  of  placiufi:  himself  at  t 
of  li  movement  which  miglit  lift  him  tnurophantly  al 
a^tipope,  and  might  seeure  for  tho  church  a  victory  t 
tefefoJsl  pdweri  of  fftitting  tJi  ^  to  the  achiSRi  Wlii* 

*  ATW  AqtiuiiH.  i.  i^H;  Wili  fte^  l     nfil  Sosn,  WHI.  Tvr,  t 

Wn^on.  i.  -lS.  b  Kiik.b.Rl.    Aim.  iim; 

V,  SI 5  UuiL  Novig.  ii.  1  "  Guib.  Novi-.  ii.  1  ;  Wai 
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ong  divided  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  Christianity.**  And, 
%'hile  the  greater  part  of  his  own  city  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a 
ival — while  he  was  embroiled  in  deadly  hostility  with  the  most 
K)werfiil  sovereign  of  the  west — Urban  boldly  resolved  to  under- 
ake  the  great  work. 

A  council  was  assembled  in  March,  1095,  at  Piacenza,  where  676 
;he  pope  api)eared  surrounded  by  two  hundred  bishops,  four 
:housand  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  laity ;  and,  as  no  building 
«ra8  large  enough  to  contain  this  multitude,  the  greater  sessions 
ivere  held  in  a  plain  near  the  city.®  The  project  of  a  holy  war 
«ras  set  forth ;  ambassadors  from  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius 
ZJomnenus,  stated  the  distress  of  the  eastern  Christians,  and  the 
rormidable  advances  of  the  Turks.  The  hearers  were  moved  to 
teai-s  by  these  details;  the  pope  added  his  exhortations,  and 
many  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  engage  in  the  crusade/ 
But  the  Italians  of  that  day  possessed  neither  the  religious 
enthusiasm  nor  the  valour  which  would  have  fitted  them  to  sus- 
tain the  brunt  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and  Urban  resolved  that 
the  grand  inauguration  of  it  should  take  place  in  his  native 
country. 

Other  affairs  were  also  transacted  at  Piacenza.  Canons 
were  passed  against  Simoniacs,  Nicolaitans,  and  Berenga- 
rians ;  the  antipope  was  solemnly  anathematised ;  and  the 
empreas  Adelaide  was  brought  forward  to  excite  indignation 
and  revolt  against  her  husband  by  the  story  of  his  alleged 
offences.^ 

In  his  progress  towards  France,  Urban  was  received  at  Cre- 
mona by  Conrad,  who  obsequiously  held  his  stirrup.  The  prince 
was  rewarded  by  a  promise  of  Germany  and  the  imperial  crown, 
and  was  yet  further  bound  to  the  papal  interest  by  a  marriage 
which  Urban  and  Matilda  arranged  for  him  with  a  wealthy 
bride,  the  daughter  of  Itogcr,  grand  count  of  Sicily.**  On  enter- 
ing France  the  poi)e  was  met  by  the  gratifying  information  that 

a  ScLri>ckli,xxv.53:  Milmaii.iii.132.  (Patrol,  civ.  465;  Gnib.  Novig.  i.  5), 

•  Hard.  vi.  1714 ;  Buruold.462  ;  Gib-  8c*e  Michaucl.  i.  57,  Sybel.S,  and  Finlay, 

bon,  V.  407.  118,  who  think  it  genuine,  at  least  in 

'  JBcrnold,   462  ;    Gibbon,        408.  Bubstance.   Palgrave  suppoees  both  tlio 

Some  ^Titers  question  tlic  Grwk  em-  letter  and  the  embassy  to  have  been 

bassy.    Afl  to  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  tricks  of  Ii)hemund,  who  might  have 

written  by  Alexius  to  Hubert,  count  of  found  in  southern  Italy  persons  able  to^ 

Flanders,  in  which  tlio  emper<jr  siiys  write  Greek  and  to  pass  themselves  olT 

that  he  would  rather  be  subject  to  tlio  for  Bvzantinos,  iv.  507,  514. 

Franks  than  to  the  Turks,  and  holds  »  Bernold.  462;  Ekkeh.  A  J).  1099. 

out  lower  as  well  tis  higher  motives  for  fin.    Adelaide  retired  into  a  nunnery, 

coming  to  the  rescue  of  Constantinople  ^  Bernold,  463 ;  Malatenu,  iv.  23. 
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ADselm,  arclibishop  of  CanterbBry,  kdd 
proeunng  his  recogmtioai  in  England.*  ^ 
Tha  case  of  Pliibp,  king  of  France,  <3 
Uon  with  the  cruBade.  Pliil^  wkm 
sensuality  had  isomtimied  to  lomr  him  • 
&iidatori6e  aad  subjects,  had  m  1092 
Berthi^  Md  itmsiied  Bertmd%  irife  ^ 
There  was  no  Ibimal  dmiroe  ia  eith^  i 
and  tbr  its^n  riLigi-  >vi  rc  jiLstifieJ  on  tla  f 
Bt^trada  were  within  tb^  ibrbiddea 
to  their  firal  husbamk-^  pretest  whicb 
of  tli^^  j>roliIbItory  i-Jiiions;,  nrn]  tin  roi 
princely  hauses^  would  have  bean  suQiei 
Inikm  ii  almost  any  marriage  in  the  li 
So  one  t.>  r  PI  1  i  1  i  [  i  i  n  Tn  c  dia  t  q  s  u  I  jjecta  1 
at  the  nuptial  ceremony^  which  vmB  p 
bi»hop;"  btxt  ^  unton  had  hmi  wm 

liclnis  ill  mrM,  win  11  tlu^  drafh  of  B 
rtimo%^ed  oiie  important  obstiicie  to  it*** 
a  piotts  and  honeeft  paiatate^  who  waa  disri 
eon  temporaries  for  his  knowledgo  of  ' 
openly  protested  against  it;  he  disre|^ 
council^  and  was  no4  to  be  moved 
or  y>Y  imjnisnnincnt  and  the  forfeiture  c 
afchbittLop  yf  Lyoiijij  who  iiad  been  rec 
I'tafetimi  to  his  office  of  legftte^'  mibm 
n  nf>imeil  at  Aiitun,  whitdi  was  not  tliei 
irauee;'*  but  Philip  obtained  absolutio 
ing  l^ia^  ainoe  tie  had  baedonB  airaxe  of 

'  Milrau,  iiL  Set  tita  <(M.I8; 

^  B^tmdft  WM  of  the  fotnilj  of  Mont-    Tied  a  11 
and  her  «ou  by  Fulk  wiiA  gis^iid-  firicrtidLy 
ii^r    of    Henry  IT.  of   Eugbnd,  Orderic, 

Fulli:   )iiul  nlrciiiiy  luiTit  J  one     Iiit^ll0p  o 
wift\  iiud  (livi  ri'i  il  twit  ^Uju      i>  ^T[M  blessed 
living,  wLtn  lit?  ijifirrit<i  licrtruda  (lit-    dL).  O 

i;c?lehraie<l  in  tiie  bistory  of  ikatmsa  Brffll  lio 

lanviisg  deviseft,  fnr  thi*  pujpgae  of  con-  bury  (Gc 

(^rLiliiig  h\H  iU-slmprn  ftot,  tfi^  laiJg-  flfchbishi 

]  M  'i  u  1 1  r  J  s  ]  1 1 x-fi,  *  *  1 1 1 1 P5  m !  11  in : , "  iv  li  icb  tCft  dea  Hiat, 

three  nutriiTH'?  dvtivd  iiiv  nEjiiiht  nuis  of  »  Aec* 

moDdi.  iv.  600)  ;  but  hij  vluiia  to  ori^n-  Kc&D(i.  y 
fUij  of  lUTL^ntion  in  diapiwed  by  Brtnl  *  Hiflt. 
m  voi.  xv!£.  of  Ibe  Wmx^,  m^Mm      «  Ba«c 


i»AP.  nr.  Aj>.  1095, 
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lis  marriage,  he  had  abstained  from  conjugal  intercourse  with 
Bertrada.  Urban,  however,  now  knew  that  this  story  was  false, 
ind  was  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

A  council  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Clermont  in 
Vuvergne.  The  citations  to  it  were  urgent,  and  ^  ^^^^ 
charged  the  clergy  to  stir  up  the  laity  in  the  cause 
)f  the  crusade/  Among  the  vast  assemblage  which  was  drawn 
:ogether  were  fourteen  archbishops,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
ive  bishops,  and  about  a  hundred  abbots;"  the  town  and  all 
ihe  neighbouring  villages  were  filled  with  strangers,  while  great  678 
lumbers  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  tents.*  The  sessions  lasted 
:en  days:™  the  usual  canons  were  passed  in  condemnation  of 
jimony,  pluralities,  and  impropriations ;  the  observation  of  the 
trace  of  God  was  enjoined ;  *  and  Urban  ventured  to  advance  a 
step  beyond  Gregory,  by  forbidding  not  only  the  practice  of 
lay  investiture,  but  that  any  ecclesiastic  should  swear  fealty  to 
a  temporal  lord — a  prohibition  which  was  intended  entirely 
to  do  away  with  all  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  secular 
power  J  Philip,  the  suzerain,  although  not  the  immediate  ruler, 
of  the  country  in  which  the  council  was  held,  was  excommuni- 
cated for  his  adultery  with  Bertrada ;  and,  startling  as  such  an 
act  would  have  been  at  another  time,  it  was  not  only  allowed  to 
pass,  bat  even  was  unnoticed,  amid  the  engrossing  interest  of 
the  greater  subject  which  filled  the  minds  of  all." 

At  the  sixth  session  the  crusade  was  proposed.  Urban 
ascended  a  pulpit  in  the  market-place  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  He  dwelt  on  the  ancient  glories  of  Pales- 
tine, where  every  foot  of  ground  had  been  hallowed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Saviour,  of  his  virgin  mother,  of  prophets  and 
apostles.  Even  yet,  he  said,  God  vouchsafed  to  manifest  his 
favour  to  it,  in  the  yearly  miracle  of  the  light  from  heaven  by 
which  the  lamps  of  the  holy  sepulchre  were  kindled  at  the 
season  of  the  Saviour's  passion — a  miracle  which  ought  to  soften 

'  WiUcen,  i.  51.  that  hands  which  consecrated  the  body 

•  See  as  to  tlie  various  reports  of  the  of  the  Lord  should  be  defiled  by  being 

numbers.  Hist.  Litt.  viii.  225.  placed  between  hands  stained  by  ira- 

«  Michaud,  i.  59.  purity,  rapine,  and  bloodshed  (c.  9.  ap. 

■  There  is  no  official  record  of  the  Hard.  vi.  1739 ;  Roger  Hoveden,  268). 

council,  and  our  accounts  of  it  must  be  De  Marca  (VIII.  xxi.  4)  and  others 

drawn  from  the  chroniclers.  Hist.  Litt.  have  supposed  that  Gregory  issued  a 

viii.  544.  similar  decree ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 

»  Hard.  vi.  1718-20.  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

7  C.  15.  The  reason  assifn^ed  was,  in  tlie  abolition  of  homage  was  part  of  his 

somewhat  stronger  language,  the  same  plan.   Planck,  IV.  ii.  13. 

which  had  been  advanced  by  Hincmar       ■  Guib.  Novig.  ii.  2 ;  Milman,  in, 

(see  p.  500) — ^that  it  was  abominable  122.  , 
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All  bat  Sa^ij  keaita.''  Ha  enlarged  on  the  pieieui  ooqi 
the  sacred  tOTitcay-^pOBW^  iS  it  w  by  a  godM 

the  childMa  of  tlio  E^yiitimi  lunidTiiHiil ;  on  the  iTi»IigTii 
trnttngoBf  tiifi  tyiuauy,  wkieli  tiiey  mJdicted  oa  Ckria 
deemed  bif  Qbrii^A  blood.  He  ift]ipeftled  tci  moitjr  of  fl 
wi  tv  I >rea6^  »  kl^fiag  ihorn selves  l>€<?n  eye-wjlne^es 
witingi*  Hcs  ^  ifstgfii  to  spcuk  of  the  |(rogi«( 
atoAcliim^  nf  ^  ItolQi  m  ^okAmimA^^  Hid 

wliitdi  threate  ned  Omstjintinoplf*,  Ike  tieapurv  of  eo  ] 
nuwned  and  precioua  rialic^^   "  Gait  00*  the  boodwoJ 

erthef  ioar  heeriod;  ""Liti  aU  &i1^fiil  arm.  Go  fl 
God  shnll  be  u  ith  you.  Turn  against  tlir  i  nnniia  of 
tian  uama  the  weajions  which  you  huA  c  t^tmntHl  iritt 
dangbliTi  BodMoi  fMtt  am  1^  obedimoe — jmtm^ 
hunimirsj  yonr  bloo'i'^In^tl.  Let  the  famoiB  nation  of  fh 
dit*pUiy  thek  valour  in  a  auii^  where  death  is  the  Hj^ 
UiMdtiGaa,  Cotmt  it  joy  to  die  for  Chtk^  ^Ktk&m  (% 
feryoiL  Think  not  of  idndrefl  or  home;  jm  mm  i 
bigher  We ;  for  a  Chrifltiaii,  erery  place  is  m&e,  weq 
honi6  and  eouDtty/'   Be  iawted  on  the  easinees  of  lUl 

l^^&r  Btn  wliich  nai  aim  |»^ftaid  tha  lekzation  of 
in  fnvuiir  of  those  who  shoiM  Bsmme  the  cross,''  The] 
be  tak^  nnder  the  j)rotection  of  the  church ;  thdr  pet 
their  property  wesr©  to  be  respected^  under  the  p^iildl 
communiciition.  For  biniBet^  be  would,  like  Mceos,  hd 
hands  in  ]vraYer  fof  llu«%  Wluld  Ikef  Wm  dUglfld  Itt 
the  Amalekjteyj^ 

The  popi  fipeech  was  interrupted  by  an  enthusiast 
nmtion  from  the  wholo  nsseniblage — "God  willg  itl* 
which  afterwards  became  the  wawsry  of  the  enrnd 
when  be  ceased,  tbousatidB  enlisted  for  the  enterprise  b 
ing  the  oww  to  their  shoulders.  The  most  importani 
of  mmoB  itm  that  oi  Bj^^Qwd  of  @t  9jUe%  t^^ 

MB,  himln  the  I'cmrse  I'f  thf  prt 

^  flugo  FIoiUic.  np.  Porte,  ir,  yil2.  Clermgnt,    The  ^iiinniEiry  tc 

Pknary  mrlul^^i^iico  (i-  t.  R.r;^ivc-  put  tugt'thpr  from  Willi Jni 

^v^^,  ijcit  Iff'  pnr|j<^uhir  Mna,  )jut  oE  ITf).  n  V'utiftin  MS,  i  Jlunl 

H^iuiy,  UuMh.  »UF  k'fl  UrcfiaudL'ri,  c.  2;     'ih*}  stijleinLiit  of  MkhjuiJ 

^  On:  tb^  miuuA  rentioiji?  of  ITrbnn's    tlie  ctjuncil  liy  liis  t  icK|ueui!!*; 
^jv  ri  li,  E.<<i5   ilUt,  Lilt.  viiL  5l7-i"»7r    mntnl  by  the  old  wspattut^. 

111  r^le,  T.  21»7.  It        pft»bftb|e  tbit    Miduiwti  I 
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jount  of  Toulouse,  who  was  represented  at  the  council  by  en- 
voys/ Adhemar  of  Monteil,  bishop  of  Le  Puy,  who  had  already 
:x?en  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,^  stepped  forward  with  a  joyous 
ook,  declared  his  intention  of  joining  the  crusade,  and  begged 
:he  papal  benediction.**  A  cardinal  pronounced  a  confession  of 
rins  in  the  name  of  all  who  were  to  share  in  the  expedition,  and 
:he  pope  bestowed  his  absolution  on  them.^  Adhemar  was  nomi-  C80 
lated  as  legato  for  the  holy  war ;  the  pope,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
[juest  that  he  would  himself  head  the  Christian  army,  excused 
liimself  on  the  ground  that  the  care  of  the  church  detained 
him ;  but  he  promised  to  follow  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
allow.^  It  was  believed  that  the  resolution  of  the  council  was 
on  the  same  day  known  throughout  the  world,  among  infidels  as 
well  as  among  Christians.™ 

Urban  remained  in  Franco  until  August  of  the  year  1096, 
and  held  many  councils  at  which  he  enforced  the  duty  of  join- 
ing the  holy  war.  The  bishops  and  clergy  seconded  his  exhor- 
tations, and  everywhere  a  ferment  of  preparation  arose.  Famines, 
pestilences,  civil  broils,  portents  in  the  heavens,  had  produced  a 
general  disposition  to  leave  home  and  to  engage  in  a  career  of 
adventure."  Women  urged  their  husbands,  their  brothers,  and 
their  sons  to  take  the  cross;  and  those  who  refused  became 
marks  for  universal  contempt.®  Men,  who  on  one  day  ridiculed 
the  crusade  as  a  chimera,  were  found  on  the  next  day  disposing 
of  their  all  in  order  to  join  it.^  Lands  were  sold  or  mortgaged, 
to  raise  the  means  of  equipment  for  their  owners ;  artisans  and 
husbandmen  sold  their  tools ;  the  price  of  land  and  of  all  im- 
moveable property  fell,  while  horses,  arms,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  expedition  became  exorbitantly  dear.'    A  spirit  of  reli- 


'  Fulcher.i.  1 ;  Baldric,  1069;  Order. 
Vital,  iii.  409 ;  Gibljon,  v.  410. 

V  Adhemar  had  been  a  soldier  in  his 
yonth,  and,  on  his  return  from  tlie 
Holy  Land,  he  liad  gone  to  war  with 
tlie  visconnts  of  Polignac,  who  had 
usurped  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of 
his  cathedral.  The  bishop  was  success- 
ful, and  forced  them  to  a  compromise 
by  which,  for  a  certain  «um,  thoygave 
^p  all  claims  on  his  church  (Hist,  do 
IjQuguedoc,  ii.  271,  289,  Append.  No. 
4).  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
jpf  the  h3rmn  **  Salve  regina,"  which 
Srom  his  see  was  styled  '*  antiphona 
Podiensis.*'  (Hist.  Lan-ucd.  311;  Al- 
bcr.  3  Font.  ap.  Bouq.  xiii.  G97.)  Sco 
as  to  him  Palgravo,  iv.  561,  565. 

»»  Bald.  1069;  Order.  Vital,  iii.  469. 


»  Rob.  S.  Rcmig.  i.  2. 

k  Wilken.  i.  55-6  ;  Michaud.  i.  65. 

»  Rob.  S.  Rom.  i.  2. 

»  BeruoUl,  460-1;  Ekkehard.  213; 
Guib.  Novig.  iii.  3  ;  Chron.  S.  Maxeut. 
ap.  Bouquet,  xii.  403 ;  Wilken,  i.  76. 

«»  Wilken,  i.  58. 

P  Guib.  Novig.  ii.  3. 

1  There  is  a  significant  legend  that 
a  German  baron  was  led  by  a  man  of 
terrible  appearance  to  a  ruined  castle  in 
a  forctet,  where  he  saw  his  father  and 
otliers  sitting  round  a  table,  silent  and 
in  torments,  because  they  had  raise<l 
money  by  oppression  from  their  people, 
to  spend  it  in  war  against  the  infidels. 
Rttumer,  vi.  237. 

'  Guib.  Novig.  ii.  3;  Ordcric,  iii,  411, 
468;  Gibbon,  v.  418. 
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gioiia  entimffiasm  animated  all  rmkB,  and  witli  it  W10  04 
a  T&rietf  of  0^1^  molivei.  Tim  life  tiif  wur  w^m 
whieb  the  nations  of  the  we?it  found  ih  iv  rMi^^ht 
Becmtcd  as  holy  and  religious;*  eren  the  clergy  mt^j 
flcniple  fight  agaiurt  thie  enwtiai  of  A©  Mlk*  Tht  l 
spli'udoxirs  and  wealth  of  the  east  wt^rt-^  set  lx>fore  the  in 
tion^  already  gtimnlated  hf  tiie  zomaniic  legends  of  Charli 
and  hii  pm&*^  Tfaeie  wae  fidl  iiigiveKiM  of 
681  uf  ull  ponancos;*  God,  aocordin^  tn  tho  expres^sion  nf  n 
the  time,  had  instituted  a  new  method  for  the  cleaoiiiiig  1 
Penitetit^  who  had  haen  shamed  among  liietr  ndghU 
being  debarred  from  the  usr  of  arni'*,  iv>^ro  now  at  lilnL-rt 
sume  til  em  For  the  peajBant,  there  \uts  an  tjji|>ortiuuty 
hie  <l(  pn?e^st  (l  life,  to  bear  arms,  to  fomike  tho  iern0 
fenchtl  lonh  and  to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of  an] 
whom  he  might  choose*^  For  the  robber,  tiio  pirate,  ti 
law,  there  was  amnesty  of  hii  erimes^  and  reatoiation  to  m 
l^r  the  debtor  there  was  mm^B  from  his  obligations;*' 
mmik  there  was  emandpation  from  the  narrow  b0an4ij|| 
the  monotonous  dnties  of  his  doiijter ;  ^  for  thosa 
to  ahai«  m  Urn  exploits  of  war^  th0r9  im  l^  mmm 
death  on  this  holy  expeiliticm  would  fflik#  tSbem  parta 
the  gloiy  and  bliss  of  martyrs,* 

The  letter  wbifsh  f  ^ter  Uie  Hermit  jsxeSmed  to  baTe  f 
feom  hmBBL  irm  IMrt  the  only  thing  whieh  daiiaied  a  m 

Uml  character*  Propht  ta  wt  ro  hti^v  in  preai^dopg  the  c 
and  tamed  it  to  their  own  advantage/  Many  deoatta  wa 
tised,  n»  iUt  they  alwayi  eeesope  deteetkxn.  It  waa  « 

among  the  inorD  zealous  enisaflcrs  to  impress  tlio  crus>  t 
Jleeh  ;  but  some  im|»oitor9  profeasad  to  hare  iecoi?ed  th 


"  Ciirojmgifin  rmriEiTir*!  is  ftfiid  to  date 
frnm  1  rh  vuuth  i^i  i it n n  (I  i1  -l^fn,  v, 
ii)^  -  Ariipere,  lU.  ^'I'J  :  K.  J.  Kfrifj.  iu 
Oxford  K(?aiiysj,  I85tj,  p.  292  ;  Martiii, 
ul  rali^^vc,  iv,  IOC.)  The 

Ix^Hof  iTi  Oi»ftrleiiini;TJt.'ii  iniaf^inury  t'S  j>f- 
flitir>n  to  tlm  Holy  Ijinrl  (of  wlu\  ii  llit^ 
fjr-it  trtuT'  IS  sjiiil  lo  hr  iu  limilirt  t>f 
i^rim^^  h  ,,  ft  hjiH^anui^  chmtiiekr  of  the 
r  li^vcfitli  t; en  liny — I  Vrtz,  iii,  tU)5,  709, 
71 K  or  i'fltnoK  cacxicix, :  ^m^eim.  iv. 
22),  wda  fiu-thcied  bj  tbc  Olmmilt^  of 
f^l    Ihuy^  m  begiuiiirig  of  tlicj 

JJijM  ^jnJury.  StsniQiul^     "2i5.  Soo 


1^55.  *Qr4w.flbL| 
3^  Ouib.  Korig,  i  I,  fefli 
in  tu^Tig  Cotirtid  of  Qermaaj 
the  secoud  cnj!a>d(^,  tspt^iks  of  ti 
iviAin  ]qv\&,  brt^rijv  liaaonLbilui^ 

'  Ulirtjn.  Cmm.  it.  II. 

bcf7  nud  atsott  m  on  efioisi  of  p 

the  crusade,  ii.  £ti» 

«  MfrUnnd,  L  68.  *  B«ld: 
*  WilhTyr.  t  U  ;  Glw^  I] 
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icle.*  Among  them  was  a  monk,  who  found  himself  un- 
raise  money  for  his  outfit  by  other  means,  but  who,  by 
ing  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  pretending  that  it  had 
amped  by  an  angel,  succeeded  in  coUecting  large  contri- 
.  The  fraud  was  detected  in  the  Holy  Land;  but  his 
conduct  on  the  expedition  had  been  so  respectable  that 
'wards  obtained  promotion,  and  eventually  became  arch- 
of  CfiBsarea.** 

festival  of  the  Assumption  (August  15)  had  been  fixed  on 
commencement  of  the  expedition ;  but  long  before  that 
le  impatience  of  the  multitude  was  unable  to  restrain 
Peter  was  urged  to  set  out,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
he  crossed  the  Bhine  at  Cologne,  at  the  head  of  a  motley 
which  the  other  leaders  were  a  knight,  named  Walter 

and  his  nephew  Walter  "  the  Pennyless."*  A  separa-  682 
en  took  place;  the  military  chiefs  went  on,  with  the 
igorous  of  their  followers,  and  promised  to  wait  for  Peter 
e  rest  at  Constantinople."*  A  second  swarm  followed 
a  priest  named  Gottschalk,  and  a  third  under  another 
lamed  Folkmar,  with  whom  was  joined  count  Emicho,  a 
itorious  for  his  violent  and  lawless  character."  Each  suc- 
crowd  was  worse  than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  among 
ere  old  and  infirm  men,  children  of  both  sexes,  women  of 
irtue — some  of  them  in  male  attire;**  they  were  without 
)T  discipline,  most  of  them  unprovided  with  armour  or 
with  no  idea  of  the  distance  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  difli- 
to  be  encountered  by  the  way.P  Emicho's  host  was  com- 
)f  the  very  refuse  of  the  people,  animated  by  the  vilest 


Novig.  viii.  9. 
7.  7-8. 

Pt'xeio."  The  CHlitora  of  the 
dea  Uistorieiis '  (Index  to  vol. 
Lappcnberg  (ii.  213)  identify 
ce  with  Pacy  on  the  Eure. 
suppoae  it  to  be  Poirfsy,  of 
le  more  usmX  Lutin  name  is 
n. 

'iveir,  Sine-hahere  (W.  Tyr.  i. 
iine']*ecuma  (Fulcher,  i.  2,  c. 
German,  JIabentchts. 
.  Aq.  i.  7-8;  Wilken,  i.  80. 
•ly  crmsaders  followed  the  routes 
ihe  commercial  caravans  which 
n  the  trade  between  Germany, 
inople,  and  Syria."  Fiulay, 
:)ece  and  Trebizond,  83. 
elianl,  215,  who  calls  Gott- 
LLOQ  Ycrufi  sed  fuUud  DtU  ser^," 


(See  above,  p.  308,  note  K)  MatUiew 
Paris,  however,  speaks  of  him  as  "  gra- 
tiam  habens  exhortationis,  utpoto  vir 
litteratus  et  gencrosus  atque  mag- 
nanimus."  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  65.)  Ekke- 
hard  mentions  (a.d.  1117)  tliat  Emicho 
was  slain,  and  (a.d.  1123)  that  his  ^irit 
appeared,  with  that  of  other  miUtary 
oppressors,  armed  and  mounted,  and 
entreating  prayers  and  alms  for  their 
deliverance  from  torment. 

o  Bcmold,  Ann.  1096;  Annal.  S. 
Disib.,  1096. 

p  Wilken,  i.  76.  Guibert  speaks  of 
peasants  who  put  themselves,  with  their 
famihes  and  all  tliat  they  had,  into 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  so  went  on 
the  crusade,  while,  as  each  town  or 
custlo  came  in  sight,  their  childreu 
(u»kcd,  **  Is  this  Jenuolem  ?  "  ii.  3, 

2  z 
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fanr^ticism.  It  is  ifM  ihat  their  mdl  IVM  directed 
movements  of  ft  gpcm  and  a  goat,  ^ioh  wei©  supposed! 
inspired-i  Their  {>fis6age  tlin>ugli  llie  towns  of  the  MlM 
the  Bhine,  the  Mdss  ftnd  the  Danubcp  wod  markfidi 
plonder  and  savage  hntaherj  fif  the  SemsHi  ii^ialiilaDit^l 
other  quarters  also  Hiiflfi-rfd  from  the  fury  excited  am 
moltiti^  againit  all  eaeiuiea  of  the  Chmtiaa  nmm^  i 
mAmi^MfeA  to  f^acne  the  viotinui  by  admitthig  tlimi  m 
pomry^  profeBsioti  of  (Jliristijuiiry  :  \mt  ^uini.-  *jf  flae  more 
Jam  ahot  themfielyee  up  in  their  houses  Blew  their  d 
and  disappoiiited  tidr  piDtiecittoi?  %imtiiip  theoMll 
all  their  iirrtporty/ 
S3  Ho  provision  had  been  made  for  the  mhmUnm  i 
^mdm  in  tbe  ooimtatea  Huoogk  ifhS^  ik^  iPAft| 
Tlif'ir  disMilitteiieRs,  disorder,  and  jihirnl-  rinLr  !Kibita  lii 
p>pulatioM  of  HuiigiLry  and  Bulgaria  against  tibsm 

fTOTiG  l>efore.  Gotiscbfilk  rntd  hiH  follow*'!^  were  ddlti^ 
Hungary,  after  haring  bean  trtmclierously  pei-BuadodtEil| 
Aflk  anaa.^  Otbm  inside  ttumd  back  frcm  the  firoiili^ 
oontntry,  or  straggled  home  to  tell  the  fate  of  their  ooiii| 
who  had  perished  in  battles  and  sieges;  while  want  and 
aided  the  swotd  ai  th«i7  enemies  in  ita  mmgeaJ^ 
Walt4:*r  died  at  Philippopi>!i  ;^  Imt  his  neplfew  and  Pe 
H^^rniit  struggled  onwunls,  and  reached  Constatitinop 
iniiLil^t  rs  which,  alihongh  gtfflirtif  jtoiitBlfcflj^  iww& ^1814 
able  and  iniposinrr.y 
The  emperor  Alexius  was  alarmed  by  the  unexpected : 

'  Alb^  Aq.  i,  31 ;  0^ib,  Novig.  Tiii,  yrha  rcfbacd  to  become  Obristii 

9.    Sc-e  Michi-lpiiii.  25  ;  WtlkfMi,  i.  06 ;  Yita         ii.  5,  F^litjl.  cIti. 

Michonil,  i.  &i8-1J0.  D- asi  J^lilT^tnii  qmto,  of  Flwrii^tiy         »  ouriimfl  ] 

from  UiMiiii^s,  f>n  ■  TJii- Tt'r[i[|i]t  t1jtm'Tii  *  "  Or-rte  liifriim  vftltTi  pi^t^t  i 

(but  witljuiil  roTtriiIniMy;nIi.jhti)i;jt  it),  u!i  <Jti'  iiJrirUurr^  in  \ocU  extti'rmi] 

aKpla;&Ktian  whigb  iMxviectia  tbes«  [Jtida^jruiMj        eiit,  qoaaqiti 

'      ^       Ban  jndicetar.  ScimuB  ttmofi 

7201  Gf?sU  TrL'Ti  mniiTi,  c.   17,   np,    MwndoteB,  dnU  cxtimmiimicRl 

Pinilv,  lulu;,    Gnilwrt  (  if  \  iL^rnt  rclok^jf  mmntianirs  id      dm  Lore  ooo 

thntj  whilfi  some  wuro  miLking  their  OhRin,  L  iL  Pfttrol.  tliv.  353. 
pr<^piimtJi}i|»  Jhir  tfic  crusiwle  at  Btmen,       ■  Ekk^snl,  215 i  Alb.  Aq. 

they  begwu  to  ^  "  Why  ahould  we  OniK  NoTig.  ii.  4  ;  Annal. 

go  w  fitr  Id  uttark  Goda  cneniks,  1096. 

whHU  we   bftve   befuiB  f»ur  erca  tlie       '  A!b.  Aq.  i.  2il ;  Will  Tyi 

Jeira,  thjiTi  whom  irn  nation  ir  mcirc  Wilk.  n.  i.  im;.         I J     .  l  ii,  a. 
mtL'p  in  onrnityto  Hinj?"  Thoy  tli.  n        *  Mi .^  j.  \m;,|.  iii  eT'p. 
-dro^o  tLa  Jowa  intti  »  ebumlit  and       ^  Wallej  arrival  on  ^lug.  J 
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rhich  the  succour  which  he  had  requested  presented  itself;  and 
he  thefts  and  unruliness  of  the  strangers  disturbed  the  peace  of 
is  capital.'  It  is  said  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  eloquence 
f  Peter,  and  urged  him  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  other 
rosaders ;  but  the  hermit's  followers  were  resolved  to  fight,  and 
he  emperor  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  them  by  conveying  them 
cross  the  Bosphorus.*  A  great  battle  took  place  under  the 
rails  of  Nicsea,  the  Turkish  capital.  Walter  the  Pennyless,  a 
»rave  soldier,  who  had  energetically  striven  against  the  difficulties 
f  his  position,  was  slain,  with  most  of  his  followers.  Many 
rere  made  prisoners,  and  some  of  them  even  submitted  to 
.postatise.  The  Turks,  after  their  victory,  fell  on  the  camp, 
rhere  they  slaughtered  the  unarmed  and  helpless  multitude; 
md  the  bones  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  gathered  into  a 
rast  heap,  which  remained  as  a  monument  of  their  luckless 
mterprise.^  The  scanty  remains  of  the  host  were  rescued  by 
^exius,  at  the  request  of  Peter,  who  had  returned  to  Constan-  684 
doople  in  disgust  at  the  unruliness  of  his  companions;  they 
lold  their  arms  to  the  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  find  their  way 
i)ack  to  their  home.®  It  is  reckoned  that  in  these  ill-conducted 
expeditions  half  a  million  of  human  beings  had  already  perished, 
BFithout  any  other  effect  than  that  of  adding  to  the  confidence 
>f  the  enemy,  who  dispersed  the  armour  of  the  slain  over  the 
3ast,  in  proof  that  the  Franks  were  not  to  be  dreaded.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  more  regular  forces  of  the  crusaders 
were  preparing.  Every  country  of  the  west,  with  the  exception 
of  Spain,  where  the  Christians  were  engaged  in  their  own 
continual  holy  war  with  the  infidels,®  sent  its  contributions  to 
swell  the  array.'  Germany,  at  enmity  with  the  papacy,  had  not 
been  visited  by  the  preachers  of  the  crusade,  and,  when  the 


■  Anna  Comnena,  1.  x.  p.  283,  ed. 
ParU ;  Guib.  Novig.  iv.  2 ;  Baldr.  1071  ; 
Qibbon,  v.  431.  Anna  says  that  tho 
crusaders  wore  preceded  by  swarms  of 
iocustfl.   p.  284. 

•  Anna  Coum.  p.  286 ;  Rob.  8.  Rem, 
L3. 

^  Bob.  S.  Rem.  i  4 ;  Anna  Comn.  x. 
tt.  287 ;  Alb.  Aq.  i.  22. 

•  Alb.Aq.i.23;  Baldr.  1073;  Onlcr. 
iii.  491 :  Wilken.  i.  88-94  ;  Michaud.  i. 
H ;  Sybel,  254. 

<  Kiivra.  de  Agilcs,  5 ;  Guib.  Novig. 
i.  5  :  Wilken,  i.  101.  Hecren  observes 
ihat  the  estimates  of  tho  crusaders, 
!>eiDg  formed  merely  by  conjecture, 
nnflt  be  received  with  much  difttrust 


(82).  Fulchcr  of  Cliartrcs  reckons  tho 
fighting  men  of  the  first  crusade  at 
600,000,  and  tlio  whole  multitude  at  ten 
times  that  number  I  i.  4  ;  comp.  Alb. 
Aq.  ilL  37;  Choiseul-Daillecourt,  28; 
Giobon,  v.  436-7. 

•  Tliis  was  the  age  of  the  C'ui,  whose 
deatli  is  placed  in  1099.  Pagi,  xviii. 
109. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  takes  tho 
opportunity  to  satiric'  his  neighbours — 
♦*Tunc  Wallenais  venationem  saltuum, 
tunc  Scottus  familiaritatem  pulicum, 
tunc  Danus  contiiuiatiumjm  potuum, 
time  Noricus  cruditatem  reliquit  pia^ 
cium,"  533. 

2  z  2 
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tii»t  orm  craHum, 


ero^  of  pQgtiiiis  hegm  to  ibwiii  liuaegli  it^  the  ialu 
mocked  mi  tlmii  m  wof,  m  leafing  oeerfcAiiitiea  for  wfld 
tm;  tml  degms^  ud  as  the  more  disciplined  trcniijis  li] 
MfN^f  Aaq.  tbo  QmBim  loo  oiiight  the 
'VaiaBiiii  ikf— «o(iiilMte  «t  »tif  iiu«n»  ifid  ft  Mil 
t  itT— iiddtxl  to  tlie  cxeiteiueat  It  wm  mH  that  Chase% 
bad  fiteii  finm  Iw  gmT6  to  be  tli0k^^ 
iriio  pMlnd  to  eontet  tluiei  ubi  Amdd  Mbw  timt  i 
On^gih  the  aei.< 

Of  ll»  dmbt  tbe  moit  eimnenl  bj  cbAmcter  was  GM 
B&dOoiw  m  of  OwBl  Enrtim  ef  Bmh^^ 
j^k  |Mied  ^Oliam  <^f  Kormmidy  in  Uie  inviuiMii  of  Eitp'^  ii 
V  dttemded  bom  tbe  Ouotijigtftn  fimulj  through  his  motb 
■  Miitdy  Lk»  A  nier  of  Oodfref  the  HoiKiilMidQed.^ 
^Mpdier  jreif^  Gixlfr^^v  had  Ik^u  AisHmguhh^  as  a  part 
^mIw  «aipMir.   It  k  said  Ibat  at  tbe  Klster,  where  he  oarr 
j^nittte  of  tbe  empm^  be  gave  Biialfef  SubIiw  b»  deattud 
driii^glift shaft  into  hiabBOHUt,  and  that  he  wa?  the  fit^t  f^f  I 
8tt  aray  In  ■KKiat  tbe  vdb  ef  Hoiae.'   His  services  had  b< 
«raiMl9^HeiiiTiii&  fliettaiv|«i^  thi 
of  bii  nnole  GodfTry.  and  to  thi5      stdded  in  108D  thc>du 
of  Ltmer  Lc»rraiiie,  which  bid  V^eoii  forfeited  bj  tbe  em 
K  l       Counui'    A  fevtr  which  he  ha>l  i'aiqgliC-ttlBMI 
disqftbled  him  from  active  exertion ;  but  at  the  announcer 
the  crusiide  he  reviveil,  and — ixirtly,  perhaps,  in  penitence 
former  opjx^sitiou  to  the  jx>pe — he  voweil  to  join  the  ent( 
for  which  he  nuseil  tl\e  neces&iry  funds  by  pledging  his  a 
lKniilK>n.  in  tlie  Ardennes,  to  the  bi;?hop  of  Liege.™  God 
do^^riUxi  by  the  chrv>niolers  as  resembling  a  monk  nithe 
a  knight  iu  the  mildness  of  his  ordinary  demeanour,  bi 


f  Ekkt  haivl  2l4-v'5. 

^  lii'tt<'4ilv>i:.  Coiuitum  BuU^iionsam. 
«P-  IVrti.  ix.  :^Hv-l  :  Vitn  Idje,  PaiivL 
civ.:  Orvltr.  Vii.-il.  iii. 

*  W.  TvT.  ix-  S;  W.  MaIiik^K  572; 
iti^K^n.  T.  42:>:  Wiikeii,  i.  Von 
SyU^l  r\-Hx^t>  tl>^  j»c\x>unts  of  Gv>l- 
fi\  \'^  OATlkr  hiait«>r\-,  Hi:d  laKnirs  to 
»how  U)At  his  cliaraoter  has  Iwen  un- 
tluly  ex*lt<d  and  iditaised.    2^52,  535, 

k  Si^bert  Ann.  li^ ;  Loiieo.  ix.  65. 

•  AiK  Aq.  T  13;  W.  Trr.  ix.  S; 
W.  Maln»sl>,  574;  Miclkiiia,  L  96. 
As  the  c^iie.  frv«i  its  pt^tkwi,  had 
Uvn  a  :^oux\v  i>f  cn^t  aunox^nc^  to 
tie  pe^^xk  of  the  dkxx&%  the  hhsbop 


Oxheii  (who  will  be  mentione 
bcrtafter^  was  so  detsirrvus  to  : 
8is>ioii  of  il,  that  for  this  pa 
iirip^^  St.  LamUrt  s  rtlic^ 
g\^Kit  n  cas^?,  and  5*^ld  tbe  oma 
bis  chiirvbes.  It  was  to  boeo 
maiK  ntly  the  pn^pt  rty  of  tbe  se 
roiiT'iiifvi  i»itLin  a  ctrtain  t 
Gixifivy  or  one  of  his  next  th 
ci^trs ;  and  it  lemained 
PtMitit  Leodiens.  ap.  Bouqu 
6<^Ty  St-e  the  'Triumphale 
cum  *  of  Reiner,  a  monk  of  U 
Patrol.  cciv.X  where  it  is  at 
(^oilfrey's  hrvither  Eustace,  on  n 
frv>m  the  Holy  Land,  rcnjuD 
daini  to  iL 
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ion  in  the  battle-field — as  wise  in  council,  disinterested  in 
purpose,  generous,  affable,  and  deeply  religious."  Among  the 
>ther  chiefs  were  his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin ;  Hugh  of 
ITermandois,  brother  of  the  king  of  France ;  the  counts  Raymond 
)f  Toulouse,  Robert  of  Flanders,  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Chartres ; 
ind  Kobert  duke  of  Normandy,  the  brave,  thoughtless,  indolent 
on  of  William  the  Conqueror.®  Each  leader  was  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  the  want  of  an  acknowledged  head 
became  the  cause  of  many  disasters-P 

In  order  that  the  passage  of  the  army  might  not  press  too 
leverely  on  any  country,  it  was  agreed  that  its  several  divisions 
ihonld  proceed  to  Constantinople  by  different  routes.**  Godfrey, 
Gkt  the  head  of  10,000  horse  and  80,000  foot,  took  the  way  through 
Hungary,  where  his  prudence  was  successfully  exerted  in  over- 
ooming  the  exasperation  raised  by  the  irregular  bands  which  had 
preceded  him.'  The  crusaders  from  Southern  France  in  general 
went  through  Italy,  and  thence  by  sea  either  to  the  ports  of  685 
Greece  and  Dalmatia,  or  direct  to  Constantinople."  A  large 
force  of  Normans,  under  Roger  of  Sicily  and  Bohemund,  the 
son  of  Robert  Guiscard  by  his  first  marriage,  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Amalfi,  when  Hugh  of  Vermandois  with  his  crusaders 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  strangers 
infected  the  besiegers,  and  Bohemund,  who  had  been  disinherited 
in  favour  of  his  half-brother,  and  had  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  resolved  to  turn 
the  enterprise  to  his  own  advantage.    He  raised  the  cry  of 

God  wills  it ! "  and,  sending  for  a  mantle  of  great  value,  caused 
it  to  be  cut  up  into  crosses,  which  he  distributed  among  the  eager 
soldiers,  by  whose  defection  Roger  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  the  siege.  The  new  leader  was  distinguished  by  deep 
subtlety  and  selfishness ;  but  with  him  was  a  warrior  of  very 
opposite  fame — his  cousin  or  nephew  Tancred,  whose  character 
has  (perhaps  not  without  son^e  violence  to  facts)  been  idealised 
into  the  model  of  Christian  chivalry.* 

The  gradual  appearance  of  the  crusading  forces  at  Constan- 
tinople renewed  the  uneasiness  of  Alexius,  and  the  accession  of 

»  Radulph.  Oadom.  14 ;  Rob.  S.Rem.  *  Tudeb.  1.  i.  ool.  767 ;  Rob.  S.  Rem, 

i.  3 ;  W.  Tyr.  ix.  5.  ii.  2 ;  Guib.  Novig.  iii.  2 ;  Chion.  Casin. 

•  Urban.  Ep.  ad  Alex.  Comn.  ap.  iv.  11 ;  Lupus  Protospatha,  Ann.  1096, 
Hard.  1645 ;  Radulph.  Cadom.  15.  ap.  Pertat,  v. ;  Orderic.  ui.  487;  Wilken, 

p  Sybel,  283.  i.  123-4.   As  to  Tancred's  parentage 

<i  Wilken,  i.  77.  eee  Giannone,  1.  ix.  c.  7;  Murai  Ann. 

»  Ekkehard,  215;  Alb.  Aq.  ii.  6;  Vl.i.  73.   Sir  F.  Palgrave  makes  B<»he- 

Wilken,  i.  104.  mund  a  deep  mover  in  the  crusade  from 

•  Fulcher,  i.  2 ;  W.  Tyr.  ii.  17,  seqq.  the  first. 


} 

f 

71ft  ME  CRUSADEKS  AT  COKSTAXTINOPLE.  ^ 

Boliemiind,  wlio  liai^  been  tnOffn  to  him  cif  m  Giii^i 
wars  against  the  empire,  was  eepocially  alarrnijig/'  Dm 
ein{>ercr  tr^ted  TiSb  mXlim  with  a  tsfrftf,  je^tLnj^.  ^li^t1« 
{Kiliey,  IB  eertaiii,  rveii  from  the  paBegyriciil  hist4>ry  d 
daughter  Anna  Oomiiena;*  but  the  statamentd  of  the  1 
chramclerB  3^  are  greatly  at  variano©  with  lltoee  of  the  Byxri 
piaceas,  ai^d  it  would  seem  that  there  k  no  fouridation  fa 
dfli4c6r  chaf^es  of  treachery  which  they  sAfmce  against  Aid 
Godfrey  was  obliged  to  resort  to  foroe  in  order  to  e^bi 
undetstandtng  with  himj*  and  th*?  emperor  then  took  an 
method  of  proceeding.  While  obliged  to  entertain  his  nnwd 
Tkltdft  duriiif^^  the  remainder  of  the  i^dnter  eeainni,  he  plie 
leailere  wiUi  flattery  and  with  gifts^  and  obtained' 
'  one  after  another  of  them  an  ai:^  of  faomagiev  4 
pronits^^  to  resign  to  him  such  partes  of  their  expected  «Kaiq 
OS  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire ;  in  return  for  i 
887  h©  promiued  to  proyide  fi^  thar  supply  cm  ithB  maroht  4 
follow  with  an  army  for  their  mpport-  He  skilfully  de< 
mB  party  msrom  tlia  Boiphonia  before  the  arriml  of  Bsssi 
«d  by  mitKiffitide  1097  the  whol©  liosfc  had  pftaaed  into  1 
Tliey  had  b(?en  joined  at  Constantinople  by  R'ter  the  Her 
oud  wore  accompanied  by  an  tmpemi  oommifieiotierj  i 
golden  mbstittite  to/t  m  nme  esdtod  ths  w6&d^  wni  dH 
of  the  Fraiik*^,* 

The  Turks  of  Bourn  were  now  before  them,  and,  on  approac 
111©  cfl|ntal  <jf  Ae  kingdom,  nbsi  and  rag#  wmi  fli) 
by  tlir  sidtt  of  the  bill  of  hemes  which  marked  tlie  plaaill 
Walter  aud  hm  companions  had  Mien.*  l^ies^  was  h6i 
from  the  14th  May  Id  ilia  of  Waik^  }mmim  i^ 
the  Latins  were  disappointed  of  their  exjiertt  d  |>lii^Hlef 
finding  that  the  Turks,  when  it  became  untenable^  liad 
induced  by  imperial  ccmim&Hloiifi^  to  tnitkea  a^cnt 
for  surrendering  it  to  Ales  ins.  The  cHscffvery  filled  them 
disgust  and  indignation,  which  were  hardly  mitigated  b] 

*  Ailgia  PP-  302-5 ;  ii  3  ;  fimh.  NoHpr.  in.  2  ;  Onlor. 
^di^  1^  P^^-  Uuib.  Novig.  iti.  VMt  \  <ol*J"'ii,  v.  Wil] 
ir^t                  '  ?^(^]q,  }]'J-'2l  ;  Mtc1i!Hh1,  i.  111-7;  Svl* 

^  fict^      jt^  ViiW   Miilnj<^hiir  r.S5;  Mvi.[.  *  Alb.  Aq.  ii,  1 

dff  ilgllf^  p«*ff/r«    KltkL  ljiird,  2111 1  ■'  NtLNO  ikaclaso,  ttobid  uleJi«i 

iOoiftmj.  9;  Chrou.  J?.  PaDbOcon.  {Gmh.  NtiTig,  it,  i).   ''Nam  i 

np.  metm^.  l  iti  2.  nintilHs,  hi  stp^um  mpntii  pen 

*  Kv  linVkli,  XXV.  64;  Willvcn,  1. 100.  (  W.  Tyt.  ii.  2^^).  **Qui  in  basc 
■  A.  Cnniii.  p.  2f>4 ;  Guib.  Novig.  ii.  mentis  proditionem   satis  indit- 

(j  :  ^\'.  Tyr.  ii.  6-8.  (Mutth.  Poris,  Hist.  Angl.  i.  93). 

^  A.  Comn.  pp.  298-300;  R.  S.  Rem.        •  Wilken,  i.  141. 
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presents  which  the  emperor  offered  by  way  of  compensation ; 
mnd  they  eagerly  looked  for  an  opportunity  of  requiting  their 
perfidious  ally/  A  fortnight  later  was  fought  the 
btttUe  of  Dorylceum,  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  is  "  ^  ' 
said  to  have  been  turned  by  heavenly  champions,  who  descended 
to  aid  the  Christians.*  The  victory  was  so  decisive  that  the 
sultan  of  Bourn  was  driven  to  seek  support  among  the  brethren 
of  his  race  and  religion  in  the  east.^ 

The  army  had  already  suffered  severely,  and,  as  it  advanced 
through  Asia  Minor,  it  was  continually  thinned  by  skirmishes  and 
m^es,  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and  by  scarcity  of  food 
and  water.*  The  greater  part  of  the  horses  perished,  and  their 
riders  endeavoured  to  supply  their  place  by  cows  and  oxen — nay, 
it  is  said,  by  the  largo  dogs  and  rams  of  the  country.^  Godfrey 
was  for  a  time  disabled  by  wounds  received  in  an  encounter  with  688 
a  savage  bear.™  Disunion  appeared  among  the  leaders,"  and 
some  of  them  began  to  show  a  preference  for  their  private 
interests  over  the  great  object  of  the  expedition.**  Baldwin, 
disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  his  companions,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  assist  a  Christian  prince  or  tyrant  of  Edessa,  who 
adopted  him  and  promised  to  make  him  his  heir.  The  prince's 
subjects  rose  against  him,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  by  an 
outlet  in  the  wall  of  the  city,  he  was  pierced  with  aiTows  before 
reaching  the  ground,  while  Baldwin  established  himself  in  his 
stead.P  But  the  great  mass  of  the  crusaders  held  on  their  march 
for  Jerusalem. 

At  length  they  arrived  in  Syria,  and  on  the  18th  of  October 
laid  siege  to  Antioch.  The  miseries  endured  during  this  siege 
which  lasted  eight  months,  were  frightful.  The  tents  of  the 
crusaders  were  demolished  by  the  winds,  or  were  rotted  by 
the  heavy  rains,  which  converted  their  encampment  into  a 
swamp;*!  their  provisions  had  been  thoughtlessly  wasted  in  the 


'  A.  Comn.  1.  xi.  pp.  310-11 ;  Alb. 
Aq.  iL  22-7;  R.  Agil.  4;  Fulcher,  i.  4; 
Guib.  Novig.  iii.  5  ;  Baldr.  1083-4  ;  Vi. 
Tyr.  iii  11;  Ord.  Vital,  iii.  506-7; 
Wilken,  i.  150. 

»  E.  Agil.  6  (who,  however,  adds, 
6ed  nos  Don  vidimus ;  Michaud,  i. 
143-7.  Here  we  meet  with  a  well-kuown 
name, — **  Robertas  vero  Paribiensis,  mi- 
aeris  volens  succurrere,  sagitta  volatili 
coufixus  et  extinotus  est  **  (Alb.  Aq.  ii. 
39).  Anna  Comnena  says  that  the 
Frank  who,  at  the  homage  to  Alexius, 
took  the  emperor's  scat,  was  badly 


wonnded  at  Dorjiseum  (pp.  300-1,317) ; 
and  Ducange  favours  the  opinion  of  his 
identity  with  Rol)ert.    Not.  p.  362. 

^  Alb.  Aq.  iv.  1-7;  Gibbon,  v.  440. 

»  Gibbon,  v.  438;  Wilken,  i.  157. 

k  R.  8.  Rem.  iii.  4 ;  Tudeb.  ii.  3. 

-  Alb.  Aq.  iii.  21 ;  W.  Tyr.  iii.  18. 

•Alb.  Aq.  iii.  8-11. 

0  Midland,  i.  141. 

p  Fulcher.  i.  6;  Alb.  Aq.  iii.  19-24; 
Guib.  Novig.  iii.  6;  W.  Tyr.  iv.  5; 
AVilken,  i.  167-9;  8yl>cl,  376. 

1  Fulch.  i.  7 ;  R.  8.  Rem.  iv.2;  Alb. 
Aq.  iii.  52 ;  W.  Tyr.  iv.  17. 
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begbning  of  i}m  ieg^  and  ih^  wm^  Bom  hrtnight  1 
^TBinity  ^  dtstraw  ;  flia  fleibof  bcnvea,  camels,  dogs^  i 
gim  and  thifitlest  leaftfaas  and  bark,  wi  greedily  <l€  vuun 
aad  dbma  added  its  ra^agea  to  tamine/  Partiea  whioh  1 
aent  out  to  foTBge  were  iitialie  to  $£tA  my  snpplies,  and  rem 
witli  tils  ir  uHTtiliers  diTinui^il\i?fl  l>y  the  nttiicks  of  tlic 
The  hoirdefi  were  reduced  £mm  70,000  to  Isaa  ttan  lOUU^  ^ 
eTfin  tili8B0  were  mostly  mM  Ibr  eertsea*  ^Intt  ko%bto^ 
t  h < '  i  r  ( i  >i  1  r  a i  ^  a (]  i ]  t  ^ rt  ( <  1 ;  am  on g  f  1 1  o  r  n  ^ms  Steplien  of  B 
who,  amler  pretenco  of  sickaess^  witbdrciw  to  Alexandrett^  \ 
Urn  mtmtiim  of  pforidiiig  (oit  Im  awn  aafety  if  tba  oite^ 
of  bis  cnitinirlrEi^  should  iniscarry.^  The  ^^Ideii-nosei'tt 
ooHUiiisaioiierj  looking  on  tlie  ruiu  of  the  cniaadeis  aa  Mrf 
oUaiMd  leafa  todapatt  by  praniismi^  to  i«tem  mih  raoi 
samta  and  snpplies,  but  ran-ful  not  to  reappear.*  B 
tba  Hennit^  unable  to  hmt  the  priyutions  of  the  uege^  j 
^9  p^bape  the  reproadbea  nf  the  mul^iide^  ftt  «i«sy,  wttb  Wfll 
count  of  Melun,  who,  froin  the  heaviness*  of  his  hlows, 
**the  Carpenter;"  but  the  fugitiireii  were  brought  back  by  a 
of  Bohemnnii  wbo  toftda  MMr  to  inaaaim  vitli  tl^  M 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  thoBO  snfTe rings,  tlie  ramp  of  the  (^rvm 
was  a  scene  of  gross  licentiousness^  until  the  legate  Adha 
oompalted  tbem  to  mmoTe  aU  women  irom  it^  to  ap  gai 
to  seek  deliverance  from  their  di^^tresa  by  peDit4>3 
axercises.^  the  spring  adviuieed,  the  condition  of  the  a 
improved;  euppliee  of  provisions  were  ohttiinod  from  Ed 
and  from  Or'noe^o  f^hips  which  hnrl  zUTived  in  the  harhoti 
St^Symeon;  mofii  of  the  dertertei-s  rcturueil;  and  ou  tho 
gf  Jtrne^  tbrongb  the  treachery  of  one  Fima,  wbo  had  op 
a  iiegotiatimi  with  Bohemu&d,  aiid  pcoGeflaad  to  emlmod  Q 
tianity,  the  oroaadetB  got  pommim  of  tbe  city,  altboogb 
fertreffi  atiU  femamed  in  the  haate  of  the  eneniy.^  i 
The  captura  oi  Antao^,  was  marked  by  barbarona 

*■      AetjI.  h^.  iv.  2f\-C:  R*>K  S.  Ecm.      4;  1 

•  W.  Tvr.  iv,  17.  «  !.  U02;  WAL  Tvr.  v.  112$ 

*  Ana,  cle  KiWiJii.  col.  473  ;  Tiideb,     MfkliD<»b»  53!>« ;  OrO.  Vitiii.  624,  i 

lUehftiuIr  lit  ICMl;  Sybel,  3S 

n  Fuldi.  i.  7 ;  Alb»  A<iJii.  14  \  Tiirleb.  Finiz  aflenrarfi letap^d,   Tbe  F 

«ol  794  ;  W.  Tyr.  v.  10.  called  hiisi  PVTrfatiA,  and  thtuj  be 

'  Tijili  fi.  I  ii.r4iL7HO:  Giiib.  Nn\f^.  mnUT  Iht^  Crtliirm  fUtuclud  u*  th 

iv»     .  ^^ ,  I3    fv.  JL  diliifiiiiU'onijt]*  xiiuMfJ  "Si 

y  Kob.  S.  Kern,  i v.  8 ;  Tiideb.  col.  779 ;  Pyrrhus  Grajce  ru/us  est  Latine,  e 

(iiiib.  iv.  4.  delitatis  nota  rufis  iuuritur,  ieden: 

'  R.  Ao^il.  8 ;  W.  Tvt.  iv.  22.  a  sua  minime  linea  exorbitaase 

*  Kiuluipb.  Cadom.*  58-72  ;  Alb.  Aq.  batur."   Guib.  Nong.  vi.  5. 
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Bbameful  excesses.^  All  who  refused  to  become  Cbristians  were 
Tuthlessly  put  to  the  sword.^  The  Crusaders,  unwarned  by  their 
former  distress,  recklessly  wasted  their  provisions,  and  when, 
soon  after,  an  overwhelming  force  of  Turks  appeared,  under 
Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  sultan  of 
Bagdad  to  the  relief  of  Antioch,  they  found  themselves  shut  up 
between  these  new  enemies  and  the  garrison  of  the  fortress.** 
Their  suflFerings  soon  became  more  intense  than  ever.  The 
most  loathsome  food  was  sold  at  exorbitant  prices ;  old  hides, 
thongs,  and  shoe-leather  were  steeped  in  water,  and  were  greedily 
devoured  even  human  flesh  was  eaten.  Warriors  were  reduced 
to  creep  feebly  about  the  silent  streets,  supporting  themselves 
on  staves.*^  The  cravings  of  famine  levelled  all  ranks ;  nobles 
sold  their  horses  and  arms  to  buy  food,  begged  without  shame, 
or  intruded  themselves  unbidden  at  the  meals  of  meaner  men ; 
while  some,  in  despair  and  indiflerence  to  life,  withdrew  to  hide  690 
themselves  and  to  die.*  Many  deserted, — William  the  Carpenter 
being  especially  noted  among  them,  for  the  violation  of  his  late 
oath;  and  while  some  of  these  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy> 
others  surrendered  themselves  and  apostatised.^  Humours  of 
the  distress  which  prevailed,  even  exaggerated  (if  exaggeration 
were  possible),  reached  Stephen  of  Bloisin  his  retreat ;  regarding 
the  condition  of  his  brethren  as  hopeless,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  to  the  west,  and,  on  meeting  Alexius,  who  was  advancing 
with  reinforcements,  he  gave  such  a  representation  of  the  case 
as  furnished  the  emperor  with  a  pretext  for  turning  back,  and 
leaving  his  allies  to  a  fate  which  seemed  inevitable.* 

In  the  extremity  of  this  misery,  Peter  Bartholom(58,  a  dis- 
reputable priest  of  Marseilles,  announced  a  revelation  which  ho 
professed  to  have  thrice  received  in  visions  from  St.  Andrew — 
that  the  lance  which  pierced  the  Redeemer's  side  was  to  be 
found  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  legate  made  light  of  the 
story;  but  Eaymond  of  Toulouse,  to  whose  force  Peter  was 
attached,  insisted  on  a  search,  and,  after  thirteen  men  had  dug 
a  whole  day,  the  head  of  a  lance  was  found.^   The  crusaders 

y>  Order.  Vital.  iiL  540;  Had.  Cad.     vi.  7;  Order.  Vital,  iii.  546-551;  Wil- 
67.  ken,  i.  210 ;  Michaud,  ii.  45-7. 

•  AnB.  de  Ribodim.  col.  474.  Guib.  Novig.  vi.  3. 

«  Fulch.  i.  11  ;  Alb.  Aq.  iv.  1 ;  Ans.  »  Anna  Comn.  1.  xi.  pp.  324-5 ;  Alb. 

de  Bibodim.  ool.  474.  Aq.  iv.  37-40 ;  W.  Tyr.  vi.  9-12. 

•  K  .Agil.  16;  Tudeb.  col.  797;  Alb.  *  R.  Aeil.  14-5 ;  Alb.  Aq.  iv.  44-7; 
Aq.  iv.  34 ;  Baldr.  col.  1117.  W.  Tyr.  vi.  14.  See  the  Hist.  Langned., 

'  W.  Tyr.  vi.  7.  ii.  309-310.    Anna  Comnena  confoands 

«  Rad.  Cud.  73.  seqq. ;  Alb.  Aq.  iv.     this  Peter  witli  the  Hermit  and  with 
86,  seqq. ;  R.  S.  Rem.  vi.  3;  W.  Tyr.     Adhemar.   1.  xi.  p.  326. 
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|m.^*?ecl  at  once  from  des^ir  to  enthusiasm.  Peter  tiba^^ 
was  Beut  to  Keibogn^  with  a  messaga  desiring  liim  to 
but  the  infidet  icimfUly  rapBod  by  towiiig  that  tlte  iur* 
ell 01  ill!  l^o  ri^Tnpollpil  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam .  Biid 
CbriistiaiiH  ie,^iflvt'd  to  tight,  Aftor  a  solemn  preparatiQa 
plitTWy  fciting,  and  adiiiiniRtrntion  of  the  lioly  eiioiiaii4 
tliiit  ccmld  be  mustemi  of  eflFectiye  aoldtom  Mi 
Iams$i    ^^jj^^  ^1^^  sacr&d  lanoe  bom 

the  legate's  chaplain,  the  chroDicler  Raymond  of  Agiles," 
Saraoens,  dirided  among  thonaeehefl  bj  fierce  diaieiieioa4 
before  the  unexpected  attack,  leftiiitg  behind  tfaenL  an  had 
Wmm  of  spoil ;  and  again  the  victory  of  the  Cba^Hmd 
itfCribed  to  the  aid  of  ci^es^al  wamora^  who  are  eaid  fell 
immi  &om^e  neigbbottfiqg  moMtaim  in  etmsflM  md 

\nim\iU  *[  oil  uliit*'  Iioi^es,  WxA  ftTHird  ill  da^sding ^Aitef  4 
6Slfoxtre^  was  myon  alter  mirreitdered  into  their  handin 
thexmbimed  corpses  which  pofioiifflid^e  airpmdtiflaed  ftti 
iHstilenfe,  and  among  its  t^inli^^st  rictims  was  the  pioiw 
martial  lej^ta  Adhainar*^   Fatal  as  this  viaitatiou  waa  lo  I 

dege^  ikwm  yet  more  eo  to  a  force  of  1500  rMTmana» 
lunrirfid  by  sea  Boon  atW  its  appearanoei  and  were  oo 
almost  to  a  meoL^  €kid&^,  fearhif  a  nrtfnn  of  #s  tti 
which  hA  had  eauglit  at  Hoine.  ^fniirlit  finUj-ty  frum  the  |) 
by  witbdl&wiag  for  a  time  into  the  t^ritorj  of  hb  hm 

jk  JPeport  of  tlie  cnptnre  of  AntToeli  and  of  the  legate's  < 
Hfttt  aent  off  to  Urban,  with  a  request  that  he  would  ooi 
peiwm  to  take  posaasdbo  <tf  St  i^tai^e  eagtem  ee^  and  i 

follow  lip  the  viotor)^  over  the  uiibeliev^ers  by  redncing  thesch 
tical  Christians  of  the  east  to  the  comnmnion  of  the  & 
church.*   In  the  mean  time  the  Greek  patriaidi  wai  r^infll 

"  Agil.  17;  Am  niWrin.  ml ,  nnd  HiJirifj  vrldtf  hdrs*  >,  which  ii 
47r>;   K,       Him  YiL  12 ;  TudLb.  ooL     encounter  iipft^4ui  il< -J  ru.  if.  el  ji rue 

writors  in  Micliaud,  13ibl.  des  Croisades,  the  crubadors  that  they  wtre  feUj: 

iv.  9.  by  supcrhuinau  aid.  '  (Rob.  8 

"  Rob.  S.  Rem.  vii.  3-4 ;  Baldr.  col.  v.  4.) 

112H;  Fulcher,  i.  14;  WUl.  Tyr.  vi.  18-  "  Rob.  S.  Rem.  Tii.  4;  Tud< 

'22;  Rad.  Cad.  100;  Orderir,  iii.  548-ri.')l);  800.    p  Alb.  Aq.  v.  4  ;  Bnldr.  col 

Wilkeii.  i.  213-224  ;   Michaud,  ii.  50-9.  i  Alb.  Aq.  v.  23  ;  W.  Tyr.  vu 

Finiz  ia  said,  in  a  eoulVrence  with  «"  Alb.  Aq.  v.  13. 

R(»h<  inuiid,  to  have  asked  where  were  •  The  letter  is  in  Fulcher,  i.  1 

thu  quarters  of  a  troop,  armed  in  white  «  Alb.  Aq.  v.  1 ;  WiU.  Tyr.  vi 
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and,  after  much  discussion  between  the  chiefs  who  asserted  and 
those  who  denied  that  the  conduct  of  Alexius  had  released  them 
from  their  promise  to  him,  Bohemund,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
which  he  had  exacted  as  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  was  established  as  prince  of  Antioch.^ 

Although  the  discovery  of  the  holy  lance  had  been  the  means 
of  leading  the  crusaders  to  victory,  the  imposture  was  to  cost  its 
author  dear.  The  Normans,  wh^n  offended  by  his  patron  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse  in  the  advance  to  Jerusalem,  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  St  Andrew's  having  chosen  such  a  man  for  the  medium 
of  a  revelation,  and  declared  that  the  lance,  which  was  clearly  of 
Baracen  manufacture,  had  been  hidden  by  Peter  himself.  Peter 
offered,  in  proof  of  his  veracity,  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  passing 
between  two  burning  piles,  and  the  trial  took  plat^e  on  Good 
Friday  1099.  He  was  severely  scorched;  but  the  multitude, 
who  supposed  him  to  have  come  out  unhurt,  crowded  round  him, 
threw  him  down  in  their  excitement,  and,  in  tearing  his  clothes 
into  relics,  pulled  off  pieces  of  his  flesh  with  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  treatment  he  died  on  the  twelfth  day ;  but  to  692 
the  last  he  maintained  the  credit  of  his  story,  and  it  continued 
to  find  many  believers.* 

The  ravages  of  the  plague,  and  the  necessity  of  recruiting  their 
strength  after  the  sufferings  which  they  had  undergone,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
detained  the  crusaders  at  Antioch  until  March  of  the 
following  year.y  Three  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said,  had  reached 
Antioch,  but  famine  and  disease,  desertion  and  the  sword,  had 
reduced  their  force  to  little  more  than  40,000,  of  whom  only 
20,000  foot  and  1500  horse  were  fit  for  service;"  and  on  the 
march  to  Jerusalem  their  numbers  were  further  thinned  in  sieges 
and  in  encounters  with  the  enemy,  so  that  at  last  there  remained 


»  Bob.  8.  Rem.  v.  4 ;  viii.  1 ;  R.  Ag^il. 
8.21;  Bftldr.  col.  1104,  1128;  Wilkcn, 
L  265 ;  Sybol.  455. 

»  Bad.  Cadom.  102,  108;  Tudeb.  col. 
807  ;  R.  Agil.  28-31 ;  Will.  Tjx  vii.  18. 
Gaibcrt  of  Nogcnt  is  indignant  with 
Fulcher  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
tale  (Fulch.  i.  10;  Guib.  viii.  9).  Ray- 
mond of  Agiles  has  a  Btory  of  a  priest  to 
whom  the  legate  Adliemar  uppc^arcd  after 
death,  sayiug,  ••  Kgo  sum  in  rhoro  cum 
beato  Nicolao,  sed  (juia  de  laucea  Do- 
mini dubituyi,  qui  maxime  credere  de- 
buisuem,  deductus  sum  in  infcruum, 
ibique  capilli  mei,  ex  hac  dcxtora  parte 
capitis,  et  medietas  barbie  combusta  est ; 
et  licet  in  poena  nou  sim,  tamon  claro 


Deum  videro  non  potero,  donee  capilli 
et  l)arba  sicut  antea  fucrant  mihi  buc- 
creverint"  (27).  The  chronicler  also 
relates  that  he  himself  had  secretly 
doubted,  and  was  put  to  confusion  by 
finding,  after  the  oidcal,  that  Peter  had 
been  informed  of  his  doubts  b^  a  yision 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  with  bishop  Ad- 
hemar  (,28).  Matthew  Paris  (of  the 
13th  century)  says  that  the  lance  was 
proved  to  l)e  genuine  *'per  copiosum 
ignis  incendium,  tam  in  ligno  quam  in 
mucrone."  Hist.  Angl.  i.  133. 
^  Wilken,  i.  253. 

»  R.  Agil.  25;  Gibbon,  v.  452;  Mi- 
chaud,  ii.  81. 
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only  12,000  effective  foot«ildieT8»find  from  1200  to  1300  Iwj 
Aided  by  the  terror  of  l3ie  csrtisade^  the  Fatimite  Am%s 
c^ecidtnl  in  rec*>veriiig  Jerusalem  from  the  Turk-  :  aijil  be 
Antiocb  the  CbriattaiL  leaders  bad  m^eiTed  from  the  cali|li 
annotmo^ment  of  hh  conquest,  with  an  oflfer  to  fc^M^ 
diurohea  aud  to  jiroted  their  relig:ion,  if  they  would  am 
him  BM  peac^ul  pilgrims   But  they  diackiiied  t^  admit  any 
tiodioii  txAcmg  the  Mlnwem  of  Ae  Mie  prophet,  and  rei 
that,  with  Ood's  help,  they  must  win  and  hold  the  knd  w 
H«  had  bestowed  on  theo'  fatbera.^  On  the  6th  of  Jum^  i| 
nf  ght  dming  wlijdi        eigeiiiem  wouM  hardly  allMrM 
r^st,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  thr^  Ivoly  city,    A  cgf.nf:^ 
salemi  Jerusalem  I    It  is  the  will  of  Godl"  burst  fti^*^ 
with  many  4iie  m^eem  ef  joy  ixmld  eidy       vmt  in  tomi 
sigha    All  threw  thcTnsrlw^  cm  tlieir  hneefi,  find  kis^^ed 
saered  ground.  But  fur  the  n^essity  of  guarding  agaiost  ati 
ibey  wmild  have  em^xmeA  ikm  pilgrimage  wiOl  bare  fmti 
tin  y  Piirvoyrcl  with  ca^QT  cmhility  the  traditional  iceiiei 4 
693  Gospel  story,  wliieh  were  poiuted  out  by  a  h^sutt  of  K 
OHt^.*"  TbB  COiriataana  who  had  heati  ^cp^lled  fkm 
and  had  snice  \uh-j\  miserahly  huddled  together  in  the  siirrd 
iag  villages,  crowded  to  tliem  with  tales  of  crui^lty  and  pro 
tion,  w^oh  raised  Hiiiff  eaibritoOMit  still  higher.  Tmstui 
th(Mr  enthnsiaam,  and  expecting  miracnions  aid,  they  at 
a&iaultLHi  tlio  walk;  but  they  were  unprovided  with  the  ucce 
entwines,  and  met  with  a  disaetroUB  repulse.^ 

Daring  the  siege  of  forty  days  Iiich  followed,  althongh  1 
who  c»uld  afford  to  buy  were  well  supplied  with  food  and  ^ 
crusaders  in  general  suffered  severely  from  hunger,  an 
more  from  the  fierce  thirst  produced  by  theheate  of  midatm 
and  the  burning  south  wind  of  that  paichid  eoimtfy. 
bfiwks  were  dried ;  the  cisterns  had  been  dertroyad  or  ]poil 
ind  the  weUa  had  bem  ehofcsd  up  by  the  enemy ; 
brought  in  skina  from  a  distance  by  peasaute,  and  was  m 
extravagant  prices,  but  such  was  iti  Ij^nrity  that  many  d 
drinkltig  it  ;T  tiie  horpyos  and  mulea        led  iis  miles  to  i 

•  R.  Agil.  38.    The  chronicler  of  St  End.  Cad.  111-3  ;  Baldr.  col 

Pantoleon's,  at  Cologne,  says  that  in  W.  Tyr.  vii.  24-5. 

this  march  they  suflft  red  from  hunger  ««  Fulcher,  i.  18 ;  Will.  Tyr. 

to  such  a  degree  ns  to  eat  "  corpora  Michaud,  ii.  92-4. 

Sarracenorum  jam  foetentium."  Ecc«rd,  •  Fulcher,  i.  18  ;  Alb.  Aq.  Ti. 

i-  913.  f  R.  Agil.  35 ;  Alb.  Aq.  vi.  (> 

^  Kkkehnrd,  217;  R.  S.  Rem.  v.  1  ;  Novig.  vii.  2;  WiU.  Tyr.  viii.  i. 
W.  Tyr.  vii.  23. 
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exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  Arabs ;  many  of  them  died,  and 
the  camp  was  infected  by  the  stench  of  their  unburied  bodies.' 
The  want  of  wood  was  a  serious  diflSculty  for  the  besiegers.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  the  buildings  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
pulled  down,  and  their  timber  was  employed  in  constructing 
engines  of  war;^  but  the  supply  was  insufficient,  until  Tancred 
(according  to  his  biographer)  accidentally  found  in  a  cave  some 
long  beams  which  had  been  used  as  scaling-ladders  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  late  siege,  and  two  hundred  men  under  his  command 
brought  trees  from  a  forest  in  the  hills  near  Nablous.*  All — 
nobles  and  common  soldiers  alike — now  laboured  at  the  con- 
struction of  machines,  while  the  defenders  of  the  city  were 
engaged  in  similar  works,  with  better  materials  and  implements. 
But  the  Christians  received  an  unexpected  aid  by  means  of  a 
Genoese  fleet  which  opportunely  arrived  at  Joppa.  The  sailors, 
finding  themselves  threatened  by  an  overwhelming  naval  force 
from  Egypt,  forsook  their  ships  and  joined  the  besiegers  of  Jeru- 
salem, bringing  to  them  an  ample  supply  of  tools,  and  superior 
skill  in  the  use  of  them.*^  At  length  the  works  were  completed, 
and  the  crusaders,  in  obedience,  it  is  said,  to  a  vision  of  the  694 
legate  Adhemar,  prepared  for  the  attack  of  the  city  by  solenm 
religious  exercises.  After ,  having  moved  in  slow  procession 
around  the  walls,  they  ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Arnulf,  a 
chaplain  of  Eobert  of  Normandy.  The  princes  composed  their 
feuds,  and  all  confessed  their  sins  and  implored  a  blessing  on 
their  enterprise,  while  the  Saracens  from  the  walls  looked  on 
with  amazement,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  them  by  setting 
up  crosses,  which  they  treated  with  every  sort  of  execration  and 
contempt."  On  the  14th  of  July  a  second  assault  was  made. 
The  besiegers,  old  and  young,  able-bodied  and  infirm,  women 
18  well  as  men,  rushed  with  enthusiasm  to  the  work.  The 
bowering  structures,  which  had  been  so  laboriously  built,  on  being 
idvanced  to  the  walls,  were  opposed  by  the  machines  of  the 
3nemy;  beams  and  long  grappling-hooks  were  thrust  forth  to 
overthrow  them ;  showers  of  arrows,  huge  stones,  burning  pitch 
md  oil,  Greek  fire,  were  poured  on  the  besiegers;  but  their 
jourage  did  not  quail,  their  engines  stood  firm,  and  the  hides 
irith  which  these  were  covered  resisted  aU  attempts  to  ignite 

f  Baldr.  col.  1141 ;  Will.  Tyr.  yiii.  7 ;  the  ancient  forest  of  Sharon. 

>rder.Vital.iii.602.      Baldr.  col.  1141.  ^  W.  Tyr.  viii.  8-10.    Cf.  Cafari,  ia 

»  Rad.  Cad.  120-1 ;  Michaud.  ii.  97.  Pertz,  xviii.  44. 

fho,  in  hia  appendix,  identidei*  thia  witli  «  B.  AgiL  36-7 ;  W.  Tyr.  8, 11. 
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thanu  Ib0  figbt  ww  kept  up  for  twd?e  hmmt  axid 
ChiaitiatiB  Tetired.^  Vmt  Amf  ihe  oaotwfc  was  reatf 
i^ati  iiLcnascd  fury.  As  a  last  oieaug  of  disabling  ^ 
engine  \^  bieh  watf  thd  cMef  object  of  tb^ek  dreqilp  th|| 
brought  fomwri  mmemmm  mmSod  it  uriA  i 
(.*imefi  ;  but  a  strsne  tVoiu  the  macbioe  criisheil  tbein, 
bodies  iall  down  &om  th^  ramparta^  amid  the  acdam^ 
fabnapiiir^  I&  Hie  mA^  hommm^  mua^is  wmm 
rnid  WP^  HS  tbe  point  of  yiuMiu^^  to  despair,  when  Go 
on  ttta  KoiUal  of  OUyes  a  warrior  waFiDg  hia  resplendx 
«0  a  mffmk  for  ooxnttier  effiirtw'  MhetoAf  and  olIi6ii( 
dead  nompaoions  arc^  al^^o  siM  to  have  appeared  iu  fti 
assaUMiii  and,  after  a  iierce  struggle,  Uiey  became  n 
^  liolf  «ilr»^  tm  tliefitvl  toll 

tireaiiL   itufA  Tinted  that  tbe  capture  tool 
tlia  llour  of  three  on  tha  a^moon  uf  a  Fri 
atid  tbe  hcmir  of  the  Bavioiat^i  piaBion.^ 
IHia victory  w  m  followed  by  s^enos  of  rapine,  lust*  mi 
disgnoeful  to  the  Cluistiau  uame.    Tiie  crtisaderSt  ist 
695  madneai  by  the  tboiii^  ctf  ^irtiiDgs  inflicted  cm  tluai 
%  Ae^mmm^mOff^  of  ibw  own  fearful  sufferings,  ai 
obstinate  resiBtanoe  of  tbe  beaiegad,  spared  neither 
woman^  nor  infants   They  forced  thmr  imy  into  hoaseii 
inhabilaBts,  and  &^wei  all  the  treasuzeB  that  they  c 
cover/   Seventy  thousand  Mahometans  were  nmaradt 
who  had  received  a  promise  of  life  from  the  leaders  * 
lesdj  slaughtered  by  the  fioldiery."   The  tfaoroi^g^ 
choked  up  with  cori^es ;  the  temple  and  Soldmon^  potf 
^^^nK!  of  the  Saraeeufl  had  made  a  degperate  A^m 
filled  with  blood  to  the  height  of  a  hoise'e         ;  ai 
general  rage  against  the  eaiemiee  of  Christy  the  Jews  w 
in  their  Byniigri-iu\^   Godfrey,  wh<»  in  tlic  assault  \u 

u  ^  4m&  fif  #.  |%ri«t  to  the 

S  t  "Win.  Tvt.  rtll  IB.  *  Alb.  Aq.  yi.  23  ;  Baldr. 

°  Will,  f  vr  viii.  Tfl.  Will.  Tvr  tuL  19. 

^  J!Elf'H,%]iir  fjifiii-n  jsoateo  iMto  com-  *  R  Agil.  38;  Ekkehnttlj 
pirtiii.  "  (Will.  Tvr.  viii.  10,)  OrapnTU  Cad,  1.^2-4;  Guik  Novijf.  ■ 
nil  irinJi  nt  lilU  r  tin  l)fitl  1"  orMamtliuii-     'l  yr,  viii.  11*:  W.  Mulmesb, 

/  11.  Agii,   Hi*;   TuilLb,  ml  8JG;     (Ann,  1099,  Bp.  Porta,  t.> 
^IJ)-  TjT.  vjli,  18-22;  GihLou,     45i  J    the  aumbw  cif  wtiini  to  2( 
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to  pour  out  his  thanks  for  having  been  permitted  to  reach  the 
sacred  city.  Many  followed  his  example,  relinquishing  their 
savage  work  for  tears  of  penitence  and  joy,  and  loading  the 
altars  with  their  spoil ;  but,  by  a  revulsion  of  feeling  natural  to 
a  state  of  high  excitement,  they  soon  returned  to  the  work  of 
butchery,  and  for  three  days  Jerusalem  ran  with  blood."  When 
weary  of  slaying,  the  crusaders  employed  the  surviving  Saracens 
in  clearing  the  city  of  the  dead  bodies  and  burning  them  without 
the  walls ;  and,  having  spared  them  until  this  labour  was  per- 
formed, they  either  killed  them  or  sold  them  as  slaves.^ 

Eight  days  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  the  victors  met  for  the 
election  of  a  king.  The  names  of  various  chiefe — among  them^ 
Robert  of  Normandy  * — were  proposed,  and,  as  the  surest  means 
of  ascertaining  their  real  characters,  their  attendants  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  private  habits.  Against  Godfrey  nothing  was 
discovered,  except  that  his  devotion  was  such  as  sometimes  to 
detain  him  at  the  accustomed  hours  of  food — a  charge  which  the 
electors  regarded  as  implying  not  a  fault  but  a  virtue.  The  duke 
of  Lorraine,  therefore,  was  chosen  king  of  Jenisalem  ;  but  he 
refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  the  King  of  kings  had  696 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  and  contented  himself  with  the  style 
of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  y 

Godfrey  had  hardly  been  chosen  when  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  arms  by  the  appearance  of  a  superior  force  of  Saracens 
from  Egypt,  which  had  arrived  too  late  to  succour  the  garrison 
of  Jerusalem.  The  crusaders  were  victorious  in  the 
battle  of  Askelon  ;  ■  and,  having  thus  secured  the  foot- 
ing of  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land,*  the  great  body  of  them 
returned  to  Europe,  after  having  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  carrying 
with  them  palm-branches  from  Jericho,  and  relics  of  holy  per- 
soni^es  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  before  been  unheard  of  in 
the  west.^   Among  those  who  returned  was  Peter  the  Hermit, 

•  Rob.  S.  Rem.  ix.  1 ;  Alb.  Aq.  vi.  guished  it—'*  inhians  regno  AnglisB,  ia 

25;  Tndeb.  col.  817 ;  Guib.  Novig.  vii.  quo  so  credebat  desidem  et  illecebroatim 

4 ;  Wilken,  i.  297-8.  quietius  regnaturum."   Hist.  Angl.  i. 

'  Baldr.  col.  1144;  Guib.  Novig.  149.156. 

vii.  4.  y  Tudeb.  col.  818 ;  WiU.  Tyr.  ix, 

«  For  Robert's  exploits  see  Palgrave,  2.  9  ;  W.  Malmesb.  576;  Gibbon,  v. 

who,  writing  as  a  historian  of  Normandy  456. 

and  England,  makes  him  thi^  principtd  «  R.  Agil.  42;    Tudeb.  col.  819; 

figure  in  his  account  of  the  crusade.  Fulcher,  i.  19 ;  Will.  Tyr.  ix.  10-2. 

Mjitthew  Paris  says  that  the  princes  •  Ekkehard,  217 ;  Gihbon.  v.  456. 

placed  their  caudles  on  the  altar,  in  ex-  ^  Fulcher,  i.  20-2;  Wilken.  ii.  19  ; 

pectation  of  u  sign  from  hejivcn ;  that  Mosheim,  ii.  314.    Kdmer  relates  that 

Robert's  candle  was  thrice  miraculously  Bohemund,  when  in  Normandy,  in  1 106, 

lighted,  but  that  he  as  often  extin-  divided  between  St.  Anselm  and  certain 
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who  «p&&t  tiie  i^m&mder  of  hk  days  in  a  mooa^^y  o£  Im 
focmdatidn  at  Huy,  near  liage^  umlil  Mb         !&  1115.''  i 
The  now  kingilum  ivaB  at  first  coDfiiied  to  tlnv  *^iti'Sofi 
ialem  and  Joppa^  with  a  amall  simouuLding  temtary,  bol 
gradoailf  CTtendad  to  ^  mmmk  hmadstsim  of  fiahstiM^ 
Fren(*!i  langiiacre       established ;  and  Godfrey,  Tv  ith  thd  8 
ajooe  of  tba  most  ekiJiQl  adTiBorB  whom  he  could  tijid,  hi 
feondtttbti  fif  ft  «ode^  lftirBi»d«fiTOd  fitttn  ^um  dT  tiia  iPli 
afterwards  famous  under  tlie  uame  of  the  "  JtflBim  oC 
Aug.  17,   salem/**  Aiter  bavijig  held  hfg  digiiilj  fbrlii^ 
lliaii  a  yaar,  Godfrey  died  amid^  imiTitESal  legH 
l>y  lii.s  recnmniondatiuii  his  brother,  Bahlwiii  of  Edessi 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  kmg for  the  scruple  which  thi 
^tiieeraMdehad  felt  at  totikb tiOmraa  now  legaided^ 
necessary.'^    Crusarler!^  aiid  pi|griw  cnntmurd  to  fh)rk  to 
tlie  Holy  Land,  excited  less  by  ilia  triumphs  ui'  their  b« 
#aiL  by  sympilhy  for  their  sufieringa;  ftiid  lii  tibsBG  eipilj 
illMiy  perished  thrungh  the  diffir^ulties  and  dan^^erd  of 

The  patriarch  Jerusaleni,  w  ho  had  beea  seut  out  of  ibl 
llf  Arabs  beioea  the  ^iege,  had  sjuce  died  in  Cypma 
at  Antioch,  a  I^tiii  patnateh  waa  eatabliBhed  ;  and  the  ( 
Christians,  who  found  themselm  persecuted  as  schu^a 
W&iB  leducad  to  regret  tlie  days  when  they  had  lived  nndi 
ipyfetnment  of  the  inSdela^  Nor  were  the  Latiiifl  &m 
imitm  dilMDfiione  among  themaelfea.  Amiilf,  who  liit 
wbsmi^  ma^HiSMA  it  hiia^y  jAaiWii  in  Afcinaai^tig  Hig  |M 

cbuzc^M  twelve  hairs,  which  pbice,  in  ihs>  &oasm  of  WHt 

nrcli  of  Antif>ch  bnd  ^iven  h>m,  with  Btjuq.  xiiL  *jU5. 

tlie  fu^umiKV  Hint  tti-"  }>ii^mf^\  Virgin  '=  iiv^hi  Puulif.  Leod*  if^  1 

|)liicked  tVjii  from  bi^r  head  a«  ah^  xlii.  riOT ;  I'^^i,  xviii.  270« 

■tood  numndnK  bjr  lh«  lOW  (BM.  ^  FuIcUtf^  ii.  2;  Qibhoo,  i 

T>tomum,  p,  75),    Anotiier  crandar  The  priaciualilj  of  ADtio^  i 

ao  forltiTuito  n>ji,  at  tlie  taking  of  nesed  uaaet  Unit] win  IL  I 

JerU^fflleiu,  U>  Hud  in  llie  chiti^  of  ill  7, 

the  lioly     pukiiro  finiue  biiim  with  a  On  flieaa  see  Gibbon,  4$( 

hi  li I  i  ]  n  r  ii  i.-it L  rj .    TJ j t  y  1  uir  1  Ik -e n  pn>  k<:  n ,  i .  Hi) «;qq . ,  and  sup  j*!* 'lue 

a-rvwl  by  Hi,  John  u^ud  other  "  pbilo-  thoir  jirL'iiLUt  libape,  the  Ai«sia 

OUriflti " — "  quis  ho«  multanim  aaJiiM  himdml  nnd  fifty  y^ars  later,  »; 

pTofutnrum  m>v^mnt;*   (Order.  Vitnl.  Sybet  thinks  tbiit  the  a4?cuutit 

iii,  *;0S  0.)    Albcric  of  Troifi-Ffjutjiinea  orij^in  h  fabulous  (517).  Tl 

('«r  thtj  fhroTiiflL^r  who  in  kruiwri  iimJer  relfttiug  to  judicial  cuiiilsut,  t 

that   ruimi.'),    rohitt  s  tUjit    Un'   ItjL^ito  titled  olthu  ri*sL,  are  givuii  in  the 

Adhrrii^.r,  ^vliPit  dyiw^,  ^^jivr  our  L-fnFs  login,"  vol  dv, 

Mudarmm      a  chiiulikiu,  wiih  a  lu  tti^r  '  Jlati  Dad.  142-3;  Wilktsa,  i 

Uir€»ctuig  tiloi-liift  ioftter  of  the  j>recimis  r  See  INloher,  il  2. 

rtiljo  should  Imve  »  canonry  at  Le  Puy.  ^  M^Ocen,  jL  o.  12 ;  Mkhaod, 

l^iii  the  chapter  of  tx)  Piiy  put  uo  faitli  x,  5. 

in  thii  t^U  ty,  and  the  chjiplain  there-  '  Alh.  Aq,  tL  89* 

np&a  cwntjd  the  reliq  to  Ms  o»ti¥e  *  Giblwv  t.  i^^l. 
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o  the  final  assault,  a  man  of  ability,  but  turbulent,  ambitious, 
knd  grossly  immoral,"  had  contrived  to  get  himself  hastily 
ilected  to  the  patriarchate  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  • 
sndeavoured  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  any  secular  head  for 
he  community .°  He  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  Daimbert,  arch- 
>ishop  of  Pisa,  who  arrived  from  Borne  with  a  commission  as 
egate  in  succession  to  Adhemar,®  and  is  said  to  have  obtained 
he  support  of  the  chiefe  by  means  of  wealth  which  he  bad 
loquired  on  a  mission  in  Spain ;  but  Daimbert  was  no  less  bent 
m  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  hierarchy.  Not  content 
fith  persuading  Godfrey  and  Bohemund  to  take  investiture  at 
lis  hands,  he  advanced  claims  of  territory  for  the  church  which 
frould  have  left  the  new  royalty  almost  destitute ;  and  Godfrey 
WB3  glad,  in  the  difficulties  of  liis  situation,  to  make  a  provisional 
compromise  with  the  patriarch's  demands.^  The  troubles 
thus  begun  continued  to  divide  the  kings  and  the  patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem,  while  the  patriarchate  itself  was  the  subject  of 
intrigues,  which  led  more  than  once  to  the  deposition  of  its 
possessors.^  The  patriarch,  too,  had  to  contend  with  his 
brother  of  Antioch  for  precedence  and  jurisdiction ; '  and  his 
authority  was  boldly  defied  by  the  great  military  orders  which 
soon  after  arose.* 

The  diminished  kingdom  of  Roum,  of  which  Iconium  became 
the  capital,  was  now  isolated  between  the  Latins  of  Syria  and  the 
Byzantine  empire.*  But,  although  the  crusaders  had  saved 
the  empire  of  Alexius,  his  relations  with  them  were  of  no  friendly  698  , 
kind.  They  taxed  him  with  perfidy,  with  deserting  them  in 
their  troubles,  with  secretly  stirring  up  the  infidels  against 
them."  They  held  themselves  released  by  his  conduct  from  the 
jfeudal  obligations  which  they  had  contracted  to  him;  Bohe- 
mund, who,  after  a  captivity  in  the  east,  had  revisited  Europe, 
and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  of  France,''  even  for  a 
time  alarmed  the  empire  by  a  renewal  of  his  fether's  projects 
against  it.*  Instead  of  effecting,  as  had  been  expected,  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  eastern  and  the  western  churches,  the 

■  Wm.  Tyr.  Tii.  18;  ix.  1;  xi.  15,       '  Paschal  II.  Epp.  20,  28-9;  WUl. 
86.  Tyr.  xi.  28. 

■  B.  Agil.  35,  40;  Wilken,  i.  301-6.         •  See  below,  p.  782. 
•  Bernold,  4G6 ;  Alb.  Aq.  vii.  7 ;  Ful-       »  Gibbon,  v.  467. 

Cher,  i.  21 ;  Guib.  Novig.  vui.  1.  »  Will.  Tyr.  x.  13. 

»  wm.  Tyr.  ix,  15-8 ;  Wilken,  ii.  '  Fulcher,  u.  28. 

53-5.  «  Beruold,  466;  Anna  CJomn.  xi.- 

^  See  Alb.  Aq.  vi.  46-51,  58-62  ;viii.  xfii. ;  Fulcher,  ii.  36-7;  Alb.  Aq.  x. 

16-17;  WiU.  Tyr.;  Schrockh,   xxt.  39-43;  Zonaras,  xviii.  25;  Wilken,  b. 

86-90.  ii.  c,  18 ;  Finlay,  143,  eeqq. 
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amsade  liad  the  ambitteriz^g  ihair  boiAili^ 

the  hope  of  mte,f  ^ 

In  endeavour! nrr  to  estimate  the  cni^nL^a — tLe  Troji 
modem  history  *  {m  they  have  been  truly  styled) — ^we  i 
limit  our  oansidemtloii  to  thdr  iniiiifidiate  purpose,  to  H 
by  whidi  this  was  sought,  or  to  the  <le;L^ree  in  whid 
attained.  They  haTs  often  bee&  condemned  m  undertal 
diimsFicfd  olqect;  m  an  imjwst  ag^VMioii  on  &e  pod 
tbeHnly  LninI ;  iis  having  occasioned  a  lavi?;h  ivaste  a1 
iieasure ;  lis  having  ioilicted  great  hardships  on  sociel 
transferetioe  of  property,  the  impoTOmhm^  of  &Di| 
thv  lit^avy  oiaetionfi  for  wliirli  tlity  bf^camn  {lie  pr« 
having  prodnoed  grievous  miisriLle  and  clisorder  hj 
awAy  prdtft^  luGldeep  ttnd  si  kiigth  ewmi  sorereigsm,  ^ 
rlutir*3  of  government  at  home  to  ciif^agc  in  the  war 
ialldtils.*  Much  of  this  c^^nsiirej  however,  seems  to  be  ui 
The  ohaigB  of  mjofftios  is  a  refinement  which  it  n  i 
diffioult  to  nnflorstninl.  ami  uluiii  wjultl  luA  liave  oc< 
either  the  aeaailantti  or  the  a'is^uh'<l  in  an  a^e  when  tl 
«f  IogbI  fel%ioiL  (bowever  little  countenanced  by  the  Ni 
mi^nt)  was  as  strong  in  the  Christian  as  in  the  Je^ 
JTo^^lem  —  \v}ien  the  Cliristiaus  regarded  the  holy  ] 
the  eaj?t  as  an  iiilieritauce  of  which  they  had  been  w 
despoiled^  and  \^hivh  they  could  not  without  djagrtce^ 
sin,  Iciive  in  the  hands  of  the  unbelieTeiB,^  But  in  1 
enpades  were  rather  defenmre  than  aggressive,  Tl 
oooaaioned  by  the  adTance  of  the  new  tribes  wbidi 
religion  of  Mahomet  had  taken  up  that  spirit  of  eonqn 
had  cooled  and  died  away  among  tho  older  Mahometuj 
Ihay  transferred  to  the  east  that  war  in  defence  of 
which  for  ages  had  been  carried  on  in  Spain.^  And  whU 
f enough  to  justify  tlie  undertaking  of  the  crumdeat  th 
lefldte  wlu^  were  altogether  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^''^^^ 


0ilt1Pe!g&^  f he  tenipamry  ovihi 

The  idea  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  5^  land  en 
Ch^iatiaiia  by  the  hob^t  asiooiAtipi^  mii  oof  itaelf  a 

^  Firnrv,  c,  9.  jure  hwrt^litArin  H|3<i'eiAt, 

*  S  L  i'  1 1 1  r  ■  f  <  1 1 ,  1 1^ ,  i  k  1 1  n  (  nt  Hivrtin  'i>TU '  AmmJ 

■  S^eo  MuiJujiiu,  ii.  312;  Gibba®,  f.     up.  PtTtx,  xviii.  208, 
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2rom  the  petty  quarrels  in  which  they  had  too  generally  wasted 
hemselves,  to  unite  their  efforts  in  a  hallowed  and  ennobling 
*.aiise.  It  was  by  the  crusades  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
irst  made  known  to  each  other  as  bound  together  by  one  com- 
aon  interest  Feudal  relations  were  cast  aside ;  every  knight 
ras  at  liberty  to  follow  the  banner  of  the  leader  whom  he  might 
irefer ;  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  small  and  narrow  circle, 
he  crusaders  were  brought  into  intercourse  with  men  of  various 
lationSy  and  the  consequences  tended  to  mutual  refinement, 
^jid,  while  the  intercourse  of  nations  was  important^  the  com- 
aunication  into  which  persons  of  different  classes  were  brought 
yj  the  crusades  was  no  less  so;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  lord 
ind  the  vassal  or  common  soldier,  the  fighting  man  and  the 
nerchant,  learned  to  understand  and  to  value  each  other  better.® 
rhe  chivalrous  spirit,  of  which  France  had  hitherto  been  the 
iome,  now  spread  among  the  warriors  of  other  countries,  and 
the  object  of  the  crusades  infused  into  chivalry  a  new  religious 
character/  Nor  was  chivalry  without  its  effect  on  religion, 
although  this  influence  was  of  a  more  questionable  kind.  In 
the  cause  of  the  cross,  the  canons  against  clerical  warriors 
were  suspended and  the  devotion  which  knights  owed  to  their 
ladies  tended  to  exalt  the  devotion  of  the  middle  ages  to  her  who 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  glorified  womanhood.^ 

The  Christians  of  the  west  were  brought  by  the  crusades  into 
Dontact  with  the  civilisation  of  the  Arabs,  new  to  them  in  its 
character,  and  on  the  whole  higher  than  their  own.  After  the 
Krst  blind  fury  of  their  enmity  had  passed  away,  they  learned  to 
respect  in  their  adversaries  the  likeness  of  the  virtues  which 
were  regarded  as  adorning  the  character  of  a  Christian  knight ; 
and  they  were  ready  to  adopt  from  them  whatever  of  knowledge 
Dr  of  refinement  the  Orientals  might  be  able  to  impart*  Lite- 
rature and  science  benefited  by  the  intercourse  which  was  thus  700 
established.*  Navigation  was  improved ;  ships  of  increased  size 
were  built  for  the  transport  of  the  armaments  destined  for  tlie 
holy  wars.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Marseilles  were  enriched 
by  the  commerce  of  the  east ;  the  gems,  the  silks,  the  spices,  and 
the  medicines  of  Asia  became  familiarly  known  in  Europe ;  new 

•  Gnizot,  i  149 ;  Sismondi,  vi.  129-  horror  among  the  Greeks.   Sec  Anna 

131.  Comn.  1.  X.  p.  292,  ed.  Paris. 

'  Gibbon,  v.  428;  Hecren,  ii.  127,  Ilccron,  ii.  184 ;  Mihuan,  iii.  154. 

180-4;  Milman,  iii.  153.  *  Ileurcn.  ii.  72;  Milman,  ii.  VA. 

f  See  Ducange,8.  V. //o«</«,718.  The  ^  See  Hecren,  pt.  iii.,  and  Choia.- 

Igbting  clergy  of  the  west  excited  great  Daillecourt,  pt.  iv. 
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branches  of  indimtry  were  introdiuseJ 
citiQa  gained  &  new  i3npcitta:fia&  p 
tribute  the  commoditi*  ^-  anl  hixuriesi^ 
the  Bgemy  of  the  great  geaprt^*^  i 
The  politicifll  eibcti  tst  the  mmiiesl 
Kuropr  ucn-'  ^  fTV  importunt.  Tin  y  U  t\ 
of  flov^reigBs  by  lessening  the  Buiubejr 
haldefe  thene  mre  obliged  lo  id 
llu'  raf'fliis  (^f  cqiiiiiiiii  lit  fiT  flio  liol 
iMituont)  ItitlgiHl  in  n  h^gi^  nnmlidr  uf  htuj 
were  able  lo  mnke  tbemgelves  mastil 
tlion  bf?rm  independent  of  their  aiithoi 
the  clum  of  citizens  was  rking  iu  impor 
W0Allh  c^lowni  was  increaedd  by  OcwH] 
otherwi^  aequireil  privilegesf,  and  ht 
their  lay  or  ecciesiuiiticul  lords.  It 
fkrQtMT  tiieoQi  as  a  ocmnterpoise  to  the  ] 
thus,  innre  espeeialty  in  France,  tho  ^ 
the  liberty  of  the  tracing  t'him  advuDC 
other*"  And,  tiltUoiigh  slowly  and  gn 
tributed  towards  the  elevatioa  ^|i#>|| 
of  slavery  in  western  Eiiropa** 

To  the  detgy,  the  transfer  of  pu 
crusades  was  very  Qdviuitageous.  Sees 
permanently  suffer  by  the  zeal  of  crm 
masmuch  as  the  inoeiaibeBts  could  ooi 
life^mteresi  in  their  pfoperty.  And,  wh 
against  loss,  the  hierarchy  had  the  O] 
mense  i^roih  by  purchasing  the  lay  t 
into  the  market  at  a  depreciated  yaluc 
701  they  were  almost  withoot  rivalry,  m 
elass  which  pu^essed  the  conmidad 
ifvifjem  or  cuUivatflw  of  hmd.^ 

Bat  *ho  i)ope3  were'^he  chief  gain- 
iiH^an^;  of  fhf  so  enterprises  they  acq uii 
Christendom  wldch  they  migbt  otli^rv 
They  held  ill  thefr  mn.  feaafe  ttie  ^hm 


^  Sfia  Hwjron,  pt.  ii. ;  C^joia -BftilTe-  ^  lie 
▼fiM/  (5c.  12-3. 
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1  all  Europe;  and  their  power  was  still  further  in- 
,  when,  in  the  second  crusade,  sovereign  princes  had 
^he  example  of  taking  the  cross.  The  spirit  of  the  time 
iboldened  the  popes  to  propose  that  emperors  and  kings 
embark  in  a  crusade;  to  refuse  would  have  been  dis- 
1 ;  and  when  the  promise  had  been  made,  the  pope  was 
I  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  it  whenever  he  might  think 
OT  would  any  plea  of  inconvenience  serve  as  an  excuse ; 
it  was  the  interest  of  a  prince  or  of  his  dominions  to  the 
.  concern  of  Christendom?**  In  the  east,  the  popes  ex- 
their  sway  by  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  church, 
they  claimed  the  suzerainty  of  the  territories  wrested 
le  infidels.  And  wliile  in  the  west  the  holy  war  afibrded 
I  continual  pretext  for  sending  legates  to  interfere  in 
•ountry,""  they  also  gained  by  means  of  it  a  large  addition 
r  wealth.  The  contributions  which  had  at  first  been  a 
fering  towards  the  cause  became  a  permanent  tribute, 
was  exacted  especially  from  the  monks  and  clergy ;  and 
his  took  the  form  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  revenues, 
pes  were  thus  authorised  to  investigate  and  to  control  the 
t  and  the  disposal  of  the  whole  property  which  belonged 
esiastical  or  monastic  foundations." 

Bm  felt  the  addition  of  strength  which  he  had  gained  by 
iisade.  He  compelled  Conrad  to  renounce  the  power  of 
ture,  which  the  prince  had  ventured  to  exercise  at  Milan ; 
a  coimcil  held  at  Bari,  in  1098,  with  a  view  to  a  reconci- 

with  the  Greeks,  he  would  have  excommunicated  the 
•f  England  for  his  behaviour  to  the  primate  Anselm,  had 
iselm  himself  entreated  him  to  refrain.*  But  to  his  surest 
the  Normans  of  the  south,  tlie  pope  was  careful  to  give 
nee.  Koger,  grand  count  of  Sicily,  had  now  firmly  estab- 
himself  in  that  island,  and,  while  he  allowed  toleration  to  702 
ihometan  inhabitants,  had  restored  the  profession  of  Chris- 
,  founded  bishopricks,  and  built  many  churches  and  monas- 
'  In  1098  the  grand  count  was  ofiended  by  finding  that 
pe,  without  consulting  him,  had  appointed  the  bishop  of 
legate  for  Sicily;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  remonstrances 
ouncil  at  Salerno,  a  remarkable  arrangement  was  made, 

from  the  circumstance  that  it  lodged  the  ecclesiastical 


mry.  Disc.  c.  8;  Heeron,  ii. 
jreD,  147. 


•  Heeren,  147, 150 ;  Milman,  iii.  145. 
^  Kadmer,  53.  See  the  next  chapter. 
»  Malaterra,  iv.  7. 


pOWif  SI  Etsne  listiuid  with  the  ciri],  is  known  aa 
Ikn  ICoitfttetliy*''  By  this  the  pope  iuresta  Boger  iw 
cenon  with  i^Hmster  of  perpehiAl  tegates  oF  M 
aed;  all  phpal  man^lates  are  to  l>e  exeetiti  'l  thjti 
md  &€y  iiie  to  haye  the  right  of  selecting  m 
and  ibbotB  a«  may  Ihmk  fit  to  sltestid  the  papdl 
In  *?xpljuiatirni  of  a  ^n'Mnt  so  tinlik^^  tln'  u>nal  pivlii  v  a 
has  been  cotijei^tureii  thut  thii  ^K>pe,  being  aware  th$ 
mgm  w&iM  be  guilty  of  nkaoy  irregalanfieB  in  Urn  i 
tion  of  tlu'  c]iurr-li,  yet  Ix  iri;^  ri'i^olved  TV>t  f(>  (iUaHttl 
valaLible  auxiliarieyi  duvolvetl  \m  authority  on  tlie  psi 
rim  to  rid  himBelf  of  panonftl  mpGOiiMfty  fbr  tM 
of  these  irro;^u1anti"a* 

In  1099j  the  arit]pu[i^^  suifl  his  adherents  weru  tuH 
Ml  from  Borne,  thi  y  liad         ihea  pdl 

tome  churches  J  and  rrhim  bpcanK^  ma^er  of  the  w 
Bnt  on  the  2i*th  of  July  in  that  year  be  died — a  forti 
Uic  taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  before  he  ooaU  Tooeim  1 
of  tbe  ti'iiimph  TS'hicb  lirnl  rrownoil  \m  enter]>rise* 
nul^,  t^eiubled  in  tbe  ehureh  of  Ht,  Cl-meut,  choee 
703  oossor  the  c^dli#^  ^  ^ifag^h,''  lEaiiiier,  a  TumI 
who  bad  been  a  monk  at  Ouny,  «ndj  liaving  been  sen 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  on  the  business  of  his  monastei 
iiiiiod  the  patronage  of  Gregory,  by  whom  lie  was  en 
import*mt  afTairs  and  ]*n>raoted  to  the  dignity  oi 
liaLnier  on  his  election  assumed  the  name  of  Tasehal  I 

«p.  Hard  tL  1644*    Tfie  gonuinm^i  tvliich  oatitBiii^d  tlii^  mm 

of  Uiifl  (loeomeot  i«  combated  by  Biiro-  bid  Jen  in  Uie  Sp»nuli  d 

tdm,  who  giTOS  a  'imr^  hiiitory  of  tJio  whirli  Sicilj  wm  then  » 

Bioil iti 1 1  JJ  n  -1  tft rt  I ]  j  ( 1 1 m.  1 8- 1 1  :J      U no  on r  tid iti uii,  priiitod  m  the 

of  hm  ar^moDta  ias,  lu  Gwaieler  tTo*  thorluMa  (Antwt^  1&I7), 

umiIu  (£1.  fi*  46iX  ft^^inofally  tmnifTMr  Hon  vim  eoiilled*  TIN-  Mi 

for  ft<  aalf«t&     How/ »efai  1^  oav^  tobeount^  liy  (lh»%i 

dmnl,  ^  is  it  t »  be  mtppoBed  tb&t  XTrbon  allhouj^  CLemLr\tXT.,  in  11 

would  IwAvo  irntiitt^  to  Ifog^r  mwli  K  tbo  eoverti^ti  of  Sid 

jKJWtJTs^  wbrn,  Uy  ;;rziiifiji^  but  ft  arnuU  govtrtii-r      tlife  ihytclL 

jjurt  of  tJ]i  111  t^^  }  l  i  riry.  lie  mighi  tuivo  x.      a ;  MutliLmi,  if,  IMM 

pmvimteU  bi)  mucli  mibery  ?  "  (37.)  He  xxvi,  *  ritind^, 

Iron  I  ilu^  niitipnpii  AimrlttuB  IL  (^8;  »  He  b  ^tuppoaed,  itbak 

tl.  A,]i   I            :  nnd  fmiu  tho  i^ordd  have  built  thij  pr(?«eii I  ^or 

til  tliL' tUu'iHtif nl  —  '^  ^^lllTJi  viiiv  tu,T  tt  iit'  into  it  tbe  c  bi>ir  of  John 

fior(.\  Tul  lift  I  fill  SiinoLiri,  nut  nlttriuH  tioiii   i\w  Mif  cljimli 

dui  iegiiiiuiirt  luiid  huirvB  txtUmt" — Lo  hftYicg  been  ruiut?d  in  the 

mgum  ttuit.  nwm  M  ffitiuiue,  it  lo.  |£itttl«ia  caiiHid  by  Hotel 

Atowi^  Jiie  iifCl^l!^  fill  Imager  and  hm  ffebtm.   8e&  Quart.  Bcir.  c 
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In  the  following  year,  Guibert  or  Clement,  the  rival  of  four 
saocessive  popes,  died  at  Castelli.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities  and  acquirements,  and  was  possessed 
of  many  noble  qualities,  is  admitted  by  such  of  his  opponents  as 
are  not  wholly  blinded  by  the  enmity  of  party ;°  and  his  power 
of  securing  a  warm  attachment  to  his  person  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  decline  of  his  fortunes,  and  even  to  the  last, 
he  was  not  deserted.**  His  grave  at  Kavenna  was  said  to  be  dis^ 
tinguished  by  miracles,  until  Paschal  ordered  his  remains  to  bo 
dug  up  and  cast  into  unconsecrated  ground.®  Three  antipopes — 
Theoderic,  Albert,  and  Maginulf,  the  last  of  whom  took  the 
name  of  Sylvester  IV. — were  set  up  in  succession  by  Guibert's 
party;  but  they  failed  to  gain  any  considerable  strength,  and 
Paschal  held  undisturbed  possession  of  his  sea^ 

Philip  of  France,  after  having  been  excommunicated  by 
Urban  at  Clermont,  had  succeeded,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  Ivo  of  Chartres,  in  obtaining  absolution,  ^^^^ 
which  was  pronoimced  by  the  pope  in  a  council  at  Nismes,  on 
condition  of  his  forswearing  further  intercourse  with  Bertrada.* 
This  promise,  however,  was  soon  violated,  and  in  1097  the  king 
was  again  excommunicated  by  the  legate,  Hugh  of  Lyons.  The 
pope,  greatly  to  his  legate's  annoyance,  was  prevailed  on  to 
grant  a  second  absolution  in  the  following  year;^  but  in  1100 
the  adulterous  pair  incurred  a  fresh  excommunication  at  Poitiers.* 
Four  years  later,  on  the  king's  humble  request,  supported  by 
the  representations  of  Ivo  and  other  bishops,  who  had  met  in  a 
council  at  Beaugency,*^  Paschal  authorised  his  legate  Lambert,  704 
bishop  of  Arras,  to  absolve  them  on  condition  that  they  should 
never  thenceforth  see  each  other  except  in  the  presence  of  un- 
suspected witnesses.™  At  a  synod  at  Paris  in  1105,  the  king 
appeared  as  a  barefooted  penitent,  and  both  he  and  Bertrada 
were  absolved  on  swearing  to  the  prescribed  conditions ;°  yet  it 
appears  that  they  afterwards  lived  together  without  any  further 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  pope.®   Philip  on  his  deathbed, 

•  E.  g,  Ekkehard.  219  ;  Pandulph.  Hist.  xvi.  Prof.  74.   See  Hefele.  v.  222. 

375  ;  Cbrou.  Petendius.  in  Patrol,  cjfliii.  •»  Briul,  ib.  76-8. 

332.  *  See  Order.  Vital,  iii.  389 ;  Hug. 

d  Biilman,  iii.  IGO.     He  is  said  to  Flavin,  in  Patrol,  cliv.  384,  seqq. 

have  expressed  regret  that  ho  had  ^  Ivo,  Ep.  144  (Patrol,  clxii.) ;  Brial, 

allowed  himself  to  1^  set  up  as  an  auti-  70,  95  (who  shows,  from  Ivo's  letters, 

pope.   Ekkehard,  a.d.  1100.  that  the    excommunication  was  not 

«  Codex  Udalrici,  173  ;  Annal.  S.  regarded  as  releasing  Philip's  subjects 

Disib.  A  D.  1099.  from  their  allegiance). 

'  Pandulph,  355.  As  to  Maginulf;  see  »  Ep.  35,  ap.  Hard.  vi.     ■  Ib.  1875. 

Piaschal,  Ep.  168  (Patrol,  clxiii.).  ^  Brial,  100.   Some  have  supposed 

9  Bernold,  464;  Brial,  in  Boc.  dcs  that  Paachal  at  last  sanctionod  their 
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in  1108,  expressed  a  feeling  that  Le  was  unworthy  to  i 
royal  sepulchre  at  St.  Denys,  and  desired  that  he 
buried  at  Fleury,  in  the  hope  that  St  Benedict,  tl 
of  the  monastery,  would  intercede  for  the  pardon  of  hii 
The  marriage  of  Matilda  with  the  younger  Welf  ho 
matter  of  policy,  not  of  affection.  The  countess,  fix 
political  strength  increase,  treated  her  young  husband  ^ 
ness;*^  and  Welf  was  disgusted  by  discovering  that 
inheritance,  which  had  been  a  chief  inducement  to 
nexion,  had  already  been  made  over  in  remainder  to  tt 
A  separation  took  place.  Welf,  as  the  only  possible 
705  annulling  the  donation,  invoked  the  emperor's  aid,  and  1 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  hitherto  Henry's  most  fi 
opponent  in  Germany,  now  joined  the  emperc 
his  influence.'  On  returning  to  his  native  countrj 
sojourn  of  nearly  seven  years  in  Italy,  Henry 
a  general  welcome^  He  devoted  himself  U 
vemment  of  Germany,  and  for  some  years  the  stormy 
of  his  life  was  exchanged  for  tranquil  prosperity.  Hi 
atory  ix)licy  won  over  many  of  his  old  opponents,  whos 


A.D.  1095. 


A.D.  1096. 


imion.  H).  1 05-6 ;  soe  Sohrockh,  xxvi. 
72;  (Jiosol.  II.  ii.  17  ;  Sismoiuli.  v.  15. 

p  OrdtT.  Vital,  iv.  281;  Suirer,  ViU 
I.iidov.  (iln>sf*i,i.  c.  12 (Patrol. olxxxvi.). 
Henry  of  Hniiting<loii  says  that  Philip 
in  his  lastilavr*  hcoaine  a  monk  (1.  vii., 
]*alr<»l.  cxlv.  '.♦52),  auil  William  of 
MalmtHbiirv  a<l<ls  that  this  wa.s  at 
ririiry((n-btxi  l^  ^^Hn,  401).  15ut  the 
ttateiJicnt  is  unhiipiM)rlo<l  hy  the  Prouoli 
writrrs.  Sec  IJoiniikt,  xiv.  Sll.  where 
thcrii  is  a  k-tti-r  from  Hui;h  of  Cluny 
rxhorthifj:  llu'  kin;2:  to  vuU  r  that  moims- 
t<  iy.  (.iiiilxTt  of  XoiX<Mit  trlld  lis  that 
riiilij),  for  his  mi.-dci  Js,  lost  the  power 
of  hnalinu:  tlie  kiui^  s  evil  hy  his  t4Hich, 
Imt  that  his  son  Li.uiis  recovmnl  it 
(l>e  rii^iU'ribiiH  SiUiolorum,  i.  I,  Tatrol. 
rlvi.).  D.icliery  .siipj)0.s'8  this  to  be  the 
onrhest  noticj'  of  the  ]>raeti('0  (not.  in 
J«if\):  bnt  Pairi  int''  r.>  from  n  pnssni^c  in 
Die  Lifenf  UoIk  iI  r.  that  the -if r  wnd 
tii-t  l>rsl..\\.Ml  oil  flint  Kmilt  (ikl-;il(l. 
Vita    Kol>.,    r;.lr..l.    exli.  ;  Vn^j/u 

wiii.  r)40).  Alfiioii-h  Cniihi  rt  .-a} .«  (1.  e.) 
lh;it  Ju'  (l.H's  not.  know  of  anv  .-n.-li  t;ift 
in  tii(«  kiiii;s  of  Kn^^'Iaiid.  Wiilinni  of 
]VraIme.sl)my  (222)  asi  ril>esit  to  Edward 
thi'  ('oiil'r»or.  A  (Nditeniporary  bio- 
^raplif  r  of  lOdw.ird  nienii<,j)s (a.>^  .AriihiM  s- 
buiy  mIso  doe>)  the  rnso  of  u  serofnloiis 
y«>nn;^  woman  wlio  was  told  in  a  dr.  iun 
lliat  .she  mi^dit  be  eurnl  if  the  kin«r 


would  wash  her,  and  was  m 
injijly  ;  biitnotliinjr  j.s  ssnidbj 
ns  to  a  customary  fiower  ot 
t«)ueh.  (St;e  Lives  of  F 
liUard,  428,  in  Chrori.  nnd  ] 
15.,  Loud.  1858.  C-omp. 
222;  AelrcMl  in  Patrol. 
Knglish  writers  have  8Uppr> 
Freneh  kin^s  derived  thei: 
healing  from  their  couueoti< 
roval  blood  of  England.  S 
221-S;  and  Collier,  i.  582-5, 
tains  thai  Knu:lnnJ  had  a  lo 
Ixeause  Pliilip  was  near 
after  the  death  of  cur  Edwa 
fessor"  [whereas  the  riitruii 
had  really  some  years  in  cii 
the  other  haml,  the  authors 
do  Verilier  les  I >!it<?s  '  are  eh 
in  inferrinir  Inmi  (ini}>»rt  < 
Word.-*  tiiat  thi^  kinjN  of  Jj 
not  claim  the  }^ifr  <tf  lualin-j 
a><uni«'d  the  tifh^  and  arms 
V.  5l'().  a  not.-  ill  r>  -nqi:* 
ref  rs  for  iniormanon  to  \\  ' 
(\u\{'n\>,  of  the  Frt  neli  Kiii: 
l.ii.  c. 

Co>ma>  of  Praunie  ;:'ivo 
account  of  their  wedded  1 
(IVrtz.    ix.).     See    To.-ti : 
iVIatiide.  2'.»7.  airainst  H  iroui 
^  Ikrnohl,  i»Jl-3;  Murat. 
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iied  away  as  intercourse  with  him  revealed  to  tliem  his  real 
iharacter;"  and,  at  a  great  diet  at  Cologne,  in  1098,  he  ob- 
tained an  acknowledgment  of  his  second  son,  Henry,  as  his 
mccessor,  in  the  room  of  the  rebel  Conrad,  while,  with  a  jealousy 
mggested  by  sad  experience,  he  exacted  from  the  prince  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  during  his  fatlier's  lifetime  attempt  to  gain 
political  power.*  The  emperor's  ecclesiastical  prerogative  was 
icknowledged ;  although  liis  excommunication  was  unrepealed, 
3ven  bishops  of  the  papal  party  communicated  with  him  and 
were  fain  to  take  investiture  at  his  hands."  The  Jews,  who  had 
suffered  from  the  fury  of  the  crusading  multitudes,  were  taken 
tmder  his  special  protection,  and  from  that  time  were  regarded 
as  immediately  dependent  on  the  crown.* 

The  death  of  the  antipope  Clement,  and  the  substitution  of 
Paschal  for  Urban,  appeared  to  open  a  prospect  of  reconciliation 
with  Rome ;  and  circumstances  were  rendered  still  more  favour- 
able by  the  removal  of  Conrad,  who  died  in  1101,  neglected  by 
those  who  had  made  him  their  tool,  but  who  no  longer  needed 
him.y  Henry  aimounced  an  intention  of  crossing  the  Alps,  and 
submitting  his  differences  with  Home  to  the  judgment  of  a 
iounciL  But — whether  from  unwillingness  to  revisit  a  country 
svhich  had  been  so  disastrous  to  him,  from  a  fear  to  leave  Ger- 
nany  exposed,  in  compliance  with  the  dissuasions  of  his  bishops, 
)r  from  an  apprehension  that  the  pope,  elated  by  the  success  of 
;he  crusade,  would  ask  exorbitant  terms  of  reconciliation*— he 
ailed  to  make  his  appearance;  and  Paschal,  at  a  synod  in 
March  1102,  renewed  his  excommunication,  adding  an  anathema  706 
igainst  all  heresies,  and  "  especially  that  which  disturbs  the  pre- 
jent  state  of  the  church"  by  despising  ecclesiastical  censures.* 
Yet  the  emperor's  clergy  still  adhered  to  him ;  among  them, 
the  pious  Otho  of  Bamberg,  afterwards  famous  as  the  apostle  of 
Pomerania,  who  acted  as  his  secretary  and  assisted  him  iu  his 
ievotions.^ 

•  Ltulen,  ix.  289.  568 ;  Ludcn,  \x.  288.   Ekkelmrd  (a.d. 

*  "Vita  Henrici,  c.  7  (Pertz,  xli.).  I  HOI)  says  that  some  suspectod  poison; 
luote  this  henceforth  as  the  work  of  Landulf  the  younger,  that  Conrad  was 
Dtbert*  bishop  of  Liege,  to  whom  Wat-  wnsoned  by  Matilda's  physician.  Hist 
tenbach,  tlie  editor  in  Pertz's  collection    Mediol.  1  (Patrol,  clxxiii.). 

[269).  agrees  with  Goldast  that  it  is       *  See  Schmidt,  iL  267 ;  Stenzel,  i. 
probably  to  be  assigned.  571. 

«  Bernold,  Ann.  1000;  Luden.  ix.       •  Hard.  vi.  1863 ;  Ekkehard,  223-4. 
293  ^  Herbord.  Vita  Ottonis.  3-4,  ap. 

Ekkehard,  Ann.  1098;  Milman,  iii.  Pertz,  xii.  Of.  Chron.  S.  Pantal.  ap. 
Ig3  Eocard,  i.  917.   For  Otho,  see  yoL  iii. 

y  Murat.  Ann.  VI.  ii.  91 ;  Stenzel,  i.  1C2-7. 
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ing  this  defection  ;  but  tlie  prince  immediately  asked  his  coun- 
sel, and  was  absolved  from  his  share  in  the  emperor's  excommu- 
nication by  the  legate,  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Constance.^  On 
declaring  himself  against  his  father,  the  young  Henry  at  once 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  among  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  which  was  Euthard,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  who  had  been  charged  with  misdemeanours  as  to  the 
property  of  the  Jews  slain  by  the  crusaders,  and  had  found  it 
expedient  to  abscond  when  the  emperor  proposed  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct.™  For  a  year  Germany  was  disquieted  by  the 
muster,  the  movements,  and  the  contests  of  hostile  armies.  The 
prince,  however,  professed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  reign — that 
his  only  motive  in  rebelling  was  to  bring  about  his  father's  con- 
version; and,  with  consistent  hypocrisy,  he  refused  to  assume 
the  ensigns  of  royalty." 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1105,  an  interview  between  the 
father  and  the  son  took  place  at  Coblentz.  The  emperor's  fond- 
ness burst  forth  without  restraint ;  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  son,  and  confessed  himself  guilty  of  many  offences  against 
God,  but  adjured  the  prince  not  to  stain  his  own  name  by  taking 
it  on  himself  to  punish  his  father's  misdeeds.®  The  behaviour 
<rf  the  young  Henry  was  marked  throughout  by  the  deepest 
perfidy.  He  professed  to  return  his  father's  love,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  dismiss  their  followers  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  knights  on  each  side,  and  should  spend  the  Christmas  season 
together  at  Mentz.  The  emperor  consented,  and  in  his  inter- 
views with  his  son,  as  they  proceeded  up  the  bank  of  the  Khine, 
he  poured  forth  all  the  warmth  of  his  affection  for  him,  while 
the  prince  professed  to  return  his  feelings,  and  repeatedly  gave 
him  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  safety.  But  at  Bingen 
Henry  found  himself  made  prisoner,  and  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Bockelheim  on  the  Nahe,  under  the  custody  of  his 
enemy  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Spires,  who  had  lately  been  pro- 
moted to  that  see  by  the  rebel  king.^  The  emperor  was  rudely 
treated  and  ill  fed ;  his  beard  was  unshorn ;  he  was  denied  the  708 
use  of  a  bath  ;  at  Christmas  the  holy  eucbarist  was  refused  to 
him,  nor  was  he  allowed  the  ministrations  of  a  confessor ;  and 

*  Annal.  S.  Difiib.  A.D.  1105  ;  Stenzel,  »  Ekkehard,  Ann.  1098;  Addit.  ad 

i.  586.   Beo  the  Clirou.  S.  Hub.  n.  97  Lambert,  ap.  Pistor.  i.  426. 

(Patrol,   cliv.).     Gebhard    hud    got  »  Ekkeh.  aj).  1105. 

his  see  by  the  expulsion  of  an  inipe-  •  Hour.  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  ap.  Sigebcrt. 

rialist  bishop,  and  had  afterwards  been  370 ;  ad  Hug.  Cluiiiac,  Patrol.  cUx. 

cliupoflseased  by  Henry's  power.  (Chron.  935 ;  Floto,  ii.  400. 

Peterahus.  in  Patrol,  cxliii.  337-8,  348.)  p  Floto,  u.  403. 
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tors  was  shown  hj  disinterring  the  bones  of  deceased  imperialist  709 
bishops.* 

But  serious  outbreaks  in  favour  of  the  dethroned  emperor 
took  place  in  Alsatia  and  elsewhere ;  3^  and  after  a  time,  alarmed 
by  rumours  that  his  death  or  perpetual  captivity  was  intended, 
he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  by  the  river  to  Cologne.*  At 
Aix-la-Chapelle  he  was  met  by  Otbert,  bishop  of  Liege,  to  whose 
affectionate  pen  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
his  latest  fortunes,*  and  under  the  bishop's  escort  he  proceeded 
to  Liege.**  The  clergy  of  that  city  had  steadily  adhered  to  him, 
and  when  Paschal  desired  count  Robert  of  Flanders  to  punish 
them  for  their  fidelity,  one  of  their  number,  the  annalist  Sige- 
bert  of  Gemblours,  sent  forth  a  powerful  letter  in  defence  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  reproof  of  the  papal  assumptions.^  From 
liis  place  of  refuge  Henry  addressed  letters  to  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  and  Denmark,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
new  claims  of  Rome  as  an  aggression  on  the  common  rights  of 
all  princes,  and  pathetically  related  the  story  of  his  sufferings 
from  the  enmity  of  the  papal  party  and  from  the  treachery  of 
his  own  son  whom  they  had  misled.*  He  again  offered  to  abide 
an  examination  of  his  conduct  by  the  princes  of  Germany,®  and 
he  requested  his  godfather,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Cluny,  to 
mediate  with  the  pope.'  Other  cities  joined  with  Liege  in  de- 
claring for  him ;  he  was  urged  to  retract  his  forced  resignation, 
and  he  once  more  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  contest  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom.^  The  younger  Henry  was  repulsed 
from  Cologne,  and  the  hostile  armies  were  advancing  towards 
each  other,  when  the  emperor  s  faithful  chamberlain  appeared 
in  the  king  s  camp,  and  delivered  to  him  his  father  s  ring  and 
sword.  Henry  IV.  had  died  at  Liege,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1 106,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his 
reign — desiring  on  his  deathbed  that  these  relics  might  be 
carried  to  his  successor,  with  a  request  (which  proved  fruitless) 

«  Ekkehard,  233.  1769,  who  dates  it  about  1107.  But  the 

T  Otbert,  11 ;  Luden,  ix.  331.  date  is  more  probably  1102,  or  1103, 

■  Ep.  ad  Hug.  1.  c.  936.  according  to  Bethma  in,  in  Pertz,  vi. 

•  Tno  opposite  party  give  a  very  272.   The  authorship  of  this  letter  is 

unfavourable  account  of  Otbert  —  as  avowed  by  Sigebert,  De  Scriptoribus 

might  in  any  case  be  expected.   See  Eccles.  171  (Patrol,  clx.).    Jatfe  dates 

Hist.  Litt  X.  158-61 ;  Chron.  S.  Hub.  Paschal's  letter  to  Robert,  Jan.  21, 

C8.  seqq. ;  Rupert.  Tuit.  Chron.  (Patrol.  1103. 

clxx.  69S).  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  Francife  Regem,  ap. 

»»  Chron.  S.  Hub.  Andag.  97  (Patrol.  Sigebert,  369-71.     •  Ekkehard,  23*. 

cliv.).  '  Patrol,  clix.  933-7;  Stenzel,  i.  597. 

«  Epistola  Leodiensium,  ap.  Hard.  vL  ■  Otbert,  pp.  222-3. 


In  Biirveybg  <ba  laag  mA  troubled 
leems  impossible  to  acquit  the  hiemrd 
w&tAb  him*  Hia  early  impfeeoicmE  of  t| 
to  b©  favourable — derived  as  tliOT  must 
membnince  of  his  abductiim  by  Hannc 
tbat  prelate's  sbeismm^  umhiUon,  pride 
bezf  i  yanity  and  worldling  oad  of  ih 
T^ocity,  and  cormptiou  i^UicIi  di^^^rai 
Under  hia  self^ppomtqd  ecclesiastical^ 
Hfm  negleoted,  aiid  he  wm  enccmrag^  ] 
iramiiig^  of  Gro^oiy.  llOv^cv^■^  Skinml 
not  conveyed  in  a  maiinar  which  cuuUi 
Mm  tar  good,  since  tUey  ire»&  moccM 
Iga^t  royal  aurl  imperiiil  prjwpr 
tagt  of  biB  weakness;  he  siirrouodod  hia 
hB  used  agmnst  bim  like  disafTeetioii  of! 
Imsw  in  great  part  provokod  by  tb© 
^odoaiostics  and  mm  swollw  by  tlie 
itWtlhbl^^  to  tJie  dost,  mA  ttimfli 
cif  the  papacy,  wli' ther  just  or  unjiist^ 
jiope  that  iuvaded  the  t-mperor's  tradHi 
ABB^ted  only  the  prerogativoB  which  hi 
cieed  without  quest ii  tn,  It  was  hia 
Walmesbury,  that  whosoever  took  U] 
garied  himaelf  as  a  champioa  of  rd^ 
his  troubles  were  Rmieutetl,  and  atroc 
vised  against  liira;  it  was  under  prete 
miiB,  one  alter  the  other,  rebelled,  and 
he  had  lavished  his  tendemesSi  to  whon 
tmnsfer  all  his  power,  forced  horn  him 
by  the  most  hateful  treachery  and  viole 
all  the  faults  which  arc  imputed  to  him, 
enemies  with  any  profanity  or  irreligioE 
even  with  the  papacy,  but  with  its  doetilj 
prgtensitins  by  which  they  assailed  liis  c; 

The  conduct  of  Henry  as  a  ruler  mu 

*  Atjniil.  Blanf^in.  np,  PertsE,  t.  2T;  Gcrhocli 
At  ft  kter  iim&,  tmwCTflr^  m  Uml    kuwi*  I 
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ance  for  the  unfortunate  training  and  circumstances  of  his  youth.  711 
The  faults  of  other  men  were  visited  on  him ;  the  demands  of  his 
subjects  were  frequently  unreasonable,  and  were  urged  in  an  of- 
fensive style ;  and  if  his  breach  of  engagements  was  often  and 
too  justly  charged  against  him,  it  may  be  palliated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  opposition  to  him  was  animated  by  a  power 
which  claimed  authority  to  release  from  all  oaths  and  obliga- 
tions. Adversity  drew  forth  the  display  of  talents  and  of  virtues 
which  had  not  before  been  suspected ;  from  the  time  of  his  humi- 
liation at  Canossa,  he  appeared  to  have  awakened  to  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  his  difficulties  and  of  his  duties,  and  exhibited  a 
Tigonr,  a  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  fertility  of  resource,  of 
which  his  earlier  life  had  given  little  indication.  His  clemency 
and  placability  were  so  remarkable  as  even  to  extort  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  hostile  writers."  The  troubles  of  his  last  days 
were  excited,  not  by  misgovemment,  but  by  his  having  governed 
too  well. 

To  the  needy  and  to  the  oppressed  classes  Henry  was  endeared 
by  his  warm  sympathy  for  them,  by  his  support  of  them  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  by  the  charity  not  only  of  bountiful 
ilmsgiving,  but  of  personal  kindness  in  administering  to  their 
•eliet"  The  poor,  the  widows,  the  orphans  crowded  around  his 
)ier,  pouring  forth  their  tears  and  prayers,  kissing  the  hands 
vhich  had  distributed  his  gifts,®  and  commemorating  his  kind 
md  gentle  deeds.^  The  loyal  Otbert  buried  his  master  with  the 
'ites  of  the  church,  but  was  soon  after  compelled  by  way  of 
penance  to  disinter  the  body,  which  was  then  carried  to  Spires, 
i?here  Henry  himself  had  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral 
raised  by  his  bounty.  But  this  was  not  to  be  permitted ;  the 
*athedral,  in  consequence  of  having  been  polluted  by  the  corpse, 
was  interdicted  by  bishop  Gebhard;  and  for  five  years  the 
remains  of  the  excommimicated  emperor  were  kept  in  an  uncon- 
lecrated  vault,  where,  like  the  relics  of  a  saint,  they  were  visited 
yy  multitudes  who  affectionately  cherished  his  memory 

»  E,  g.  Annal.  S.  Disib.  a.d.  1106.  seed.   (Sigeb.  ap.  Pertz,  vi.  371-2.J  A 

■  Otbert,  1 ;  Annal.  S.  Disib.»  1.  c. ;  liko  mark  of  reverence  is  recorded  by 

Hoto,  b.  iii.  c.  24 ;  iv.  35.  Sojo  Gramnmticas  as  paid  to  Waldemar 

o  **  Liargas  manus."    Otbert,  13,  p.  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  while  living.  L 

583.  xiv.  p.  303. 

p  Some  placed  secd-com  on  the  bier,  «i  Godefr.  Viterb.,  Patrol,  cxcviii.  985 ; 

n  the  hope  that  it  wonld  thns  become  Luden,  ix.  347. 
kble  to  impart  productiveness  to  other 
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'      ^    *   OF  ST,  ANSELM,  ^  1 

TnK  successful  expedition  of  William  of  Nornjiunlv  pre 
important  changes  in  tlie  English  uhurcli-  At  his  c^rca 
^vhn  h  was  performed  by  Aldrod,  archbishop  of  York,  Wj 
heir  of  Edward  the  Conf^^9or,  swore  to  admiDister 
jofltioe  to  all  his  fiuhjwts :  *  but  tht*  necessity  of  proTiilingj 
ioUowers  soon  led  him  to  disregard  this  pledge,  whik  a  p 
was  afforded  by  the  obstinate  resistaaca  which  he  met  il 
csompletiiig  the  sulijugation  of  the  cscxomitys  and  by  the  fw 
insiirrectioiis  of  the  Sazgci&  Much  [apopeiiy  of  diiirduj 
jmuka^riea  waa  eonfifloated,  tc^ether  with  the  tteasuiW 
tlie  wealthier  English  had  do^Kisitc^d  in  the  monastei!! 
Betmiity,^  Dtmng  the  rejgn  of  Edward/  the  NonoaiL  isd 
had  for  a  time  prefroiled  in  England ;  many  Noimians  hid 
advanced  to  high  ecclesiastical  j^tations,  and  the  system  o 
piioriefl — i  of  annexing  prioriefl  and  estates  in  £ngll 
jbfeiga  leligfotifl  housei— ha^  hmi  largely  practii^*' 
under  the  ascendency  of  Earl  Qodwin,  the  Norman  atdl 
of  Canterbury^  Holiert  of  Jumi&gefi)  had  been  obliged  toi 
the  kingdoni^  and  the  primacy  had  been  eot^med  on 
bishop  of  Winchester^  who,  after  having  nnsneces^fnlly  a 
Ibr  the  pall  to  Leo  IX,,  ret^ved  it  from  the  antipope  J 
Telletd^andliB^hisMind^ai^^^^  fil 
MeotilQg  to  mi  mmm^^wOam  m  iOi^^t^^f^i 

»  Aug,  Sax.  Chron.  a  d.  1«J0'1  :  Flor.  ^  Archd,  CliurtoTi  fST2>  fti 

T^lgOTO*  iL  22i>;  ^ym,  Bmwhu.  VJd.  Hi^ik  (i,  4:n:) -j^rck  of  it  as  tli 

Bee  1^11]] j.-,  i  s7.  duftJ,    But  o^irlirr  iTir-turKr^  i 

^  Hist.             i,  4tiO;  Aug.  Bbjl.  tioned  in  the  31t*iiaitic<>ij,  §. 

gimin,  A*E>.  1071  s  rj«r.  Wi™iu  .li4  ^lJW!Miwa  teS6*e&to*i«r< 

ne,    WilJiam     tfiid  to  JaafB  filflO  ^ei^ad;  *  An^;.  Snx.  Chmn,  A,r>.  10 

tho]>  cJmrtiTH  find  bttttUt©!!.    (M.  Fa^  I^Inlmirsb,  fif-ta  Vr^niii.  {V^ivnX 

lliVt.  Aj»^-L  i.  13.)  lir>!s) ;  tV,llk  r  i,  ^^'11  ;  Iji^-umI 

"  fei  tlm  ciitititnwnirv  I.ifr  .in  l.hoa  ^  Will  Nt  iibrig.  i  ],  \k  ■ 

of  Edwatd,  edited  bj  lie  JZlv.  IJ.  K,  liowtver,  mcutioMii  bolli 
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Conqueror,  while  otliers'  state  that  William  refused  his  713 
;  ill  any  case,  he  was  obnoxious  as  a  Saxon.  William 
lie  affected  to  treat  him  with  great  honour;**  but  at  a 
held  at  Winchester,  u^der  two  papal  legates,  in  1070,  he 
arged  with  having  intruded  into  the  seat  of  a  living 
with  having  irregularly  held  at  once  the  sees  of  Win- 
and  Canterbury ;  with  the  want  of  a  properly-conferred 
d  with  having  used  for  a  time  that  of  his  ejected  pre- 
r.'  These  pretexts  served  for  the  deprivation  of  the  arch- 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  other  native  prelates,  so 
th  a  single  exception,  the  English  sees  were  soon  in  the 
f  Xormans,  who  either  had  been  appointed  under  Edward 
now  promoted  by  the  Conqueror.^  The  system  of  pre- 
foreigners  was  gradually  extended  to  the  abbacies  and 
igiiities,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  it  was  hopeless  for 
glishman,  whatever  his  merit  might  be,  to  aspire  to  any 
rable  station  in  the  church  of  his  own  land.™  One  Nor- 


icr,  29 ;  W.  Malmeab.  ii.  421 ; 
intlm.  195;  Wendover,  iL  1. 
?rg  (loea  not  decide  between 
inenta  (ii.  67).  Aldrod  had 
nod  Harold,  according  to  Flo- 
Vorcester  (i.  224)  and  Symeon 
m  (193),  although  William  of 
(Patrol,  cxlix.  1245)  and  Or- 
..  17),  as  well  an  tho  Baycux 
,  rui)re8«;nt  Stigand  as  having 
.  Dean  Uook  (i.  514)  follows 
md  William,  but  Drs.  Lingard 
ind  LapiH?ribcrg  (i.  532)  seem 
ht  in  i)r(;ferring  the  statement 
glish  chroniclers  to  that  of  the 

i, 

Malmesb.  G.  P.  in  Patrol. 
i59. 

Wig.  ii.  5  ;  Kog.  Hovedon, 
!nctt,  ii.  7.  Dean  Hook  shows 
r  thinking  that  Stigand  himself 

present  (i.  522).  At  this 
he  crown  was  placed  on  Wil- 
tul  by  the  legates,  who  are 
said  by  Lanfrunc's  biographer 
'•wnfirmcnl  him  as  king  of 
"  (c.  G  ;  cf.  Order.  Vital,  iv.  8). 
?ni8  to  have  been  nothing  more 
observance  of  a  custom  uswil 
orthern  nations,  that  at  certain 
easons  the  king  wore  his  crown, 
IS  placed  on  his  head  by  some 
prelate.  (See  Cosm.  PrageM.  i. 
;he  note  in  Pertz,  viii. :  Inett, 
At  Christmas  llOt),  during  a 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  there 
larrel  betwet^n  the  arclibialiop 
and  the  bishop  of  London  (as 


provincial  dean  of  Canterbury),  for  the 
right  of  •'crowning**  Henry  t  They 
wished  to  follow  this  up  by  a  struggle 
for  precedence  at  the  king's  table,  but 
he  ordered  them  both  to  turned  out 
of  the  hall.  (Eadmer.  Hist.  Nov.  p.  83.) 
Bee,  too,  a  story  as  to  archbishop  Italph 
at  the  second  marriage  of  Henry,  iu  1. 
vi.  init. 

^  Inett,  ii.  14-5 ;  Lappenb.  ii.  100. 
Tlie  only  Englisihman  who  retained  hia 
bishoprick  was  the  pious  and  simple- 
minded  Wulstan,  of  Worcester.  W. 
Malmesb.  ii.  450. 

■  Ingulph.  ap.  Fell,  70 ;  Eadmer,  29, 
87;  Lingard,  i.  457.  In  1114  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  cried  out  against  tho 
appointment  of  any  more  foreigners,  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  persons 
'*  patrisB  lingua) "  who  equalled  Ijanfrano 
in  learning  and  Aiiselm  in  piety ;  but 
the  candicmte  whom  they  carried,  Ralph, 
although  he  had  long  lived  in  England, 
and  possessed  the  qualification  of  lan« 
guage,  was  not  only  **  si  genus  explores, 
spectabili  Normanorum  prosapia  oriun- 
dus  "  but  himself  a  native  of  Normandy. 
Hence  it  would  seem  as  if  the  monks 
did  not  venture  to  object  to  Normans  as 
**alien»  gentis,"  but  only  to  i)ersons 
who,  like  Lanfrano,  Anselm,  and  Fari- 
cius,  who  was  proposed  to  them  as  the 
successor  of  Anselm,  were  Italians,  or 
otherwise  not  subjects  of  the  king  of 
England.  (W.  Malmesb.  G.  P.  150(i.) 
The  first  archbishop  of  English  birth 
after  the  Oiiquest,  Thonuis  Beckct 
(a.d.  11G2),  watf  uot»  as  Las  oflou  beea 
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he  was  now  urged  to  accept  that  of  Canterbury.*   It  was  not 
without  much  reluctance  that  he  resolved  to  undertake  so  oner- 
ous a  dignity  among  a  people  of  barbarous  and  iml^owTi  lan- 
gaage ;  and  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced  and  foresaw  in 
the  execution  of  his  office  speedily  induced  him  to  solicit  per-  715 
mission  from  Alexander  II.  to  return  to  his  monastery  ;  *  but  the 
pope  refused  to  consent,  and  Lanfranc  thereupon  requested  that 
tiie  pall  might  be  sent  to  him.    The  answer  came  from  the 
archdeacon  Hildebrand — that,  if  the  pall  could  be  granted  to 
any  one  without  his  personal  appearance  at  Eome,  it  would  bo 
granted  to  Lanfranc ;  but  that  the  journey  was  indispensable." 
On  his  arrival  at  Korae,  the  archbishop  was  treated  with  dis- 
tinguished honour.    The  pope,  who  had  formerly  been  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
his  pupil  at  Bee,  rose  up  to  receive  him,  explaining 
that  he  did  so  out  of  regard  not  for  his  office  but  for  his  learn- 
ing ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  this  that  he  desired  Lanfranc  in 
his  turn  to  perform  the  reverence  which  was  due  to  St.  Peter,^ 
He  bestowed  on  him  two  palls,  as  a  mark  of  signal  consideration 
- — a  compliment  of  which  it  is  said  that  there  has  never  been 
another  instance  y — and  invested  him  with  the  authority  of 
Legate.    A  question  as  to  precedence  was  raised  by  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York,  who  had  accompanied  Lanfranc  to  Rome, 
and  contended  that,  by  the  terms  of  Gregory's  instructions  to 
Augustine,  the  primacy  of  England  ought  to  alternate  between 
Canterbury  and  the  northern  see,  for  which  he  also  claimed 
inrisdiction  over  Worcester,  Lichfield,  and  Lincoln.*   The  pope 
declined  to  give  judgment,  and  remitted  the  questions  to  Eng- 
land, where,  after  discussions  in  the  king's  presence  at  Win- 
chester and  at  Windsor,  they  were  decided  in  favour  of 

•  AD  1072 

Lanfranc  on  the  groimd  of  ancient  custom.   The  arch- 
bishop of  York  was  required  to  promise  submission  to  Canter- 
bury, and,  with  his  suffragans,  to  attend  councils  at  such  places 
Bs  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  appoint.* 


•  Vita  Lanfir.  4,  6;  QuiL  Ctemct  vii. 

«  Ep.  1 ;  Orderic,  1.  iv.  t.  ii.  212. 

«  Inter  £pp.  Lanfr.  6.  This  hud  not 
been  the  case  in  earlier  times  (see  the 
'  Liber  Diurnus,'  c.  4,  in  Patrol,  cv.); 
Mid  the  popes  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
iray  on  the  point.   Giesel.  II.  ii.  235. 

/  Vita  Lanf.  11;  Eadmer,  30. 

r  Will.  Malmesb..  G.  Poiitif..  Patrol, 
slx^iz.  1460;  Bock's  *  Church  of  our 
Patbers,'  ii.  151. 


■  W.  Malmesb.  G.  P.  1460-1.  Sco 
above,  p.  19 ;  and  for  the  York  version 
of  the  affair,  Stubbs.  in  Twysden,  1685- 
1706;  liaine,  i.  148.  It  is  said  that 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  was  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  ho  was  the  son  of 
a  priest  but  that  Lanfranc  iutercetled 
for  him,  and  persuaded  the  pope  to 
overlook  this  irregularity.  Kad.  de 
Dioeto,  ib.  483. 

•  Lanfr.  Ep.  3;  Vita,  10-1 ;  WiUcins, 
i.  324-5, 
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t!ie  iliaorfeTS  of  the 


bon^  to 
(lihidi  it  Si  ¥€rj 

Bt»^*  Ml  A  ^  hhomm  far  lUi  pnrpaea  he 

I     coppirted  hj  th^         wbo  beaiimd  w  lliiii  hii  fall  eoDi 

enii  Fa^cEillT  -:i"rL^r  I  with  the  it^ucT  durmg  his  ova 

■hw  mriii  mm       rai£BteatiC   IW  twipieilu  mmi  hk  ioaueikce  t0 

fMiimtAts  ;  m£o  mm  wiet^  relioilt — among  them 

th#  Ushoprick  of  was  trausforre^l  Xo 

\  Ihi*  of  fihgbqiac  fio  Sttnim,  KiEaham  to  Xhetlora, 
ip  f  iMpahii,  lirhfcM  to  Olorteg^ — s  dbwg^  agre^ 
|jy»  te  the  uoe^  spism  of  the  ehnn^  bat  pCThapft  suggested 
hf  tbft  pli^  9r  inUoHp  whob  by  thn  phu^  the  bisbops  iii 
i«tiiel  ^lie%  MMel^liflir  a^taDoe  im  pnaamng  the  aah- 
jeetiun  of  the  people.'  Tenfame  ^fllft  VMiahle  father  and  « 
eovifcvt  of  maakB^  es  be  ii  i^yM  fcf  Ihe  Am0iS>Ssmm  chron^ 

l>ii]istaii  5  Isbonrs  hsd  pazsad  any;  mad  tbe  Knglish  clergy  hi^ 
been  eocn^toaied  to  macfy  h&ij*  boot  the  llalian  priinata 
xeoemd  the  endeaTonr  to  sefaililile  iMte      iiQaler  cam 

in  cathcdfids,  and  serioas  stmggles  arose  in  oon9equ<?iioe,'*  Nor 
wiidi  tht>  eoibr»_'emeiit  <>i  t»Iibacy  on  the  clergy  complete;  for, 
althuTLi^'h  a  council  at  Winchester  in  1076  eiiaeled  "liiiS  M 
should  have  a  and  that  fov  thf  future  no  giaitifd  man 

should  be  orJaineti  prie<t  or  dtniiMn,  the  mm  I  clefgy  were^  in 
eontradi^niiiu  tu  the  rt^giibtioni  which  Gregory  YIL  was  labour- 
ing  to  eofoioe  ^wh^^  aUowed  bj  iim  wmail  to  nbrn.  tbir 
wifea.* 

WiOiam  «     ^eatly  indebted  to  Borne.   Hia  expedition  had 
been  ^auctioDcd  by  a  cousccrated  banner,  the  gift  of  Aleucd^ 


^  MiiftiirflT  rurii  says  nf 


lit-  WElj, 

iiiEjiknt  by  1*  ,^rnitig  and  lUj^iiity,  flud 
clwK<-'<l  the  Eri^Lidli  prclfttea,  '*i\e^t 
mnitM»  et  iictx^ptoe,"  with  i^noniiice. 
(Hitti  As^l  1  14^5.)  But  rlaewhiii^ 
(p.  88)  lie  Mjv  frf*  him  nmiqiakin  bimii- 
titatk  melfts  prrtjiU  r  IHt*.  nitunt  etuintiii- 
tinm  rwiDlfi -nn-  rniUK^r^  hhua  ost^  nisi  iti 

WjfornieiJDtb." 
•  Lupw^nb,  ii.  107-8. 
'  Sieirmk,  Anhltecfc.  Hiit^^auH 


tt^rbtirv  Cattedral,  H. 

dt.'  M-rito,  A.II.  1133  (PutruL  eli,)- 

'  Lbfi^K'nUrg,  il.  126^  who^  bpi*' 
of  ih&  tibimo»,  rt^mftrka  tkftt  Old 
mie  of      new  we^  wh  not « 
town,  1ml  !ii«rc»ly  a  intzm, 

f  A .1^  vm. 

10,32.  See  Ul  L1<%v,  48.  For  •  W 
of  the  phsm  whcNi  thlii  dlsiieB 
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and  he  had  found  the  papal  support  valuable  in  carrying 
is  plans  as  to  the  English  church.  But  he  was  determined 
ake  use  of  Rome — not  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  mistress, 
eld  firmly  in  his  own  grasp  the  government  of  the  church, 
efraining  from  the  sale  of  preferment — however  he  may 

been  guilty  of  simony  in  that  wider  definition  which 
des  the  bestowal  of  benefices  for  service  or  by  favour — ^he 
d  the  commendation  of  Gregory  but  he  promoted  bishops 
ibbots  by  his  own  will,  invested  them  by  the  feudal  forms, 
ook  it  upon  himself  to  exempt  the  abbey  which  was  founded 
emory  of  his  victory  at  Hastings  from  all  episcopal  and 
^ic  jurisdiction.*  No  pope  was  to  be  acknowledged  in  717 
and,  except  by  the  king's  permission ;  nor,  although  William 
ed  legates  to  hold  synods  in  furtherance  of  his  own  views, 
mything  to  be  treated  or  enacted  at  these  meetings  without 
revious  sanction.  The  bishops  were  forbidden  to  obey  cita- 
to Rome ;  they  were  forbidden  to  receive  letters  from  the 

without  showing  them  to  the  king  ;  nor  was  any  of  his 
«  or  servants  to  be  excommunicated  without  his  licence.™ 
bishop  was  no  longer  to  sit  in  the  same  court  with  the 
flf,  but  his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  spiritual  matters." 
tenure  of  frank-almoign  (or  free  alms),  under  which  the 
ps  had  formerly  held  their  lands,  was  exchanged  for 
feudal  tenure  by  barony;  and  the  estates  of  the  clergy 
ne  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as  other  lands.® 

his  ecclesiastical  policy  William  was  willingly  seconded  by 
►rimate.  Lanfranc  was  indeed  no  devoted  adherent  of  Gre- 
,  with  whom  he  was  probably  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the 
Igenoe  which  the  pope  had  shown  to  his  antagonist  Berengar. 
letter  to  a  partisan  of  the  antipope,  he  professes  neutrality 

the  great  contest  of  the  time,  and  even  shows  an  inclina- 


.  Malmcsb.  410. 

p.  ix.  5.  I  cannot  apjee  with  Dr. 
mberg  (ii.  139)  tliat  the  praise  waa 

ironiciil  or  meant  to  point  out 
William  ought  to  do. 
iron,  dc  Bello,  25-8  (Lond.  1846). 
se  of  Canterbury  says  that  when 
inc.  on  the  death  of  Scolland, 
of  St.  Aup^ustine's,  asked  leave  to 
late  an  abbot,*  as  his  predecessors 
one,  the  Conqueror  answered  that 
3  resolved  to  keep  all  the  staves 
i  own  hands"  (Twysden,  1327). 
rhom  represents  these  words  as 
n  by  William  Rufus  on  being 

by  the  monks  to  lot  them  chooso 


their  own  abbot  in  the  room  of  Sool- 
land's  successor,  Guy  (ib.  1794) ;  and, 
in  any  case,  they  would  seem  to  be- 
long to  Rufus,  as  Scolland  died  only 
four  days  (or  according  to  Gosceliu, 
only  one  day)  before  the  deatli  of  the 
Conqueror  in  Normandy.  See  Thorn, 
1792  J  Goscelin.  Trausl.  8.  Aug.  ii.  41 
(Patrol,  civ.) 
»  Eadmer,  29-30. 

■  Wilkins,  i.  368,  This  severanc© 
of  jurisdiction,  however,  became  the 
ground  for  great  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy.   See  Inett,  ii.  60-2. 

*»  Rog.  Wendover,  ii.  7 ;  Inett,  ii.  49  ; 
Blackstone,  i.  141. 
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was  resolved  never  to  consent.    His  legate  was  charged  to 
threaten  William  with  the  wrath  of  St  Peter  unless  he  should 
repent^  and  to  cite  certain  representatives  of  the  English  and 
Norman  bishops  to  a  synod  at  Rome.*   No  heed  was  paid  to 
this  citation ;  but  the  pope  submitted  to  the  slight ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  but  for  the  voluntary  retirement  of  William's 
nominee,  Guitmund,  the  ally  of  Lanfranc  in  the  eucharistic  con- 
troversy, the  objection  in  the  case  of  Rouen  would  have  been 
withdrawn.**    Equally  unsuccessful  were  the  pope's  attempts  on 
Lanfranc.    Again  and  again  invitations,  becoming  by  degrees 
more  urgent,  required  the  archbishop  to  appear  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  not  been  since  Gregory's  election.    After  a  time  the 
[>ope  expresses  a  belief  that  he  is  influenced  by  fear  of  the  king, 
but  tells  him  that  neither  fear,  nor  love,  nor  the  difficulties  of 
:he  journey,  ought  to  detain  him.^    Lanfranc,  in  his  answer, 
showed  no  disposition  to  comply ;  and  he  alluded,  with  an  in-  719 
iifference  which  must  have  been  very  annoying,  to  the  failure 
of  the  pope's  claim  to  fealty."^  At  length  Gregory  summoned 
the  archbishop  to  set  out  for  Rome  within  four  months  after 
receiving  his  citation,  and  to  appear  there  on  a  certain  day, 
under  pain  of  deposition ;  ^  but  the  citation  was  as  vain  as  those 
before  it,  and  the  threat  was  never  followed  up.y 

Gregory  again  found  himself  obliged  to  remonstrate  in  the 
case  of  William's  half-brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  liayeux.  Odo, 
deluded  (it  is  said)  by  the  arts  of  soothsayers,  who  assured  him 
that  a  person  of  his  name  was  to  be  pope,  sent  large  sums  of 
money  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  securing  himself  an  interest 
there,  and  enlisted  a  considerable  force  with  which  he  intended 
to  make  his  way  to  Italy.  But  W^illiam,  on  discovering  the 
project,  arrested  and  imprisoned  him;  and,  in  answer  to  an 
objection  as  to  the  bishop's  spiritual  character,  declared  that  he 
had  proceeded  against  him,  not  as  bishop,  but  as  earl  of  Kent.* 
Gregory  expostulated  with  the  king,  insisting  on  the  immu- 
nities of  the  clergy,  with  the  pretended  saying  of  St.  Ambrose, 

*  Ep.  vii.  1  (Sept.  23,  1079,  Jaffe).       the  Engli^,  too,  if  any  of  them  did  so. 
"  Guitmund  was  made  cardinal  by    Append.  P]p.  1. 

Gregory  himself.    See  p.  GG2,  n.  ».  *  See  Palgrave,  iii.  546.  Order.  Vital. 

•  Ep.  vl  30  (Mar.  25, 1079).  vii.  8  (t.  iii.  189.  seqq.).  The  Odo,  or 
^  Lanfr.  Ep.  8.  Otho,  who  became  pope  was  Urban  II. 
»  Ep.  ix.  20  (Dec.  4,  1081).  Dr.  Lappenborg  thiidcs  it  probable  that 
y  In  one  of  liis  letters  to  Lanfranc,  Gregory  invited  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  to 

Gregory  begs  the  archbisliop  to  restrain  aid  him  with  an  army  against  the  em- 
tlie  Scots  (/.e.  Irish),  who  were  said  to  be  peror  and  even  flattered  him  with  the 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  wives ;  and    hope  of  succeeding  to  the  papacy,  ii.  1 37. 
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em  during  vacancy  belonged  to  the  sovereign.  Under 
pretext  William  kept  bishopricks  long  vacant ;  while  the 
se  was  left  without  a  pastor,  he  extorted  all  that  was 
ble  from  the  tenants  of  the  see,  by  means  alike  oppressive 
lem  and  injurious  to  the  future  bishop;™  and  the  most 
ishing  simony  was  practised  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical 
rments." 

ter  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  primacy  remained  vacant 
early  four  years.  In  answer  to  entreaties  that  he  would 
nate  a  successor,  William  swore,  as  he  was  wont,  "  by  the 

face  of  Lucca,"  that  he  would  as  yet  have  no  archbishop 
limself ;  and  when  public  prayers  were  oflFered  up  for  the 
tion  of  his  choice,  he  said  that  the  church  might  ask  what 
[eased,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  take  his  own  way." 
vere  illness,  which  followed  soon  after,  was  regarded  as  a 
tnent  of  heaven,  and  the  king  was  earnestly  urged  to  show 
penitence  by  filling  up  the  primacy,  and  by  redressing  the  721 
ances  of  his  government.   He  consented,  promised  amend- 

and  made  choice  of  Anselm  as  archbishop.** 
iselm  was  bom  of  an  honourable  family  at  Aosta,  in  1033 
he  following  year.^i  His  boyhood  was  devout,  but  was 
3eded  by  a  somewhat  irregular  youth,  more  especially  after 
death  of  his  pious  and  gentle  mother ,  to  whom  he  was 
ly  attached.    The  harshness  with  which  his  father  treated 

produced  a  resolution  to  leave  his  home;  he  crossed  the 
I,  and,  after  having,  like  Lanfranc,  resided  for  some  time 
vranches,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  a  monk  at 

where  the  founder,  Herluin,  was  still  abbot,  while  Lanfranc 

prior  and  master  of  the  school.'  On  the.  removal  of 
franc  to  Caen  in  1063,  Anselm  succeeded  him  in  his  oflSces, 

at  the  death  of  Herluin,  in  1078,  he  was  elected  to  the 


)rder.  Vital,  iii.  312  ;  Flor.  Wi- 
ii.  4(>;  Sym.  Dunelm.  a.d.  1100. 
j^adiner,  34. 

b.  34-5.  The  "holy  face  of 
i"  was  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  in 
wood,  said  to  have  been  carved 
t.  Nicedemus,  and  still  preserved 
le  catliedral.  (Baron.  1099.40-7; 
ay's  Handbook  of  Central  Italy, 
I.  18G1.  See  vol.  i.  p.  360.)  The 
d  of  its  history  is  g:iven  by  Benve- 
of  Imola,  in  his  commentary  on 
e.  Inf.  xxi.  43  (Murot.  Autiq.  i. 
)  Some  writers  (as  Mr.  Sliaron 
Br,  *  Middle  Ages,  %  i.  147)  make 
am  swear   "by  the  face  of  St. 


Luke.'* 

p  Eadm.  35.  Authorities  used  for 
Anselm  : — Opera,  ed.  Gerberon,  Paris, 
1721;  Eadmer,  'Vita  Anselmi,*  and 
'  Historia  Novorum,'  in  Appendix  to 
Anselm;  Joh.  Sarisb.,  Vita  Anselmi, 
(Patrol,  cxcix.);  Mohier,  'Anselm  v. 
Canterbury  '  (Aufsatze,  i.)  ;  Church's 
'  £s8a3rB  and  Reviews,'  Lond.  1854  (in- 
cluding two  papers  on  St.  Anselm  from 
the  'British  Critic'  of  1843X;  Hasse, 
•Anselm  v.  Canterbury,'  vol.  i.  transl, 
bv  Turner,  Lond.  1850,  vol.  ii.  Leipz. 
1852 ;  Ch.  de  K^musat,  *  S.  Anselme  de 
Cantorbe'ry.'  Paris,  1853. 

'I  Bcmusat,  22.  '  Eadm.  2-3. 
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ts  existence,  and  exemplifying  this  by  the  fabulous  island  of 
Atlantis  ;^  and  Anselm  rejoined  that  the  illustration  was  inappli- 
»ble  to  the  question,  since  existence  is  a  part  of  the  perfections 
?hich  are  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  the  Deity.® 

The  character  of  Anselm  was  amiable,  gentle,  and  modest. 
Simple,  and  even  severe,  in  his  own  habits,  he  was  indulgent  to 
>ther8,  and  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  those  below  him, 
«rith  his  indiflTerence  to  the  vulgar  interests  of  the  world,  was 
>ften  abused.  Edmer  draws  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  his 
»Gtniiliar  intercourse,  and  relates  many  stories  which  illustrate 
tds  wisdom,  his  kindly  temper,  his  mild,  yet  keen  and  subtle 
linmour.'^  In  one  of  these  stories,  an  abbot  "  who  was  accounted 
very  religious  "  applies  in  despair  for  advice  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  pupils  in  his  monastery ;  he  had  flogged  them  inde- 
fatigably  both  by  day  and  by  night,  but,  instead  of  amending, 
they  only  grew  worse.  Anselm  by  degrees  leads  him  to  under-  723 
stand  that  so  brutal  a  discipline  could  only  be  expected  to 
brutalise  its  objects,  and  the  abbot  returns  home  to  practise  a 
wiser  and  a  gentler  system.®  But  as  the  exercise  of  Anselm's 
philosophical  genius  was  subordinated  to  the  strictest  orthodoxy, 
BO  with  his  calm  and  peaceful  nature  he  combined  the  most 
unbending  resolution  in  the  cause  of  the  hierarchical  system. 
To  this  he  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
interest  or  passion,  or  even  of  strong  personal  conviction,  but 
because  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  church,  while  the  scandalous 
abuses  perpetrated  by  such  sovereigns  as  William  Eufus  tended 
to  blind  him  to  the  existence  of  dangers  on  the  other  side ; 
and  his  assertion  of  it  was  marked  by  nothing  of  violence  or 
assumption,  but  by  an  immoveable  tenacity  and  perseverance.* 

Anselm  was  already  known  and  honoured  in  England,  which 
he  had  visited  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  English 
estates  of  his  abbey.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Conqueror, 
who,  in  conversing  with  him,  laid  aside  his  wonted  sternness ;  * 
and  he  had  been  the  guest  of  Lanfranc,  who  had  profited  by  his 
advice  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  j)eculiarities  and  prejudices  of 

^  *  Liber  pro  Insipiente  *  (a  title  refer-  did  not  find  favour  with  the  schoolmeii 

ring  to  Anaelm's  quotation  of  Ps.  xiv.  1),  in  general,  but  has  become  famous  in 

in  Anselm's  works,  30.  later  times  as  revived,  and  perhaps 

o  *  Liiber  Apologeticus  contra  Gauni-  independently  (although  this  is  not 

lonem  respondentem  pro  Insipiente/  certain),  by  Des  Cartes.  Re'musat,  527- 

ib.  37-40.    See  Hist.  Litt.  viii.  IHS;  531;  Neand.  viii.  125-6. 

Hasse.  ii.  241 ;  Ritter,  vii.  335-8 ;  Arch-  «»  Eadm.  16-21.           •  lb.  8. 

bishop  Thomson's  Hampton  Lectures  for  '  Kemusat,  286;  Martiuouu,  302. 

1853,  pp.  5,  236.    Aiischn'a  argument  ^  Eadm.  33. 
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natters  which  the  king  claimed  from  the  archbishop  in  temporal 
hings;  and  that  no  oflFence  should  arise  as  to  his  acknow- 
edgment  of  pope  Urban,  who  had  not  yet  been  recognised  in 
ilngland.  The  answer  was,  that  he  should  have  all  which 
.jaiL&anc  had  had,  but  that  the  other  points  must  remain 
indecided  for  the  present.^  The  archbishop  was  invested  in 
Jeptember  1093,  but  his  consecration  did  not  take  place  until  the 
Ith  of  December.  At  this  ceremony  the  archbishop  of  York,  who 
ook  the  chief  part  in  it,  objected  to  the  title  of  "  metropolitan 
)f  all  England,'*  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  a  'denial  of  the 
netropolitical  dignity  of  his  own  see.  The  objection  was  allowed, 
md  the  title  of  primate  was  substituted.** 

The  first  entrance  of  Anselm  into  his  city  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  appearance  of  Flambard,  who  in  the  king's  name  instituted 
sigainst  him  a  suit  of  which  the  subject  is  not  recorded;'  and 
Dther  events  soon  occurred  to  justify  the  apprehensions  with 
wtich  he  had  undertaken  his  oflBce.  William  was  busy  in 
raising  subsidies  for  an  intended  expedition  into  Normandy,  725 
and  the  archbishop,  after  his  consecration,  was  advised  by  his 
friends  to  send  him  a  contribution  of  five  hundred  pounds,  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  render  the  king  favourable  to  the 
church.  William  was  at  first  pleased  with  the  gift,  but  some 
of  his  advisers  persuaded  him  that  it  was  too  little — that  the 
archbishop,  in  consideration  of  his  promotion,  ought  to  have 
given  twice  or  four  times  as  much.  Anselm  replied  that  he 
could  not  raise  more  without  distressing  his  tenants;  that  it 
should  not  be  his  last  gift ;  that  a  little  freely  given  was  better 
than  a  larger  sum  extorted:  and,  as  William  persevered  in 
refusing  the  money,  he  bestowed  it  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  king's  soul,  comforting  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  could  not  be  charged  with  even  the  appearance  of  simony." 
The  king  was  deeply  ofiended.  He  evaded  the  fulfilment  of 
bis  promise  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  archbishop's  estates.* 
He  refused  him  leave  to  hold  a  council  for  the  suppression  of 

9  Eadm.  37;  Anselm.  Ep.  iii.  24.  evidently  wrong  statement  he  ia  fol- 

For  the  trial  on  Peucuden  Heath  be-  lowed  by  Mr.  Rame.  i  153. 

twecn  Lanfranc  and  Odo,  who,  as  earl  '  Eadm.  37. 

of  Kent,  had  seized  many  manors  be-  •  Ep.  iii.  24;  Eadm.  13,  38.  Dr. 

longing  to   the   archbishoprick,   see  Lingard  observes  (i.  539)   that  the 

Kmulf,  in  Patrol,  clxiii.  1449,  seqq.  money  vras  probably  borrowed,  as  the 

H  Eadm.  13,  37 ;  R.  do  Diccto.  491 ;  tenants  of  the  see  had  been  so  drained 

Wendov.  ii.  44.    But  Stubbs,  the  chro-  by  the  royal  exactions  during  the  va- 

nicler  of  York  (Twysd.  1707).  sjiys  that  eancy  that  for  throe  years  Anselm  was 

primate  was  the  original  word,  and  obliged  to  anticipate  his  income.  Eadm. 

metropolitan  the  substitute ;  and  in  this  85.                     *  Ep.  iii.  24. 
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the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  neither  of  the  rival  popes 
een  acknowledged  in  England.®  The  king  had  come  to 
it  as  a  special  prerogative  of  his  crown,  distinguishing 
rom  other  sovereigns,  that  within  his  dominions  no  pope 
[  be  recognised  except  by  his  permission;  and  this 
n  had  beqn  encouraged  by  courtly  prelates.^  The  right  of 
had,  however,  been  admitted  in  Normandy,  and  Ans^lm, 
have  seen,  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
I  to  the  profession  which,  as  abbot  of  Bee,  he  had  made 
t  pontift'.  He  now,  on  William's  return  from  the  Norman 
ition,  requested  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  receive  his 
rom  the  pope.  "From  which  pope?"  asked  the  king; 
n  Anselm  s  replying  "  From  Urban,"  he  angrily  declared 
leither  his  father  nor  himself  had  ever  allowed  any  one  to 
led  pope  in  England  without  their  special  warrant ;  as 
light  the  archbishop  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown, 
m  on  this  desired  that  the  question  whether  his  duty  to 
)pe  were  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the  king  might  be 
sed  at  a  council ;  and  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  nobles 
►r  the  purpose  at  Eockingham,  in  March,  1095.® 
)  archbishop  took  his  stand  on  the  principle  that  God 
to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man.  Two  only  of  his  own 
the  bishops  of  Rochester^  and  Chichester  supported 
William  of  St.  Calais,^  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Herbert  727 
rwich,  who,  from  his  character,  was  styled  the  Flatterer,^ 
iTehement  in  their  opposition ;  w  hile  the  rest,  accustomed 


?elm,  Ep.  iii.  37 ;  Sjrm.  Dunelm. 

!  tho  biiihop  of  Durham's  spoech 
:ingliRiii,  in  Eadm.  41. 
Im.  17,  40. 

Q<iulf,  formerly  a  monk  of  Bee, 
I  old  and  intimate  frieiyl  of 
,  many  of  whose  letters  arc 
ed  to  him.  Vita  Gmid.  in  Patrol. 
7. 

►c  Sancto  Carilefo  '* — the  monas- 
5t.  Calais  in  Norraantly.  Symeon 
lam  gives  a  liigh  character  of  this 
HLst.  Dunelm.  iv.  1,  5,  cols, 
ap.  Twyswlen. 

is  is  the  interpretation  put  by 
•onichtrs  on  his  name  Losinga 
\u8inqnrey  to  flatter).  But  the 
ras  not  piTuliar  to  him.  William 
me^bury  gives  some  verses  from 
it  would  seem  that  Herliert  dc- 
t  from  his  father  ("Surgit  m 
V  monstnmi  gonitore  Losing. i," 
and  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford, 


in  1079,  is  also  called  Losinga.  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  supposes  it  a  family  name 
(Norm,  and  Engl.  iv.  142).  Herbert,  a 
native  of  the  **  Pagus  Oximensis  "  in 
Normandy,  had  obtained  tlie  bishoprick 
of  Tlietford  by  simony,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  resigned  it,  and  received 
a  new  appointment  from  the  pope.  On 
his  return  he  removed  the  see  to  Nor- 
wich { A.D.  1004),  where  he  founded  tho 
cathedral,  and  expended  much  wealth 
in  other  acta  of  munificence.  (Flor.  Wi- 
gom.  ii.  33  ;  Foss,  *  Judges  of  England,' 
i.  127-8;  Palgrave,  iv.  142-5.)  Wdliam 
of  Malmesbury,  indeed,  speaks  of  church- 
building  and  such  works  as  the  means 
by  which  bishops  who  were  not  in  other 
respects  blameless  endeavoured  to  cover 
their  defects  (679;.  Yet  Herbert  seems 
to  have  really  become  a  better  man,  and 
is  highly  praised  by  Bartholomew  do 
Cotton  ( Angl.  Sac.  i.  407 ;.  Some  of  his 
letters  have  Ixxjn  published  by  Col.  R. 
Aubtruther,  Brussels,  1847. 
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ihonld  find  to  be  legitimate,  and  to  obtain  from  bim  a  pall  for 
;be  arcbbishop  of  Canterbury,  without  naming  Anselm,  for  whom 
^6  king  hoped  by  this  means  to  substitute  another.  The  deci- 
non  of  the  envoys  was  in  favour  of  Urban,  from  whom  a  pall 
ms  brought  to  England  by  Walter,  bishop  of  Albano.  The 
king  agreed  to  acknowledge  Urban;  but  when  he  asked  the 
l^ate  to  depose*  Anselm,  he  was  told  that  it  was  impossible. 
The  archbishop  was  summoned  to  court,  and  was  desired  to  re- 
ceive the  pall  from  William's  own  hands.  He  replied  that  it 
was  not  for  any  secular  person  to  give  the  pall ;  and»  j  jq 
GU9  he  persevei-ed  in  his  refusal,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
pall  should  be  laid  by  the  legate  on  the  high  altar  at  Canter- 
bury, and  that  the  archbishop  should  take  it  thence,  as  from  the 
hand  of  St.  Peter.? 

Bobert  of  Normandy  was  now  about  to  set  out  for  the  cru- 
sade, and  had  agreed  to  pledge  the  duchy  to  his  brother  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  his  expedi- 
tion.*^  In  order  to  make  up  this  payment,  William  had  recourse 
to  severe  exactions.  He  seized  the  plate  of  monasteries ;  and 
when  the  monks  remonstrated,  he  met  them  in  his  usual  style 
by  asking — "  Have  ye  not  shrines  of  gold  and  silver  for  dead 
men's  bones?"'  Anselm  contributed  liberally;  but  he  was  soon 
after  required  to  answer  in  the  king's  court  for  having  failed  in  729 
the  proper  equipment  of  some  soldiers  whom  he  had  supplied 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Welsh.*  In  this  summons  the 
archbishop  saw  a  design  to  bring  him  under  feudal  subjec- 
tion, and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  look  for  justice,  while 
the  hopelessness  of  any  satisfactory  relations  with  such  a  prince 
as  William  became  continually  more  and  more  evident.  Ho 
therefore  resolved  to  lay  his  case  before  the  pope,  and  requested 
leave  to  go  to  Home  that  he  might  represent  the  state  of  the 
English  church.  William  met  the  application  by  telling  him 
that  he  had  no  need  to  make  such  a  journey,  since  he  had  done 
nothing  to  require  absolution,  and,  as  for  advice,  he  was  fitter  to 
give  it  to  the  pope  than  the  pope  to  him.'   The  suit  was  thrice 

P  Eadm.  44-5.  Hugh  of  Flavigny  says,  legate  carried  back  with  him  the  first 

«  Adeo  auctoritas  Romana  apud  Anglos  Peter-pence  that  had  been  paid  from 

aTaritiactcupiditatelcgntorum  viluerat,  England  for  many  years.  Ang.-Sax. 

Qt  eodem  Albanonse  pneeente  et  con-  Chron.  a.d.  1095,  p.  200. 

sentiente,  nec  contradicente,  immo  prae-  *»  Gail.  Gemet.  viii.  7  (Patrol, cxlix.). 

cipiente,  Cantuariensis  archicpiicopns  '  W.  Malmcsb.  501. 

fideUtatem  B.  Petro  et  papaj  juravcrit  ■  Eadm.  17.  46. 

Hilya  fidelitate  domini  sui  regis,"  &c.  *  Ep.  iii.  1 1 ;  Kadm.  17, 47 ;  B^mu8at| 

(AJ).  109G,  Patrol,  cliv.  353.)    Tiie  226. 
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WtgBd  In  vain.  An^Hm  doelared  that  Itc-  nm^t  uKr  y  Ootr 
Obmi  mstsi;  and  that,  even  if  loa^A  were  refuaed,  he  mu)^ 
Boei&  Th0  fciriic^  whom  he  i«qtieafad  to  support  111 
liim  that  they  rovi  roriccil  hh  pie^  aad  hearanlf  eosfoil 
hot  that  it  was  too  far  above  tbem;  tbalt,  it  he  wottU  dl 
to  ibeir  level,  they  would  gladly  gire  Urn  tlieir  MairfMal 
liial  otherwise  tlioy  mnst  (lecliin^  \o  do  anything  iuao^ 
with  ihehr  duty  to  the  lilw^.''  William  required  him  eA 
tenoiltim  his  design,  and  t^we^ir  that  he  wouhl  never  ap 
St,  Peter,  or  t^»  qnit  the  kingdom  for  ever,  but  tinrilly,  al 
OcL  15,    c!ie?itrr,  yifdded  an  ungracious  consent,  TUe  arc^ 

imi.  offered  to  give  iiini  his  blessing  unless  it  were  H 
andf  an  William'a  replying  thftt  he  did  we&m  ihm 
with  a  ^lemn  benediction.^  \ 

At  Canterbury  the  ardibsshcfl  took  frcmi  the  altar  tU 
wd  the  dteig  of  a  pilgriui.  When  ahrmt  to  embark  at  1 
he  was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  having  hii?  baggag 
liely  searehed  by  William  of  WaPBlwast,  oue  of  thfl 
C5haplains^  in  the  vain  hope  of  fioding  trea^res;  and  a| 
departure  hii  archiepiseopal  acts  were  anuitUedi  tha  jpf^ 
Ilii  iMItoiifMifiiieilid,  and  his  tenants  were 
more  mercileafily  than  ever.?. 

Anaelm  had  been  forbidden  to  take  his  way  tiifoag^ 
IBimdy/  The  earlier  part  of  his  jenrney  w  ns  a  trninnphas 
ibo  lattgr  {lart  wafl,  from  the  iea^  of  aatipapaligta^ 
wiX^t^s^Bf  ^&tibTtMi.  in  ^ifb  of  a  nmpld  MOf^^ 
gQiKli*  d  h\  a|>i>eiiranre  from  his  eoni pinions,  Lialdwin  a 
f  80  biographer  Edmer,  preoeutor  of  Canterbury^  whoua  in  oni 
epMlw  hd  describee  aa  &e  itaff  of  hk  age."*  On  4 
^  Eonii',  )]o  \\ii.<  j  eceiv*^  with  extraordinary  distinetioft-; 

who  declared  that  ha  might  to  be  treated  as  an  ed 
'^^^^  itii  patmitsit  ftf  anotlier  wwM'*--«M  wrato  to  vi 
nf^glaud,  desifiiig  that  fte  asdiiepkoopal  pmperty  Bho 
leleai^d  from  coiifiicatioaw^  A&m  a  stay  of  ten  days  in  tl 
Anselzii  ^htMw  ^  a  lotetiagtory  maai  &  mm 

Mitlj  an  invjtati[>n  from  the  aljbot,  who  was  a  Nonnan  a 
formerly  been  hia  pu|>il.   In  order  that  he  might  eaea 
i#ti^e  Jmt  of  ^Istttier^  hia  hoafc  ^Qidc^dE       iisf  i 
among  the  Mki  mi  tt^f*  ht  ipkjtftli^ 

"  EaAmAl.  '  IcL  18^ m  ^  Eaflm.  20,  50,    The  ild 

^  M,  lt>,  4S-tK  pliic«  wiij*  said  to  be  neVi  1 

•  OKior,  Vttal.  iv,  55,  cwdioia^Jiafespof  St  Iittan^<l 
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he  had  begun  in  England,  on  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour's 
iation° — a  treatise  of  which  the  doctrine  has  become  a 
ird  of  orthodoxy  even  in  communions  where  the  obliga^ 
JO  Anselm  is  little  suspected.    In  the  opening  of  it,  he 

that  the  subject  was  engaging  the  attention  not  only  of 
arned,  but  of  many  uneducated  Christians.  He  shows  the 
jity  of  a  satisfaction  for  sin  in  order  that  man  might  be- 

capable  of  that  blessedness  for  which  he  was  originally 
id;  the  impossibility  that  this  satisfaction  should  be  ren- 

except  by  God,  while  yet  it  must  be  made  by  man,  from 

it  was  due ;  ^  and  the  consequent  necessity  that  the  Medi- 
who  was  to  effect  the  reconciliation  by  his  voluntary  death, 
1  at  once  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.® 
selm  in  his  retreat  was  regarded  with  veneration  by  all 
aw  him — even  by  the  Saracens  of  the  Apulian  army.  He 
ht  of  resigning  his  dignities,  and  of  devoting  himself  to 
r  in  this  new  sphere ;  but  the  pope  rejected  the  proposal, 
equired  him  to  attend  a  council  which  was  to  be  held  at 

before  the  body  of  St.  Nicolas,  with  a  view  to  the  recon- 
on  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.^   At  this  ^^^^ 
ibly,  when  the  question  of  the  procession  of  the 

Ghost  was  proposed.  Urban,  after  arguing  from  one  of 
m  8  treatises,  desired  the  archbishop  himself  to  stand  for-  731 

and  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on  his  character  and 
ings.  Anselm  was  ready  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  was 
sted  to  defer  his  argument  until  the  following  day,  when 
Dko  with  a  clearness  and  an  eloquence  which  won  universal 
•ation.*  The  pope  then  entered  on  the  grievances  of  the 
sh  church  ;  the  council  was  unanimous  for  the  excommuni- 
i  of  William ;  and  Urban,  inspirited  by  his  success  in  the 

movement  of  the  crusade,  was  about  to  pronounce  the  sen- 


dm.  20 ;  AoBelm,  Preface  to  *  Cur 
iomo.* 
ii,  6. 

7-11 ;  see  Pctav.  do  Incam.  ii. 
lomson's  Biunpton  Lectures,  VI. ; 

vi.  380 ;  Neand.  Ch.  liist.  viii. 

Hist,  of  Dogmas,  515.  The 
mi  is  partly  grounded  (i.  16-8) 
iflea  set  forth  by  St.  Augustine 
iridion,i.  29  ;  DeCiv.  Dei.  XXII. 
hat  men  were  required  to  fill  up 
laces  of  the  fallen  angels  in 
t.  Hasse  cites  Boethius,  Seotus 
la,  and  others,  to  the  same  eifect 
6).    Lau  ('Gregor  d.  Grosse/ 


362,  412)  refers  for  the  opinion  to  Greg. 
Moral.  XXX.  49 — a  chapter  which  does 
not  exist ;  but  there  is  bomething  like  it 
in  XX?.  20.  Gregory,  as  reported  by 
Lau,  maintains  that  the  number  of  the 
elect  will  l^e  the  same  as  that  of  the 
lost  angels ;  but  Anselm  (i.  18)  holds 
that  it  will  be  greater. 

f  Eadm.  21,  52-3.  The  only  records 
of  this  council  are  in  the  English  writers. 
Hard.  vi.  1753. 

8  Eadm.  53.  His  arguments  wore 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  book,  at  the 
request  of  Hildebert  of  Le  Iklans.  Hil* 
deb.  Epp.  ii.  9,  13  (Patrol,  clxxi.). 

3  c  2 
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esolved  to  fill  up  the  vetcant  bisliopricks  and  abbeys ;  he 
irgently  invited  Anselm  to  return,'  and^  on  his  arrival,  apolo- 
paed  for  having  been  crowned  in  the  primate's  absence/  But 
i  subject  of  diflference  soon  arose. 

The  custom  of  investiture  and  homage,  which  were  regarded 
\B  inseparable,  was  so  firmly  settled  in  England,  that  Anselm, 
lotwithstanding  his  lofty  ecclesiastical  principles,  had  without 
cniple  submitted  to  it  at  his  elevation  to  the  primacy.*  But 
rhen  he  was  now  required  to  repeat  his  engagements,  in  acknow- 
edgment  of  the  new  sovereign,  he  answered  that  it  was  forbidden 
>y  the  Boman  council  which  he  had  lately  attended.  He  de- 
clared that,  although  the  objection  to  the  ceremony  was  not  his 
>WD,  he  held  himself  bound  to  maintain  the  council's  decrees, 
ind  that  if  the  king  would  not  admit  them,  he  could  not  com- 
nunicate  with  him,  or  remain  in  England.  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  might  ask  the  pope  to  dispense  with  the 
enforcement  of  them  in  his  dominions.''  A  truce  until  Easter 
ras  agreed  on,  and,  soon  after  it  had  expired,  the  king  received 
\XL  answer  to  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  pope.  In 
his  answer  Paschal  dwelt  on  the  distinction  between  ecclesi- 
stical  and  secular  power,  but  without  touching  the  question 
rhether  investiture  and  homage  were  really  an  invasion  of  the 
church's  spiritual  rights.* 

The  king  found  it  necessary  to  temporise.  He  feared  the  in- 
luence  of  his  brother  Robert,  who  had  returned  from  the  east, 
ulding  to  the  charm  of  his  popular  manners  the  fame  of  a  brave 
¥arrior,  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  delivery  of 
he  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  Henry,  therefore,  could 
lot  afford  to  alienate  the  clergy,  while  he  was  unwilling  to  give 
ip  so  important  a  part  of  his  prerogative  as  that  which  was  now 
Msailed.y  The  nobles  in  general  were  opposed  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical claim,  and  the  bishops  joined  them  in  declaring  that,  ratber 
than  yield  the  national  rights,  they  would  expel  the  primate  from 
the  realm,  and  renounce  their  connexion  with  Rome.*  Gerard,  733 
archbishop  of  York,  Herbert  of  Norwich,  and  Robert  of  Coventry, 
were  sent  to  Rome  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  Baldwin  and  ano- 
ther monk  on  that  of  Anselm.  The  bishops  were  charged  with  a 


»  Anselm,  Ep.  iii.  41. 

•  Eadni.  57.  See  Raine,  i.  153. 
'  Lappenberg.  ii.  249. 

•  Ep.  iii.  100;  Eudw.  57. 
»  Eaclmcr  fdves  it,  p.  51), 
X  Eadm.  57. 


■  Anselm.  ad  Pasehalem,  Ep.  iv.  4. 
Mnrtene  (Thesiiur.  i.  273)  has  exposed 
Whnrtoii's  mistake  in  publiahing  this 
K  lter  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  178)  as  if  it  were 
not  in  Gerberon's  edition.  Cf,  Epp.  iii. 
37  ;  iv.  2,  G. 
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nominated  to  bishopricks ;  and,  although  the  archbishop  of  York 
^was  willing  to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  rite,  two  of  the  nominees 
declined  to  receive  consecration  on  such  terms/ 

At  Michaelmas  1102,  a  council  was  held  at  London,  and,  by 
Anaelm's  desire,  it  was  attended  by  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  iu 
order  to  add  force  to  its  decisions.  A  number  of  abbots  were 
deprived  for  simony  or  other  irregularities;  the  obligation  of 
celibacy  was  now  for  the  first  time  extended  to  the  parochial 
clergy  of  England ;  ^  and  the  other  canons  bear  sad  evidence  to 
the  condition  into  which  religion,  discipline,  and  morality  hud 
sunk  under  the  misgovemment  of  William  Kufus.^  The  enforce- 
ment of  celibacy  met  with  strong  opposition,  especially  in  the 
province  of  York,  where  many  of  the  priests  preferred  the  alter- 
native of  shutting  their  church-doors,  and  giving  up  the  per- 
formance of  all  Divine  service.* 

The  king  and  the  archbishop  received  answers  from  the  pope ; 
but  Henry  refused  to  make  known  the  contents  of  that  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
which  was  addressed  to  him,  and  Anselm  refrained  for  *  ' 
a  time  from  opening  the  other,  lest  it  should  involve  him  in 
fresh  difficulties.  The  king  made  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
him  at  Canterbur)',  and  proposed  that  the  archbishop  should 
himself  go  to  Bome  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  the 
decrees.  Anselm  replied  that,  although  old  and  infirm,  he  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  journey,  but  that  he  would  not  do  any- 
thing to  the  injury  of  the  church,  or  to  his  own  discredit ;  where- 
upon he  was  assured  that  he  would  only  be  expected  to  confirm 
the  evidence  of  the  king's  own  envoys  as  to  the  state  of  English 
affairs.^ 

The  archbishop  set  out,  and,  on  arriving  at  Bee,  opened  the 
pope's  letter,  by  which  he  found  that  Paschal  solemnly  dis- 
avowed the  words  imputed  to  him  by  Henry's  late  envoys,  and 
placed  the  three  prelates  under  censure  until  they  should  make  735 
satisfaction."^  After  a  journey  in  which  honours  everywhere 
waited  on  him,  he  reached  Home,  where  about  the  same  time 
William  of  Warelwast  arrived  as  representative  of  the  king. 
At  an  audience  of  the  pope,  the  envoy  declared  that  his  master 
would  rather  lose  his  crown  than  abandon  the  right  of  inves- 

'  Eadm.  63-1.  rxcv.  244.    Tho  worda  are  repeated  ])y 

r    Quod  quibiibdam  mundissimum  Kob.  de  Muutc,  a.d.  1102  (ib.  cU.  or 

yisum  est,  quibusdnm  perlculo»uui.  No,  Tertz,  vi.). 

dum  munditiaa  viribiu  mujores  appc  te-  ^  Iludm.  63 ;  WilkiDs,  i.  382. 

rent,  in  immundiiiaH  liorribilcs  ad  Vhrm-  ^  Syiu.  Duuehu.  Ann.  1102.  ap.  Twys- 

tiani  nominis  Hummum  dedecuu  incide-  den,  228.                  ^  Eadni. 

runt."   Uenr.  Huiitiugd.  1.  vii.,  Tatrol.  ■  Anselm,  Ep.  iii.  74 ;  Eudm.  65, 
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Eenry  was  at  war  with  his  brother  Eobert,  and  when  his  sub- 
jects were  discontented  on  account  of  its  cost.  She  therefore 
samestly  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the 
Eirchbishop,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  conference 
at  the  castle  of  L'Aigle  in  Normandy,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  (July  21).*  But  although  at  this  meeting  Henry 
professed  himself  willing  to  give  up  the  revenues  of  Canterbury, 
the  question  of  homage  and  investiture  was  still  a  bar  to  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  again  a  reference  to  Home  was  necessary.^ 

Many  of  the  English  clergy  had  taken  advantage  of  the  pri- 
mate s  absence  to  defy  the  late  canons  as  to  celibacy,  and  Henry 
conceived  the  idea  of  turning  their  irregularities  to  profit  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  them.  As,  however,  the  produce  of  this 
measure  fell  short  of  his  expectations  and  of  his  necessities,  he 
proceeded  to  levy  a  fine  on  every  parish-church,  holding  the 
incumbents  answerable  for  the  payment.  It  was  in  vain  that 
two  hundred  of  the  clergy,  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  ministra- 
tion, waited  on  him  with  a  petition  for  relief;  and  Anselm 
found  himself  obliged  to  addi-oss  to  the  king  a  remonstrance 
against  his  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.*  The  primate 
received  fresh  letters,  detailing  the  increased  confusion  which 
prevailed  among  his  flock,  and  earnestly  entreating  him  to  re- 
turn. Gerard  of  York,  and  other  prelates  who  had  formerly 
been  his  opponents,  now  wrote  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and 
declared  themselves  ready  not  only  to  follow  but  to  go  before 
him  in  the  endeavour  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  churcLy 

At  length  William  of  Warelwast  and  Baldwin,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Kome  as  representatives  of  the  king  and  of  the  arch- 
bishop respectively,  returned  with  the  proposal  of  a  compromise 
— that  the  king  should  forego  investiture,  but  that,  until  he 
should  come  to  a  better  mind,  bishops  and  abbots  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  homage,  while  those  who  had  been  invested  by 
him  were  to  be  admitted  to  communion  on  such  terms  as  the 
two  envoys  should  agree  on.*  Tliese  conditions  were  ratified  at  737 
Bee  on  the  25th  of  August,  1106,  when  the  king  promised 
to  restore  to  Anselm  the  profits  of  the  see  during  his  absence, 
to  abstain  from  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys, 
and  to  remit  all  fines  to  the  clergy.*  The  victory  over  Eobert 
at  Tenchebray,  on  the  28th  of  September,  was  regarded  by  many 


*  Ep.  iii.  110;  Eodm.  71. 

»  Ep.  iii.  110;  iv.  73. 

«  Ep.  iii.  109 :  Eadm.  71-3. 


7  Ep.  iii.  121 ;  Eadm.  71-3. 
■  Ep.  iii.  114 ;  Eadm.  74. 
•  Eadm.  75. 
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I  took  place  in  April  1009,^  the  primacy  was  allowed  to 
in  vacant  until  1114,  when  it  was  conferred  on  Ralph, 
p  of  Eochcster,  who  had  administered  its  affairs  during  the 


ulm.  25-C.  John  of  Snlisburj'  re- 
laying whieli  Bhow8  that  An«.'lm 
jt  ilifjposctl  to  make  too  much  of 
ho  liad  buffered  from  William 
nnd  Henry — "Perpetiia  laude 
urn  doctonmi  doctor  Anselmiu), 
tiuia  accepi,  dicerc  conbuevit,  so 
luiigid  habero  suspectum  quam 
L'Uiu  Deua  in  tota  vita  nulla  cor- 


ripuerat  adversitate."  Opera,  ii.  51, 
ed.  Giles. 

1  Eadm.  86 ;  W.  Malmesb.  G.  P.  1506. 
An  enthusiastic  de8orii)tion  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  English  clergy  an<l  monks 
about  this  time  is  given  by  Baldric  of 
Dol,  in  his  *  Itinerarium  '  (ratrol.  dxvi. 
1173). 
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pose  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  a  character  740 
bold,  crafty,  persevering,  and  utterly  unprincipled/ 

In  April  1107,  a  conference  was  held  at  Chalons  on  the  Mame 
between  the  pope  and  some  ambassadors  of  Henry,  headed  by 
Bruno,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  Welf,  duke  of  Bavaria.  The 
king  had  now  thrown  off  all  disguise,  investing  bishops  and 
compelling  the  prelates  of  Germany  to  consecrate  them.«f  The 
.   envoys,  with  a  confident  air,  demanded  that  the  right  of  investi- 
ture should  be  acknowledged,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
archbishop  of  Treves,  are  said  to  have  behaved  as  if  they  in- 
tended rather  to  frighten  the  pope  by  clamour  than  to  discuss 
the  question — especially  Welf,  the  nominal  husband  of  Matilda, 
a  large,  burly,  noisy  man,  who  always  appeared  with  a  sword 
carried  before  him.**    The  argument  on  the  imperial  side  was 
left  to  archbishop  Bruno,  who  eloquently  and  skilfully  contended 
that  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  it  had  been  customary 
that  the  vacancy  of  a  bishoprick  should  be  notified  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  that  his  leave  to  elect  a  successor  should  be  obtained ; 
after  which  the  new  bishop  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  and 
people,*  and  invested  by  the  sovereign  with  ring  and  staff.^ 
The  bishop  of  Piacenza  replied,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that 
this  reduced  the  church  to  the  condition  of  a  handmaid,  and 
annuUed  the  effect  of  the  Redeemer's  blood — a  protest  strangely 
inconsistent  with  the  terras  which  Paschal  had  lately  granted 
to  Henry  of  England.™    The  envoys  gnashed  their  teeth  and 
declared  that  they  would  waste  no  more  words ;  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  determined  at  Rome  and  with  the  sword."   A  few 
weeks  later  a  council  was  held  at  Troyes,  where  the  pope  con- 
demned simony  and  investitures,  but  Henry's  representatives 
declared  that  their  master  would  not  be  bound  by  the  judgment 
of  a  synod  assembled  in  a  foreign  kingdom.® 

It  was  not  until  1110  that  the  internal  troubles  of  Germany, 
and  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  neighbours  of 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  allowed  Henry  to  attempt  the 
fulfilment  of  his  threat.  He  then,  after  having  concluded  a 
treaty  of  marriage  with  the  princess  Matilda  of  England,^  crossed  741 

'  Stenzcl,  I  612,  720.  course  of  proceeding  was  opposite,  Sten- 

»  Luden.  ix.  356.  zel  (i.  613)  and  Ludon  (ix.  628)  think 

*  Suger,  1.  c.   Welf  is  described  as  that  the  mistake  must  lie  with  him, 

•*  vir  corpulentiis,  et  tota  superficie  longi  nither  than  with  the  prelate  whose  speech 

et  lati  adminibilis,  et  clamosus."  he  reports.             ■»  Giesel.  II.  ii.  54. 

»  "Petitione  populi,  electione  cleri."  "  Suger,  1270.      »  Stenzel,  i.  616. 

^  Suger  (1270)  places  the  investiture  p  The  marriage  took  place  in  1114. 

after  consecration  ;  but,  as  the  real  Ekkeh.  in  ann. 
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prodigiously  favourable  to  the  king,  has  been  questioned,'  but 
apparently  without  reason,  although  it  is  diflBcult  to  imagine  742 
}iow  the  pope  could  haye  expected  to  obtain  tlie  consent  of  those 
irhose  interests  were  chiefly  concemed.^  Henry  foresaw  their 
opposition — ^more  especially  as  the  pope,  instead  of  employing 
clerical  commissioners,  had  entrusted  the  proposal  to  a  layman, 
Peter,  the  son  of  a  convert  from  J udaism  named  Leo ; '  and  at 
Sutri  he  accepted  the  terms  on  condition  that  the  cession  of 
the  "royalties"  should  bo  ratified  by  the  bishops  and  the  church. 
The  engagements  were  to  be  exchanged  at  the  imperial  coronar 
tion,  which  the  pope  was  to  perform  at  Rome.* 

Henry  reached  the  city  on  the  12  th  of  FebiTiary,  1111,  and 
was  received  with  great  magnificence.  In  St.  Peter's,  as  if  to 
throw  all  the  odium  of  the  proposed  arrangement  on  the  pope, 
he  declared  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  deprive  the  clergy  of 
anything  which  his  predecessors  had  given  them.  On  this  the 
German  and  Lombard  prelates  broke  out  violently  against 
Paschal,  whom  they  charged  with  sacrificing  their  rights,  while 
lie  had  taken  care  to  secure  his  own  lordship  not  only  over  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  but  over  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 
The  nobles,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  fiefs  which 
they  held  under  the  church,  were  furious.  Long  conferences 
and  delays  took  place.  The  king  said  that,  as  the  iK)pe  could 
not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  compact,  it  must  be  given  np,  and 
required  to  be  crowned  at  once.  A  German  started  forth  and 
roughly  told  the  pope  that  there  was  no  need  of  further  words ; 
that  the  Germans  would  have  their  master  c^o^vned,  like  Pipin, 
Charlemagne,  and  Louis.  The  day  had  worn  away,  and,  as 
night  was  coming  on,  Henry,  by  advice  of  his  chaplain  Adalbert, 
seized  the  pope  and  cardinals,  with  a  number  of  clergy  and 
others,  and  the  palaces  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  were  plundered 
by  the  soldiery.**  Immediately  Rome  was  in  an  uproar;  the 
people  murdered  such  of  the  Germans  as  were  found  straggling 
about  the  streets ;  and  on  the  next  day  bloody  fights  took  place. 
The  king  himself,  after  having  slain  five  Komans  with  his  lance, 

"  Ab  by  Plnnck,  IV.  i.  273.  inferatur."   Placidus  of  Nonanhila  oon- 

7  See  Solirockli,  xxvi.  49  ;  Gioscler,  ivmU  that  what  haH  bet-n  given  to  tlio 

II.  ii.  55,  who  conbidere  that  Urban  clmrch   may  Tint  bo   alienated.  Do 

had  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  tlie  11th  Hon.  Eccleaico,  l*ra)f.,  cc.  7-9  (^Patrol. 

eaoon  of  Melfl,  a.d.  1090:  "Quod  hi  dxiii.). 

forte  clericorum  aliquis  cujuslilxit  laici  «  Luden,  ix.  388. 

posseBsionibus  iisuu  fucrit,  aut  vioarium,  •  Ekkoh.  244  ;  Sigeb.  Grmblac.  373. 

qui  debituin  roddat»  inveniat,  aut  pos-  Chron.  Casin.  iv.  38 ;  IVrtz,  Ijeges, 

sesfiione  cedat,  ne  gravamen  ccclcsia)  ii.  65,  seqq. ;  Otlio  Friaing.  vii.  14, 
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liistoriographer  David  found  a  precedent  for  his  master's  treat- 
ment of  the  pope  in  Jacob's  struggle  with  the  angel,  and  in  the 
speech  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."*^ 

The  emperor  returned  to  Germany  in  triumph,  and  on  the  way 
spent  three  days  with  the  countess  Matilda,  whom  he  treated 
with  high  respect  and  appointed  governor  of  Lomb^rdy.™  He 
signalised  his  victory  by  nominating ;  and  investing  his  chaplain 
Adalbert  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Mentz ;  °  and  he  proceeded  to 
celebrate  the  funeral  of  his  .father.  Urged^  by  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  Germans,  he  had  endeavoured  at  Sutri  to  obtain  the 
pope's  consent  to  the  interment;  but  Paschal  refused  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  the  martyrs 
had  cast  out  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  from  their  churches.** 
The  pope,  however,  afterwards  found  it  convenient  to  believe  an 
assertion  of  the  late  emperor's  repentance ;  and  the  ^^^^ 
body,  which  for  five  years  had  been  excluded  from 
Christian  burial,  was  now  hiid  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires  with  a 
magnificence  unexampled  in  the  funeral  of  any  former  emperor.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  terror  of  Henry's  presence  been  removed 
from  Italy  than  voices  were  loudly  raised  against  the  pope's  late 
compliances.  The  Hildebrandine  party,  headed  by  Bruno,  bishop 
of  Segni  and  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  reproached  him  with  a 
betrayal  of  the  church,  and  urged  him  to  recall  his  unworthy 
act ;  at  an  assembly  held  in  his  absence  they  renewed  the  de- 
crees of  his  predecessors  against  investiture,  and  declared  the 
compact  with  the  emperor  to  be  void.  The  feeble  pleas  which 
Paschal  advanced,  in  conjunction  with  the  cardinals  who  had 
been  his  fellow-prisoners,  were  disallowed,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
cardinal  bishops  of  Tusculum  and  Velletri,  who,  as  they  had  them- 
selves escaped  captivity,  were  conspicuous  in  the  agitation  against 
him,  he  promised  to  amend  what  he  had  done.'  An  envoy  whom 
he  sent  into  Germany,  to  request  that  Henry  would  give  up  in- 
vestitures, returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  without  suc- 

Ekkohard,   244  ;    W.    Malmesb.  mcntnrios  on  Scripture,  is  said  to  havo 

655-6.  received  Lis  see  from  Gregory  YII.  for 

■»  Donizo,  ii.  1250-9.     "  Ekkeb.  245.  having  overcome  Berengar  in  disputu- 

•  Chron.  Casin.  iv.  36.  tiou  at  the  Roman  syno<l  of  1070. 

P  Ekkeh.  245 ;  Stenzel.  652.    The  Patrol,  clxiv.  103 ;  Acta  SS..  Jul.  18, 

Petersliausen  Annalist  says  that  the  p.  479. 

burial  was  allowed  in  conhlderution  of       '  Ep.  23.    The  right  reading  is  said 

Henry's  submission  to  the  legate  (ieb-  to  be  VeUitrensem  (Card.  Aragon.  3G3  , 

hard  (Patrol,  cxliii.  347 ;  see  above  p.  not  YerceUensem.   As  Velletri  was  then 

708J.   The  family  burial-place  is  do-  joined  with  Ostiu.  tlio  bishop  was  l-ioo, 

flcribed  in  the  Chron.  Urspergensc,  p.  the  author  of  the  curlier  Chronicles  of 

207  (Argent.  1G09).  Monte  Cassino.   St*  nzel,  G48 ;  Wattuu- 

\  Bruno,  who  has  left  extensive  com-  bach,  Prolog,  in  Chron.  (Jasin. 
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the  pope.  He  then  wrote  to  Paschal,  asking  him  to  confirm  the 
decrees,  and  announcing  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  members  746 
of  the  synod  must  withdraw  their  obedience  from  him.^  Thus 
threatened,  the  unfortunate  pope  answered  by  granting  the  re- 
quired confirmation;  yet  while  by  this  sanction  he  made  the 
excommunication  his  own,  he  considered  that,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  directly  pronounce  it,  he  was  not  guilty  of  violating 
his  oath.*' 

In  the  mean  time  Germany  was  a  scene  of  great  agitation. 
Henry,  as  if  the  cession  proposed  at  Sutri  had  taken  effect, 
seized  on  the  revenues  of  many  churches  and  monasteries,  as- 
sumed an  entire  control  over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  excited 
the  general  detestation  of  the  clergy.**    Conon,  bishop  of  Pales- 
trina,  a  cardinal  and  legate,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  when  he 
heard  of  the  pope's  captivity,  immediately  pronounced  ^.d. 
an  anathema  against  the  emperor,  which  he  repeated  m^-s. 
in  many  cities  of  Greece,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France.®  The 
new  primate  Adalbert,  the  creature  of  Henry  and  the  adviser  of 
his  outrage  against  the  pope,  turned  against  his  master  under 
pretence  of  his  being  excommunicate,  and  craftily  en-  ^^^^ 
deavoured  to  undermine  him.    For  this  Adalbert  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but,  after  he  had  been  kept 
in  confinement  nearly  three  years,  the  emperor  was  ^^^^ 
obliged  to  give  him  up  to  the  citizens  of  Mentz,  when 
his  miserable  appearance  bore  witness  to  the  sufferings  and  pri- 
vations which  he  had  endured,  and  excited  general  indignation. 
The  archbishop  was  bent  on  vengeance ;  although  he  had  sworn 
and  had  given  hostages  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  treason,  he  cast 
off  the  obligation,  and  became  the  soul  of  the  anti-imperialist 
party.'   Germany  was  distracted  by  a  civil  war,  and  such  was 
the  exasperation  of  feeling  that  when,  in  1115,  the  emperor 
was  defeated  at  Welfesholz,  the  bishop  of  Halberstadt  refused  to 

*  Hard,  yi,  1913-4.  Cf.  Hist  Com-  Spirit  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
poeteU.  ii  9  (Patrol,  clzx.  1043).  Fathers,  since  St.  Ambrose,  although 

«  Hard.  vi.  1915.  neither  pope,  patriarch,  nor  legate,  ex- 

'  Frideric.  Ck>lon.  archiep.  ad  Otton.  communiaited  Thcodosius  for  a  crinio 

Bamberg.  (PatroL  clxxiii.  1325; ;  Sten-  which  was  not  committed  within  his 

sel,  658,  660.  diocese.   Patrol,  clxiii.  1438. 

•  Hard.  vi.  1899,  1925-30.  There  is  a  '  Ekkehard,  246 ;  Chron.  Halberstadt. 
letter  from  Gonon  (who  was  a  German  ap.  Leibn.  ii.  122 ;  God.  Udahici,  319 ; 
hf  birth)  to  Frederick  of  Cologne,  de-  Henr.  ap.  Hahn,  Monura.  i.  203 ;  Chron. 
siring  him  not  to  heed  some  persons  Petersh.  iii.  42  (Patrol,  cxliii.) ;  Otho 
who  said  •*  non  pertinere  ad  vos  [nos  ?]  Frising.  vii.  14.  Adalbert  was  not  con- 
exconmaunicare  regem,  quia  nec  rex  secrated  until  after  liis  release  <An- 
nobis  commissus,  ncc  de  parochia  nostra  nal.  S.  Di^ib.  a.d.  1116).  Schmidt 
ease  videtur."  The  excommunication,  calls  him  the  Becket  of  Germany,  ii, 
he  says,  is  warranted  by  the  Holy  365. 
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allow  tlio  bunat  of  hia  falloi  eoldid 
thty  bad  fouglit  in  tli6  can«e  of  ftn 
W    In  1116  Henry  Bgam  wmed  the  A 
mmon  of  tlia  inbrnianfie  Matild^ 
eediBg  summer,  mA  to  oeraatieract  mni 
at  the  adbmidd^meiit  of  AL  ^""0 
of  the  Bytfontted  iu»Uy»  as  emperor  c 
put  an  end     thm  ^liem^,  and  lis* 
longed  to  ihv  giwit  courit*\^s— i>n  i\ 
itudrainj  and  on  the  allodial  tefritorie 
not  T«aterft  av6n  to  taiifi  a  p«i 
tsniiH  liy  wliich  har  pofljaflBfaaiB Itii  N 
lionnm  ste,^ 

Whif«  the  etiipetOT  liw  at  Venioi 
li*jld  ti  riMinr-il  ill  t)\o  Latcnin/  nf  whl 
to  join  with  him  in  t.-ondemning  the  c 
ecutefi  while  Henry's  priioiie^.  On  ^ 
forth  hiUr  triiiiripli  nl  the  p(>|ie^8  hfi 
Wndomncd  his  ht  retitml  act.  ^*  If  it 
ft  member  of  tlio  ooimetl»  "tbea  tli«(| 
But  canliiml  John  of  Gtieta  and  otf 
jjarty  reproved  Bruno  for  the  induce 
dor^  that  the  writing,  although  bl 
Oonon  of  Palf^sfrinji  drtstilei^  tlio  urn 
Qounced  against  the  eniperor  from  * 
a^ed  tii#  ajqpiidil^fioii  «^  the  popa  an 
granted,™ 

On  his  way  to  Borne  Henry  mid 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  Impmm 
earthqnake  winch  to0k|dae0  at  &e  ti 

Chrun,  Voidn.  iv.  45  lllii 
Bee  Mumt.  Aim.  VL  ii,  HI. 

were  vt^iy  qut  atiotiffltjla  Htaui  Aim, 
VI,  ii  I  tU;  LuilcTi,  11.456, 

^  .Si'lirii-^kl]|  xxvl  0,^-7*     Tlie  later 
fli^cnitiiiM,  fif  is  in  ^l\in\Un  \,  v.  ;iMt. 

It  lui-  ^.n.■^'ll  u  i^in-'sitinr]  wln  M.i  r  >r>!j1i1a 
jm'Btrit  to  inak('  <>VL:r  Lit  Jii-t^      w^  ll 
ber  ntht't  ti  rrit^^rira  la  St.  FettT.  In 

tm  hvr  ih  niU  mill  the  hiiH  by  i^hirfi 
Ilwaviitir,  itj  n:i3,  U'etowe-a  hrr  iit- 
Jli'tllriniH}  ffU  lUv  ttmpt'TitT  Lnflinu  f.-r 
lifti  (Hp,  J 4 5,   I'tAml.  rUxfx,  .-jirO-i 
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he  would  himself  observe  his  oath  not  to  excommunicate  the 
emperor;  that  he  had  not  authorised  the  excommunications 
which  Conon  and  another  legate  liad  pronounced  in  Germany  ; 
but  that  decrees  passed  by  the  most  important  members  of  the 
church  could  not  be  annulled  without  their  consent,  and  that  tlie  748 
only  means  of  remedy  was  a  general  council.**  At  the  emperor  s 
approach,  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  took  refuge  at  Monte  Cassino.^ 

Henry  arrived  at  Kome  in  March  1117.  The  people  received 
lim  with  acclamations,  but  the  cardinals  and  clergy  stood  aloof, 
and  the  attempts  to  negotiate  with  them  were  unsuccessful.  At 
the  great  ceremonies  of  Easter,  the  only  dignified  ecclesiastic 
connected  with  the  pope  who  could  be  found  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  emperor's  head  was  Maurice  Burdinus  or  Bourdin,  a 
Limousin  by  birth,  and  archbishop  of  Braga  in  Portugal,  who 
had  formerly  been  employed  by  Paschal  on  a  mission  to  the 
German  court.^  For  this  act  Burdinus  was  deposed  and  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  in  a  synod  at  Benevento.*"  But  although 
tlie  clergy  in  general  remained  faithful  to  Paschal,  the  Romans 
were  discontented  with  him  on  account  of  an  appointment  to 
the  prefecture  of  the  city,  and  on  his  return,  after  Henry's  de- 
parture, they  refused  to  admit  him.  He  was  only  able  to  get 
possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Augelo,  where  he  died  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1118.* 

The  cardinals  chose  as  his  successor  one  of  their  own  number, 
the  deacon  John  of  Gaeta,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  jan.  24, 
Monte  Cassino,  and  had  held  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Roman  church  since  the  pontificate  of  Urban.*  But  as  the  new 
po{>e,  who  took  the  name  of  Gelasiiis  II.,  was  receiving  homage  in 
the  church  of  a  monastery  on  the  Palatine,  Cencius  Frangipani, 
one  of  the  most  jx)vverrul  among  the  Roman  nobles,  broke  in 


•  Chron.  Halberst.  ap.  Ijeibn.  ii.  122; 
S€lin)ckh,  XX vi.  G8. 

p  Chroii.  Casin.  iv.  61. 

1  Tandulf.  Piuan.  ap.  Murat.  ili.  350 ; 
Baluz.  Mibcell.  iii.  472-7;  xviii. 
28G.  Ste  the  Hiat.  ComposU^U.  bfx»k  i. 
(Patrol,  clxx.) ;  B<Kler.  Toletan.  vi.  26 
(Ki*rum  HispaD.  S(!riptores,  Francof. 
1579,  t.  i.).  Tho  Pohlo  Aniiuli8t  says 
that  Burdinus  had  been  corivicUd  of 
necromancy  before  Paachal  II.  iVrtz, 
xvi.  72. 

'  Hard.  vi.  1040.  '*  Burfh'nwf,  dinii- 
nutivum  a  burdone,  qucnl  a^iiiium  scu 
roulum  signiticat."  Acta  SS.,  Jan.  6, 
p.  mCt. 

•  Annal.  Rom.  ap.  Pertz,  v.  476-7; 


Chron.  Casin.  iv.  60  ;  Falco  Benev.  in 
Patrol,  clxxiii.  1()()7;  Pand.  Pisan.  357. 

*  Ciiron.  Ciisiii.  iv.  64  ;  Pand.  Pisuin. 
378;  (iregorov.  iv.  358.  Thu  Hilde- 
bruiidine  purtv  had  no  great  hopes  of 
John,  whose  behaviour  at  the  council 
of  1116  has  been  already  related.  By 
Ekkeliard  ho  is  reckoned  among  the 
emperor's  partisjins  (a.d.  1116,  Patrol, 
cliv.  1034).  The  biographer  of  Theoger 
bisijop  of  Metz,  relates  tliat  Conrod 
bi!?h«>p  of  Salzburg,  on  hearing  of  the 
election,  exclaiuMHl,  **  Hem !  nuUus 
eoruiu  nequior  fuit  Joanne ;  forte  in 
Gelasio  poterit  aliquid  boni  esse  ?"  But 
he  adds  that  the  pope  changetl  his  ways 
with  his  name.    Pertz,  xii.  470. 
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with  a  trom>  of  armeil  fnllnvvi^r:^,  seized  him  by  the  tlmOiM 
arkd  kicktHl  liiui,  wounding  him  severely  with  bia  eptif% 
Itim  to  hiB  o\¥B  houfie,  mA  Icittddi  bim  with  cfaatna 
this  oiitragt3  the  llomaus  of  evGiy  pftttf  were  foiiBed  to  m 
tion-  Frangipaui,  liktj  the  Oencnis  of  Gregory  YIVb  Urn 
compelled  ta  release  his  prisoner,  and  to  CBSt  himadf ' 
719  hnem  with  an  entfeaty  for  pardon ;  and  Gelasiiis,  moaabl 
itofiei  waa  eeoorted  in  triumph  to  the  Laterau.**  Some ' 
j^^  ^  later,  howeyer,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  rm^ 
Qrdi!iQ.tioii  to  the  priesthood  vera  interrnpted  by  I 
thai  the  emperor  vm  in  Borne,  and  had  ^om&mm  of  SL I 
Vho  news  of  [Mjpe  Paachars  death  had  recalled  BfiUiy  in 
fiokn  the  north  of  Italy,  with  a  view  to  &e  exertkxi  itf  the  1 
gative  wbieh  he  claimed  in  ^toinbaenti  to  the  apoatolie  j 
OeI»KiBi  fled,  and,  after  mxm  dangers  both  by  land  and  I 
^  reached  his  natiTO  intf  of  Gaet%  where  the  mdij 
and  cG&Bi&&tri^xM  weio  ^ompleledL'  IRie  em^il 
4eaTo u red  t u  d  i  ^v  him  to  cott  Tc^  1 1 ix- ;  btit  G elasfn^  ill 
lieen  a  csompauiou  of  Paschal  a  im^isonment,  z^arded  ll 
poisi  m  a  toare^  and  gnggeilei  Oial  ^ejr  £ifas«iM  iU 
discussed  in  a  council  at  Milan  or  Cremona^  where  he  bad  i 
to  hope  that  he  might  bo  aafa*  The  propo^  to  tranal 
impoitant  husineBa  to  tiiese  m^fliieaii  dtiee  eatc^led  the  |ei 
of  the  Eomana,  to  >\honi  Henry  <"flnaed  the  pope^s  letter 
read  in  St.  Feter'a ;  and  their  spirit  waa  fostered  by  the 
hmted  jtmst  Im^lai^  the  fimnde^  of  the  la w-^duxd  dtBd 
M  ho  urgf^d  them  to  exert  tlicir  TitihtB  in  the  election  of  a 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  canons,  which  were  publicly  recitec 
Um,  8.  ^®  pulpit  Vt^im  die  advice  of  Inietita  atid^ 
lawyersj  Burdinnf?  rho.^i-'n  !>y  the  pf  ifj^le,  on 
eonfirmed  by  the  emperor,  on  whose  head  he  again  piaa 
ero^v^^  at  Whitsuntide*** 

Gelaaiufii,  at  a  synod  at  Ctipun,  anathematiaed  the  en 
AfrH  7  antipopc,  who  liad  asisumed  the  name  o: 

^^ury  VllL  On  returning  to  Borne,  he  foun 
^eajgle  turbulent,  and,  while  celebrating  mass  in  the  chn; 
St^  fVaxede.^,  was  ngain  attacked  by  the  Frangifmnis.  I 

*  H).;  Stciizel,  i.  f;76.  •  See  hereaacr,  vol.  iii.  p.  27- 

^  I'and.  Vi^iu.   3S9;   Falco  Benev.  lum.  Hist.  Lilt  i.  82;  &ivign' 

1109  ;  Aniuil.  Rom.  478.  8e<iq. 

"  (ichis.  E]).  1,  a]).  Ilnrd.  vi.   Golnjiius  ^  Cbron.  Ovsin.  iv.  64 ;  Landi 

iiariu  d  those  eitiea  because  they  liad  c.  32 ;  Baluz.  Mwcell.  ui.  490-3  ;  1 

Ot  roMie  in.leix'udeiit,  and  were  dvyoied  (j7S. 
lo  the  yuyai  iuttrcai.    Murat.  Ann.  VI. 
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clared  that  he  would  leave  the  bloody  city — the  new  Babylon 
and  Sodom ;  that  he  would  rather  have  one  emperor  than  many ; 
and  his  words  were  hailed  with  applause  by  the  cardinals.  The 
pope  made  his  way  into  France,  where  he  was  received  with 
honour ;  and,  after  having  visited  several  of  the  principal  cities, 
he  was  about  to  hold  a  council  at  Beims,  when  he  died  at  the  750 
abbey  of  Cluny  on  the  29th  of  January,  1119.*^ 

Conon  of  Palestrina  had  been  selected  by  Gelasius  as  his  suc- 
cessor, but  had  suggested  to  him  that  Guy,  archbishop  of  Vienne 
and  cardinal  of  St.  Balbina,  should  be  preferred,  as  more  likely, 
from  his  character  and  position,  to  servo  the  church  effectually.** 
Guy  was  son  of  a  duke  or  count  of  Burgundy,  and  was  related 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The  zeal 
which  he  had  displayed  in  excommunicating  the  emperor,  and 
the  skill  for  which  he  was  noted  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  marked 
him  out  as  a  champion  to  whom  the  Hildebrandine  party  might 
look  with  hope  and  confidence.®  In  consequence  of  Conon's 
suggestion,  the  archbishop  was  summoned  to  Cluny ;  but  he  did 
not  arrive  until  after  the  death  of  Gelasius.^  The  cardinals,  five 
in  number,  who  htid  accompanied  the  late  pope  from  Italy,  were 
unanimous  in  choosing  Guy  for  his  successor ;  but  it  was  with 
the  greatest  unwillingness,  and  only  under  condition  that  his 
election  should  be  ratified  by  the  Bomans,^  that  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  office ;  and  when  the  result  of  the  Feb.  2, 
election  became  known,  the  conclave  was  invaded  by 


«  Pand.  Piflon.  397-8,  414-5 ;  Hugo 
monacb.  Cluuiac  in  Patrol,  clxvi.  844 ; 
Jtiff«§,  526.  Falco  says  that  Gelasina 
Tfceivcd  presents  of  immcnso  value 
(Patrol,  clxxiii.  1172),  while  Ordcric 
tells  na  that  the  French  churches  felt 
severely  the  coat  of  entertaining  him. 

*  Falco  Benev.  1.  c.  For  an  account 
of  Conon,  or  Conrad,  see  the  Hist.  liitt. 
xiii.  30.   He  died  in  1122. 

•  Sager.  Vita  I-iudov.  in  Patrol, 
clxzxvi.  1312;  Gesta  Gelaaii  ap.  Bou- 
quet, rv.  217 ;  Pand.  Pis.  418 ;  Ord. 
Vital,  iv.  335 ;  Chron.  Casin.  iv.  (34  ;  W. 
Bilalmesb.  665.  Guy  has  been  charged 
with  having  forged  the  chronicle  of  the 
Pmiudo-Turpin,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  C«  >m- 
postella  into  repute,  and  with  having 
aftorwanls,  as  {m^ik;,  anathomntised  all 
the  older  romances  about  Charlenmgne, 
"  and  succeeded  in  thrusting  his  own 
forgery  on  posterity  bm  a  real  historical 
document.'*  (Quarterly  Uev.  cxx.  323.) 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  essays 


in  which  MM.  Genin  and  Gaston  Paris 
are  said  to  have  proved  this.  But  M. 
Paris,  in  another  work,  does  not  seem 
to  have  confidence  in  the  theory  (Hist. 
Poe'tique  de  Churlem.  5H;,  and  the  evi- 
dence, in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  it,  is  very  unsiitisfactory.  The 
oldest  statement  that  can  bo  adduced  in 
favour  of  it  ai)pears  to  bo  a  somewhat 
indistinct  ))asstige  of  Rolewinck,  who 
died  in  1502 ;  Chron.  a.d.  1 124,  in  Pistor. 
ii.).  The  book  in  recommendation  of 
Compostolla  is  said  to  be  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Calixtus  (  Hist.  Litt.  in 
Patrol,  clxiii.  1365) ;  and  the  document 
by  which  he  is  sup(K)»od  to  have  sane- 
tione<l  the  Pscudo-Turpin,  and  to  have 
forbidden  the  older  Caroliiigian  stories, 
is  generally  rt^garded  as  a  forgery. 

^  Oalixt.  Ep,  1,  ap.  Hard.  vi. 

»  The  chronicle  of  Maurigny  states 
that  the  cardinals  who  remained  at 
Rome  had  authorised  those  who  accom- 
panied Gehisius  to  elect  a  pope  in  wise 
of  a  vacancy.    Patrol,  clxxx.  J  43. 
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passed  in  disguise  through  the  territories  occupied  by  the  impe- 
rialists, had  again  appeared,  denouncing  excommunications 
against  Henry,  and  deposition  against  all  prelates  who  refused 
to  obey  his  citations ;  while  Adalbert  of  Mentz  stirred  up  the 
Saxons,  and  consecrated  bishops  in  contempt  of  the  imperial 
claims/  Henry  had  made  overtures  for  a  reconciliation  with 
the  pope,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  bishop  of  Chalons  on  the 
Mame,  with  Pontius,  abbot  of  Cluny,  had  been  sent  by  Calixtus 
to  confer  with  him  at  Strasburg.  The  bishop  assured  the  em- 
peror that  he  need  not  so  strongly  insist  on  the  privilege  of 
investiture,  since  in  France  no  such  ceremony  was  then  used,  752 
and  yet  he  himself  performed  the  duties  of  feudal  service  as 
faithfully  as  any  of  his  German  brethren/  The  cases  were  not 
indeed  parallel ;  for  the  French  sovereigns  had  always  retained 
a  control  over  the  church,  which  rendered  the  position  of  their 
bishops  very  unlike  that  of  the  great  German  prelates  since  the 
minority  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  emperor  professed  himself  satis- 
fied, and  a  second  commission  arranged  with  him  the  terms  of 
an  accommodation — that  he  should  give  up  investitures,  that 
bishops  should  do  homage  for  their  royalties,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  his  excommunication.* 

The  pope  left  Reims  with  the  intention  of  meeting  the  em- 
peror, and  sent  commissioners  before  him  for  the  con-  ^ 
elusion  of  the  treaty.  But  the  report  that  Henry  had 
with  him  a  force  of  30,000  men  raised  a  feeling  of  distrust,-and 
Calixtus  halted  at  the  castle  of  Mousson  to  await  the  result  of  the 
negotiations.  A  dispute  arose  between  Henry  and  the  commis- 
sioners as  to  the  sense  of  certain  articles.  The  emperor,  finding 
himself  strong,  was  disposed  to  evade  his  engagements  ;  he  pre- 
tended a  wish  to  consult  the  princes  of  Germany,  aud  declared 
that  he  would  not  stand  barefooted  to  receive  absolution.  The 
commissioners  promised  to  do  their  utmost  that  this  point  might 
be  waived,  and  that  the  ceremony  should  be  as  private  as  pos- 
sible."  But  on  their  reporting  the  negotiations  to  the  pope,  he 
left  Mousson  in  indignation  at  Henry  s  conduct,  and  returned 
to  Reims,  where  he  signalised  his  arrival  by  conse-  2^.30 
crating  a  popularly-elected  bishop  for  Liege,  in  opposi- 

»  Uord.  vi.  1947 ;  Ekkolmrd,  257  ;  the  prcat  vasails,  to  whom  tho  invceti- 

Vita  Theo;?eri,   ii.  3,  in  Pertz,  xii. ;  tum^  more  cominonlv  belongeil,  did  not 

SchWickh,  xxvi.  83.  com])iue  against  the  iV»man  prohibitions. 

•  Hfesao,  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1993  Calso  in  Nut.  Alex.  xiii.  057-9;  Sismondi,  i v.  54-5. 

Prrtz.  xii.).    Investiture  seems  to  have  Phmck,  liowever,  thinks  that  the  disuse 

fviWew  into  disuse  under  Philip  I,,  ns  the  wi\.s  j)rol»bly  older.    IV.  ii.  25. 

kujg  did  not  assert  his  privilege,  and  *  llesso,  1994.           "  lb,  1995-C. 
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rnimmw  roTwwr  cmixtto 


tif  to  <>ne  who  bftd  been  infBited  hj  the  ejiipcat>r.^  Tbe  comicti 
jm^^sbd  tbe  usual  cBtiOHS  ftgaiiwA  nivCiCilill^  liiiioiiy,  and  d6ficil 

marriage;^  antl        tin-  sixtli  ai^d  la^t  day  the  olnir^-ir^  rur?e 
was  deaounced  in  th®  mjoeit  eolema  maimer  againat  tke  emperor 
«xidl)i0aitUpope--''Mdi  tlf  I 
her»  ilKiiduig  up,  witli  biJ^  pjt^trnul  ??taff  in  utio  hand,  and  with  a 
lifted  taper  in  the  other.   Henry  s  subjacta  were  declaml  to 

to  church," 

Jsk  liillilmeat  of  an  inteniiQii  which  he  Imd  aanoimeed  at  the 
18  wmdlj  the         pteemiod  ioto  Normandy,  and  hdd  1 

an  ii^terriew  with  Henry  of  England  at  Gisor:^.*  One 
subject  of  diiK'U^^siori  between  them  related  to  tbe  eniploymeiit 
Kit  iigito^  Calixtus  himself,  while  atGbbi8hop  of  Yieime,  had 
IbtCti  sent  by  IW^hul  with  the  character  r^f  Ir'^L^^ate  for  all  En^dund 
in  llOOj  within  a  few  montljs  after  Anselm's  return  from  his 
Urst  eodle,  Hia  rttit  da^eed  a  great  etcitament ;  for,  altho\i<^h 
legates  h;\d  before  appeared  in  this  cOMtry,*  their  TiaitB  huA  i 
been  very  rarej  and  their  authority  had  been  limited  to  epecitl 
busioesd,  io  that  an  outcsxy  was  raised  against  the  new  com- 
mmim  tiAllii^g  wit^ioiil  raatnple,  and  it  was  daolaml  that  m  \ 
'  one  but  %6  aordhbisiiop  of  Oanterbiiry  could  be  adaioirk^ed  m  ( 
a  representative  of  the  pope-''  Ansehu  asserted  tbi$gtt|||feVi^i^ 
Canterbury  the  legate  returned  without  obtaining  a  recog- 
nition of  his  power;  and  the  primate  procured  from  the  pope, 
although  for  his  own  person  only,  a  promise  that  no  legate 
should  be  sent  to  supersede  him.®  At  a  later  time,  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  English  church,  and  its  disposition  to 
AD  1114  ^^^^^^  ^^^'^  affairs  without  reference  to  Kome,  w^ere 
complained  of  by  Paschal  II.  on  the  translation  of 
Ralph  from  Rochester  to  Canterbury;^  while  the  king  was 
offended  at  Conon*s  having  ventured,  as  papal  legate,  to  excom- 
municate the  Norman  bishops  for  refusing  to  attend  a  council. 
William  of  Warelwast,  now  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  once  more 
sent  to  Rome  to  remonstrate  against  Conon's  proceedings ;  and 
the  pope  desj)atclied  a  new  legate  into  England — the  abbot 
Anselm,  who  was  chosen  as  being  nephew  of  the  late  arch- 
bishop, and  as  being  himself  known  and  popular  among  the 


«  He880.  1907;  Stenzel,  i.  686. 

y  Hard.  vi.  1983-6. 

'  Hesso,  1998. 

•  Order.  Vital,  iv.  382. 

^  See  pp.  189,  728. 


"  Eadmer,  59 ;  Lappenb.  ii.  256. 
«»  Ep.  iv.  2. 
'  Lappenb.  ii.  257. 
'  Pasel).  Ep.  ad  Henric.  ap.  Eeulmer. 
89;  Iriett,  ii.  132-4. 
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ish.*  But,  although  Henry  ordered  that  the  legate  should 
eated  with  honour  in  Normandy,  he  would  not  permit  him 
3SS  the  sea,  and  sent  Balph  himself  to  Home  to  assert  the 
s  of  his  primacy.  The  archbishop  was  prevented  by  iHness 
following  the  pope,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Benevento; 
le  returned  with  a  general  and  vague  confirmation  of  the 
eges  of  Canterbury.** 

lother  question  related  to  the  pretensions  of  the  see  of  764 

Anselm,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  had  exacted 
Gerard,  on  his  translation  to  the  northern  archbishoprick, 
)mi8o  of  the  same  subjection  to  Canterbury  which  he  had 
1  when  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Hereford.*  The  next 
bishop  of  York,  Thomas,  renewed  the  pretensions  which 
redecessor  of  the  same  name  had  raised  in  opposition  to 
ranc;''  but  the  measures  which  Anselm  took  to  ^^^^ 
t  him  were  successful,  although  Anselm  did  not 
?lf  live  to  witness  their  success.™  Thurstan,  who  was 
aated  to  York  in  1114,  declined  to  receive  consecration  at 
3rbury,  from  an  unwillingness  to  swear  subjection  to  the 
>ishop ;  and,  in  violation  both  of  his  own  solemn  promise 
>f  assurances  which  the  pope  had  given  to  Henry,  he  con- 
1  to  get  himself  consecrated  by  Calixtus  at  Reims,  before 
.rrival  of  a  bishop  who  was  especially  charged  to  prevent 
)nsecration,  although  the  English  bishops  who  were  present 
3ted  against  it" 

e  pope  was  easily  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which 
y  gave  of  his  behaviour  towards  Kobert  and  the  king  of 
L'e.*"  He  promised  that  no  legate  should  be  sent  into 
ind  except  at  the  king's  request,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
things  as  could  not  be  settled  by  the  English  bishops  ;P 
le  requested  that  Thurstan  might  be  allowed  to  return  to 


xhner,  88-9.  The  yonngor  An- 
icame  abl)ot  of  Bt  Edmund's,  at 
and,  in  1137,  was  elected  by  a 
niong  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  as 
of  London ;  but  the  pope  an- 
the  election.    See  Collier,  ii. 

sch.  Ep.  30  (Hard.  vi.  ITOf)); 
r,  01 ;  W.  :Mylmt'8b.  Gesta  Pontif. 
WilkiiiH  (i.  377,  aeqq.)  misdates 
loeumeuts  connected  with  this 

J.  Hoveden,  270.  The  Dominican 
,  writing  in  the  interest  of  York, 
that  Gerard  made  a  profesbion 
lanslated.    (Twysd.  1710.)  Seo 


Baine,  i.  159-161. 
k  P.  715. 

"  Eadmer.  80,  seqq. ;  Raine,  i.  164-7. 

»  Eadm.  90,  94 ;  Flor.  Vigom.  ii.  73 ; 
Bog.  Hoveden,  273.  For  the  York  ac- 
count of  the  afiair,  see  Stabbs,  1715. 

•  W.  Malmesb.  634  ;  Order.  Vital,  iv. 
400-4. 

^  Eadmer,  94.  Lingard  (ii.  45 j  affects 
to  question  this  compact.  But  his  only 
gromid  is  that  the  popo  soon  broke  it. 
William  Rufus  is  said  to  have  obtained 
**  ne  legatus  Bomanus  ad  Angliam  mit- 
teretur,  nisi  quem  rex  pneciperet." 
Hugo  Flavin,  a.d.  1096  ^Patrol,  cliv. 
353;. 
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SSngtond.  The  king  replied  that  he  bad  awom  to  the  oi 
•'I  am  ftpQ$t0Uo  pontiff"  Q&lkttiftp  and  offered  to 
m  fiom  th®  wjl^t  but  Htnry,  after  *'nns>iilenition,  dee 
mVlit  hi^yfc^f  of  tlie  absolution^  aa  beiug  unworthy  of 
and  an  fxample  miueh  imdd  tond  to  piodwe  nniTeMd 
In  twiH  ri  mt*n;  and  lio  refund  to  readmit  Thurstaii,  ex 
eonditiou  that  ha  should  make  the  same  submission  to 
bury  wbiah  liad  bee^  Bkada  by  his  pmA^oeemm.^ 
fJK  Having  I. -talili^lH  (1  liia  authmty  to  Ite  north  of  fi 
tba  po^ie  proceeded  into  Balj.  nfsH  Burdiii\u>,  abe 
hf  tike  aatpaiw,  fled  frcnn  Borne  at  the  appioaeh  ef  C 
and  tcwk  refuge  withiu  the  walls  of  Sutri/  St.  PeterV 
Iml  been  ati^ongly  forUlied,  was  gi?eu  up  to  the  fri 
^■rCi&Eiii^  in  mmimdSm  of  a  mm  <rf  immaj.*  Bnidte 
^^BtlkiaL  ^'^^  wiiB  bttetyied  into  the  hand?;  of  the  j^ope,  ai 
^^^^^  *  liaviug  baam  paraded  alujut  lComL%  liiuuuted  on  i 
r  arrayed  in  Uoody  riieepskiiis/  by  way  of  a  poatitieal  m 
balding  the  catiiel'g  ttiO  in  his  hands^  be  was  tbmat 
Sumaitic  pri^iiL  Ue  lived  to  an  adyanoad  agey  but  bia 
^kli^  Toais  wetia  wiad  mif  by  maovMla  hm  m»  fbm 

In  tim  mmm  tiwe  flie  dtseordg  of  Germany  were  nn 
Hostile  armies  moved  about  the  country — the  one  comi 
by  the  emperor,  the  other  by  the  primate  Adalbert,  t 

l-lulnuT.  0,') :  Sym.  Pnni^lm.  Aim.  hi^hojt's  lap  at  a  coiinoil  li 

ap.  TnyvmI.  242.    The  pojx,,  in  Itpit*-  in  llTo,  s<e  Bcnttlio 

1121,  tlirx-att  n<  vl  to  inte  rdict  all  KniX-  t'*l.  Hearne,  p.  1U»5 ;  Gervas,  I 

lauil.  unit  ss  Tiiui>t:\n  wero  ullowtii  tn  T\vv.s«li  ii.  HliM    Many  letU  rs 

n  turn  within  a  na»nth  ;  ami  tlie  aroh-  andor  HI.  i^l*atn^l.  ec.  relate 

bu>.liop  was  admitted  on  eonditiou  tiiat  di^J)Ute^. 

he  >h.«\ihl  retrain  from  otVieiatiiii:-  b«.^  '  Calixt.  F]p.  131   Patrol,  el 

yoi.d  his  dio^^'St^  until  he  .<hould  have  '  Gregorov.  iv.  oTo,  from  i 

^;^t:^ti^.^l  the  elaiuis  of  I'anti  rbnry  K;uhn.  MS. 

lol  .    The  next  a^ehbl^llop  of  Cant*  r-  »  So  it  is  stated  in  the  Am 

bury.  William,  ^u:nmon^  d  Thur^tan  to  ap.  Pt  rtz,  v.  47*.>,  and  I'y  the 

K  'lae,  wlure  the  qne.-^tion  bt  twtvn  tiie  of  Arairon  i.Murat.   iii.  420 

I  >  was  diseu>S'tl.  hut   without   any  siys  iVKit^hhtit  (Vita  Ludov.  i 

d^e)>ive  r\\>ult  Sym.  I^unelni.  2o<),  clxxxvi.  K>K>  .  William  of  Ty 

1127;  Chron.  Madros.         1121.  1123.  s,'.//<    xii.   S.   Paiml.  (N'i.  ,  a 

1120  .    A  letter  of  llonorius  II.,  how-  Miiman  a  A'«,>vV/;<    iii.  212  .  \ 

evi  r.  dated  in   112:>,  is  favourahle   to  Annalist  of  I\.ide  de^crd>es  i!k 

York  I  Kp.  2l».  Patrol,  elxvi.  .    The  his-  as  rivlini:  nak»  d   Pt  rtz.  xvi. 

t»  ly  of  tiie  contioversy  need   not   K»  puni->hmtut  wjis  comm»'morat 

here  l<u^^uell.     Iv^er,  j\nMd>ishop  of  pietnre  in  tl\e  Lntemu  pala 

Yoik  fr«>m  ll.>4  to  1181,  mainhiined  Sari>b.  Ep.  oi)  l*atrol.  cxeix.  o: 

the   pretensi«»ns   ef    his    st-e    a^Tiinst  de  Xan;j:is,  uj'.  Daoher.  Spicil. 

Thomas  Iki  ket  and  his  suoce^ssor  in  the  "  Chrou.  Gasin.    iv.   1>8,  8 

an-hbishopriek  of  Canterhury.  Richard,  Tyr.  xii.  8  :   Ii;iluz.  Zkliscell. 

clainuuir  s*.»uie  dioeeses  lor  the  northern  p'urdiniw  died  at  the  Beue<lio 

p^>vin»v.     For    his    niislKdiavionr  in  nsti  rv  of  La  Cava,  near  Salei 

beating  Liinself  in  the  southern  arch-  which  see  Miibill.  Aniial.  iv.  '3 
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the  pope  had  given  a  commission  as  legate  :^  and  it  seemed  as 
if  their  diflFerences  must  be  decided  by  bloodshed.  But  circum- 
stances had  arisen  which  tended  to  suggest  a  compromise.  The 
contest  of  fifty  years  had  exhausted  all  parties,  and  a  general 
desire  for  peace  began  to  be  felt  The  princes  of  Germany  had 
come  to  see  how  their  own  interest  was  afiected  by  the  rival 
pretensions  of  the  papacy  and  the  crown.  While  desirous  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  emperor,  and  to  secure  what 
they  had  won  for  their  order,  they  had  no  wish  to  subject  him, 
and  consequently  themselves,  to  the  pope — to  degrade  their 
nationality,  to  lose  all  hold  on  the  offices  and  endowments  of 
the  church.  Thus  patriotic  and  selfish  motives  concurred  in 
rendering  the  leaders  of  the  laity  desirous  to  find  some  means 
of  accommodation.*  And  from  France,  where  the  difficulty  as 
to  investiture  had  not  been  felt,  persuasives  to  moderation  were  756 
heard.  There  Ivo  of  Chartres  had  throughout  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  investiture  by  laymen,  provided  that  it  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  canonical  election.  He  held  that  the  form  of  tlio 
ceremony  was  indifferent,  inasmuch  as  the  lay  lord  did  not  pre- 
tend to  confer  any  gift  of  a  spiritual  kind ;  that,  although  it  was 
schisraatical  and  heretical  to  maintain  the  necessity  of  lay  in- 
vestiture, yet  such  investiture  was  in  itself  no  heresy.^  Ivo 
strongly  reprobated  the  agitation  excited  by  the  Hildebrandine 
party  against  Paschal,  and  he  was  able  to  persuade  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  with  other  prelates,  to  join  him  in  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  councils  which  took  it  on  themselves  to  censure 
the  ix)pe.'  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  Hugh,  a  monk  of 
Fleury,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics  gave  utterance  to  some- 
what similar  views ;  *  and  at  length  abbot  Godfrey  of  Vendome 
— who  had  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
a&sertors  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims,  and  had  published  two 
tracts  in  which  he  declared  lay  investiture  to  be  heresy^ — sent 
forth  a  third  trac^t,  composed  in  an  unexpected  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation. Laymen,  he  said,  may  not  confer  the  staff  and  the 
ring,  since  these  are  for  the  church  to  give  ;  but  there  are  two 
kinds  of  investiture — the  one,  which  makes  a  bishop,  the  other, 

▼  Baron.  1121.  6.  Hugo  de  rcfda  Potostate  et  saccrd. 

«  Planck,  IV.  i.  310 ;  Stcnzel,  i.  688,  Diguitate,  5  (ib.  clxiii.) ;  Giesel.  II.  ii. 

701.  50. 

r  Ivo,  Epp.  60  (a.p.  1097  or  1090;  ^  Opiiscula  ii.-iii.     Tho  ring  and 

SCO  Pagi,  xviii.  97.  190,  and  Juret's  stafi^  be  says,  when  givoii  by  those  who 

uoies),  233,  &c.  (Patrol,  clxii. ).  are  entitled  to  give  them,  are  aacm- 

»  Ep.  236.   Ivo  died  in  1117.   Pagi,  menta  ;  tbe«?fore  the  giving  of  them  by 

xviii-  291.  laymen  is  heretical.   Gomp.  Ep.  iii.  IX 

•  nildcb.  Ep.  ii.  22  (^Patrol,  clxxi.) ;  ;l*atrol.  civil;. 
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reckoned  as  the  Ninth  General  Council.''  The  contest  which 
for  half  a  century  had  agitated  Italy  and  Germany,  was  ended 
for  a  time. 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  solution — although,  indeed,  its 
terms  contained  the  seeds  of  future  differences  as  to  their  inter- 
pretation * — strikes  us  with  surprise,  as  contrasted  with  the  length 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle.  But  in  truth  circumstances 
had  disposed  both  parties  to  welcome  a  solution  which  at  an 
earlier  time  would  have  been  rejected.  The  question  of  investi- 
tures had  on  Gregory's  part  been  a  disguise  for  the  desire  to 
establish  a  domination  over  temporal  sovereigns ;  on  the  part  of 
the  emperors,  it  had  meant  the  right  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  hierarchy.  Each 
party  had  now  learnt  that  its  object  was  not  to  be  attained ;  but 
it  was  not  until  this  experience  had  reduced  the  real  question  758 
within  the  bounds  of  its  nominal  dimensions  that  any  accommo- 
dation was  possible.^ 

The  emperor  ceded  the  power  of  nomination  to  bishopricks, 
and,  as  to  those  which  were  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  he 
appears  to  have  given  up  all  control  over  the  appointments. 
But  in  Germany  it  was  otherwise.  The  imperial  claim  to 
nominate  was,  indeed,  acknowledged  to  be  unlawful ;  but  as  this 
had  never  been  defended  on  grounds  of  law,  and  as  the  provision 
that  bishops  should  be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or 
of  his  commissioners  allowed  the  exercise  of  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  choice,  the  emperor's  legal  prerogative  was  really 
rather  increased  than  lessened.  And  as,  in  the  case  of  German 
bishops,  the  investiture  was  to  precede  consecration,™  there  was 
thus  an  opportunity  of  interposing  a  bar  to  the  promotion  of  any 
person  unacceptable  to  the  sovereign.  The  right  of  exacting 
homage  was  unquestioned,  and,  by  a  mere  change  in  the  outward 
symbol,  the  emperor  secured  the  substance  of  the  investiture — 
that  the  bishops  should  be  vassals  of  the  crown,  not  of  the 
papacy ;  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  feudal  obligations, 
and  that  the  connexion  of  the  church  with  the  state  should  be 
maintained." 

»•  Hard,  vi  1115-6;  or  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.       "  Schmidt,  ii.  505;  Planck,  IV.  i. 

»  See  Luden,  ix.  527.  300-2 ;  Schrockh,  xxvi.  88-90 ;  Hallam, 

^  Steuzel,  i.  289-290 ;  Milman,  iii.  M.  A.  i.  544-5.  Suppl.  Notes,  195  ; 
216.  RaunKT,  i.  203-5 ;  Dollinger,  ii.  167 ; 

» This  appears  from  the  opposition  Stenzel,  i.  705-9 ;  Ilefele,  v.  335-8. 
between  elecius  in  the  case  of  German  Gerhoch  complains  tliat  the  emperor's 
bishops,  and  consecratus  in  that  of  concessions  were  useless  so  long  as  pre- 
othcrs.  lates  were  obliged  to  receive  the  regulia 
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history  of  Monasticism,  decay  and  reformation  are  con- 
^  alternating.  This  alternation  is  a  natural  result  of 
down  as  a  permanent  rule  for  a  numerous  succession 
the  system  which  has  been  found  to  meet  the  particular 
stances  of  a  few.  Wlien  the  rule  has  been  some  time  in 
on,  no  test  that  can  be  established  by  requiring  a  pro- 
of vocation  will  be  found  effectual  for  the  exclusion  of 
ified  persons ;  and,  even  where  there  are  the  same  dis- 
is  which  originally  gave  birth  to  the  rule  and  won  popu- 
br  it,  the  difference  of  times  or  circumstances  may  render 
longer  suitable  as  a  discipline  for  them.  Hence  as  a 
nonk  of  the  twelfth  century  remarked,  it  was  easier  to 
new  religious  societies  than  to  reform  the  old.*  More- 
5  the  poverty  and  devotion  of  monks  never  failed  to  bring 
ealth  and  honour,  the  effect  of  these  was  too  commonly 
tation  to  abandon  the  virtues  by  which  they  had  been 

spirit  which  produced  the  endeavour  to  reform  the  church 
he  same  time  to  a  reform  of  monachism ;  and  the  anarchy, 
ecurity,  the  manifold  miseries  of  the  age  tended  to  excite 
msiasm  for  the  life  which  promised  tranquillity  and  the 

Cluniac.  Ep.  i.  23  (Patrol,  fraudo,  procesau  dissipando,  hoc  ipsum 

Deo  permittento  ad  eonim  oorrectionem ; 
votio  nempe  pepcrit  divitias,  undo  quidnm  coacti  et  iuviti,  qiiidum 
ilea  monachorum  devotionem,  autem  voluntarii  ad  amorem  rcdierunt 
5ul  turn,  sanctam  in  Domino  con-  paupcrtatis,  retsecantes  superflua  in  victu 
em  attendentes,  plurima  bona  et  vestitu,  lautitiis,  sDdificiis,  equitaturis, 
largiti  sunt  pro  redomtiono  et  aliia  monaaticsB  professioni  omnino 
im  Buorum.  Quibua  copiosia-  imperii nontibujj ;  dcmnm  in  humilitute 
ibemntilms,  coopcrunt  tratres  et  simplicitate  degentes.  Quod  ruraum 
ion  ad  solam  necesbitatem,  sed  ccrnentes  fideles.  pristinam,  quam  du- 
rfluitatem.  Inde  superfluitas  duin  erga  monasteria  habuerant,  fe- 
me rcsecata  neque  coercita  fas-  siimserunt  devotionem,  et  cocperunt  eia 
sravit  atque  superbiam,  aliaque  non  solum  bonefaecre,  sed  et  ipaoa 
rima  mala,  quie  sunt  potius  re-  contra  impugnantes  tueri  atque  de- 
[uam  dicenda:  quod  cerm  nt^^s  fenderc  Hajc  principalis  causa  profectua 
t  maxinKi  principes  ac  domini  scu  defectus  in  monastcriis.  Sunt  et 
es,  non  tan  turn  manus  retrax-  aliaa  causie  quas  omitto,  non  tamen  sine 
•  eleemosynia  ip^is  largicndis,  ratione."  Anonymus  Gartusiensis  do 
803  persequi  coopcrunt,  eorum  Religiunum  Origiue,  ap.  Martene,  CoU, 
ties  Yi,    malitia,    calUditatc,  Ampl.  vi.  31-2. 
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I  oppoilunitieB  of  conTOrroig  ^fWt  m  better  wirti* 

iCO  telLs  us  tlmt,  in  tlio  great  distructions  betwee 
and  the  wpireip  omltitiuleB  Toahed  into  the  mam 
mf  I  ibit  Boitte  who  laA  hmik  eoonfs  end  nw 

be  em  pi  (»v  ed  i  n  th  1  o  w  r  sf  ^  fn  r  i  r  u  iA  i  - i  s  Laid  u 
;  tliai  manjr  witliout  put  ting  on  tbe  monastic 

itiany  yminL'  ^vunu  n  rt^iKmiiced  matriiipr,  ^in'l  that  tbe 
populntioti  of  some  towns  adopted  a  moaastie  system  of  lifi 
_  Tht  eongragstioii  nf  CIniqr,  whidi  bad  !©d  tbe  wmj  i 
,IBL  X04(k,  n  fi!rTfj;it3on  of  an  oarliiT  {"^rind.  maintamed  it 
^^H^^*^    eminence  under  tbe  aixty  years'  abbacy  of  Hugb, 
pBhmae  in  tho  affiuii  tif  tho  obnrch  has  often  been  meiitio 
tbo  pnr^Mitii^'  ctmiiters.     The  Onniac^  received  additk 
tliair  pri%  ilegcs ;  Padt^J^al  exempted  tliam  firom  tbe  opei^ 
«D£3&  int€rdtctiB  u  nitglit  be  prononnaed  agwiut  any  prai^ 
Jprbi^'b  tht^y  slmuld       ;  *   Calistii5,  on  a  vtsit  fa  tbe 
voniu^tery  in  1120,  conrerred  on  it^  ablota  tlie  dignity 
Boman  canliiiidita'  But  under  Ilngtr^  enocess^^r,  l\mi: 
wborn  tliii*  privnp<rc  wa^3  grunted,  di^-ensiona  and  scandali 
in  tbe  order.    Tbe  abbots  on  liuding  that  he  was  charj 
Borne  witb  dtt^pMin^  flie  property  of  his  mm 
hurried  to  the  pope,  resigned  hh  offieej  and  wi 
pilgrimage  to  Jerimtem,  with  the  intent  ion,  as  he  profca 
spending  the  remainder  of  liis  days  there  ;  but  he  afte 
returned  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  monastery.^  Anothei 
was  apjx)inted  in  his  room,  but  died  within  three  monthf 
on  tlie  renewed  vacancy  the  order  again  cliose  a  hea 
sustained  the  greatness  of  its  reputation — Peter  Maurice 
G2  Venerable."    The  Yallombrosan,  Camaldolite,  and  othe: 


I 


*  Lnden,  ix.  190.  Hanno  of  Colofrne 
nnd  other  prolaU'S  brouglit  monks  from 
Friictuiiriii,  Cluny,  &c.,  for  the  reform 
of  Gorman  monaclii.«*m.  Lambert,  a.d. 
1075  Patrol,  exlvi.  1204-5). 

^  A.D.  1083,  1091.  ap.  Pertz,  v. 

*  Ep.  06  ap.  Hard.  vi. 

'  Iluiro  moiiaeli.  Clmiiac.  in  Patrol, 
clxvi.  845;  Hi.^t.  C-.mpostell.  iL  14  (ib. 
elxx.  ;  Ciacon.  i.  949. 

*  Pet.  Cbiniac.  de  ^liraciilis.  ii,  12; 
Chnm.  Cluniac.  ap.  Ponquet,  xii.  313-5. 
According  to  the  '  Hi^tury  of  Compos- 
t<-llrt'  (ii.  9)  Pontin.s  liad  been  rceom- 
niended  by  Gehisius  II.  at  the  same 
time  with  Guy  of  Vienne,  whose  kins- 
man and  godson  he  was,  as  a  fit  succes-sor 
to  the  pajmcy.    On  his  return  from  tlie 


cast  he  attempted  to  recover  th 
of  Cluny  by  means  of  an  arm* 
was  exeommunicated,  and  die 
the  sentenee.  But  pope  Hon< 
in  consideration  of  the  dignity  ^ 
had  held,  allowetl  him  to  be  ho 
buried  {Kp.  55,  Patrol,  clxv 
Orderio,  who  is  partial  to  him,  i 
miracles  were  wrought  at  h 
(iv.  298.  299,  386.  424-7).  So 
tyrologies  even  mttke  bim  i 
(Schriickh,  xxvii.  242).  Con 
Clun.  1.  c. ;  Honor.  II.  Epp.  4 
Chron.  Casin.  iv.  75;  Rod.  de 
A.D.  1117:  Baron.  Ann.  1125.  wi 
notes;  Sym.  Dunelm.  Ann.  1 
245;  Mabill.  Annales.  v.  530, 
Hist.  Litt.  xi.  23 ;  Hcfele,  v.  2£ 
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inanities  were  also  still  in  vigour ;  ^  but  the  piety  of  the  age  was 
not  content  with  adding  to  the  numbers  enrolled  under  the 
rules  which  already  existed,  and  during  the  fifty  years  which 
followed  the  election  of  Gregory  VIL  several  new  orders  took 
their  beginning. 

I.  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  order  of  Grammont.  The 
founder,  Stephen,  son  of  a  count  of  Thiers  in  Auvergne,  was 
bom  about  1045.*  His  parents,  who  believed  him  to  have  been 
granted  to  them  in  return  for  many  prayers  and  other  exercises 
of  devotion,  were  careful  to  train  him  religiously  from  his  infancy, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  relics  of  St  Nicolas,  which  had  lately  been  translated 
from  Myra,  in  Lycia,  to  Bari,  in  the  south  of  Italy.*^  Stephen 
fell  ill  at  Benevento,  and  was  left  there  in  the  care  of  the  arch- 
bishop, Milo,  who  was  his  countryman,  and  perhaps  a  kinsman." 
The  praises  which  the  archbishop  bestowed  on  an  ascetic  society 
of  monks  in  Calabria  excited  the  boy  to  resolve  on  embracing 
the  monastic  life,  and  he  steadily  adhered  to  his  resolution." 
After  having  spent  four  years  at  Rome,  he  obtained,  in  the  first 
year  of  Gregory's  pontificate,  the  papal  sanction  for  May  i, 
the  formation  of  a  new  order — a  document  in  which 
Gregory  bestows  on  him  his  blessing,  and  expresses  a  wish  that 
lie  may  find  companions  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven.** 

Before  proceeding  to  act  on  this  privilege,  Stephen  paid  a 
fiwewell  visit  to  his  parents,  but  ended  it  by  secretly  leaving  his 
home,  with  a  determination  never  to  return,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Muret,  near  Limoges,  where  he  built  himself  a  hut  of 
branches  of  trees  in  a  rocky  and  wooded  solitude.  Here  putting 
on  a  ring,  the  only  article  which  he  had  reserved  out  of  his 
property,  he  solemnly  devoted  himself  to  the  holy  Trinity  and  to 
the  virgin  Mother.^  The  rigour  of  his  diet  was  extreme ;  be 
wore  an  iron  cuirass,  like  Dominic  of  Fonte  Avellano,  and  over 
it  a  thin  dress  which  was  alike  throughout  all  the  changes  of  763 

*  Schrockh.  xxvii.  241.  Mabill.  Acta  88.  Ben.  IX.  xxxvi.)  is 
'  Life,  by  Gerard,  Beventh  prior  of    i»ot  iinsusiiected  (Mabill.  Ajinal.  v.  66 ; 

Grammont,  c.  1  (Patrol,  cciv.);  Tagi,  Hist.  Litt.  x.  411 ;  Schrockli,  xxvii.  298). 

xviii.  402.  ^  Gerard,  1.  ^lartene  not  only  rejects  it,  but  dates 

■»  lb.  2-5.   There  are  clironological  the  origin  of  the  order  bo  lato  as  about 

difficulties  as  to  this.   8ee  n.  on  G(j-  1100,  and  aupposes  the  Calabrian  her- 

rard,  8 ;  Martene,  Coll.  Ampl  vi.  Prasf.  niitd,   from  whom  Stephen  took  his 

21 ;  Bouquet,  xiii.  456 ;  Hist.  litt.  x.  impulse,  to  have  been  the  Carthusians 

411-2.  who  settled  in  Calabria  under  Urban  II. 

■  Gerard,  6-7  ;    Mabill.  Annul,  v.  (.see  bel.iw,  j).  7G8,,  Cr>ll.  Ampl.  vi.  Pref. 

05-7.  22-7.  But  his  reationing  U  very  uusati**- 

•  Gerard,  8-10.   Tlio  document  (ap.  factory.  p  Ger.  11-3. 
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power  in  guch*a  manner  as  not  to  expose  his  followers  to  the 
distractions  which  had  before  endangered  their  quiet  and  their 
humility.    In  1189,  lie  was  canonised  by  Clement  III.' 

Although,  in  the  privilege  which  Gregory  had  granted  to 
Stephen,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Benedictine  rule  would  be 
obsenred  by  the  new  order,  the  discipline  of  the  Grandimontans 
was  more  severe  than  that  of  St.  Benedict.    Stephen  professed 
that  his  only  rule  was  that  of  Christian  religion,*  and  the  code 
of  his  order  was  unwritten  until  the  time  of  his  third  successor, 
Stephen  of  Lisiac  (a.d.  1141).^    Obedience  and  poverty  are 
laid  down  as  the  foundations.*^    The  monks  were  to  accept  no 
payment  for  Divine  oflSces :  they  were  to  possess  no  churches, 
and  no  lands  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  monasteries;**  nor 
-were  they  allowed  to  keep  any  cattle — "  for,"  it  is  said,  "  if  ye 
were  to  possess  beasts,  ye  would  love  them,  and  for  the  love 
which  ye  would  bestow  on  beasts,  so  much  of  Divine  love  would 
be  withdrawn  from  you."®   They  were  never  to  go  to  law  for 
Buch  property  as  might  be  bestowed  on  them.^   The  founder 
assured  them  on  his  deathbed  that,  if  they  kept  themselves  from 
the  love  of  earthly  things,  God  would  not  fail  to  provide  for 
them  ;  when  reduced  to  such  necessity  as  to  have  had  no  food 
for  two  days,  they  might  send  out  brethren  to  beg,  but  these 
were  bound  to  return  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  one  day's  pro- 
visions.'  They  were  to  go  out  in  parties  of  two  at  least ;  they 
were  not  to  fall  into  company  with  travellers,  and  were  to  avoid 
castles.^    They  must  not  leave  the  wilderness  to  preach ;  their 
life  there  was  to  be  their  true  sermon.*   Their  monasteries  were 
to  be  strictly  shut  against  all  but  persons  of  great  authority ; 
they  were  charged  altogether  to  shun  intercourse  with  women.*^ 
Eyen  the  sick  were  forbidden  to  taste  flesh ;  but  they  were  to 
be  carefully  tended,  and,  rather  than  that  they  should  lack 
what  they  needed,  even  the  ornaments  of  the  church  were  to  be 
sold."   The  members  of  the  order  were  bound  to  silence  at 
times,  and  were  to  communicate  by  signs,  of  which  a  detailed 
system  is  laid  down    and  it  was  directed  that  when  they  spoke,  765 

«  Oenird,  55 ;  SchriJckli,  xxvii.  304-5.  that  volume,  and  in  the  •  Thesaurus,'  iv. 

■  Piol.  in  Senteutias  (^ratrol.  cciv.  1231,  seqq. 
X085 *  Cc.  1-3,  in  Martene,  or  Patrol,  cciv. 

«»  Mttbillon,  Annal.  v.  100.   Mnrtene,  Cc,  4-5.            «  C.  7. 

who  prints  the  rule  in  his  iv***  volume  '  Cc.  23,  31.         '  C.  13. 

*  De  Antiq.  Eccl.  Ritibus/  maintHins  C.  52.               *  C.  48. 

there  (306)  and  in  Mabillon,  vi.  117.  ^  C.  39.              ™  Cc.  5G-7. 

that  it  was  written  by  the  founder.  Martcne,  *  Do  Ant.  Keel.  Bit.*  iv* 

He  gives  other  statutes  of  tlie  order  in  339,  scqq. 
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to  one  who  had  been  so  highly  venerated,  resolved,  as  the  only 
means  of  safety,  to  hide  himself  in  the  desert.* 

Such  was  the  tale  which  was  adopted  by  the  Carthusian  766 
order; 2^  but  the  real  motives  of  Bruno's  withdrawal  appear  to 
have  been  partly  a  conviction  of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of 
worldly  things,*  and  partly  a  wish  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  Manasses,  archbishop  of  Beims,  a  violent,  grasping  and  am- 
bitious prelate,  whose  character  may  be  inferred  from  a  saying 
recorded  of  him — ^that  "  The  archbishoprick  of  Eeims  would  be 
a  fine  thing,  if  one  had  not  to  sing  masses  for  it."*  By  the 
advice  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  Bruno  with  six  companions 
took  up  his  abode  among  the  wild  and  solemn  rocky  solitudes  of 
the  Chartreuse,  from  which  his  order  derived  its  name  ;^  and  so 
much  was  the  bishop  pleased  with  the  system,  tliat  he  often 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  world,  to  live  with  the  Carthu- 
sians in  the  strict  observance  of  their  usages.*^  The  community, 
to  which  no  one  was  admitted  under  the  age  of  twenty,  con- 
sisted of  monks  and  lay  brethren ;  tlie  number  of  the  former 
being  limited  to  thirteen  (or,  at  the  utmost,  to  fourteen),  and 
that  of  the  lay  brethren  to  sixteen,  on  the  ground  that  the 
wilderness  could  not  support  a  larger  company  without  the 
necessity  of  their  being  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  * 
They  were  forbidden  to  possess  any  land,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  monastery,  and  the  number  of  beasts  which 

»  VitB  Antiquior,  1-8  (Patrol,  clii.) ;  and,  for  the  history  of  the  controversy, 

PnteanoB,  4-13  (,ib.).   The  story  of  the  He'lyot.  vii.  376;  Schrockh.  xxvii.  311. 

doctor  is  told,  with  some  variety  of  There  is  a  metrical  version  in  Monnst. 

circumstances,  by  Ciesuriiis  of  Hei^tcr-  Anglic.  YI.  iv.   The  Bollandists  (Oct. 

bach  in  the  13th  century  (Dialog,  xi.  6,  pp.  532,  seqq.)  have  a  very  long  dis- 

49) ;  but  the  earliest  writer  who  con-  sertation,  and  seem  to  conclude  that  the 

nects  it  wi^  St.  Bruno  is  John  of  story  is  edifyint^,  but  is  not  to  be  ab- 

Yprea,  in  the  14th  century  (Chron.  S.  solutely  believed,  p.  587. 
Bertini,  ap.  Martene,  Thes.  iii.  581;       '  Anon.  Cartus.  ap.  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl. 

Acta  8.  Brun.  in  Patrol,  clii.  130 ;  Hist.  vi.  36 ;  Exord.  Ordiu.  Ourtus..  ib.  152-3  ; 


litt.  ix.  236).    The  tale  afterwards  Hist.  Litt.  ix.  237;  Acta  SS.  Oct.  6, 

became  popular  through  the  mention  of  pp.  538,  seqq. 

it  by  Gerson  (De  Simplilic.  CJordis,  23,  «  This  ai)pcars  from  a  letter  of  his 

Opera,  iii.  466,  ed.  Antwerp,  1706),  and  own,  in  IMLaLill.  Aunal.  v.  202,  or  Patrol, 

was  expanded  and  embellished  by  many  clii.  422. 

writers.   At  one  time  it  was  in  the  •  Guibcrt.  Novig.  de  Vita  sua,  i.  11 

Roman  Breviary,  but  it  was  expunged  (Patrol,  clvi.  853  ;  Hist  Litt.  ix.  23(j. 

at  the  revision  under  Urban  Vlll.  Manasses  figures  largely  in  the  letters 

liftunoy  fully  exposes  it  in  his  tract,  of  Gregory  VII.,  by  >^h()m  he  was  ut 

*  De  Vera  Causa  Secessus  B.  Bninonis  length  deposed,  in  lOHO.    (ruib.  1.  c. ; 

in  Eremum  *  (Opera,  vii.  ed.  Paris,  1662,  Hist.  Litt.  ix.  G55  ;  Acta  S8.  Oct.  (>, 

8vo.),  where  the  various  forms  of  it  are  pp.  516,  521. 

given;  he  makes,  however,  the  mistake  •»  Put«^anu8,  31-2,  41 ;  Mabill.  Annnl. 

dTmying  (90)  that  the  earliest  authority  v.  203. 

for  it  is  Gerson.   See  Mabillon.  Annfli.  «^  Guigo,  Vita  Hug.  Gratianopol.  112 

V.  202;  Pagi,  xvii  577;  IVAchery,  in  (Patrol,  cliii.). 

Patrol,  dvi.  1081 ;  Aiban  Butler,  Oct.  6 ;  *  Consuetudines,  27,  78-9  (ib.). 
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and  all  ornament  was  forbidden,  with  the  exception  of  one 
silver  chalice,  and  a  silver  tube  for  drinking  the  eucharistic 
wine."  Notwithstanding  their  poverty,  Guibert  of  Nogent  found  768 
the  Carthusians  possessed  of  a  valuable  library ;  and  much  of 
their  time  was  devoted  to  transcription  and  other  literary 
labours.* 

After  having  spent  six  years  at  the  Chartreuse,  Bruno  reluc- 
tantly complied  with  an  invitation  to  Rome  from  Urban  IL,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  pupil  at  Eeims:^  but  he  soon 

,  Ai-  i,.       ,.  /.-i  1090. 

became  weary  of  the  city,  and,  after  havmg  refused 
the  bishoprick  of  Reggio,  he  founded,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  grand  count  Roger,  a  second  Chartreuse  (Sto.  Stefano  del 
Bosco)  in  the  diocese  of  Squillace,*  where  he  died  in  1101.*  In 
the  mean  time,  the  original  foundation  had  been  carried  on  by 
his  disciples,  who,  after  having  accompanied  him  into  Italy,  had 
returned  at  his  desire,  and  re-established  themselves  under 
Landuin  as  prior.**  The  "  customs  "  of  the  order  were  digested 
into  a  written  code  by  the  fifth  prior,  Guigo  I.  in  1128;*^  the 
founder  was  canonised  by  Leo  X.,  in  1513.^ 

The  rigour  of  the  Carthusian  institutions  rendered  the  pro- 
gress of  the  order  slow ;  yet  it  gradually  made  its  way.  There 
were  also  Carthusian  nuns ;  but  the  discipline  was  too  severe  for 
the  female  sex,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  only  five  con- 
vents of  women  professed  the  rule.®  Although  the  Carthu- 
sians became  wealthy,  and  built  magnificent  houses  (the  Certosa, 
near  Pavia,  being  perhaps  the  most  splendid  monastery  in  the 
world  they  preserved  themselves  from  personal  luxur}'  more 
strictly  than  any  other  order;  thus  they  escaped  the  satire 
which  was  profusely  lavished  on  monks  in  general,  and  they 
never  needed  a  reformation.* 

III.  The  next  in  time  of  the  new  orders  was  founded  by 


*  C.  40.  See  Ducango,  s.  vv.  Cola- 
mut.  Fistula;  Au«;u»ti,  xii.  4G-52; 
B<K-k*d  *CliUrch  of  our  Futhew,*  i. 
1G5-8. 

*  Guib.  de  Vita  sua,  i.  11,  coU.  854; 
CousuctudincH,  c.  xxviii.  2-4 ;  Mubill. 
Aniial  V.  39,  205 ;  Sohrockli,  xxvii. 
31iV3-J2.  Cf.  Vit.  S.  Ilugouis  Lincoln, 
ed.  Dimock,  i.  7,  10  Cliron.  and  M(  in.). 

7  Vita  Antiq.  15-9  ;  Tutean.  44-G; 
Pagi,  xvii.  li;J4. 

«  Urban.  Ep.  G7  (Patrol,  cli.).  It  was 
dedicated  in  1094.-  Mabill.  Annal.  v. 
293,  342;  Acta  SS.  Oct.  G,  pp.  G47, 
ftcqq. 

*  Mubill.  Annal.  v.  414. 


^  Vita  Antiq.  IG.  20-23 ;  Putcan. 
47-8. 

•  Patrol,  cliii.  G31,  scqq.  ;  Mabill. 
Acta  i?S.  ix.  39:  Hist.  Litt.  xi.  647. 

*  Schrockli,  xxvii.  318. 
«  Mo&h.  ii.  3G0. 

f  Ilandb.  of  North  Italy,  186.  ed. 
1854. 

t  Mabill.  Annal.  v.  205 ;  Schrockh,  • 
xxvii.  320.  ScH?  Sigeb.  contin.  Pra>- 
monslr.  a.d.  1131  (Patrol,  dx.);  Job. 
Sari^b.  Polycrat.  vii.  23  (ib.  cxcix  ). 
Duohesnc,  iiowevcr,  in  his  notes  on 
Potor  of  Cluny,  Do  Mirac.  ii.  28,  notices 
sonic  points  in  which  they  hod  degene- 
rated. 
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eclaimed  from  a  life  of  sin.  The  rule  was  very  strict;  the 
e  recluses  were  not  allowed  to  speak  except  in  the  chapter- 
,  because,  it  is  said,  Robert  knew  that  they  could  not  be 
lined  from  idle  talk  except  by  an  entire  prohibition  of  770 
h/  But  it  was  rumoured  that  Robert  laid  himself  open 
ndal  by  reviving  a  kind  of  fanaticism  which  had  been  prac- 

in  the  early  African  church."  Godfrey  of  Vendome  re- 
trates  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  mentions  that  he  was 
ed  also  with  partiality  in  his  behaviour  towards  his  female 
les— treating  some  with  indulgence,  while  to  others  he  was 

in  language,  and  mercilessly  subjected  them  to  cold, 
?r,  and  nakedness.  Marbod,  bishop  of  Rennes,  likewise 
sised  to  him  a  letter  of  admonition — censuring  him  for  tlie 
ations  which  he  practised  for  the  sake  of  influence  over 
mple,  but  which,  in  the  bishop's  opinion,  were  more  likely 
ke  his  sanity  suspected— the  long  beard,  the  naked  feet, 
d  and  tattered  garments  ;  and  telling  him  that,  by  attack- 
le  clergy  in  his  sermons,  he  excited  the  people  to  the  sin 
i^pising  their  pastors.*  It  appears,  also,  that  Roscellin 
e  peculiar  opinions  will  hereafter  engage  our  attention) 
icd  liobert  for  receiving  into  his  society  women  who  had 
om  their  husbands,  and  for  detaining  them  in  defiance  of 
ishop  of  Angers." 

3  institute  of  Fontevraud  was  confirm-ed  by  Paschal  11.  in 
and  again  in  1113.*  liobert,  finding  his  strength  decay, 
15  committed  the  superintendence  of  his  whole  order — 
IS  well  as  women — to  a  female  superior — an  extraordinary 
^emcnt,  for  which  he  alleged  the  precedent  that  the 
ur  on  the  cross  commended  St.  John  to  the  care  of  the 


[?ula  Sanctimon.,  Patrol,  clxii. 
VV.  Miilmesb.  G73. 
'(Ciniujirum  qimstlam,  ut  dicitur, 
amiliariter  tecum  habitaro  per- 
et  cum  ipsis  etiam,  et  iutcr 
uffctn  fretiuentcr  culiaro  non 
is,"  etc.  (^Godefr.  Vindociii.  ad 
jm,  Ep.  iv.  47.  IMbl.  Patr.  xxi. 
^hc.  geiiuinoneikj  of  this  letter  has 
iiostioncd  (ius  by  tlio  Ikillandiuts, 
),  pp.  GOO-3),  but  is  ebtablished 
billon  (Ariual.  v.  424)  and  Pagi 
294).  See  Nat.  Alex.  xiv.  28; 
notes  L,  O,  P;  SchrOckh, 
138;  Giesel.  II.  ii.  300.  In  any 
bo  indignation  which  some  of 
8  advocates  aftVct  ad  to  the  letter 
ether  needless.    For  it  Li  not  im- 


morality but  indiscretion  tliat  Godfrey 
imputes;  ho  mentions  the  charges  merely 
as  matter  of  hearsay,  and  is  known  to 
have  afterwards  treated  Robert  with 
great  respect  (Hist.  Litt.  x.  162 ;  xi.  190;. 
Mabillon  supposes  that  both  Godfrey  and 
Marbod  wrote  between  the  foundation 
and  the  full  establishment  of  Fontevraud. 
Annal.  v.  424-5. 

»  Marbod,  Ep.  6.  ap.  Hildebert.  ed. 
Beaugendre,  Paris,  1708,  pp.  1404-10. 
The  editor,  without  apparent  ground, 
doubts  whether  it  was  addressed  to 
Robert   See  Hist.  Litt  x.  556. 

"  Rosoell.  ap.  Abselard.  Ep.  15, 
Patrol,  clxxviii.  361.  Of.  Abael.  Ep. 
14. 

«  Bayle,  vi.  504. 
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blessed  Virgin  as  his  motherJ   At  the  fotinder's  death,  in 
771  the  number  of  nuns  at  Fonteyraud  already  amounted  to  i 
and  soon  after  it  was  between  4000  and  5000/  The 
spread,  so  that  it  had  establishments  in  Spain  and  in  Eng 
as  well  as  in  France,*  and  some  smaller  orders,  as  those  of ' 
and  Savigny,  branched  off  from  it.** 

IV.  Of  the  orders  which  had  their  origin  about  this 
the  most  widely  extended  and  most  powerful  was  the  C 
cian.  The  founder,  Robert,  was  son  of  a  nobleman  in  C 
pagne,  and  entered  a  monastery  at  the  age  of  fifteen.''  2 
having  lived  in  several  religious  houses  without  finding  anj 
sufficiently  strict  for  his  idea  of  the  monastic  profession 
became  the  head  of  a  society  at  Molesme,  in  the  dioces 
Langres.  They  were  at  first  excessively  poor,  and  under 
great  privations ;  but  the  sight  of  their  rigid  life  soon  dre 
them  a  profusion  of  gifts,  which  led  to  a  relaxation  of  their 
cipline,  and  llobert,  after  having  in  vain  remonstrated,  left  I 
in  indignation.  In  compliance  with  their  urgent  request 
consented  to  return ;  but  he  soon  had  the  mortification  of 
covering  that  their  invitation  had  been  prompted  by  no  b 
motive  than  a  wish  to  recover  the  popular  esteem  and  bo 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  them  in  consequence  of  hi 
parture.*^  Discords  arose  on  the  subject  of  dispensations 
tlie  Ijonedictino  rule ;  and  in  1098,  Robert,  with  the  Sim 
of  the  legate  Hugh  of  Lyons,  withdrew  with  twenty  compa 
to  Cistercium  or  C'iteaux,  a  lonely  and  uncultivated  place  i 
neighbourhood  of  Dijon.®  The  duke  of  Burgundy  bestowt 
the  infant  community  a  site  for  buildings,  with  land  for  ti 
and  contributed  to  its  support.  In  the  following  year,  K 
was  once  mor(^  desired  to  return  to  Molesme  by  the  author: 
Urban  II.,  on  the  representation  of  the  monks  that  their  st 


>  Vita  AUcm,  5-9  (Pj.trol.  clxii.)  : 
IJ:iylt',  1.  v..  J>y  Hum;  writers  llio  female 
l.<  M(l.-liij>  lias  ir/cn  ilcfcinkd  N\ith  }ir<j:n- 
iin  iil^  Nvliicli,  as  i»'j)urt((l  l>y  JJayle  and 
S(  liro.  kli,  ai'iH  ar  iiowiftc  liappv.  On 
Ihr  oth.  r  hand,  Mai.illun  denies  tin-  fact 
;  Annal.  V.  4li;;).  JJiit  liuTe  is  tiie  L*vi- 
(Irne.-  (.f  ALelanl  (Hp.  i.  IJ,  li„.,  VuUiA. 
rlxxviii.)  f..r  it.  innnMliately  after  Ko- 
Im  iCs  tin).-  (althcn.i^li  the  ret",  r.  n^e  to 
r.'ntevian.i  appears  s<.nie\\]iat  in<li.-.- 
tinet).  and  the  order  cuiitiimed  fn  ho 
;^^<>V(rned  hy  women.  Ste  Knp-n.  III. 
J'd'.  (ih.  cixxx.);  Ili.i.  Liit.  x. 
Ilelyot,   vi.   iai;  Sdir(Akh, 


«  Mahill.  Annal.  vi.  17.  .Si» 
Ei>.  SS  (ratrol.rlxxxvi.)  ;  Tct.C 
i.  1  (ih.  o-ii.). 

"  Schi«u  kli,  xxvii.  :U0. 

^  Si e  Maitene.  C-ll.  Anij.!.  vi 

«  Vita  (hy  a  nn)nk  ot"  31.'], 
the  12th  (N  ntni  v),  li  ;;  (^Pativl.  « 
Jlist.  Lit(.  X.  li.  ' 

Vita.  S-'J:  OrtLr.  Vital,  n 
441 :  Mahill.  Ann.  v.  iK].{. 

Kxord.  Magnum  Patrol,  c] 
llu'^o  Ln-d.  Kp!  *J2  (ih.  olvii.)  : 
(ih.  civ.  1  KIT) ;  lit  latio  quali 
oepit  ordo  Cistcn ien^i.-^,"  in  ? 
Andi<\  V.  221  ;  W.  Malnuth 
31ahill.  Aiiiial.  v.  ol»4. 
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had  fkllen  into  disorder  and  that  they  were  persecuted  by  their 
neighbours;'  and  he  continued  to  govern  his  earlier  foundation  772 
until  his  death,  in  1110.^ 

His  successor  at  Citeaux,  Alberic,  laid  down  the  rule  for  the 
new  order,^  and  it  w:as  afterwards  carried  out  with  greater  rigour 
by  the  third  abbot,  Stephen  Harding,*  an  Englishman  and  one 
of  Robert's  original  companions,  whose  code,  entitled  the  "  Char- 
ter of  Love,"  was  sanctioned  by  pope  Calixtus  in  11 19.*^  The 
Cistercians  were  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  without  any 
glosses  or  relaxations.™  Their  dress  was  to  be  white,  agreeably 
to  a  pattern  which  the  blessed  Virgin  had  shown  to  Alberic  in  a 
vision."  They  were  to  accept  no  gifts  of  churches,  altars,  or 
tithes,®  and  were  to  refrain  from  intermeddling  with  the  pastoral 
oflBce.P  From  the  ides  of  September  to  Easter,  thoy  were  to 
eat  but  one  meal  daily.*i  Their  monasteries,  which  were  all  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin,'  were  to  be  planted  in  lonely 
places;*  they  were  to  eschew  all  pomp,  pride,  and  superfluity; 
their  services  were  to  be  simple  and  plain,  and  all  vocal  artifices 
were  forbidden  in  their  chanting;'  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
vestments  were  discarded,  and  those  which  were  retained  were 
to  be  of  fustian  or  linen,  without  any  golden  ornaments.  They 
were  to  have  only  one  iron  chandelier ;  their  censers  were  to  be 
of  brass  or  iron  ;  no  plate  was  allowed,  except  one^chalice  and  a 
tube  for  the  eucharistic  wine,  and  these  were,  if  possible,  to  be 
of  silver  gilt,  but  not  of  gold.**  Paintings,  sculpture,  and  stained 
glass  were  prohibited,  as  being  likely  to  distract  the  mind  from 
spiritual  meditation ;  the  only  exception  as  to  such  things  was 
in  favour  of  painted  wooden  crosses.*  The  monks  were  to  give 
themselves  wholly  to  spiritual  employments,  while  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  community  were  to  be  managed  by  the  "bearded** 

'  Urban.  II.  Ep.  21,  ap.  Hard.  vi. ;  seqq. ;  Mabill.  Aniial.  vi.  35 ;  Life  of 

Hugo,  Ep.  23.  William  of  Malmesbury  Stephen,  158-Gl,  in  •  Lives  of  Endish 

says  that  the  monks  of  Molesme  recalled  Saints*  London,  1844.     The  *  Carta 

Bobert  because  they  knew  him  to  be  Caritatis  *  relates  to  organisation ;  in 

tired  of  the  strictness  of  Citeaux  (515 ;.  other  matters  the  order  was  governed 

But  this  8tor>'  is  rejected  as  a  calumny,  by  the  •  Usus  Antiquiores,*  of  which 

MabilL  Annal.  v.  405 ;  Sciiriickh,  xxviL  the  date  and  the  authorship  are  un- 

253.  known.   Both  documents  are  in  Patrol, 

K  Vita,  11-2;  Order.  Vital,  iii.  442;  clxvi. 
Blabill.  Annal.  v.  395, 404, 540 ;  Monast.       »  Carta  Carit.  1 . 
Angl.  V.  222.  ■  Vita  Alber.  c.  2,  Acta  SS.  Jan.  26 ; 

^  Exordium  Cibterc.  (Patrol,  clvi.  9).  Blabill.  Annul,  v.  531.      »  Exord.  15. 

*  It  would  seem  that  his  original        f  See  extracts  from  the  statutes  of 

name  was  Harding,  that  of  Stephen  their  chapter!*,  in  Giesel.  II.  ii.  311. 
liaving  been  assumed  at  Molesme.  Joh.       '  Order.  Vital,  iii.  445. 
Petrib.  ap.  Sparke,  57.  '  Institutji.  c.  18  (Patrol,  clxxxi.). 

k  Calixr.  Ep.  2,  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1949.       •  Excrd.  15.  «  Instituta,  7L 

W.  Malmesb.  616;  Hist  Litt  xi.  213,       «  Exord.  17.  »  Instit.  20,  81. 
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was  represented  by  a  deputy.  From  the  nearer  countries,  the  774 
attendance  was  to  be  every  year;  from  the  more  remote,  it 
was,  according  to  their  distance,  to  be  once  in  three,  four,  five, 
or  seven  years.^  Such  meetings  had  been  held  occasionally  in 
other  orders,  as  in  that  of  Grammont;  but  it  was  among  the 
Cistercians  that  they  were  for  the  first  time  organised  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  government,  and  from  them  they  were  copied  by 
the  Carthusians  and  others.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was 
found  to  be  beneficial,  not  only  in  securing  a  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  community,  but  as  a  means  of  preventing  jea- 
lousies by  allowing  the  affiliated  societies  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole.* 

After  having  thrown  out  its  first  swarms,  the  Cistercian  order 
rapidly  increased.  At  the  general  chapter  in  1151,  it  numbered 
upwards  of  500  monasteries,  and  it  was  resolved  that  no  further 
additions  should  be  admitted.*^  But,  in  the  following  century, 
the  number  had  increased  to  1800,  and  eventually  it  was  much 
greater.™  The  Cistercians  grew  rich,  and  reforms  became  neces- 
sary among  them;  but  until  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
they  were  the  most  popular  of  all  the  monastic  societies. 

V.  The  canonical  life  had  fallen  into  great  decay.  Nicolas  II., 
in  the  council  of  1059,  attempted  a  reformation,  by  which  canons 
were  to  have  a  common  table  and  a  common  dormitory,  and, 
although  they  were  not  required  to  sacrifice  their  private  pro- 
perty, were  enjoined  to  hold  their  official  revenues  in  common." 
But  a  new  system,  which  resembled  that  of  monasticism  in  the 
renunciation  of  all  individual  property,  was  also  introduced 
during  the  eleventh  century,  the  first  example  of  it  having  ap- 
parently been  given  by  some  clergy  of  Avignon,  who  in  1038 
established  themselves  at  the  church  of  St.  Kufus.**  The  canons 
of  this  system  were  styled  regular,  and  took  their  name  from  St. 
Augustine,  who  had  instituted  a  similar  mode  of  life  among  his 
clergy,  and  from  whose  writings  their  rule  was  compiled.^ 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  new  order  of  canons  was  founded  by 
Norbert,  who  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Xanten,  on  the 

*  Carta  Car.  12-6 ;  Mart  De  Antiq.  much  information  as  to  the  order. 

Eccl.  Kit.  iv.  172.  ^  Rob.  do  Monte,  in  Patrol,  clx.  472. 

>  rianck,  IV.  ii.  515-7.   The  want  -  Sohnickh,  xxvii.  259. 

of  such  an  institution  among  the  Clu-  "  Epp.7-9  (Patrol,  cxliii.).  SceMoeh. 

iiiacs  is  deplored  by  Herbord,  one  of  ii.  3G1. 

the  biographers  of  St.  Otlio  of  Bamberg  »  Murteno,  Coll.  Ampliss.  vi.  Prief. 

(Pcrtz,  xii.  7t>4).    In  Martene's  *  The-  p.  yii. 

saunis/  vol.  iv.,  are  the  statutes  of  p  See  Nat.  Alex.  xiii.  340,  seqq. : 

many  Cistercian  chapters,  which  give  Schrockli,  xxvii.  223-5. 
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Trance,  barefooted  and  thinly  clad,  disregarding  tlie  roughness 
of  the  ways,  the  rain,  the  ice,  and  the  snow.  At  Valenciennes, 
finding  that  his  knowledge  of  French  was  insufficient  for  preach- 
ing, while  the  people  could  not  understand  his  German,  he  prayed 
for  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  we  are  told  that  his  prayer  was  heard.*  776 
At  Cambray,  the  city  of  which  he  had  refused  to  be  bishop,  he 
fell  dangerously  ill,  and  his  two  original  companions,  with  a  third 
irho  had  joined  him  at  Orleans,  died ;  but  he  found  a  new  asso- 
ciate in  the  bishop's  chaplain,  Hugh.*  The  eflTeet  of  his  preach- 
ing was  heightened  by  miracles,  and  wherever  he  appeared,  he 
^as  received  with  veneration.** 

In  company  with  Hugh,  Norbert  repaired  to  the  council  of 
Heims,  with  a  view  of  soliciting  from  Calixtus  a  re- 
newal of  the  general  licence  to  preach  which  had  been 
l)estowed  on  him  by  Gelasius.  On  account  of  their  mean  ap- 
pearance, they  were  unable  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  pope ; 
and  they  left  the  city  in  despair.  But  on  the  road  they  met 
with  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Laon,  who  persuaded  them  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  Beims,  and  not  only  obtained  for  them  the 
licence  which  they  sought,  but,  by  the  pope's  permission,  car- 
ried them  with  him  to  Laon,  with  a  view  of  employing  them  in 
a  reform  of  his  canons.  Norbert,  however,  found  the  task  of 
reform  beyond  his  power  he  refused  an  abbacy  in  the  city  of 
Laon,  but,  at  Bartholomew's  entreaty,  ho  consented  to  remain 
within  the  diocese;  and,  after  having  been  conducted  by  the 
bishop  from  one  spot  to  another,  with  a  view  of  fixing  on  a  site, 
he  at  length  chose  Pr^montr^,  a  secluded  and  marshy  valley  in 
the  forest  of  Coucy,  from  which  his  order  took  the  name  of  Pre- 
manstratensian.  A  little  chapel  was  already  built  there,  and 
Norbert,  on  passing  a  night  in  it,  had  a  vision  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  who  showed  him  a  white  woollen  garment,  as  a  pattern 
of  the  dress  which  his  order  was  to  assume.** 


■  Vita  Posterior,  ap.  Pertz,  xii.  674. 

*  Tliat  it  is  a  mistako  to  ascribo 
the  IcUer  Life  of  Norbert  to  Hugh,  see 
Perte,  xiL  666,  by  whom  the  original 
Life  has  been  publi^ihed  for  the  first 
time. 

»»  Vita.  6-8 ;  Hcrm.  iii.  8.  The  Pre- 
monstratensian  continuer  of  Sigebcrt 
pUicea  the  death  of  Norbert*s  compan- 
ions and  Hugh's  adh«'sion  after  the 
council  of  Reims.    Pertz,  vi.  448. 

«  Herm.  iii.  2-3 ;  Robert.  Autissiodor. 
ap.  Bouquet,  xii.  291. 

«*  Bibliotli.  Prajmonstr.  pp.  16-8,  ed. 


Lo  Paige,  Paris,  1633;  Herm.  iii.  3; 
Bouquet,  xii.  271,  291  ;  Alberic.  IIL 
Font.  ib.  xiii.  694 ;  Monast.  Anglic,  yi. 
858-8G3.  There  is  a  contest  as  to  tho 
derivation  of  PraBmomtratum.  Some 
derive  it  from  the  vision  in  which  tho 
blessi'd  Virgin  foretilumed  the  spot ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  name  was  before 
given  to  some  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhooil,  if  not  to  the  very  site  of 
Norbert*8  monastery.  See  The  Life.  9,  p. 
679  ;  Bibl.  Pra)m.  14-5 ;  Monast.  Angl. 
vi.  860-1  ;  Bouquet,  xii.  271  ;  Mabill. 
AuuaL  vi.  48;  Hc'lyut,  ii.  156-7.  For 
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ality  ;^  and  in  1126  the  discipline  and  the  possessions  of  the 
^monstratensians  were  confirmed  by  Honorius  II.p 

In  the  same  year,  Count  Theobald  married  a  German  princess, 
forbert  was  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  had  proceeded  as  far 
8  Spires,  where  the  emperor  Lothair  III.  and  two  papal  legates 
appened  to  be.  The  clergy  of  Magdeburg,  being  unable  to  agi-eo 
1  the  choice  of  an  archbishop,  had  resolved  to  be  guided  by  the 
driceof  these  legates ;  and  on  Norbert's  entering  a  church  where 
beir  deputies  were  in  conference  with  the  representiitives  of  778 
tome,  his  appearance  was  hailed  as  providential,  and  the  legates 
eeommended  him  for  the  vacant  dignity.  The  emperor,  who 
lad  been  struck  by  his  preaching,  confirmed  the  choice,  and  it 
ras  in  vain  that  Norbert  endeavoured  to  escape  by  pleading 
hat  he  was  unfit  for  the  office,  and  that  he  was  involved  in 
►ther  engagements.^  At  Magdeburg  he  was  received  with  great 
)omp ;  but  he  had  altered  nothing  in  his  habits,  and  when  he 
ippeared  last  in  the  procession,  barefooted  and  meanly  dressed, 
he  porter  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  was  about  to  shut  him 
mt  as  a  beggar.  On  discovering  the  mistake,  the  man  was 
illed  with  dismay;  but  Norbert  told  him  that  he  had  understood 
lis  unfitness  better  than  those  who  had  forced  him  to  accept 
he  see.'  As  archbishop,  Norbert  took  an  active  part  in  tlie 
iffairs  of  the  cliurch.  Notwithstanding  much  opposition,  ho 
stablished  a  college  of  Premonstratensians  instead  of  the  dis- 
olute  canons  of  St.  Mary  at  Magdeburg."  In  1129,  he  resigned 
he  headship  of  his  order  to  his  old  companion  Hugh ;  and,  on 
•evisiting  Premontre  two  years  later,  in  company  with  pope 
'nnocent  11.,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  tliat  his  rule  was 
aithfidly  observed  by  a  brotherhood  of  about  500.* 

Norbert  died  in  1134."  The  Premonstratensians  spread 
fidely;  even  in  the  foxmder's  lifetime  they  had  houses  in  Syria 
md  Palestine ;  ^  and  the  order  was  divided  into  thirty  provinces, 
»ach  of  which  was  under  a   superintendent,  styled  circator,^ 

Vita,  16.   See  hereafter,  vol.  iii.  p.       »  Herm.  iii.  6;  Sigob.  Contin.  Prco- 

L75.  monstr.  450.  "  Vita,  '22. 

p  Ep.  37  (Patrol,  dxvi.).  '  Sigeb.   Contin.   PnemonBtr.  a.d. 

<  Herm.  iii.  9.    There  are  other  ver-  1131. 
dons  of  the  story.   Vita,  17-8;  Hist.       »  Herzog,  xii.  83.   Tlio  provost  of 

Litt  xi.  247 :  see  Luden,  x.  30.  Lothair  Magdeburg,  who  was  circaU)r  of  Saxony, 

jras,  strictly  speaking,  not  yet  cm-  had  authority,  not  only  over  the  Prcmon- 

x*ror,  as  he  had  not  been  crowned  at  stratcnsian  monasteries  of  liis  province, 

Kome.  but  over  the  chapters  of  Brandenburg, 

r  Vita,  18.  Havelberg,  and  Ratzeburg  —  the  bish- 

•  lb. Honor.  II.  Ep.  99  (Patrol,  ops  of  these  places  being  usually  chosen 

;lzvi.).  iiom  the  order.  lb. 
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purpose,  they  were  not  to  go  singly,  but  with  companions 
assigned  by  the  master.  No  one  was  to  possess  any  money  without 
the  master's  leave ;  and,  when  travelling,  they  were  to  carry  a  light 
with  them,  which  was  to  be  kept  burning  throughout  the  night.® 
About  the  same  time  arose  the  military  order  of  the  Temple. 
In  1118,  Hugh  des  Payens  and  seven  other  French  knights, 
impressed  by  the  dangers  to  which  Christianity  was  exposed  in 
the  east,  and  by  the  attacks  to  which  pilgrims  were  subject 
from  infidels  and  robbers,'  vowed  before  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem to  fight  for  the  faith  against  the  unbelievers,  to  defend 
the  highways,  to  observe  the  three  monastic  obligations, 
and  to  live  under  a  discipline  adopted  from  the  canons  of 
St.  Augustine.* 

By  the  formation  of  this  society  the  Hospitallers  were  roused  to 
emulation.^  The  martial  spirit  revived  in  some  of  the  brethren, 
who  had  formerly  been  knights;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the 780 
body  was  far  more  than  sufficient  for  their  original  objects, 
Baymond  du  Puy  ofiered  their  gratuitous  services  against  the 
infidels  to  king  Baldwin.  The  Hospitallers  were  now  divided 
into  three  classes — knights,  clergy,  and  serving  brethren — the 
last  consisting  of  persons  who  were  not  of  noble  birth.  Both 
the  knights  and  the  servitors  were  bound,  when  not  engaged  in 
war,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  original  purposes  of  the  order. 
They  soon  distinguished  themselves  by  signal  acts  of  valour, 
and  in  1130  their  institution  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  II.* 
But  by  degrees  they  cast  off"  the  modesty  and  humility  by 
which  they  had  been  at  first  distinguished ;  they  defied  and 
insulted  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  and  claimed  immunity 
from  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues.^  When  expelled  from 
the  Holy  Land,  they  settled  successively  in  Cyprus,  Ehodes,  and 
Malta ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  seats  they  continued  almost  to 
our  own  time. 

The  career  of  the  Templars  was  shorter,  but  yet  more  brilliant. 
At  first  they  were  excessively  poor,"*  although  the  seal  of  the 
order,  which  displays  two  knights  seated  on  one  horse,  may 

•  Helyot,  iii.  75  :  Vertot,  i.  54.  580  :       •  Will.  Tyr.  xii.  7;  J.  Vitriac.  1083 ; 

Wilken,  ii.  543.   There  ia  a  letter  of  Wilken,  ii.  1),  546. 
Oalixtua,  recommeDding  the  Hosi)ital-       »>  See  Wilken,  ii.  549. 
lers  to  the  charity  of  western  Christians.       >  Ep.  30  (Patrol,  elxxix.);  cf.  Ep. 

"Non  enim,"  tays  the  pope,  **Hiero80.  284,  a.d.  1137  ;  Aiiabt.  IV.  Ep.  83,  a.d. 

lymitan»  pcregrinationis  merctdis  va-  1154  (ib.  clxxxviii.). 
cuus  est,  qui  in  Hierosolymitanis  pert-       ^  Will.  Tyr.  xviii.  3 ;  Wilken,  iii. 

grinis  renim  suarom  adminiculum  sub-  550-1 ;  III.  il  35 ;  Mono^t.  Anglic,  vi. 

miiiifctrat."   Ep.  239  (Patrol,  clxui.).  794-5. 

'  See  Vertot,  i.  72.  -  Will.  Tyr.  xii.  7. 
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were  not  to  wear  its  white  dress,  and  they  were  bound  to  make 
it  their  heir.*^  The  Templars  were  forbidden  to  kiss  even  their 
mothers  or  sisters,*^  and  were  never  to  walk  alone.*^  The  habit 
of  the  order  was  white,®  to  which  Eugenius  III.  added  a  red 
cross  on  the  breast;'  the  banner,  the  Beauseanty  was  of  black 
and  white,  inscribed  with  the  motto  "  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non 
nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam/'* 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Troyes  the  order  had 
already  been  nine  years  in  existence,  the  number  of  its  members 
was  only  nine ;  ^  but  when  thus  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  aided 
by  the  zealous  recommendations  of  the  great  saint  of  Clairvaux, 
it  rapidly  increased.  There  were  soon  three  hundred  knights, 
of  the  noblest  families,  a  large  body  of  chaplains,  and  a  countless 
train  of  servitors  and  artificers.*  Emperors,  kings,  and  other 
potentates  enriched  the  order  with  lands  and  endowments,  so 
that,  within  fifty  years  after  its  foxmdation,  it  already  enjoyed  a 
royal  revenue,  derived  from  possessions  in  all  parts  of  Europe.^ 
But,  according  to  the  writer  who  states  this,  it  had  even  then 
begun  to  display  the  pride,  insolence  and  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  782 
authority  which  afterwards  rendered  it  xmpopular,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  its  falling  undefended  and  unlamented,"  although 
probably  guiltless  of  the  charges  on  which  it  was  condemned. 

By  the  rise  of  the  new  orders,  the  influence  of  monachism  in 
the  church  was  greatly  increased.  They  were  strictly  boimd 
to  the  papacy  by  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and  could  alwa}s 
reckon  on  the  pope  as  their  patron  in  disputes  with  bishops  or 
other  ecclesiastical  authorities."  A  large  proportion  of  the 
papal  rescripts  during  this  time  consists  of  privileges  granted  to 
monasteries.  Many  were  absolutely  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops  yet  such  exemptions  were  less  frequently 
bestowed,  as  the  monastic  communities  became  better  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  oppression,  and  as,  consequently,  the 
original  pretext  for  exemptions  no  longer  existed.P    If  bishops 

*>  C.  55.    "  C.  72.   «  C.  35.   «  C.  20.    bestowed  by  Henry  II.   See  Wilken,  ii. 


^  W.  Tyr.  1.  c. ;  See  Pagi,  XTiii.  405.  rests  in  part  on  a  confiwion  between 

»  W.  Tyr.  1.  c.;  J.  Vitriuc.  1084;  Wil-  Chester  and  Chichester, 

ken.  ii.  562-4.  »  W.  Tvr.  1.  c. 

k  W.  Tyr.  1.  c.    Henrj'  I.  of  England  "  Greg.  VII.  Ep.  u.  9 ;  Planck,  IV. 

was  amoug  the  princes  who  contributed  ii.  543. 

to  it  (Liippenb.  ii.  279)  ;  but  it  is  a  "  Si^e,  e.  g„  Urban's  grant  to  La  Cava, 

mistuko  to  ascribe  to  liim  the  gift  of  its  Ep.  x.  Hard.  vi.  1637. 

property  in  London,  which  was  really  p  Planck,  IV.  ii.  557. 


'  W.  Tyr.  xii.  7. 
»  Wilken,  ii.  559. 


Anhang,  47 — whose  argument  as  to  a 
document  in  the  Mounstieon,  however, 
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An  abbot  named  Seniorectus  (Signoretto),  elected  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Honorius  II.,  refused  to  make  a  profession  of  fidelity 
to  the  pope,  and,  on  being  asked  why  he  should  scruple  to  comply 
with  a  form  to  which  all  archbishops  and  bishops  submitted, 
the  monks  replied  that  it  had  never  been  required  of  their 
abbots — that  bishops  had  often  fallen  into  heresy  or  schism,  but 
Monte  Cassino  had  always  been  pure.  Honorius  gave  way ; 
but  when  Reginald,  tlie  successor  of  Seniorectus,  had  received 
benediction  from  the  antipope  Anacletus,  the  plea  for  exemption 
could  no  longer  be  plausibly  pretended,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  monks.  Innocent  IL  insisted  on  an 
oath  of  obedience  as  a  condition  of  their  reconciliation  to  the 
Koman  church.* 

New  privileges  were  conferred  on  orders  or  on  particular 
monasteries.  According  to  the  chroniclers  of  St.  Augustine's, 
at  Canterbury,  the  mitre  was  granted  to  Egilsin,  abbgt  of  that 
house,  by  Alexander  IL  in  1063,  although,  through  the 
"  simplicity  "  of  the  abbots  and  the  enmity  of  the  archbishops, 
the  privilege  lay  dormant  for  more  than  a  century.**  The 
earliest  undoubted  grant  of  the  mitre,  however,  is  one  which  784 
was  made  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Maximin  s,  at  Treves,  by  Gregory 
VII.®  Among  other  privileges  granted  to  monasteries  were 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  tithes  and  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  legates ;  ^  exemption  from  excommunication  except  Jby 
the  pope  alone,®  and  from  any  interdict  which  might  be  laid 
on  the  country  in  which  the  monastery  was  situated;'  per- 
mission that  the  abbots  should  wear  the  episcopal  ring,  glove?, 
and  sandals,  and  should  not  be  bound  to  attend  any  councils 
except  those  summoned  by  the  pope  himseK.*   The  abbots  of 


•  Chron.  Oafiin.  iv.  95.  104-115; 
MabUl.  Acta  S8.  Ben.  VIII.  ix.-x. ;  An- 
nal.  vi.  138,261-2,  ed.  Lucca.  The  ques- 
tion was  debated  for  many  days  before 
the  emperor  Lothair,  cardinal  Gerard 
(afterwards  pope  Celestinc  II.)  acting  ns 
advocate  for  the  pope,  while  PQter,  the 
chronicler  who  reports  the  afinir,  was 
the  champion  of  the  monastery.  Reginald 
was  afterwards  set  aside,  as  having  been 
irregularly  elected;  but,  although  the 
investiture  of  his  successor,  Wibald  of 
Stablo,  by  the  imperial  sceptre  is  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
pope  exacted  a  profession  of  obedience 
from  him.  Chron.  Casin.  iv.  124 ;  Tosti, 
ii.  72-8,  146. 

*  Goscelin.  Transl.  S.  Aug.  iii.  5, 
Patrol,  civ. ;  W.  Thoni,  ap.  Twysden, 


1785,  1824  ;  Tho.  Elmham,  89  (Chron. 
and  Mem.).        «  Giesel.  II.  ii.  304. 

«  Alex.  II.  Ep.  13  (Patrol,  cxlvi.) ; 
Calli^t.  IL  Ep.  10,  ap.  Hard.  vi.  (for 
Vendome).  Abbot  Samson  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's BuiT,  resisteil  the  power  of 
archbishop  Hubert  Walter  as  legaius 
natusy  and  got  a  letter  from  the  i)opo 
declaring  that  he  was  subject  only  to 
legates  de  latere,  Joscel.  de  Brakc- 
londa,  61-3  (Camden  Soc). 

•  Alex.  IL  Ep.  14 ;  Calixt.  II.  Ep.  22 
(for  Cluny). 

'  Paschal  IL  Ep.  66,  ap.  Hard.  vi. 
(for  Cluny). 

n  Alex.  IL  Ep.  13,  in  Patrol,  cxlvi. 
(for  VendOmo) ;  Godefr.  Vindoc.  ap. 
Hard.  vi.  1148.  See  Launoy,  torn.  iii. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  tho 
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ABBESSES.  AMATTS. 


s,  219,  222-3. 
Abbo,  of  Fleury,  423,  429,  431,  459, 
528-9. 

Abbots,  219;  ordain  the  minor  clergy, 
217 ;  wear  epidcopal  omamentd,  530, 
783-4. 

Abderrahman,  Moorish  king,  380-2. 
Abgams,  86, 163. 
Absolution,  239,  541. 
Acephalous  clerks,  199,  514-5. 
Adaibero,  abp.  of  Reims,  407,  426,  513, 
540 

 ,  bp.  of  Laon,  422,  523. 

Adalbert,  abp.  of  Magdeburg,  465,  468, 
469,  507. 

 .  bp.  of  Prague,  434,  468-9,  475. 

 ,  abp.  of  Bremen,  487,  490-1,  593-6, 

603-4. 

 ,  abp.  of  Mentz,  743, 746,  751,  753. 

Adamnan,  76. 

Adelaide,  wife  of  Otho  I.,  425,  427, 432. 

 ,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  671-2,  676. 

 ,  marchionens  of  Suaa,  630-2. 

Adolbert,  opponent  of  13oniiace,  112-3. 
Adelhard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  250-1,  255, 
392. 

A<ielman,  654,  656. 
Ademar,  chronicler,  533. 
AdeodatuB,  pope,  50,  215. 

 1  abp.  of  Canterbury,  72. 

Ademar,  bp.  of  Lo  Puy,  679-80,  689, 
691-2. 

Ado,  abp.  of  Vienno,  533. 

Adoptionism,  165-71. 

Adrian  I.,  pope,  130-2,  147,  187.  190-1, 
194,  234 ;  corresponds  with  Tarasius, 
153;  sends  deputies  to  NicsBa,  ib.; 
correspondence  with  Charlemigne  as 

;  to  images,  161,  165,  279;  on  slavery, 
246 ;  condemns  Adoptionism,  167-8. 

 II.,  329,  387,  505;  murder  of  his 

wife  and  daughter,  ib. ;  admits  Lothair 
to  communion,  330-1 ;  favours  Wulfad, 
334 ;  foiled  by  Hincmar,  340-2 ;  letters 
as  to  Hincmar  of  Lnon,  345-7 ;  excom- 
municates Photius,  372. 

 III.,  353.  377. 

Adventius,  bp.  of  Metz,  326,  495. 

Advocates,  200-1,  511,  528. 

Aelfric,  460,  652. 

.apneas,  bp.  of  Paris,  187,  371. 

Africa,  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  40. 


African  church,  7, 106. 

Agapetus  II.,  pope,  410,  414. 

Agatho,  pope,  74 ;  opposes  Monothelimn, 

50-3.  60. 
Agil,  79. 

Agilbert,  bp.  of  Paris,  66.  71-2. 
Agnes,  empress,  577,  589, 626 ;  deprived 

of  the  regency,  590 ;  influenced  by  P. 

Damiani,  595;  mission  to  Germany, 

614-5. 

Agobard,  abp.  of  Lyons,  writes  against 
Adoptionism,  171 ;  in  defence  of  the 
dignity  of  the  clergy,  199;  against 
ordeals,  242  ;  against  Amalarius, 
531-2  ;  against  superstitions,  280 ; 
tract  on  images,  tb.;  opposes  Louis 
the  Pious,  259-263. 

Aidan,  69-70. 

Aistulf,  Lombard  king,  125-7. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  292,  294 ;  councils  at, 
170,  212 ;  great  church  of,  148,  540. 

Alberic,  patrician  of  Home.  414. 

 ,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  770. 

Alcuin,  134,  141,  143-5,  191.  225,  462; 
account  of  him,  143-4 ;  writes  against 
images,  161-4  ;  takes  part  in  *  the 
Adoptionist  controversy,  166,  168-70 ; 
his  language  as  to  the  euchaiist,  226. 

Aldlielm,  79,  225. 

Aldred,  abp.  of  York.  712-3. 

Alexander  II.,  pope  (Anselm),  470,  527, 
530,  556,  559, 617,  621,  662,  712,  715, 
717  ;  opposes  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
579-80 ;  elected  pope,  588-91 ;  deal- 
ings with  the  Milanese,  598-600  ;  re- 
proves Henry  IV.,  606 ;  his  deatli,  ib, 

 III.,  197.  535,  584. 

Alexius  Coranenus,  allies  himself  with 
Henry  IV..  641,  646;  his  dealings 
with  the  crusaders,  678,  684-8,  690-1, 
698 ;  his  design  on  Rome,  747. 

Alfred  the  Great,  314,  383-4 ;  his  trans- 
lations from  St  Gregory,  22-4, 384 ;  at- 
tempts revival  of  Monachism,  456. 

Alien  priories,  712. 

All  Saints'  Day,  231,  536. 

All  Souls'  Day,  536. 

Alphege,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  460,  723. 

Altars,  multiplication  of,  229. 

Altmann,  bp.  of  Passau,  617,  628. 

Alvar,  Peter,  381-2. 

Amalarius,  312,  531-2. 

Amaadus,  81-2. 

Amatus,  chronicler,  441. 
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Bede,  78-9. 
Bolls.  235. 

Bi»ne*lict  II.,  pope,  60. 

 III.,  301-2,  333,  357. 

 V.  (antipopo),  417-8. 

 VI.,  419,  498,  522. 

 VIL,  419,  474. 

 VIII.,  439,  441,  518,  523. 

 IX.,  442-6,  472,  550. 

 X.  (antipope),  tee  John  of  VelletrL 

 of  Aniane,  170, 220-1,245 ;  his  pjli- 

tical  influence,  250 ;  hid  reforms,  253. 

 Biscop.  77. 

 the  Levite,  286,  335. 

 of  Nursia,  reUcs  of.  215,  538. 

Benedictme  order,  2,  214,  223. 
Benefices,  108,  110,  205,  297. 
Benevento,  538,  566. 
Benno,  bp.  of  Osnaburg,  641-2. 
Benzo,  bp.  of  Alba,  589,  669. 
Bcrctwafd,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  75. 
Berengar,  emperor,  310,  409,  411. 
 of  Tours,  577,  583,  744 ;  his  early 

life,  653-4;  controversy  raised  by, 

655,  665,  676. 
Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  251-4. 
 ,  abbot  of  Olairvaux,  681,  773,  781. 

783. 

Bomo,  founder  of  Cluny,  521. 
Bemward,  bp.  of  Hildesheim,  433. 
Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  15. 

 ,  queen  of  France,  428-9. 

 ,  empress,  602-3,  629-630,  645,  671. 

Bt>rtin*s,  St,  authorship  of  Annals  of, 
312,  353. 

Bishops,  appointment  of,  190-1,  500-4; 
investiture  of,  tee  Investiture;  sit  in 
the  Engli^  wittenagemot  and  county- 
courts,  192-3;  visitations  by,  197; 
exactions  of,  206 ;  oppress  monas- 
teries, 215;  relations  of,  to  the 
popes,  498;  position  of,  113,  498, 
500,  seqq. ;  obliged  to  lead  troops, 
200 ;  households  of,  509  ;  warlike 
tastes  of  some,  64,  110,  115,  208-9, 
509 ;  Nestorian  consecration  of,  176 ; 
coadjutors,  509. 

Bishopess  of  Chur,  210. 

Bishopricks,  foundation  of,  507-8. 

Bobbio,  abbey,  30,  425. 

Bocland,  78. 

Bogoris,  Bulgarian  king,  366-8. 
Bohemia,  Ghridtianity  in,  140,  389, 
467-70. 

Bohcmund,  685,  689,  691,  698,  741. 
Boleslav  the  Cruel,  467. 

 the  Pious,  468. 

 of  Poland,  469,  472. 

Boniface,  Apostle  of  Germany,  85,  94, 

103-21,  126,  188,  194,  204.  216,  221, 

236,  246. 

 I  v.,  pope,  30,  231. 

 VI.,  411. 

 VIL,  419. 


BoniflEioe,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  550,  552, 
574. 

Bonizo,  552,  669. 

Boructuarians,  103. 

Boso,  king  of  Provence,  328,  352-3. 

Bouillon,  castle  of,  685. 

Boys  appointed  to  bishopricks,  502. 

Bremen,  archbishoprick  of^  396. 

Britons,  Christianity  among,  15;  con- 
ference of  bishops  with  Augustine, 
20. 

Brittany,  293,  497.  573-4. 

Brunichild,  12, 29. 

Bruno,  abp.  of  Cologne,  411,  517. 

 ,  bp.  of  Angers,  654,  657-8. 

 ,  founder  of  the  Chartreuse,  668, 

765-8. 

 ,  bp.  of  Segni.  560,  744-5,  747. 

 ,  martyr  in  Prussia,  525. 

 ,  abp.  of  Treves,  740. 

Bulgaria,  conversion  of,  185,  365-6 ;  dis- 
pute between  Greeks  and  Latins  re- 
specting, 366-78. 

Burdinus.  antipope,  538,  748-9,  755. 

Burg  of  the  English,  at  Rome,  236,  296. 

Burgos,  see  of^  499. 

Burkhard,  bp.  of  Worms,  123. 

Byzantine  architecture,  466,  540. 


Cadalous,  antipope  (Honorius  11.),  589, 

590-1,  596-7. 
Caedmon,  79. 

Calixtus  IL  (Guy,  abp.  of  Vienne),  legate 
in  England,  753 ;  condemns  Fftschal 
II.'s  concession  of  investiture,  745 ;  is 
chosen  pope,  750 ;  holds  a  council  at 
Reims,  and  excommunicates  Henry 
v.,  751-2 ;  interview  with  Henry  L  of 
England,  753-4;  punishes  his  rival, 
Burdinus,  755 ;  concludes  peace  with 
the  emperor,  758. 

Calne,  council  at,  459. 

Camaldoli,  order  of,  525-6. 

Ccmonesses,  223. 

Canonical  life,  institution  of,  211-3 ;  in 
England,  222,  252;  change  in  the 
system,  512-3;  attempts  to  reform, 
774. 

Canons,  regular,  774. 

 1  collections  of,  296. 

Canonisation,  534-5. 

Canterbury,  primacy  of,  19,  608,  715, 
724,  754;  abbey  of  St.  AuguaUne, 
716  784. 

Canute,  44*2,  478,  486,  497. 

Capitularies,  148, 192. 

Carbeas,  Paulician,  184. 

Cardinals,  584. 

Carinthia,  141. 

Carloman,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  109, 
113.  115,  127. 

 ,  son  of  Pipin,  128-130. 

 ,  sou  of  Cliarles  the  Bald,  342. 
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itine,  VI.,  135,  152,  158-9,  266, 

il.  (Porphyrogenittis)  402-3,  464. 
■.  (Monoinachua),  570-2. 
,  pope,  56-8. 
[.,  128-9. 
atriarch  of  Constantinople,  100-2. 
*aulician  teacher,  178-81. 
aissionary,  «ee  Cyril, 
ntius,  bp.  of  Constantia,  163-4. 
language,  225. 
a,  persecution  at,  380-2. 
tion,  G2,  116,  146,  494,  713. 
,  296. 
i,  241. 

^,  General — vith,  51:  vnth, 
I;  viiith,  of  Latins,  372-4;  of 
ks,  376-7  ;  ixtb,  757. 
iixed,  192. 

btK?ome  hereditary,  297,  351. 
itius,  419-21,  438. 
296,  403. 
,384. 

'estivals  of,  33,  233. 
id,  privileges  of,  244. 
55. 

i,  proposed  by  Sylvester  11.,  434 ; 
by  Gregory  VII.,  615;  the  first 
de,  672-96;  results  o^  698-701. 
,  463. 
as,  366. 

rt,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  188. 
296,  403. 

lissioimry,  385-7,  466 ;  his  alpha- 
86 ;  Slavonic  liturgy,  469. 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  42-5, 


rt,  64,  81-3. 

rt,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  697. 
•wka,  471. 
IS  II.,  550. 
i,  see  Peter. 
tee  Northmen. 

bp.  of  Winchester,  104,  106-7, 
128. 

haplain  of  Henry  V.,  741,  743. 
28.  rural.  196. 

8,  the  forged,  63,  259, 4234  ;  ac- 
of,  284-90 ;  ailopted  by  Nicohis  I., 
),  381-3;  opinion  of  Hincmar  on, 
43-4,  346 ;  effect  of,  290,  496-7. 
•s,  7-8.  200. 

c,  Christianity  in,  85,  394,  397-9, 

St  (see  Dionysius),  abbey  of, 
jd,  64 ;  privileges  of,  216,  219 ; 
)t  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  give  to 
)po,  352 ;  dispute  as  to  the  pa- 
relics.  538 ;  synod  at,  529. 
as.  bp.  of  Vienne,  24. 
mbard  king,  129-30. 


Desiderius,  abbot  of  M.  Oassiiio,  tee 

Victor  in. 
Dietrich,  bishop  of  Verdun,  626,  629, 
669. 

Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  42,  313,  533. 

Divination,  274. 

Divorce,  question  of,  322. 

Dol,  archbishoprick  of,  293,  497,  564. 

Dominic  of  the  Cuirass,  557-8. 

 ,  patriarch  of  Grado,  572. 

Donar,  German  god.  109. 
Donatists,  4. 13.  106. 
Donus,  pope,  50. 
Doucy,  council  of^  344. 
Dragomira,  467. 

Dress,  vanities  of,  222,  676,  725. 
Drithehn,  228. 

Drogo,  bp.  of  Metz,  255,  263,  300,  332. 

Druses,  religion  of,  539. 

Druthmar,  305. 

Dungal,  283. 

Dunkeld,  see  of,  462. 

Dunstan,  457-460,  499,  516. 


Eanham,  council  of,  460. 

Easter,  time  of,  20,  28,  68,  76. 

Ebbo,  abp.  of  Reims,  missionary  in  the 
north,  262,  391-2,  395.  399,  504 ;  op- 
poses Louis  the  Pious,  261-2 ;  deposed, 
263;  resumes  his  see,  but  is  ejected, 
332 ;  becomes  bp.  of  Hildesheim.  332 ; 
question  as  to  his  ordinations,  332-5. 

Ecthesis  of  Heraclius,  44,  47. 

Ecumenical  bishop,  tee  Universal. 

Edessa,  miraculous  image  of,  86,  88; 
principality  of,  688. 

Edgar,  EiigUsh  king,  458-9. 

Edmer,  721,  729. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  546,  704,  713. 
Edwy,  English  king,  458. 
Egbert,  English  monk,  77,  84. 

 .  abp.  of  York.  78, 143. 

"  Ego  Ludovicus,"  254. 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  Mahometans^ 
40. 

Einhard,  130.  234. 

Eligius,  64,  82-3. 

Elipand,  abp.  of  Toledo,  166-171. 

Elissachar.  abbot  of  Centulles,  258. 

Elno,  council  of,  546. 

Ember  weeks,  232. 

Emicho,  crusEider,  682. 

Emmans,  convent  of,  at  Prague,  470. 

Emmeran,  80. 

Emperor,  question  between  Greeks  and 
Germans  as  to  the  title,  131,  365; 
coronation  of  western  emperors,  494. 

End  of  the  w.orld  expected,  4,  431,  539, 
673. 

England,  mission  to^  15 ;  the  7th  cen- 
tury in,  67,  77;  monasticism,  77-8, 
221,  456;  contest  of  regulars  and 
seculars,  456-461 ;  subjection  to  the 
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3h,  peculiarities  of,  158,  229, 
cclesiastical  use  of  Greek 
225 ;  regulations  as  to  mar- 
lergy.  209-210;  as  to  fourth 
,  401-3;  condition  of  the 
►02;   differences   with  the 

1-  5,  171,  278.  356,  378,  403, 
391,  697-8,  730. 

490-2. 

?hant,  5,  77,  147. 
the  Great),  pope,  2,  seqq. ; 
i;s,  4 ;  habits,  5 ;  liturgio^ 
5 ;  preaching,  6 ;  charities, 
ical  conduct,  7 ;  care  of  the 
T). ;  controversy  with  John 
;r,  8-12 ;  relations  with  the 
11-2;  with  Brunichild,  12; 
:  of  schismatics,  Jews,  seo- 
id  pagans,  12-4;  mission  to 
15,  seqq.,  211;  his  works, 
uragcment  of  profane  leam- 
^pinions,  23-6,  87,  227,  228, 
238;  ffivours  exemption  of 
es,  215 ;  forged  privileges  in 
.  6U;  his  death,  26;  fable 
3nforcement  of  celibacy,  519. 
the  iconoclastic  controversy, 
^ronises  Boniface,  104. 
6-7,  107,  122-3,  246. 
31,259,  260,  296,395,  A36. 
uno),  421-431,469,529,  530. 
bhn  Gratian),  445-6,  550-3. 
Hildebrand),  519,  581,  709, 
&c. ;  early  life,  551 ;  accom- 
eo  IX.  to  Rome,  554;  his 
its,  555 ;  procures  the  ap- 
t  of  Victor  II.,  572 ;  holds  a 
Gaul,  lb. ;  procures  election 
s  II.,  577 ;  of  Alexander  II., 
tions  with  P.  Damiani,  557  ; 
is  retreat,  592 ;  acts  against 
,  596 ;  abets  Ueriembald,  599 ; 
id  with  magic,  604 ;  chosen 
J-8;  his  Dictate,  610;  com- 
of  temporal  and  spiritual 
}11,  627;  claims  over  king- 
L :  dealings  with  Philip  I.  of 
112  ;  with  Henry  IV.  of  Ger- 

2-  5 ;  proposes  a  crusade,  615 ; 
mony,  616 ;  clerical  marriage, 
id  investitures,  619-620;  is 
Cencius,  621-2 ;  is  renounced 
lan  and  Lombard  bishops, 
^communicates  Henry,  62iS; 
ions  with  Matilda,  631 ;  ab- 
enry  at  Canoesa,  631-4 ;  ad- 
he  Germans,  635 ;  his  equi- 
licy,  636-9;  renews  ezcom- 
)n  and  deposition  of  Henry, 
)aratioBS  against  Henry,  641 ; 
ith  the  Normans,  643;  in- 
3  for  choice  of  a  king  of 

.;  letters  to  Herman,  bp,  of 
,644;  change  of  policy,  644; 


is  besieged  in  Rome,  645;  delivered 
by  the  Normans,  646 ;  dies  at  Salerno, 
647;  his  character,  648-51;  dii^ute 
as  to  his  canonisation,  651 ;  his  views 
on  the  eucharist,  650 ;  his  treatment 
of  Berengar,  658-65;  condemns  the 
Sclavonic  Liturgy,  470;  his  corre- 
spondence with  William  the  C^- 
queror,  7  J  6-9;  sanctions  the  order  of 
Grammont,  762. 

Gregory,  antipope,  439. 

 VUI.,  antipope,  tee  Burdinus. 

 ,  pitriarch  of  Antioch,  8. 

 ,  bp.  of  Syracuse,  357-9,  375. 

 ,  abbot  of  Utrecht,  117,  141. 

Grimkil,  485-6,  490. 

Grosolanus,  claimant  of  the  see  of  Milan, 
747. 

Gualbertt  abbot  of  Yallombroaa,  522, 

526-7,560,576,601. 
Guastalla,  synod  at,  739. 
Guibert,  antipope  (Clement  III.),  583, 

591,  599,  601,  622,  628,  638,  641,  645, 

667-670,  703,  705. 
Guitmund,  655,  662-3,  713,  718. 
Gundulf,  bp.  of  Rochester,  724,  726. 
Gunther,  abp.  of  Cologne,  322-831, 

512. 

Guy,  abp.  of  Milan,  445,  579-583,  599, 
600. 

 ,  abp.  of  Yienne,  $ee  Calixtus  U. 

 ,  bp.  of  Ferrara,  670. 

H. 

Haoo,  Norwegian  king,  481-2. 

Hagiok>gy,  235,  532. 

Hakem,  caliph,  539. 

Halinard,  abp.  of  Lyons,  551,  563. 

Hamburg,  391 ;  archbishoprick  of,  395-6. 

Hanno,  abp.  of  Cologne,  opposes  Nicolas 
II.,  587-8 ;  carriee  off  Henry  IV.,  590 ; 
takes  part  with  Alexander  IL,  590, 
597;  administration,  595;  is  sup- 
planted by  Adalbert,  tb. ;  recovers 
power,  604;  resigns,  605;  troubles 
with  his  people,  614;  reforms  mona« 
ohism,  761. 

Harduin  of  Iviea,  488. 

Harold,  Danish  king,  891-8. 

 Blaatand,  477-8,  481-2. 

 Hwdrada,  487. 

 ^  English  kinff,  718. 

Haroun  ai  Baachid,  186. 

Harzburg,  castle  of,  destroyed,  614. 

Hatto,  abp.  of  Mentz,  891,  520. 

Hatto,  Bfeito.  or  Ahyto^  bp.  of  Basel, 
145,  205,  499. 

Haymo,  bp.  of  Halberttftdt,  144,  807. 

Healsffmg,  230. 

Heddo,  bp.  of  Strasbnrg,  196. 

Heligoland,  85. 

Henry  I.  of  Germany  (the  Fowler),  406; 
473,477,501. 

3  Q 


W  IL.<!mp*:t^»r.  KM  ■  Hi*  tx- 

le  of  l^vuberg,  44<i,  45<*;  (i^:nai-  i 
^  BL,  507.  656,  674,  fi&l, 

i^&H  55<1 ;        dmtii.  574. 

593;  MBum^fl  tbo  ^mm- 

Ml  li  MtifinMiiwd  l^gr  Alixmii<ter  IL 

VII.,  15*;  dciftructkm  of  tiie 
Euximii^  614 :  i?i^nmiiiii»itta  tan 
loawi :  does  pMMiuM, Qt5f  ^Mwy 

Off,  ^ ;  kitleM  l»  fb«  piifiA  Kt^d  thr 

jbmi^cion  tkt  Triimr,  <J28-&  j  btnmli^ 
«o  and  abaoliitm  Qmmm,B$0^; 

ntipope,  641 :  dnc^n<l3  oa  lUXj  pod 

Wy»  670 1  chargea  brtjught  by  Ark- 
Ibfe,  Mid  relwUioa  ofOonnul^iimis 

cmminUQimtidu  mtiewptl.  I'fr. ;  ri  k  I- 
Moa  of  hi*  mti  Hetiry,  707  ;  isi  fori  t.d 
Id  »bdi i^it*^ .  70S :  Lb  <Lth t h .  7m> :  i '  1 1  ii - 
.ttet-T.  Tln-l  :  hi-i  Imriiil,  7 1 1 ,  744. 

— —  v.,  acknowlodgeil  tw  hi»  father's 
eucoeseor,  705  ;  rebels,  700-7  ;  ia 
crowned  at  Mentz,  708 ;  his  policy, 
739;  communiciitions  with  Paachal 
II.,  739-40;  marches  into  Italy,  741  ; 
seizes  and  imprisons  the  pop©  and 
cardinals,  742 ;  extorts  submission, 
and  is  crowned  empt  ror,  743  ;  returns 
to  Grennariy,  and  burios  his  father. 
744 ;  troubles  there,  746 ;  revisits 
Italy,  and  seizes  Matilda's  inheritance, 
747 ;  appears  at  Rome,  749 ;  sets  up 
an  antipope,  ib. ;  transactions  with 
Calixtus  II.,  751-2 ;  is  excommuni- 
Ciited,  752  ;  peace  estabUshed  at 
Worms.  757. 

 I.  of  Fmnc«,  545,  5G1,  657. 

  I.  of  England.  713,  745;  recalls 

Anselm  firom  banishment,  731 ;  claims 
homage  from  bishops,  732;  corre- 
spondence with  the  pope,  733-5;  re- 
oonciliation  with  Anselm,  786-7 ;  gives 
up  hcMnage.  737;  sends  bishops  to 
Keims,  751;  has  an  interview  with 
Cftlixtns  XL.  753-4. 

Hendius,  emperor,  32,  86;  his  con- 
quests, 33 ;  his  losses.  39-40 ;  attempts 


of  ttie  JlhiiinM^ 
42 :  Mi  SeOi^      fr;  ifa  M 

Hcrberl,  Im.  «f  Wutwich,  727, 733. 
U&cmfm  dT  tt»  Illh  i^Uirj,  44i4fi& 
H«ribo9t,  mhp.  of  Kkm  m4,  W 

H^f  Itrobahl,  5m,  60S,  614. 

rluin,  iiKlxrt  of  Ife)C,  B^X  7H* 
HcnoAB,  bp.  of  M^ts,  637,  SIE 

 of  lAOCffintsQiV,  ML 

n^TYi,  »V  of  Bliin, 

*i^tin  104-^!,  im 

Hililiv,  7L 

Hildt  WL  tkhp.  r^f  Toiirr.,  iii, 
Hildebrau^L      Gr^egnry  VI L 

HUdcMA,         131^  SIS.  m 

aia 

Hi»<^itiar,  lib  p.      Rciw^,  lf>r>,  19(^321 
mi ;  clwiiHJier  tjf,  2£*9,  m^; 
teiMlflliiitetHin.  mi  Idi  torn 

vpptm-v  ljHhaTT*»  dJvnrop,  3il;  ^ 
tmih  orriciili*,  242.  32li;  hi*  opfaifltt 
nf  till*  f<^r-,-4  deertkaa,  S4S4, 
nif. :  lii-  r.nitn:>vt!ryy  i*s  tu  Ebbo'i 
ortliimiiutm,  332-5;  iiid*  KMaii 

vHth  AdriiiD  IL  u  to  I^sttttflngSA, 

Li4o-2 ;  ccmteii  with  bis  neplkew* 
34*3-7:  Tenim^jj+Tii  tf'S  mjsrwinHt  tiijkl  of 
i  li-r-_'^'  by  laynn  n  ;  writi^js  in  tisr 
name  ol  Charles  the  Bnld  to  Adriaa, 
345 ;  protests  agi\in8t  the  primacy  of 
Sens,  349 ;  attends  a  synod  at  Troyes, 
352 ;  contest  as  to  the  see  of  BeauTais, 
353;  objects  to  homage,  506,  676; 
his  view  as  to  tempomlitied,  565 ;  as 
to  the  royal  judgment,  506 ;  his  death, 
353. 

Hijicmar.  bp.  of  Laon,  842-7,  352, 543. 
Hirschau,  monastery  of,  527,  530. 
Holv  Spirit,  procession  of,  171-4,  356, 

368,  371.  730. 
 orders,  18. 

Homage,  objected  to  by  Hincmar,  506 ; 
forbidden  by  Urban  II.,  678 ;  reftwd 
by  A«selm,  732 ;  settlement  of  the 
question  in  England.  736-7. 

Honorius  I.,  pope,  68 ;  favours  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  43-51 ;  is  condemned  by 
the  vith  general  council.  53-4. 

 n.,  757,  761,  777, 783. 

 n.,  antipope,  see  Oadftlous. 

 of  Autun,  644. 

Horseflesh,  eating  of,  119,  481,  489. 

HospitaUers.  779,  780. 

Hugh,  king  of  Aries,  414,  517. 

 Capet.  407,  421-4,  506.  528. 
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Hugh,  abbot  of  Cbmy,  524,  552-3,  609, 

631-2, 706.  761. 

 ,  bp.  of  LangreB,  562-3,  654. 

 ,  bp.  of  Die,  afterwards  abp.  of 

Lyona,  619,  642,  677,  731,  735,  771  ; 

aspires  to  the  papacy,  666-7. 

 ,  abp.  of  Heims,  410-1. 

 the  White,  caidinal,  555,  588,  607, 

623-4,  717. 

 ,  bp.  of  Grenoble,  766. 

 of  Yermandoifl,  685. 

 ,  abbot  of  Fleury,  756. 

 dee  Payeni,  779-781. 

Humbert,  abbot  of  8t.  Maurice,  321-2. 
 ,  caidina],  494.  504,  555,  560,  575, 

660;  his  mission  to  Ckinstantinople, 

570-2. 

Himgariani^  niTages  of,  404 ;  defeated 

bj  the  Gennans,  406. 
Hungary,  Christianity  iu,  473-6,  495, 

536,  611. 

I. 


,275. 
Iceland.  487-90. 

IboDOolasm,  86,  seqq.  (m»  Images). 
Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Ck>n8tantinople, 
356.  464;  is  deprived,  357;  is  perbo- 
cated,  360-2;  is  aclaiowledged  at 
364;  recovera  lus  see,  371; 
the  Roman  daim  to  Bulgaria, 
878;  his  death,  374. 
ndefonso.  abp.  of  Toledo,  62-3. 
niyricom,  97. 

Images,  opinion  of  Gregory  L,  on.  26 ; 
growth  of  rererenoe  for,  86-7;  at- 
tHcked  by  Leo  the  laaorian,  80,  seqq., 
by  Oonstantine  Copronymos,  97-102 ; 
defence  by  John  of  Damascus,  92 ; 
sanctioned  by  the  second  council  of 
Nic«a,  158;  opinions  of  the  Frank 
ohuroh,  161 ;  idcuin  and  the  Caroline 
books,  161-4 ;  condemnation  of  images 
at  Frankfort,  164;  Leo  the  laauriau, 
264-70 ;  Michael  the  Stammerer,  272 ; 
Theophilus,  274 ;  restoration  of  images 
bjr  Theodora,  277 ;  controversy  in 
France,  278-84;  difierence  between 
Greek  and  Latin  use  of,  158,  278. 

Ina,  189,  230,  244. 

Ingo,  missionary  in  Carinthia,  141. 

Ingulf;  673. 

Innocent  II.,  pope,  780, 783. 

 m.,  609. 

Interdict,  126,  343,  542-3. 

Investiture,  504-6 ;  assailed  by  Gregory 
YIL,  619 ;  discussion  on,  at  Chuons, 
740;  disused  in  France,  752;  the 
question  settled,  757.   See  Homage. 

lona,  66,  69,  76,  462,  488. 

Ireland,  ravages  of  the  Danes  in,  459 ; 
their  conversion,  ib. ;  peculiar  system 
of  the  church,  66-7, 114 ;  Irish  bishops, 
195 ;  fondness  of  the  Irish  for  travel- 


ling, 297-8 ;  first  connexion  with 
Rome,  459;  Irish  in  Icelan<l,  487, 
490 ;  laxity  as  to  marriage,  719. 

Irene,  empress,  restores  images,  151-7, 
268;  corrupts,  dethrones,  and  blinds 
her  son,  158-9 ;  is  dethroned,  160. 

Irminsul,  137. 

Imerius,  749. 

Isidore  of  SevUle,  62-3,  215.  284. 
Isidorian  decretals,  284. 
Islam,  35. 

Isleii^  bp.  of  Skalholt,  490. 

Istria,  schism  of,  4, 12,  61. 

Italy,  relations  of  with  the  empire,  93-4, 

96 ;  commotion  as  to  images  in,  94 ; 

in  10th  century,  409. 
I  Ivo,  bp.  of  Cliartres,  242.  677,  703,  756. 


Jacobites,  59,  175. 

Janbert,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  188-9. 

Jerusalem,  taken  by  Chosroes  and  re- 
covered by  Heraclius.  33;  taken  by 
Omur,  40  ;  question  as  to  the  "  mosque 
of  Omar,"  ib. ;  pilgrimage  to,  538-9, 
672-3 ;  taken  by  the  crusaders,  692-4 ; 
Ijatin  kingdom  of^  695-7;  assizes  of, 
696 ;  Latin  patriarchs  of,  697. 

Jesse,  bp.  of  Amiens.  257. 

Jews,  treatment  of,  13-4,  87,  539,  682, 
705. 

Joan,  pope,  301,  377. 
John,  St.,  knights  of,  779. 

 Tzimisces,  emperor,  403,  453,  502. 

 IV.,  pope.  45-6,  53. 

 VI.,  61,  76. 

 VII.,  57,  76. 

I           VUI.,  226,  347,  469,  497,  514  ; 

I     crowns  Charles  the  Bald,  348 ;  gives 
commission  of  primacy  over  France, 
349 ;  troubles  with  the  Italians.  350 ; 
draws  Charles  into  Italy,  ib,;  holds 
j     synod  at  Troyes.  351;  attempts  to 
make  an  emperor,  352 ;  dealingfs  with 
j     the  Bulgarians.  Ignatius  and  Photius, 
374-7  ;    excommunicates  Formosus, 
411 ;  sanctions  the  Slavonic  liturgy. 
'*    224.  388-9  :  his  death.  353. 

 IX.,  378,  391,  411,  493. 

 X..  410.  414.  419.  501. 

 XI,  414,  503. 

 XII.  (OctavianX  415-7.  458,  494. 

 Xlll..  418.  459,  469. 

 XIV.,  419.  . 

 XV.,  419,  422.  426-7.  534. 

I   XVn.,530. 

 XVUL,  441,  530,  534,  568. 

 of  Piacenza,  antipope.  420-1. 

I   bp.  of  Velletri.  antipope  (Benedict 

X.),  577-8.  587.  712. 

 .  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (the 

Faster).  8-10  ;  his  PenitenUal.  237. 

 .  patriarch  of  (SonstantiiKiple,  58. 
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Jobn,  pftUiarch  of  0>rkstantiiiople  (the 

 ,  hp*  of  Conitaim  218. 

 ,  abbot  ofGow  383.  521. 

,  mtridAn  of  Bom^^  438. 

 ^  W  ctf  Mw^enbuT^.  473,  49& 

•< — » wW^taAt Mi  OebuluH  H. 
 ,  BoOfaw.  tlS.  37!,  462.  721 

euchflritit,  307,  654-9. 

 of  Old  Saxony,  3M,  S8C 

Joua3,  bp,  ttf  Orleftiiii,  27%  W; 
Judi^tui«,  1^3.  506,  7lf, 


EiliBH^  tnuddttuv  to  TJimiiigla,  BU 
Kinfja  evil,  cui^d  bf  XQfll  Imlly  9il 


351-2,  493.  e  «^  iTTi  >r  

 ,  bp.  of  Oatia^ii»nMaiBf&r* 

Jjanon,  Jioly,  iinpn?tnro 

Lftadulf,  BgitatoT  of  MUflD*  580-2,  537. 

Jiuifnuic,  6.>1,  724;  Ma  eitmlaetmaf 
iriUi  Bercii^ir,  655-61  ;  beeonaet 
arcllbp.  of  t  aiitrrijury.  7!^ :  gets  the 
pttllftt  Bomp,  715  ;  hia  reformat 
715-6:  til*  rdiitiuns  wiUi  Gregory 
VIL,  716-7 ;  with  Am^Jm,  721,  723. 

Imagmige  of  Diviiio  oemoci,  ^SMi,  SSfiL 
888-a 

t«lmn  council,  A.n.  649,  l^ih 

giliem]  couooil,  757. 
him,  etckiiiivhticiil  uae  or,  iSMi  offl- 

dal  iiso  of,  2yh 

Xaureuce,  abp.  of  GfiDtorbtiTy,  21,  fift. 
lAymen  iiiTtdo  uohdA&oonriea 

roclilal  cum  196. 
Lazfirua,  mouastia  piiixlljiirit  S7«l^ 
l.iiuiidur,  nUp.  of  SefiUjby^lp.^ 
Lebuiu,  117,  m  '  - 

^^^408^618,7^. 
l^mAd^  295, 533, 
XieS)»4i«bp.  of  Lj-ona,  170-1. 
%i0o  m*  (tho  XiKipUrian),  emptitor,  58, 87 : 

iff  f/B^Q*  ',  eoiTeBjxJiideiifr  w  irh  irrt>- 
gory  n.,  94-^ ;  hk  meB»mHi»  agaiiist 

 151.  .  . 

— ^  y,  (the  Armfinian),  161 ;  perse- 


mtirdmd,  S71, 
Leo  Yl  (tbe  PfailoBopliG^ 

privc*  rhollTJfi,  378:  101 
hi*  fuiirtli  ma  Fringe*,  401-3 

 n.,  pop*?,  53-4;  GL 

 UL,  189,  194 ;  id  a* 

gtKs  to  Chi»leiuiigt>e,  133 
him  emperor,  131,  41*4 ;  fa 
oil  Adoption  lion  p  170  ;  as  j 

of  tho  lioijSpiEit  mfj 

tlotiB  with  moIb  i 

 Vin*  417-8, 4Sa  ' 

— ^  IX,  (BniQo),  499,  594,; 
DOBiluflkHl  pope,  552 ;  in^ 
HtiiiebniUiX  tlj  :  ia  elLM-tl 
554 ;  feXtrl b  lii ! J 1^  1  f  ibf  a 
bt>lds  arfnoda  At  lieinuv . 
5694;  «flieeit  «f  liii  1^ 
fgiim  in  &«mn7t  Mf 
«i^pii]»t  the  IFcimDi^  «l 
d««j;h«5e&«:  iliiiiKaDOii 

 ,  l«g»t6     Fi&Q€e,  42^ 

Leonine  ciVtP%  ^ J 
Leoutina,  efli^piBiiv'B^ 

Lt  UtlKTii:,  iibp.  i*f  herife,  653^ 

Li<^M^d  an  uichbiBboptlQi; 

limuAT,  ftbp.  of  Brema:^ 

Lies,  Field  of,  2t^0, 

Lktbert,  bp.  of  C'!*uibTTs*y,  6^ 

Limoges,  courH-Ll  iA\  533,  54 

Liticolu,  tA'^  of,  7  US. 

Lindiflfarae,  biikhopriLik  of,  I 

Liw4h«>i^o,44S4. 

liotpiAiid,  LotDbAid  Idnir,  I 

 1  hp*  of  Crumoua,  413,  i 

Ltviii,  bifiihop  of  Ghent, 

Lomhordfli  beeomo  ca.tho1i( 
their  rebitiona  with  Uou 
127r  129;  ov^tbiow  of 
6sm,  130. 

Lorchf  see  of,  474. 

Lord  9  Bay,  112,  229-31. 

Lotfanir  1.,  bOQ  of  Loui^  tbe 
292,  296,  333 ;  at 

crowned  m  emperor,  ^ 
aeues  HkQd  ieIetJK«  y«  &il 
m*ke6  termi,  263;  nbdica 

  numiagQ  wilii  ' 

321;  qULi^tiotk  dTJUBl  divm 

biii  crjEiiniunion  Aiib 

daetJi,  :^Jl. 
—  III  .  771.  77B. 
Lothariugia.  292,  405-6  ; 

Charles  the  Bald,  340-2. 


Loun. 
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Louis  the  Pious,  191,  197,  202. 213,241, 

291,  297,  313,  504;  his  coronation, 
249,  494;  reforms  the  court,  250; 
transactions  with  Leo  III.,  251 ; 
crowned  again  by  Stephen  lY.,  tb, ; 
reforms  the  church  and  monasteries, 
213,  252,  520  ;  partition  of  the  em- 
pire, 253 ;  rebellion  and  death  of  Ber- 
nard, 254 ;  marriage  with  Judith, 
255 ;  alleged  donation  to  the  papacy, 
ib. ;  penance  at  Attigny,  t6. ;  sends  a 
oommisHion  to  Rome,  256;  rebellion 
against  him,  257 ;  tiie  Field  of  Lies, 
260 :  his  forced  abdication,  261 ;  re- 
covers power,  262;  fresh  troubles, 
263 ;  his  death,  ib, ;  treats  with  the 
pope  on  images,  278-9;  communica- 
tions with  Constantinople,  280;  en- 
couragement of  missions,  394-5. 

 II.,  emperor,  296,  800,  302,  321, 

325-6,  338,  340,  346-7,  365,  868. 
 of  Bavaria  or  Germany,  253, 262-3, 

292.  310.  327,  340,  342,  346,  387. 389, 
396. 

 the  Stammerer,  351-2. 

 VI.,  of  France  (the  Fat),  739, 751. 

Lucca,  holy  fiace  of,  719. 
LudmiUa.  390,  467. 
Luidhard,  13. 

Luitpold,  abp.  of  Mentz,  565. 
LuU,  abp.  of  Mentz,  116-7,  216. 
Lupus,  Servatus,  abbot  of  Feni^res, 
308.  312,  315.  339. 

M. 

Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  50-2. 
Magdeburg,  see  of,  468,  473. 
Magic,  charges  of,  604. 
Magyars,  see  Hungarians. 
Mahomet,  34-9 ;  conquests  of  his  follow- 
ers, 39-41,  63. 
Mainotcs,  conversion  of,  384. 
Mujolus,  abbot  of  Cluny,  405,  522. 
Manasses,  abp.  of  Aries,  517. 

 ,  abp.  of  Reims,  766. 

Manegold,  669. 

ManichiBans,  106,  447-8,  450,  454,  470, 
598  {see  Pauliciiins). 

Mansus,  207,  252. 

Mantua,  council  at,  597. 

Marbod,  bp.  of  liennes,  770. 

Marinus,  pope.  353,  373,  377,  411-2. 

Maronites,  58-9. 

Marozia,  413-4,  349. 

Marriages,  fourth,  question  of,  402-3; 
marriage  of  clergy  sanctioned  in  the 
Greek  church,  209  ;  allowed  in  Spain, 
63 ;  in  Ireland,  67,  106 ;  in  the  early 
British  church,  210 ;  in  Armenia,  209 ; 
practised  in  Normnndy,  515;  at 
Milan,  578;  hereditary  bishops  of 
Ghur,  210 ;  Anglo-Saxon  church, 
454-5,  716 ;  the  Irish  church,  67. 

Martial,  decreed  an  apostle,  533-4. 


Martin  I.,  pope,  46-8,  82. 

Martyrologies,  533. 

Masses  for  the  dead,  229. 
i  Mass-priests,  207. 

Matilda,  empress,  741. 

 ,  queen  of  England,  737. 

 ,  countess,  574,  606,  619,  631-3, 

666-7,  676 ;  her  character,  631 ;  her 
donation  to  the  papacy,  631,  636, 
704,  747;  her  zeal  for  Gregory  VU., 
642-4;  marriage  with  Welf,  670; 
separation,  704 ;  submission  to  Henry 
V.  and  interview  with  him,  742,  744 ; 
her  death,  747. 

Maurice,  emperor,  3,  9-11,  32. 
j  Maximus,  opponent  of  monothelism, 
45-8,  219;  persecution  and  death  of, 
I  49. 

I  Meinwero,  502. 
'  Melfi,  council  at,  585-6,  742. 
I  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantmople, 
41-2. 

I  Mentz,  see  of,  115,  288.  292,  433,  468. 
,  Merovingian  kings,  105 ;  dethronement 
I     of,  123. 

:  Methodius,  patriarch  of  Gonstantinople, 
277,  357. 

 ,  missionary,  471 ;  in  Bulgaria,  366 ; 

in  Moravia,  385-90. 
Metropolitans,  194,  287,  496-8. 
Metz,  see  o^  211. 

Michael  I.  (Rhangabe),  emperor,  160-1, 
183 

 il.  (the  Stammerer),  270-1;  his 

policy  as  to  images,  272 ;  sends  em- 
bassies to  the  webt,  273,  313. 

 III.  (the  Drunkard),  276,  355 ;  his 

correspondence  with  Nicolas  I.,  361-4 ; 
with  Louis  U.,  365;  is  defeated  by 
the  Paulicians,  184 ;  his  murder,  370. 

 ,  bp.  of  Ratisbon,  509. 

 ,  Clerularius,  569-572. 

Milan,  church  of,  147;  rivalry  with 
Pavia,438;  troubles  at,  443-4, 578-82, 
597-601,  614,  623,  638. 

Military  orders,  779-782. 

Miracles,  233;  deprecated,  235,  535, 
763. 

Missi  Dominici,  149,  197,  252. 

Monasticiiim,  213-23,  519-31,  760-84; 
civilising  influence  of  monks,  214; 
variety  of  rules,  214-5;  wealth  of 
monasteries,  219;  taxation,  218;  ex- 
emptions, 215-7,  529,  783;  in  Eng- 
land, 77,  221-2,  456-460. 

Monastic  habit  assumed  by  the  dying, 
531. 

Monophysites,  175,  235  (see  Jacobites). 
Monothelism,  41-59. 
Montanists,  88. 

Monte  Cassino,  privileges  of,  216,  575, 
783. 

Monteforte,  hereby  at,  452-3,  598. 
I  Moravia,  384,  seqq.,  403. 
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Mousson,  council  of,  428. 
MozarubcB,  37i). 

N. 

Nec«lflre.  110. 

Nestoriaiiisin,  likoncM  of  AdoptioniBm 
to,  IC),  lUl),  170. 

Neiitoriana,  175-6,  225. 

Niciea,  aecond  council  of,  154-8,  lUO, 
227 ;  received  by  the  popt',  158 ;  re- 
jiTted  by  the  FrankB,  161-5. 

Nicone  crml,  171,  489. 

Nict'phorua  1.,  emperor,  160,  183,  323. 

 II.  (Phocaa),  408,  418,  502. 

 ,  patriarciiof  Couartautinople,  264-5, 

267-1*,  271,  277. 

Nicctas  Peotoratua,  571. 

Nicolaitans,  580,  676. 

Nioolaa  I.,  pope,  302-3,  495-7;  subjects 
the  abp.  of  Kaveuna,  J30S ;  cane  of 
Gottsrhalk,  311,  319;  case  of  Lo- 
tbair*8  divorco,  322-8 ;  case  of  Kbbo's 
ordinations,  333-4;  case  of  Bolhad, 
336;  adopts  the  Forged  Decretals, 
338-340;  confirms  union  of  Bremen 
with  Hamburg,  39<) ;  excommunicates 
Photius,  361-4;  correspondence  with 
Michael  III.,  361-4 ;  requests  Hiuc- 
mar  to  aid  against  the  Greeks,  334, 
Ml ;  answer  to  the  Bulgarians,  367-8 ; 
clHims  Bulgaria,  3G8 ;  cites  Cyril  to 
Rome,  3S7 ;  his  death,  328 ;  prain  of 
tin'  papury  uihKt  him,  828.  'S.ii>, 

 II.,  577,  6J7;  maked  dtrnr  to 

election  of  i>opi'8,  583,  648:  atU  inptd 
to  rcfonii  cunonical  life,  774 ;  fom  s 
Bcrniyrar  to  rt-traot,  659 ;  treaty  with 
the  Nornmnsi,  5S6-7;  dt-alings  with 
tin- Milaiicw,  581-2:  his  death,  588; 
his  (K-^Ti'o  diwivowt'd  by  Hildebrand- 
ists,  i'AH. 

 ,  patriareh  of  CoTistantinoplc,  402. 

 ,  bj).  of  Myru,  7U2. 

Niliw,  hrnnit,  421. 
Norb  rt,  553.  774-8. 

Noniiana,  ravafres  of.  203,  293-5,  379, 
450,  45(),  401-2;  baptism  of,  392 :  do 
fi.utrd  bv  Ariiulf,  4TKi ;  seitli'meiit  in 
France, '408:  in  Italy,  440-1,  565: 
exjH'tlition  of  JsVi)  IX.  Hirninst,  5Gt>-7 : 
trt  iity  with  \i<*olus  II.,  5S0;  con<|nr.>t 
i)f  Sicily.  5S7:  nf  Kiiirhnnl.  Tl'J: 
tri-aiv  with  (Jpj^'ory  VII.,  Oi.'l;  tiik*- 
I{on»<',  <;4G;  uiiublt-  to  h<  l[)  ra>fh:il 
II..  711. 

Xnrthiiii  ii,  H(c  SnrumiMi. 

Xcrwiiy,  t ■iiri>tiiniity  in,  480-7. 

Norwidi,       of,  727. 

Xntkrr, :.;{:;. 

Ninnu  ri'  s,  '222-'A. 


^>nth  of  hi..lio|,>.  lo:,. 

'H.I:,|i..„  of  ,.|,,l.|ivi,. 


Octayian,  see  John  XII. 

Odilo,  abbot  of  Clunj,  445,  522 
536,546. 

Odo  (Eudee),  king  of  France,  4( 

 ,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  458. 

 ,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  234. 

 ,  bp.  of  Beauvais,  371. 

 ,  of  Champagne,  443-4. 

 ,  bp.  of  Bayeuz,  719,  724. 

 ,  abbot  of  Cluny,  521,  536. 

OfTa,  king  of  Mcreia,  188-9,  222 

Olave  8totkonuug,  479,  480,  48^ 

 Tryggvesen,  482-6,  489. 

 ,  St,  485-7. 

Olga,  Russian  prinoesa,  464. 

Ordeals,  239-242,  322-3. 

Organs,  225. 

Orkneys,  484,  593. 

Orleans,  sectaries  at,  448-450. 

Orthodoxy,  feast  of,  277. 

Osbor,  council  of,  591. 

Oswald,  Northumbrian  king,  6S 

 .  abp.  of  York,  459-460. 

Oswy,  Northumbrian  king,  70-1 

OtbeH  bp.  of  Liege,  685,  705,  7 

Otgar,  abp.  of  Mentz,  286,  288. 

Otho  I.  (the  Great),  406.  409,  4 
467,  473.  477,  493-4,  517; 
John  XII.,  415-7;  his  allfgi 
pact  as  to  the  papacy,  4 
severity  against  tho  republi 
Rrmie,  418 ;  his  prerogative,  i 

 II.,  419. 

 III..  420,  427,  432,  470,  4: 

5:i8:  maket}  Gn»^iry  V.  |m] 
punishes  Creseentius,  421 ;  iru 
(.icrlvrt.  and  raises  him  to  the 
427,  430-1 :  visits  Gnesi-n,  4i- 
hirt  last  dnys  and  d<M»th,  4:i4-5 

 ,  bp.  of  Ostia.  tee  Urlwu  II. 

 ,  bp.  of  BambiT^,  706. 

 of  Nonlheim,  6*j8. 

Ouen,  bp.  of  Kouou,  66,  83. 


Palatine  School,  143,  145.  312. 

I*alerttine.  sufferiujjrs  of  Chribti 
53'.>,  G72-3. 

Pall,  use  of  the,  7,  334.497,713,7 

Pantheon,  at  llomr.  50.  1>:U. 

Pap  icy  in  thr  srvt  iitn  cnitur; 
I8<i;   acqnir»H   territory  l»y 
dniunion.  127,  l.S»"»:  Charhi 
donation  to,  131,  ISO:  pro^'n- 
the  riirlith  ci-ntiiry.  lS»j-7  ;  pn 
(lonatii»n   r>f    (.'iin.-Hlantini-  t« 
♦  tVect  of  the  False  U-cretuls  , 
'JSS  ;  tlonation  of  Mutihla,  n. 
tilila ;    intlnen<'e  in  Knirhni.i 
:i<l\:ni(N'  nn^h  r  Xicolud  I., 
irradation  in  th«>  tenth  c»ntnr 
uiiiii.s  to%vnnl>  tin-  eTnl  i^ftln- 
l::i> :  i'r.»L'n  >?  of,  VJ'o,  M  ;  r  i 
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Gregory  VII.  for,  610-1 ;  gain  by  the 

crusades,  701/ 
Parochial  division,  73, 198. 
Paschal  I.,  pope,  252. 254, 256,  270,  273, 

2b2. 

 IL,  703,  709,  753,  756,  761,  770. 

779;  excommunicates  Henry  lY., 
705 ;  liis  deulings  with  Henry  I.  of 
England,  732-6 ;  holds  synod  at  Guas- 
talfii,  739 ;  goes  into  France,  t6. ;  re- 
fuses to  allow  lay  investiture,  740; 
oiTers  rather  to  surrender  royalties, 
741;  is  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
Henry  Y.,  742 ;  concedes  investiture, 
743 ;  troubles  in  consequenoo,  744-7 ; 
his  death,  748. 

 lU.,  antipope,  249. 

Paschasius  Badbert,  250,  259,  804-5, 
392.  655. 

Passau,  see  of,  474. 

Patarines,  580-1.  600,  619. 

Patriarchal  sees,  368.  572. 

Patrician,  title,  122. 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  7,  97. 

Patronage  of  churches,  73,  201-2. 

Paul  I.,  pope,  128,  147,  234. 

 II.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

46-8. 

 ^^IV.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

152. 

 ,  Pa<ilician  teacher.  177,  181. 

 Warnefrid.  142,  146. 

Faulteianism.  176-185,  272,  453. 

Pftolinus,  abp.  of  York,  17.  69. 

— ^,  pa^iarch  of  AquUcia.  168-170. 

Pe8«e  of  God,  543-5. 

**Peccator,'*  2H4. 

PeUgius  II.,  pope,  2,  3,  9. 

Penance,  237-9,  500,  541. 

Penitentials,  237-9,  541.  ; 

Peter  Damiani,  429,  437.  507,  513,  530.  i 
535-6,  567,  577,  579,  657,  663;  early 
life  and  character,  556 ;  his  zeal  for 
flagellatton,  557;  his  Life  of  Do-  .r 
minie,  557;  zeal  against  marriage  of  j 
the  dergy,  558 ;  language  as  to  the  i 
blessed  Yir^in.  535 ;  opfioses  simony, } 
504,  559 ;  becomes  cardinal,  576 :  '■ 
opposes  John  of  Yellotri,  577 ;  is  sent 
to  Milan,  581-2;  and  to  Osbor,  591; 
his  abuse  of  Cadaloua,  590;  with- 
draws from  his  dignity,  592 ;  tract  on 
short  life  of  popes,  t&.;  encourages 
disturbances  at  Milan.  599 ;  is  legate 
in  Germany,  603;  his  epigrams  on 
Hildebrand,  605 ;  his  death,  604.      '  I 

 ,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  572.  | 

 ,  bp-  of  Florence,  601-2. 

 ,  the  Calybite,  100.  ! 

 the  Fiery,  602.  | 

  the  Hermit,  674-5,  679,  682-3,  | 

687-8,  690-6. 

 of  Sicily,  177,  185. 

 ,  abbot  of  Cluny,  7C0-1. 


Peter  Bartholom^  690-2. 

 ,  son  of  Loo,  742. 

Peterpence,  189,  478,  495,  718, 728. 
Philip  I.  of  France,  612-3,  641,  676-7, 

698,  703-4,  739,  752. 
Philippicus,  emperor,  57-8. 
Phocas,  emperor,  11-2,  82. 
Photius,  326,  384,  358-9,  464,  467;  his 
BtbUoOieea,  358 ;  writes  against  Pauli- 
cianifflu,  175 ;  his  opinion  on  images, 
359 ;  is  consecrated  patriarch.  &9 ; 
defends  his  ordination,  863;  is  ex- 
communicated at  Bome,  364 ;  ex- 
communicates pope   Nicolas.  369; 
writes  to  the  Bulgarians,  366;  de- 
nounces the  Latin  church,  368;  is 
deposed,  371 ;  anathemaiisiBd  by  a 
council,  373;  his  sufferings,  374;  is 
restored.  375 ;  presides  at  the  ooonoil 
of  879,  376;  charged  by  Bomaniats 
with  forgery,  377 ;  is  again  dftpoaed, 
and  dies,  378. 
Piacenza,  council  of,  676. 
Pilgrimages,  77,  236-7,  538-9.  672-8; 

penal,  237. 
Piligrin,  bp.  of  Passau,  474. 
Pipin  of  Heristal,  84. 

le  Bref,  109,  161,  194.  217;  be- 
comes king,  115,  123-5,146-7;  visited 
by  Stephen  II.,  126;  his  expeditions 
to  Italy,  127-8 ;  donation  to  the  pope, 
128, 186. 
Plato,  abbot,  266. 
Pluralities,  218,  519. 
PoUnd,  471-2.  495. 
Pelychronius,  Monothelite,  52. 
Poly^uotus.  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
502. 

Pontius,  abbot  of  Cluny,  751,  761. 
Popes,  -cohfirmatioo^  of,  189,  251,  606; 
change  of  name,  415,  439 ;  title  of, 
572 ;  manner  of  election,  583-4,  607. 
Poppo,  missionary,  477. 

 .  bp.  of  Treves,  508. 

Premonstratcnsians.  774-8. 
Prague,  see  of,  469. 
■Praxedes,  empress,  tee  Adelaide. 
Preaching,  224. 
Precari»  or  I'msterisB,  203. 
Predestination,  307;   tee  Gottsohalk, 

John  Scotus. 
Primates.  287. 
Priories,  218. 

Prudentius,  bp.  of  Troyes.  807,  812, 
317. 

Prussia,  469.  525. 
Purgatory,  23.  228. 

Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
45-8. 


Quadripartite  division,  18,  205. 
Quadriviom,  144. 


Bftlph*  ttbp.  of  Canterbury,  713,  738, 

B^ph  FbaiUrd,  720, 724. 733- 

Bftlmaii,  c»n  Iho  eucluu-ist,  652 
(•^  John  8cutu»)  I  OQ  predaetinttllMi, 
;       Trina  Deit»C*  81 B ;  Bfainiit 

H^moud,  ecrtintof  Toulotto&f  679, 

Kt^^iiigyr,  bp.  af  Loetai,  Tift. 
B^m»,       803,  Ml* 

bS$^m,  ftsM,  5S7-a,  im, 

214. 

tiotntji^itia,  Rbp.  of  Lyons, 
Bcstirrt^tkin,  cutitroYersy  ow,  3. 
"^Miiift.  Bee  of,  299:  prtmA^y  of*  849; 
o«mt09is  for  the  &eo      110,  4Sl^a2; 
miMmtkmoCtlietlimh  of  BlBe- 

miiHd,  pnni^  of  tepom,  £80,  figS. 

 ,  fibbot  of  8t,  YsimeX  At  Tndim, 

sne,  (1^3,  TfH. 

- — -  duke  of  NoMuandy.  681^  ^ 

— ,  bp.  of  London,  712, 

 -of  Pftria,  rri3JiEul'^r*  GSf, 

 -of  Arbrbs(  t.  7GK-770., 

 of  Blokttine,  771, 

Bogf-r,  Grand  Goimt  dTJlAlIf;  586-7, 

676,  BS6,  701. 
^— ftbp.  of  York,  755. 
Boland  of  Paima,  bp.  of  TrCTure.  615. 
BaUo^  4QS. 

Bmiuiiu  L  CX^peiitu>»  tmpmri  402. 


EomA,  Alieamied  from  wm  * 

f  ir    'h:,  12:^.  113^: 


party  i*t, 

41». 

EATHUttld,  434, 

iiiii.  .Mk. 
I  R(»ih[id.  t>^^.  of  BoiAsanH,  28€ 

I  Bi>am,  Iringdoaofl  of,  fiTS,  G9t- 

.  Boy II  Itie*.  500.741. 
nu'lb^  rt.  tnis^)OTinr\'  in  Bavm 
Rmh^K  diikc^  of  ^wiJiifl, 
.     kiJig  of  the  Ocntuoi^*  fiai 
l«^ged  by  Greg^  VII, 
w*r  with  Hfiaf7  IF-  4 
dwth,  641,684,  1 
BustiG  Kouian,  l^Sil^  1 
Kum,  4^7.  1 


their  numba%  iiM|  4| 

of,  1 

8aIibnrK,  sei^  of,  86^  106^  4l 

35a,40i^4l4t^m 

8,^8-9,  945. 
S^jirdiiiirt,  4:il. 
Sflj-um,  aee  of,  71fi. 

SATQimi^irea,  council  of.  SIS, 
B»xon»,  wan*  nf  CUttrlemi 

137-9:  fi^rctKle  coiiViirs)«i 
]  4 1,  i :  T'l-  V  '■  I  f  t  fi  LI  Ft  1 11 9 1  tho  t"  "a 
2ii3  ;  wars  Willi  Henry  IV* 
IV. 

aiOtknd,  pioil^ 
ehureh,  6S ;  Soot^Ai  I 

Eiitrlnnd,  88-70. 
s^Mi  -i.  v«  Irish. 
S^c^riptuiE  supposed  to  be  Ia 

ib9  J«ity,  mi  iSba^mm 

Seculiur  employm&ob  fafliut 

df^r^,  207, " 
Sf'ljfu^k  Tiirkfl,  G73* 
.^1  len:     bishoprick  d^^!^  7iM> 

t^fiiior/'  253. 
Seuiorectua,  abbot  of  Mont 

783, 
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Serfe,  217,  245,  518. 

Sergius  L,  pope,  54-6,  62,  78,  85. 

 II.,  300,  332.  i 

 III.,  412^.  ' 

 IV.,  439. 

 ,  patriaroh  of  Constantinople,  41-5, 

47. 

 ,  Paulician,  182-3. 

Serlo,  bp.  of  Seez,  72G. 
Servia,  384. 

"  ServuB  servoram  Dei,**  10. 

Severin.  pope,  45.  1 

Shoes,  fiashion  of  pointed,  677.  ■ 

Sibioho,  bp.  of  Spires,  564. 

Sicily,  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  296 ;  i 

by  the  Isiprmans,  587 ;  monarcliy  of,  j 

702.  ! 
SidonioflL  bp.  of  Constance,  215,  218.  | 
Siegfried,  abp.  of  Mentz,  602,  605,  613,  \ 

615,  617-8,  637,  673. 
Sigebert,  Prankish  king,  82. 

 of  Gemblours,  669,  709. 

SigfHd,  bp.  of  Wexio,  479. 
Siguin,  abp.  of  Sens,  423,  427,  529. 
Simony,  202,  412,  504,  550,  551,  559,  . 

560,  562-3,  573,  579,  580,  599,  601, 

676.  I 
Si-ngan-foo,  inscription  at,  175-6. 
Slavery,  170,  244-8,  399,  409,  700. 
Slavonic  nations,  264,  295;  alphabet,  : 

386;  Bible  and  liturgy,  224,  306-8, 

466,  469-471. 
Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jeniaalem, 

42^. 
Soulscot,  229. 

Spain  in  7th  century,  62;  Mahometan 
conquest,  63 ;  councils,  192 ;  persecu- 
tion in,  379-383. 

Stephen  II.,  popo,  98,  120,  125-8. 

 ni.,  128-9. 

 rV.,  251. 

 v.,  354,  377. 

 VI.,  411-2. 

 IX.  (Frederick  of  Lorraine"^,  555  ; 

goes  as  legate  to  Constantinople, 
570-2;  his  advancement,  574;  his 
papacy,  576;  conduct  as  to  Milan, 
581. 

 ,  king  of  Hungary,  475-6,  536. 

 ,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  378. 

 ,  cardinal,  555,  557. 

 ,  heretic,  447. 

 ,  count  of  Blois,  685,  688,  690. 

 of  Lisiac,  764-5. 

 ,  bp.  of  Dor,  44,  47,  61. 

 ,  Byzantine  monk,  101. 

 Haniing,  772. 

 of  Thiers,  762-4. 

Stewards,  diocesan,  205. 
Stigand,  712-3. 
Streaneschalch,  iee  Whitby. 
Sturmi,  abbot  of  Fulda,  111,  138,  141, 
216. 

Suidbert,  103,  590. 


Sun,  chihlren  of  the,  455. 
Superstitions,  pagan,  forbidden,  110, 
139. 

*•  Surety,"  image  so  called,  90-1,  268. 
Sussex,  converdion  of,  74. 
Sutri,  council  of,  446. 
Svatoshiff,  465. 

Swatopluk,  385,  387,  389,  390. 

Sweden,  394-8,  479-80. 

Swf  yn,  Diinit-h  king,  478. 

 ,  Estrithsen,  478. 

Sylvest(;r  I.,  popis,  187. 

 II.  (Gerbtrt  ,  424-6.  499;  chosen 

abp.  of  Reims,  42»>;  his  oath,  447  ; 
withdraws  from  Reims,  but  maintains 
his  right  to  the  see,  427-8 ;  becomt.-s 
pope,  431 ;  give«  Arnulf  the  poll. 
432 ;  contest  with  Willigis,  ib. ;  ide:i 
of  a  crusade,  433;  his  death,  435-G. 

 III.,  antipope,  444-G. 

Symeon,  Paulician.  180-1. 

Synods  disused,  507 ;  ruyul  autliority  in. 
lost,  f  6. 


Tanchelm,  777. 

Tancred  of  Hauteville.  585.; 

 ,  crusader,  686,  693. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

153-5,  158-9,  266. 
Tartary,  176. 

Taxation  of  the  clergy,  207 ;  of  monkd, 
218. 

Tedald,  abp.  of  Milan,  614,  623,  638. 

Templars.  779-781. 

Tenths  and  ninths,  140,  20.3. 

Tephrica,  184-5. 

Thangbrand,  483,  489. 

Thogan,  248-9,  2G1. 

Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  777. 

Theodelinda,  13,  22,  79. 

Theodemir,  282. 

Theodora,  empress,  184,  275-7,  355, 357. 
865. 

 ,  mother  of  T^Iarozia,  413-4,  419, 

439. 

Theodore  I.,  pope,  46,  Gl. 

 ,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  50. 

 ,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  73-5,  214. 

217,  237,  245 ;  parochial  division  as- 
cribed to  him,  73, 198  ;  his  Penitcii- 
tial,  237. 

 ,  bp.  of  Pharan,  41,  47,  54. 

  the  Studitc,  153,  183,  22.'),  272. 

277;  opposes  punishment  of  hercey, 
183;  his  zeal  for  images,  266,  270; 
is  imprisoned  and  banished  by  Leo 
v..  269;  exults  over  Leo's  murder. 
271 ;  dies  in  exile,  273. 

Theodosians,  42. 
I  Theodotus  Oassitcras,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 2G9. 

Theodulf,  bp.  of  Orleans,  146,  228,  251. 
,  Theophanes,  chronicler,  2G8. 

3  H 


r     Tli«opl»ilii%  wpotoTr  3E7^, 

r        TbcritWr-:»,  Blf  1-332. 

I       Tborwi«       tti>p.  of  York,  60fl,  715^ 

F  . — a-  — ,m 

TlM?V«ftl^  l«ekii;de«,  488-9. 
l^xn^^am^  MXit  <tt  Tremiti.  649. 

tll^^A^  Ohriitiatii^  ^  flCk^  m  Ida ; 
Itlih^,  e02,  617. 

Titlit-s/l  ll.  2(>:m,  510. 
Tith  Imp  ojiiinritioD^  19S. 

172,  lfil-3»  137. 
r^'IbnBUi^.  68,  73^  199, 478, 
iMotiis?.  litre^y  451. 
^bttn,  iiUb*7  of  St.  Martin  at,  144, 
TmnniibsUititltitum,  179,  226|  0O4| 
Tfiiifl  tK>tUp;*  318-y. 

Tripartite  diriAlan,  m 
TriTJum.  144, 

TKiyefl*  cjottnoili  at,  352.  tli? 
Trooe  orGcKl.  54S-fJ,  (>7S. 
TrulUn  coiinril,  51 A  200-^ Id.  nrrr^. 
TrypliOj  patriarch  of  Cotuitimtiiiopie, 

503.  > 
Turks,  conqucsta  of,  G73. 
Tusculan  ix)jx'8,  439. 
Type  of  Couatans,  40-7. 

U. 

Udo,  abp.  of  Treves,  G28. 
Ulrie,    bp.    of  Augsburg,  519,  534, 
541. 

Universal  bishop,  9-12,  CI,  153,  495, 

498,  5C8-70. 
Uniii,  abp.  of  Bremen,  477,  479. 
I'nwan,  abp.  of  Bremen,  478. 
Upsal,  479. 

Urban  II.  (Otho,  bp.  of  Ostia),  54G,  048, 
000-7,  742,  708,  771 ;  is  chosen  pope, 
008 ;  his  distress,  ib. ;  authorises  tlie 
death  of  excommunicates,  009 ;  motli- 
fies  decrees  of  anathema,  070 ;  en- 
couniges  tlio  rebellion  of  Conrad, 
072  ;  recognition  of  him  in  England, 
070,  720-8  ;  inaugurates  the  Crusade, 
675-9;  excommunicates  Philip  of 
Franco,  077-703;  grants  the  Sicilian 
monarchy,  702  ;  his  treatment  of  An- 
sel m,  730-1 ;  patronises  Eobert  of 
ArbriBsel,  769  ;  liis  death,  762. 
Ubuard,  533. 


Valeiw*,  ootmoil  at.  318. 
Vftllmbfosft,  OTtiet  of,  520,  7til. 

TdIetfVMor,744« 

Vendomii,  privilegoi  o£  TMl 
ri37. 

Veni  Creator^  148. 
Venioe,  church  of  St. 
Yicars  <  hf  the  pope,  7 


U^rk  &V  54d^ 
497. 


hfurJ.  bp.  of  EiohatedtX 


J  pop 

Viclor  n.  {(;t})ltfi 

 lU.  iPei|d«t»i%  ftbiwt  <rf  1 

674,  f  ^ 

VSIguiC  447. 

Vifgtl.  W  nf  EMmm  Hi. 

VisiTiitiuii^,  epicicopiij,  197, H&i 

YiTiliu.  bp.  of  FiaMt 
VlftdiBWT,  46M, 


II^A,  al^  of  Oorble^  i&04g  SS7^ 

392-4.  ^  ,  . 

llF^fthtfrid  8tnO>u,  305,  SfSC" '  1 

WciltinHjft,  -122-332,        '     .       "  * 

leea,  ^1^.  '     '  ' 

Waltram,  bp.  of  Naumbiirg.  627,  669. 
War,  share  of  the  clergy  in,  115,  208, 

509,  099. 
Wazo,  bp.  of  Liege,  453,  552. 
Wehr,  207-8,  238,  247. 
Welf  IV.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  028,  705. 

 v.,  070.  704,  740. 

Wenceslav,  duke  of  Bohemia,  467. 
Wends,  Christianity  among,  473. 
Wenilo,  abp.  of  Sens,  280,  288,  310. 

322,  339. 
Werinher,  bp.  of  Strasburg,  470. 
Wettin,  vision  of,  229. 
Wexio,  see  of,  479. 
Whitby,  conference  at,  71. 
Widgers,  440,  507. 
Widikind,  Saxon  chief,  139. 
Widukind,  annalist,  527. 
Wihtred,  191. 

Wilfrid,  bp.  of  York,  50,  72-0,  215, 225, 
245. 

William  I.  of  England,  613,  641-2,  657, 
714,  719,  723  ;  deprives  Stigand,  713  ; 
his  ecclesiastical  policy,  716-7;  se- 
parates the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  194.  717;  his  relations  with 
Gregory  VII..  718. 

 U.  (Rufus),  242,  717-724.  731. 

 of  ChamjDeaux.  751. 


WILUAM. 
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William,  abbot  of  Dikm,  569. 

 ,  abbot  o{  Hincbau,  527. 

 ,  bp.ofRo8kield,479. 

 of  St  Calais,  726. 

 ,  bp.  of-Utrecbt.  626.  628. 

  of  Warelwaat,  729,  731,  735-7, 

753. 

WilKbrord.  bp.  of  Utrecht,  84-5,  104, 
234. 

Willi^B,  abp.  of  Mentz,  432-3,  437, 
513. 

Winfrid,  tee  Boniface. 
Witiza,  Spanish  king,  63. 
Wolfgang.  468,  474,  507. 
WormB,  conncil  at,  623;  concordat  of, 
757. 


"Worship,"  distinguished  from  "Ser- 
vice." 157. 
Wulfad,  332-4. 
Wolfram,  bp.  of  Sens,  83-4. 
Wulstan,  bp.  of  Worcester.  713. 

Y. 

Yaro8la£^  466-7.  486. 

York,  see  of,  19.  69, 72,  73,  74,  143.  606, 

715,  724,  754-5. 
Yule,  festival,  481. 

Z. 

Zacharias,  pope,  24,  97,  109,  111,  113, 
120,  123-5,  188-9,  194,  216. 
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